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AUTHOE’S PEEFACE/ 

Evi^t year the diseases of plants become more numerous, their 
jconomic importance increases, and the number of those in- 
ere^ted tbecomes greater ; more numerous by the means of 
brqmunication established between different countries, and by 
lore frequent commercial intercourse ; more important and 
lore dangerous because they prevent the heavy yields of dif- 
jrent crops which should be obtained from the high farming 
^ith which the prosperity of our farmers is so closely associated ; 
life number of those interested increases because gardening for 
deasiye, ornamental horticulture, extends daily more and more 
mocfgst all classes of society. It therefore becomes indispens- 
ble that the farmer* the gardener, and the amateur flower 
rower should possess a treatise in which they can easily find 
he cause of the distases which dishearten them, and at the 
ame time an efficient remedy capable of circumscribing them 
ind of prbvenjing their return. 

So as to render this treatise complete in itself it was deemed 
.ecessary to pass in review the numeroi^ experiments made up 
0 now to suppress and prevent plant diseases. 

The author has striven from the aggregate of the results 
epc»ted to frame certain scientific rules which appear to deter- 
nine success of certain classical methods and to explain 
ertain notorious failures, rules which may serve as a useful 
uide to future experiment and aid in the discovery of new pro- 
ucts of greater efficiency than those now at our disposal. 

' The preventive and combative treatment of the diseases of 
iants requires a profound knowledge of the parasite as well as 
he product used as a remedy, / Success depends on the judicious 
hoice»of the remedy utilized and the manner in which it is 
pplied. ‘ • 

The plan of this book is therefore conceived in such a way^ 
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^'W enable the Ibss initiated to find with the greatest ease the 
mforma^tfJ| 64 hich they require when they desire to treat a 
diseased j^ant . ; ' ^ 

V j£e amtW has annexed to the book a glossary of the ppn- 
cipal diseases plants and the parasites which occasion them.» 
The descriptions given therein afford the requisite information 
as to the different states of evolution of the parasites whilst thej 
are vulnerable, because such knowledge is indispensable to form 
a decision as regards the periods at which it may be d^irable 
to apply the effective remedies preventively and curatively. 

In the index, after the name of the cultivated plant, there 
follows a list of the diseases from which it may suffer. It suf- 
fices to turn to the glossary when the reader does not know the 
cause of any disease, and the name of the disease being identi- 
fied to find in the index the page where its treatment is de- 
scribed. ^ 0 

The author’s object will be attained if this book serves as a 
guide to those who have sought most often in vain a lAeans of 
restoring health to plants which form tl]fe object of their care qr 
the joy of their leisure. 

E. BOUECABT. 

Paris, 1911. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

Dr. Bourcabt has done his work so. well that the traflsJafcor 
would fail in his duty if he did not insist on one poinAon which 
the author is silent, viz., the enormous value of the great 
number of tried recipes — recipes which have parsed the ordeal 
of a capable and wise censorship— embodied in this treatise to 
every one interested, whether farmer, gardener, forester or last 
but possibly not least the manufacturing chemist. But the 
reader will soon discover for himself that this is not the ^nlj^ 
feature which renders the book unique of its kind. 

DONALD GRANT. 

London, November, 1912. 
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INTRODUGSPN. 

Relative and Absolute Diseases.-^jriauts, like man and animals, 
in virtue of their living cellular constitu^n, are liable to disturb- 
ances of their physiological equilibrium, is, to diseases. The 
diseases of plants are quite as well dehoed ^ those of animals, and a 
certain analogy exists between them, so also with the inducing causes. 
We again find amongst these causes the same physical, chemical, or para* 
sitio elements. These causes generally co-operate to produce disease ; 
but one cause is always preponderant and serves as a basis for clas- 
sification. Plant diseases are divided into (a) relative and {b) absolute 
diseases. ^Relative diseases are a return to the natural ^^d state of 
the plants artificially selected and profoundly modified by man, and so 
it is that Brussels sprouts, turnip cabbage, and the difierent species of 
cauliflower are derived from a species of cabbage to which a disease 
Parenchymatosis has been imparted artificially by over-nitrogenous 
feeding •systematically pursued for several generations. The tend- 
ency of these plants to (prm large fleshy buttons, in the form of a 
cabbage-head, or excrescence of the stem, is not at all inherent in the 
species, and it is not unusual in dry seasons to observe a return of: 
these plants to the primitive condition. This degeneration is regarded 
as a relative disease. It is the same with fruit trees; we skilfully 
maintain by pruning the morbid condition which forces them to pro- 
duce an exaggerated amount of fruit so as to accomplish in this way 
the end which we assigned to them. Their return to the natural state is- 
regarded as a degeneration or a relaHve disease. Absolute diseases- 
result, 6n the other hand, from more or less profound alteration, 
general or lo<al, of the organs of the plant ; from a more or less ex- 
tensive and complete alteration of the cellular tissue. It is to absolute 
diseases alone that the etiological observatiQils which are about to be 
examined apply. 

Etiology. — ^Etiology is that part of pathology which is con- 
oemed with the research of the origin of disease, and examines the 
causes which induce them. The latter are divided into effective 
causes (those which actually cause the disease) and adjuvant (helping, 
predisposing) causes (those which place the plant organism in such a 
condition that the effective causes can act). In practice, these causes 
ue confused and linked together in such a way t&t an adjuvant causa 
in a given disease may berome an effective cause in another disease. 
It has been seen that the etiological factors of disease may be divided 
mto.(l) phy8i(Md, (2) chemical, and (3) parasitia , 

(i) Physical Causes.— These depend on olinu^e a^d season. 
Heat, oold, drought, and humidity, mote or less sun-light, are faot(»s 
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whkh- greatly influence plant growth. They cause d^y plant 
diseai968 "when all favourable conditions do not work together. Here, 
as in the hnimal kingdom, the great law of selection mtervenee. 
Only plants able to live in the existing climatic conditions ^1 
subsist, the others suffer, fall ill, and disappear. There are few 
remedies for climatic causes. ‘ 

( 3 ) Chemical Causes— These relate, especially, to the chemical 
composition of the soil, from which the plant draws the elements 
required for life and growth. These may exist too abundantly, or not 
in sufficient amount. E6 terms those diseases due to an excessive 
amount of nutritive elements sthenic diseases, and those due to an in- 
sufficient amount asthenic diseases. These physical and chemical 
causes favour the hatching of parasitic diseases. Plants weakened by 
these causes can exert little or no cellular resistance to being overrun 
by parasites, which find in them a medium favourable to their growth 
and development, for however unfavourable these conditions may be 
to the development of the plant, they are, precisely, those which 
favour the evolution and multiplication of parasites, 

(3) Parasitic Causes.— The evolution of all parasites, animal or 
vegetable, should be well known, as they are neither injurious nor 
•destructive to the same extent in different phases of that evolution. 
Each parasite has a very characteristic evolution, more or less long, 
always the same for the same species. (1) Animal Parasites. — These 
belong to the most diverse classes, but insects especially occasion the 
most frequent and perceptible damage. Thq insect originates in the 
egg. The insect which it contains passes through very different con- 
ditions, until after a greater or less length of time it becomes perfect, 
that is, capable of laying eggs to ensure^ its reproduction. The 
sequence of these intermediate conditions is called metamorphosis, 
and the different forms, larvae, caterpillars, grubs, chrysales, etc. It is 
especially in the larva form that the insect is most injurious, because 
it sometimes remains several years in that condition. That form 


represents m every instance the longest period in the life of the insect. 
A sound knowledge of these metamorphoses, of the periods at which 
they take place, and the spots where they occur will render the 
struggle against insects at the moment of their evolution — when they 
are the most sensitive to insecticides and when they cannot withstand 
their energetic action— comparatively easy. (2) Vegetable Pofl^asites. 
—These include fungi and certain phanerogams. Fungi have 
also an evolution, differing greatly with the species, and often very 
complex. Their method of reproduction, the time and place where the 
spores are produced as well as the plants on which these spores can 
germinate, should be known. The elements of reproduction of fungi 
are spores (name given to seeds of fungi). These spores develop 
wen chiaatic conditions permitting their evolution are realized. 
The mycekum (this is the name given to the new-born parasite) can then 
expand, either m the interior or on the exterior of the plant. In both 
oaqps It lives at the expense of the cellular tissue, and in so doing pro- 
duces characteristic diseases. Organs of reproduction are form^ on 
the myoehum, from which spores that spread the disease are de- 
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taohed. The spores produced differ wi,h the season and lo<^Uty of the 
plant. They are differentiated into {1 summer spores, vei^ delicate, 
which generally produce a mycelium forthwith, and (2) winter spores, 
very hardy, which do not develop until after a winter passed as such. 
No general rule can be given as to the evolution of fungi. It differs 
as much from one species to another as in that of insects. Species 
exist of very' complex forms, the evolution of which obliges them to 
pass each cycle on very different species of plants. The suppression 
of one of these plants in the district may lead to an instantaneous and 
complete stopps^ge of the disease. These fungi are not all equally injuri- 
ouB. The following classification, based on their action on plants, has 
been adopted : (<i) Absolute parasites ^ {b) Wound or weakness parasites, 
and (c) Facultative parasites, (a) The first, the most dangerous, are 
capable of attacking healthy plants, (b) The second can only attack 
the plant if its physiological condition is abnormal, i.e. attacked by 
disease, if its vital energy be diminished by climatic conditions ; or if 
hail, or frost, grub, or other cause, has made an opening in the epi- 
dermis, enabling them to penetrate into the interior, (c) The third are 
the fungi formerly termed saprophytic fungi as opposed to parasitic 
fungi. Whilst the latter draw their nutriment from the living cell, the 
former live on inanimate organic matter. It has been ascertained, 
nevertheless, from the profound study of cryptogamic diseases that 
saprophytic fungi may, in most instances, become dangerous parasites 
if, through special circumstances, the plant cell may happen to con- 
tain elements sought after by one of these fungi. Thus the penicillium 
glaucum, the well-known green mould, which usually grows on an in- 
animate medium, is attracted during the ripening of fruit by the sugar 
contained in the latter, and penetrating therein causes them to rot. 
(3) Microbe Parasites. — In the ease of a microbe parasite it is especially 
necessary to know what factors induce its development, which is closely 
connected 'with the composition of the cellular substance, the tem- 
perature, and .the moisture. Plants, however, suffer less from these 
than s^imals, because the reactions of vegetable plasma are acid, 
which are less favourable to their evolution than an alkaline 
medium'. • However, the daily discovery of parasitic microbes helps 
to throw light on some of the morbid phenomena of plants, and 
microbes appear to play a most important role in plant pathology. 

The antagonism between animate beings, as much animal as vege- 
table, whieh live in the same medium does not give rise solely to very 
weak, morbid conditions, but also to relations between beings of very 
different species, which are advantageous to the two antagonists. 
These associations are termed symhmes. De Bary, generalizing the 
term synibiosis, distinguished (1) MutuaUstic symbiosis or advan- 
tageous co-operation of the two associates, and (2) Antagonistic 
symbiosis, where the one lives at the expense of the other. Yulllemin, 
on the other hand, calls the first association symbiosis and the second 
antibiosis. 

1. Mutuatistic Symbiosis. — Many cases of evident symbiosis ooour 
between phanerogams and cryptogams, between cryptogams and 
miorobes, and between phanerogams and miorobes. Amongst these sym- 
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bioik^ ^doon^oi^ the lioheae^ must be regarded as the most ^ioal aod 
the most perfeoi example. It is the most complete BBsooiatiou known, 
where the elements, fungus, and alga are so closely Msooiated that 
henceforth it is impossible for them to live apart. The moat interesting 
oases are those of evident symbiosis between oertain fungi and trees 
snoh as F(hgus (beech), C<yrylus (hazel), Castanea (chestnut), and 
several species of Conifera. . In this symbiosis, known as, Jlf^corhiza, 
the mycelium of the fungus Invades the roots of the tree, and, whilat 
borrowing the necessary elements of life from the tissues of tiie plant, 
cedes to it the nutritive elements favourable to its growth. Other 
symbioses of great importance to agriculture exist between oertain 
cfoltivated plants and oertain microbes. We have, on the one 
hand, the Bacteriorkiza of Hiltner and Stromer, in which bacteria, 
whilst drawing their nutriment from the cells of the root epidermis 
of Beta (beet) and Pisum (pea), without injuring the latter pre> 
vent injurious fungi, such as Phima and others, from invading and 
destroying these plants. Again, microbes and Leguminosee are as- 
sociate together: Bhizobium legumiim<mim (Frank) and Boctiliw 
radieola (Beijerinok). These bacteria live on the excrescences, the 
characteristic nodoBities which they produce on the roots of the 
Leguminosa. If they draw the neces^y elements of life from the 
oellular tissue of the root, they aa a matter of compensation' cede to 
the nursing plant nitrogen of the w in an assimUable form. Th^ 
symbioses are hkvaurable to the development of the plant, and the 
rupture of this association necessarily creates a less prosperous state, 
more akin to a grave pathological condition ; the more complete the 
symbiosis the more the hesdth of the plant depends on the nutritive 
elements with which these associates are capable of supplying it. In 
the disinfectioi] of the soil by ohemical agents it sometimes happens 
that by destroying noxious parasites, the mutualistio paiarites are des- 
troyed at the same time, and that in curing one disease* another is 
created. Pure cultures of these useful bacteria, or of the mycelium of 
nmtualistic fungi, must, therefore, be spread on the fields some time 
after disinfection. Pore cultures of these bacteria, are on the market, 
under the name of “ Nitekgme,” etc. The very contmdiotory results 
obtained on the large scale by the use of pure bac^ria arise from the 
fact that these should be applied, not upon any soil, but on a soil dis- 
infected by carbon disulphide. The soil is like a wort, and there is a 
great analogy between selected leavens (yeasts) and SOU bacteria. Kie 
sdeoted leavens oumot yield a r^ult except on wort previously freed 
—by sterilization, by means of heat — from any other leaven which 
would hinder their development. In the same way, the 8(^ which it 
tt desired to sow with mutualistio bacteria sbouM be breed, by previous 
dunfection, from the elements which can, by tluv presence^ oppose 
the murmal ewdotion of tii^e u^ful baotei^ Eadi plant poseesses 
its own haetsartt, mid in each particolar case ve<piurea the aid of a pure, 
eelepted, an^jj^-deifined culture d microbea. 

<1* A rtfeiy wlllli — The most aommon result of tiie wo- 

fifteen aniamted beings is ^ pamitb disease^-^mwl or 
1^1 WlMiifh the {dantfhidly equ^pedjiff in bad conditim^to resist 
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attaok of its enemies^ stiooumbi The number of pkmt pa^itoe % 
immense, and they are found in all classee of animat^ beings (phane' 
rogams, oryptogams, baoteria) as well as animals (worms, insects, aoari)> 
living at the expense of the plant. They all become more dangerous, the 
one more than the other, in so far as they find the medium favourable 
to their development and extraordinary multiplication — a medium di 
ooDstaut and invariable composition, and qlimafac conditions lying be- 
tween narrow limits, to which are intinu^ly linked the growth and 
reproduotion of each organism. Between enemies the strn^e is con- 
stani The reaction of the plant against the parasites which threaten 
it, its oellular activity, which opposes to them its layers of bark which 
creates deposits of tannin, of acids in the cells, layers of wax on the 
epidermis, prevent it from succumbing. There is no disease until the 
reactive forces of the plant beconae powerless to prevent the develop- 
ment of parasites, until the disposition of the subject, and special and 
exceptioi^ conditions, facilitate tiheir evolution, increasing their vim- 
lenoe and their number. There is, however, disease when the parasitic 
antagonistsMmported from a foreign country (as was the case with 
certain insects imported from America, and as is seen in America as 
regards insects of European origin) are deprived of their natural 
parasites capable of hindering their abnormal multiplication. Great 
invasions of parasites must be regarded, in fact, as accidents, for nature 
has attached to each ravager one. or more parasites which live at its 
expense, just as it itself lives at the expense of the plant. These 
parasites obey the same# laws as the ravagers, multiply with the same 
rapidity as the latter, and by diminishing their number is the check 
which nature opposes to the abnormal multiplication of the species. 
Moreover, sudden^ changes of temperature at the time of the casting of 
the^kin of the larva of the insects — then very delicate-^-frosts, heavy 
rain, free electricity, appear to be some of the causes which hinder the 
development of too great a number of parasites. In nature these 
causes preveht epidemics, which would be very rare if man did not, 
by his methods'of culture, create specially favourable conditions for the 
evolution and multiplication of parasites. Formerly, this state of a&irs 
was remedied by the bare fallow ; to-day, rotations are preferred j to- 
morrow, theannual disinfection of the soil by means of carbon disul- 
phide, that of the underground and aerial (above ground) part of plants 
by insecticides and antioryptogams will definitely aboHeh a condition 
which ncMsaarily results from our methods of cropping. We must re- 
place by^iew processes the action of stable equilibrium which is mani- 
fested in nature and which we have suppressed. It will be seen, however, 
that the oompiete destruction of parasites is not indispensable, but even 
injurious, and that disinfectiou should only re-establish equilibruim, 
a moduB vivendi between the plant and its j^rasites. It is necessary, 
in fa<^ to avoid diminishing in the jdant the reactive force of the oellg, 
80 that these may always be armed'and active, and able at any moment 
to sustain the straggle against parasites. This equilibrating disinleotion 
is only recessed, up to now, in the treatment of Idie vine agtinst 
Phyll^a and oryptogamioj^araaites by the annual treatment 
the sod by weak applications of carbon disulphide, of 
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carbonate, and (h) the aerial or above-ground parts , of plants by 
sulphuring, multiple spraying with weak ouprio bouillies, washing of 
the 'stock with ferrous sulphate (green vitriol), and by scalding or 
hot water treatment. The number of plant diseases daily increases, 
as n^w we do not soldy cultivate native plants, but more and more 
foreign species imported into the country. The deportation of the 
latter places them in new conditions against which nature has not 
armed them ; and in the country of their exile they are defenceless 
against parasites. But these plants import parasites which find a 
favourable medium for their evolution in the plants of our country, 
against which the latter are not armed. Thus it is that very severe 
diseases have appeared in our crops, and that America has been 
dowered with parasites, harmless with us, but formidable enemies in 
that new country. 

Therapeutics. — Therapeutics is that part of medicine which treats 
of curative agents and studies the manner of using them in the treat- 
ment of disease. Vegetable therapeutics is bas^ on physiological 
data on the knowledge of the physico-chemical properties of curative 
agents, on tbeir action (1) on the plants to be treated, (2) on the 
factors which cause the disease. . It will therefore be hecessary to 
indicate in the case of each chemical product used in the treatment 
of plant diseases (1) The process of manufacture of the chemical 
product. (2) Its physico-chemical properties, a kncfwledge of which 
facilitates the preparation of therapeutic specialities and makes known 
their mode of action. (3) Its use in human nredicine (4) Its action 
on the plants treated. (6) Its action on the parasites to be overcome, 
or on the factors injurious to plants. Curative treatment is surgical 
when the effective causes are suppressed without the aid of chemical 
products, and chemical when recourse is had to the aid gf chemical 
products. The use of the one does not exclude the use of the other, 
and the two utilized sirhultaneously may produce a better ^ect. 

Surgical Treatment — Surgery, or operatory medicine, is the 
part of medicine which comprises the intervention of the naked hand 
or the hand armed with instruments. The intervention of the hand 
armed with instruments has given rise to vegetable surgery, the inter- 
vention of the naked hand to the methods of destruction o/parxssites — 
picking, collecting, trapping, baiting. 

• Vegetable Surgery, — Vegetable surgery has many analogies with 
animal surge^. An organ deeply attack^ or capable of being regarded 
as a seat of infection should Be removed in either case. That is so 
much the more easy in the case of a plant, as the latter is a being 
whose growth, by budding, is indefinite, and that the organs removed 
are replaced by equivalent oigans in a c3mparatively short time. 
The researches of Beaumur, J^tzeburg, Kobert, Count Jaubert, and 
Emight have shown bow vitality may be restored to a sicfkly 
The best known process, called “ phloioplasty,’* consists in removing 
in a partial or general way the old bajrk from the trunk and large 
branches of a dm^sed tree as far as the liber. The dr^sing of the 
wounds, which ought to be kept as clean as. those of man, is done 
thus : If the disease be so deep seated as to necessitate exposing the 
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wood, a protective coating, after cleaning, is spread on the snrface of 
the wood, which preserves the wound from contact with the air, but 
if there be a living piece of bark (parenchyma, cortical fibres, or liber), 
whether in the heart of the wood or on its edges, it must be respect^ 
and protected by some folds of the suberose layer. In this latteifbase, 
the application of a coat of tar would be fatal, especially if used hot. 
The artificial wound method is practised to restore health to a tree 
whose bark is invaded by scolytus. Ijongitudinal incisions are made 
on the parts attacked, penetrating the cortical layers only as far as 
the liber. In serious cases, a narrow band is removed from the 
suberose layers. This superficial incision induces a flow of sap, leads 
to the formation of new tissue, and stops the transversal progress of 
the larvae of the scaly tus. If the tree has been invaded in . all parts 
by scolytes, the ^eat’ part or even the whole of the circumference of 
the tree is decorticat^ but 30 as not 'to wound living tissue. When 
the strips are removed, hems are formed ; when the tree is completely 
decorticated, a network of cortical fibres is seen to form on the sur- 
face, the diameter of the tree grows, and a new bark is formed. 
Surgical interventions of this kind, although rarely employed, may 
be useful when chemical treatment has no effect. 

Metho^ of Destroying Parasites by the NakeH Hand.— When 
a parasite is of appreciable size, and especially when it forma visible 
and accessible colonies, its suppression by catching gives immediate 
results. On a large scale the parasites may be iifduced to localize 
themselves in spots whare their destruction is easy. According to 
circumstapces the methods used are (1) Picking or catching, (2) Traps 
or baits. 

Rcklng and Catching. — Coleopterous insects (cockchafers), grubs 
of butterflies, especially when they live in colonies, the agglomeration 
of eggs of certain Bombyx (Ojneria) are picked. This picking is gener- 
ally done by hs^nd, However, when it is desired to pick small insects' 
rapidly, tinned iroij funnels with a wide mouth are used, above 
which the infected organs of the plants are shliken. The neck of- 
the funnel is connect^ with a cloth sack into which the parasites 
fall (altise of vine), 'The gathering of insects on farm land is also 
accomplished by aid of poultry. For this purpose there are portable 
hen-houses, which are drawn into the middle of the fields. The 
poultry wandering about at will soon free the plants and the soil from . 
all their parasitic insects. It is a very cheap, useful and ready 
method.1 . 

Traps and Baits.— To facilitate the collection of insects^nd their 
larvae artificial shelters fixed On the plants* have been tried. The 
trunks of trees in autumn have been girdled' half-way up with un- 
dulating cardboard bands of about four inches wide or with bands of 
straw. All the insects which hibernate as perfect bisects take refuge 
^ere. All that has to be done is to remove and bum the refuges. 
This process is of frequent use in Germany to destroy the vermin of 
fruit trees. 

^ ^antlaUfr's Noie ^ — Neither British farmers nor BriUsh gardenei rf take kindly 
w poultry, and both would regard the cure as worse than the disease. 
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Traps fulfil the same purpose as shelters, they' cliaw tile ms^ to 
a certam point andjfender them more accessible to desfenioteon. Wlwii 
a polyphagous (omnivorous) ins^t has a marked^ predii^oa for a 
p£t, W-plantB are sown between the lines of the eiop. ^ The mseote 
prefer to seek the trap-plant, on which it is easy to ooUeofc them <» 
destroy them by energetic ghemioal me^s, destroying toththe maeote 
and the trap-plant at the same time. The larvcB whidi ravage tto 
plants in the soil may be destroyed by analogous methods. Heehy 
roots or tubers are buried in the soil between the rows ,of 
cultivate plant which are removed when the parasites have ohosep 
a domicile there. Nematodes and grey worms, which are polyphago^ 
but have a marked predilection for certam tubers, are destroyed in 
this way.^ Lantern-traps are used to destroy wing^ nocturnal pa^ 
sites, butterflies, and coleoptera. They form luminous fires which 
attract the moths at ni^t, Acetylene lamps fitted with a reflector 
and surroimfied with a plate coated with birdlime retains the nocturnal 
visitors. This process is used in viticulture in which it helps to 
lessen the Pyralis and the Cochylis. Therapeutical surgery is tibere- 
fore chiefly used to combat animal parasites. 

Chemical Treatment— Cryptogamic diseases require chemical 
treatment, for it is a case of overcoming organisms so infinitely little 
that the eye can often only see them 'with difficulty. 

Curative Treatment— The chemical treatment consists in placing 
the parasites in contact with substances which ha'^ an injuiiouB 
efiect on them. 

Insecticides are used to kili insects ; anUcrypiogamcs or fmgicides 
to combat parasitic fungi. To get the best results from the use of 
chemical reagents, it is desirable to know the properties of the curative 
agents and the right method of using them. 

Examination of Curative Agents.— The chemical products 
utilized in the struggle against parasites ought to respbnd to the 
following different requirements : (1) To destroy the parasite or arrest 
its evolution. (2) To be more poisonous to the parasite than to the pla^ 
(3) To preserve their poisonous properties for a certain time and to 
^here sufficiently to the organ of the plant. (4) To enter into inti- 
mate contact with the parasites or their elements of propagation. 

Action of Chemical Products on Parasites.— Most of the 
chemical agents employed against parasites act chemically on their 
vital substance. The most active are in general those which form 
inert derivatives with it, which precipitate the albumen or whioh 
modify the plasma ;*such are corrosive sublimate, fonnol, copper salts, 
phenols, etc. They thus arrest, temporarily or definitely, the evolution 
of parasites or their elements of propagation. In the case of bacteria 
the phenomena ol intoxication may be more easily observed. It is 
then observed that their evolution and reproduction are arrests by 
the fonnaticm of an inert layer around them. It suffices often by 
proimiged wasbing of these bacteria with appropriate liquids to re- 
move the immobilizing hiyer and to ^low them to resume u nder no pn^l 


many as 150 wire-worma have been trapped by *Wpa 
inches anderground close to one hop hill by Whitehead. 



oonditiofsis the seqaenoe of their unioterrapted eTolutioD. The chemicfd 
agents do not therefore' necessarily kill the parasites and their organs 
of propagation; often they only paralyse for a certain time the 
nor^ eyolntion of the parasite. The more the therapeutic agent is 
capable of msolubCizing albumen, or of modifying the substances 
constituting the cells, the more active it is. .Wuthrick ('* Zeitsohrilt fiir 
Planzen krankeiten de Soiauer/' 1892, p. 81) examined the comparative 
action' of various substances on the Afferent spores of fungi. His 
researches, in which mention is made of the relation wbic^ exists 
between the molecular weight of the chemical products and their 
action on parasites, leave no room for doubt on the subject of the 
sinJ^larity of the action of various chemical products on the vital 
substances of parasites. Other poisonous* chemical products act on 
parasites, some in virtue of their properties as solrents of organic 
matter, such as the caustic alkalies, alkalme soaps in aqueous or 
alcoholic solution, and certain acids, others by their dehydrating 
action exerted chiefly on the medium on which the parasite lives. 
No parasite living in an aqueous medium can develop except when 
the amount of water contained therein does not descend below a 
minimum. A disease may be stopped if the conditions of existence 
of a parasite be modified in this direction. Other chemical products 
are asphyxiants : impalpable powders, and oils and fats ; they obstruct 
the respiratory passages. 

Action of Chemical Products on Plants.— The chemical pro- 
ducts used to combat plant diseases have all, to a certain extent 
unless insoluble, an injurious action on plants. The plant is gener- 
ally less sensitive to chemical agents than the spores of fungi, and 
more sensitive than insects, their larvae, and their eggs. 

Liquids Spread on the Surface of Plants may penetrate therein 
by en^mosis, whilst gases and vapours do not appear to be, or are 
with difficulty, absorb^ by the plant. 

It follows that the treatment of plant diseases may be preferably 
dope— , 

1. By products under the form of gas or vapour, 

2. At a time when the organs which permit endosmosis no longer 
exists and when the cellidar activity of the plartt is reduced to a mim^ . 

that is to say, in winter. 

At that time of the year chemical agents of any degree of concen- 
tration may be used without injuring the plant, wMst in summer 
infinite precautions must be taken not to destroy the organs of the 
infected plant at the same time as the parasites. Treatment by gas is 
very efiScient, and is becoming more common every day, whether it 
be the treatment of the part of the plant above ground *(aenal), or of 
that underground, the roots being infected as fr^uen^ as the stems 
by parasites mjnrious to their normal eyolution. With mis end in view 
injections oi carbon disulphide, patEolenm, benaene are made into the 
soil, and % enclosing (clochci^e) the part above ground, an atmosphere 
may be created ohMged with sulphoious acid, carW disulphide, 
prussic acid, nicotine, etc. When solutions or emulsions of the 
chemical agents aro to be need in spring and in summer, the sensitive- 
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ness of the plant towards these ingredients must be Ea<^ 

plant possesses its own particular sensitiveness towards sltbstances 
poisonous to parasites, and it is desirable to use these substances, in 
each instance in an appropriate degree of concentration. ^ ^hen the 
sensitiveness of the plant is greater than that of the parasite, there is 
reason to abstain from the use of such substances, or it is t^en necessary 
to follow the spraying by washing with pure water, only giving them the 
time required to act on the parasite. This latter precaution allows 
the use of strong doses of toxic substances, doses which would kill the 
plants if the washing did not intervene to prevent prolonged contact. 

Indispensable Properties of the Chemical Amenta.— The 
chemical agents should be of such a nature as to guarantee Caching 
the parasites. Certain insects and their larvae are covered with hair 
and down, or even with a coat of wax, which prevents aqueous solu- 
tions from reaching them. The insecticides which should be« 
employed in such cases are alcoholic, ethereal, or oily solutions, 
soaps and caustic alkaUes having a solvent action on the organs of 
protection, and capable of moistening them, so as to let the toxic sub- 
stances penetrate as far as the sensitive organs of the insect. The 
treatment should often be curative and preservative, and it is then 
necessary that the substances used should persist for the longest time 
possible on the surface of the plant. This problem would be easily 
realized if rain did not remove in a short time the deposit of substances 
created by spraying. Attempts have been made to protect plants 
from the effects of the natural washing bj* the use of substances of 
poor solubility in water, and with a perfect adherence to the organs 
of the surface tteated. The agents only slightly soluble in water 
spread on the surface of the plant, in the form of bouillieSj form 
deposits which the rain cannot remove owing to their o^n adherence, 
or to an adherence acquired artificially, by the incorporation ci gluey 
substances, insoluble in water (silicate of soda, saccharafces, soaps, 
gelatine, rosin). But care must be taken not to use too insoluble 
substances and in too great quantity, for there is a risk of covjsringthe 
whole of the respiratory surface of the leaves with a layer rendering 
the exchange of gases impossible, which, if it does not cause asphyxia, 
produces at least an atinoying disturbance in the growth (evolution). 
The insoluble, or the only slightly soluble products are, in general, of 
^eater service than the soluble products. In addition to their less 
injurious action on the plant, they persist longer on the surface of the 
vulnerable organs and their action is of longer duration. 

The insoluble products are intended to poison insects through the 
sumach. A slight layer of arseniate of lead, or of arsenite of copper 
( ans gr^) ^ on the leaves penetrates into the stomach at the same 
tuneM the and kills the insect. In the case of cryptocanuo 
p^a^tes, slightly soluble substances are used, which in contact with 
the dew causes it to become toxic, owing to the traces of poison which 
It has dissolved, and to kill the spores, which require its aid for their 
evolution. Briefly, it is necessary in each particular case to choose 
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the appromiate remedy and to use it with disciretion. It is the most 
^diMcult swe of vegetable therapeutics. The therapeutic store contains 
a great number of products the action of which is analogous. Those 
which can be usefully employed can be reduced to a small number. 
The most interesting are carbon disulphide, bouillie bordelaise,* lime, 
sulphur, sulphate of iron, sulphuric acid, emerald green, soap -emulsions 
of petroleum and alcohol, tar, prussic acid, tobacco, and nitrobenzene. 
The i^eater number of the chemical products which have been the 
subject of experiment against the diseases of plants are, nevertheless, 
dealt with in this treatise, and deductions drawn from the aggregate of 
the results obtained by the experimenters. The results which have 
been punished ana so very different, and the opinions expressed so 
contradictory, that the author has been obliged to control the facts 
by personal experiment before expressing an opinion. Laboratory 
ixperiments do not always permit of the conclusion that their results 
will be confirmed in actual practice ; parasites have natural means of 
jprotectioD which are awanting in the laboratory, but which enable 
them in a natural state to escape very often from the deadly action 
of the agents used. Experiments, therefore, to which most weight 
is attached are those made in practice. According to their mode of 
action and their nature, chemical agents are used and applied in very 
different ways. 

Methods of Usin^ Chemical Products in Treating the Diseases 

of Plants. — Insecticides and anticryptogams are used iu three forms : 
(1) As gas. (2) As powder, *(3) In the state of solution or suspension in 
a liquid vehicle. Use of Chemical Agents in State of Gas , — Gases are 
used in closed spaces under a cloche'^ or in the soil. For this pur- 
pose there is utilized either liquids which evaporate at the ordinary 
temperature or solid products which disengage gas by heat, combus- 
tion, or chemical decomposition. In any case it is necessary that the 
gas mix perfectly with air and reach all the corners of the area to be 
disinfected. In closed spaces that is comparatively easy, in the soil 
it is more^difficult to realize. 

Underground Treatment — Injections of volatile liquids are made 
in the soil at suitable depths by means of an instrument called the pal 
injector (fig. 5, p. 63), when by sprinkling the soil with water the gas 
which is disengaged is enclosed. When such treatment is carried out 
with the necessary care, so as to avoid the contact of the liquid sub- 
stance with the roots of the plant it yields perfect results. But diffi- 
cdties are encountered due to the nature of the soil. If it be easy to 
disengage toxic gases in a friable soil it becomes difficult to spread the 
gases unijbrmly in a compact wet soil. Gases circulate with difficulty 
through o&tain soils, and are not retained long enough in others. 
Water creates an impenetrable barrier to tibe circulation ol gases. 

^ The translator has retained the original French term throughout. The usual 
EngHah rendering of the term aa “ Bordeaux mixture” being, in his ojdnion, a poor 
rendering. All booillies are perforce mixtures, but only a few mixtures are bouillies. 

hy Tratwlatof,— A bell- or dome-shaped glass ve^ familiar to th(»e 
who dabole in the French style of gardening recently reaurrected in Great Britain 
out well known to London market gardeners at least 1^0 years ago who even in 
those early days used them by the hundred. 
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The gases produced in the soil should hot enter into reaction therewith 
and be £xed by the substances in the soil. FVom this poi^t of view 
carbon disulphide is the best substance. Other substanow, such as tar, 
‘ petrol, benzene, sulphuretted hydrbgen, are retained by the capillarity 
and chemical action of the soil which often eneigetioiJly opposes theiir 
distribution. To avoid failure it is well to give the preference to 
insecticides in dilute solutions in winter, and to volatile insecticides 
in summer, when the soil is dry. 

Aerial (or above ground) Treatment by Oases . — Clochaget or 
treatment in a closed space, gives the most certain results, and does 
not exert an unfavourable influence on the development of the plant. 
Highly poisonous gases may be used against parasites, because they do 
not generally have a deadly action on the plant, especially, when con- 
tact with the plant is not prolonged beyond measure, which result is 
obtained by aerating after a predetermined time. 

Glochage is used to disiieot the vine by sulphurous acid. The 
stock is covered with a cloche made of a tun (cask) cut through the' 
middle, or with a zinc receiver fitted with two handles. Under the 
c^he the gas is disengaged by combustion or by chemical decomposi- 
tion of certain salts : sniphur is burnt, or potaesium cyanide is decom- 
posed by sulphuric acid. The operation is finished in ten minutes. 
In greenhouses or in closed spaces made around fruit trees or against 
espaliers with waterproof awning, the operation is performed in the 
same way. In all oases where disinfection by gas is possible, it ought 
to be applied as a process sure to disinfeoW without injuring the plant 
treated. It is the only process applicable to food warehouses. Treat- 
ment by gas is always curative. When this treatment is not applicaWe 
recourse is had to treatment by boiling water, or solutions of toxic 
substances, emulsions, or pulverulent products. 

Scalding or treatment by boiling water finds a very extended 
use in winter to kill by heat all parasites and their germs lodf?©d 
along the trunk of a plant. But that is a winter treatment which 
^nnot to applied in summer, the delicate organs of the pl4t not 
being able any more than the parasites to support contaorwifh hot 
water. ! ! 

Use of Chemical Agents In the Form of Powder.— Non- 

poisonous but asphpiant powders are used suoh as they are; toxio 
or lesa according to the intensity of their 
o‘»lk,.or any bther 

nert matter, finely divided and cheap. The powders are projected on 

u 47\ Tutors®''’' t sn^turators (4. 3 and 4, 
liicd^ ^ projected where liquids cannot penetrate. 

sometuDes alternated in the str^^ against 


uro7 Chrmr.7S^"?* of «>e same oomposUion, 

sutotocS Form.-pS^ou9 

f 1 ^ solution ate used in both the external and 

f treatmenUhe poisonous 
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generally need, and it is from it that the most sncceesful results are to 
'be anticipated. 

External Treatment : Liqulda.--Solutions, bouillies, emulsiotxs 
are mnda more used than gases and powders owing to their easy use. 
These preparations are distributed by the spraying machine (figs. 8-12) 
when the treatment is general, and by the brush when it is lo^. The 
efficiency of the treatment by liquids depends to a great extent on the 
mode of application. The substances should be projected in a finely 
divided state, best in the form of a mist, because it is less important to 
accumulate large quantities of substance in a given point than to 
spread a little everywhere in a uniform manner, above as well as below 

leaves, on the twigs and on the trunks. The largest number of points 
of contact between the spores of the fungi or the insect and the poisonous 
solution must be secured. The appliances which attain this object 
are the spraying machines wh^ch have reached a high degree of per- 
fection. The liquid preparations must possess a certain degree of 
concentration to be active. It is injurious to increase this concentra- 
tion, and dangerous to diminish it. When a liquid preparation has a 
poisonous action on the plant, or if it has no adherence, these draw- 
backs may be obviated by multiplying the treatments with a weaker 
preparation. It has been found that it is better to diminish the 
strength of the applications and to increase the number of spray- 
ings, for it is the abundance of these rather than the strength of 
the preparation which forms on all the organs, in proportion as they 
are developed, an extremely thin layer of a toxic substance capable 
of preventing the development of spores or of poisoning parasites. 

Experience has. proven that periodically spraying at short intervals 
with weak bouillies yields far better results than a single annual 
spraying with concentrated bouillie as formerly practised. The single 
spraying with a 4 per cent copper sulphate bouillie used some yeacrs 
ago has been replaced by three to sev6n treatments with bouillies 
prepay with 0*5 per pent of copper sulphate. Although the total 
amoujit of copper spread on the surface of the plant be mostly less 
than formerly, the result is better, because all the surface of the plant 
remains covered with a very thin pellicle of hydrated oxide of copper 
of which a trace dissolved in rain water or dew suffices, as has been 
found> to kill the spores which are germinated. This new process is 
the more efficient because it especi^ly guarantees against disease aU 
the young organs of the plant, which being more tender and more 
aqueous, are more easily invaded by parasitic fungi and have there- 
fore a greater receptivity for caryptogamic diseases. The perfection of 
the treatment is, therefore, an dement as important to secure success 
as the properties of the product. WJpien antj-oryptogamic substances 
are use^ 14 is necessary to bear in mind that the external treatment of 
a plant oafinot destroy the mycelium of the fungtlB which has jpenetrated 
into the plant, and its multiple ramifications in the intenor of the 
latter are pe^eotly protected from all outside spraying. The ex- 
ternal treatments are intended to destroy th# organa tl^t disseminate 
the disMse^ the oonidiophores and isolate spores, and thus prevent the 
extension ^ the disease to other plants. If for any reason the treat* 
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ment has been deferred and the disease has assumed a^great extension, 
it is well to remove before spraying the parts of the plant most seriously 
attacked and to burn them; that is a surgical com^ment to the 
chemical treatment which may be of great servi^ and which must not 
be neglected if one be anxious to suppress the disease. It is well to 
gay that neglect of one factor may compromise the results of the 
tritment by liquids and rob the experimental effort of any beneficial 

^^Tlnternal Treatment.— From analogy, ^th the treatment of 
human diseases, attempts have been made to introduce into the sap 
of the plant toxic elements, intended to be carried through the plant, 
and to destroy the mycelium of fungi which have invaded it, or to 
kill xylophagio insects and those which suck the sap. The experi- 
ments of Laffitte and Henneguy have shown that a substance 
dissolved in water, absorbed by the roots, may ascend to the leaves, 
and reach the extremities of the tree if it does not form insoluble 
compounds with the constituent elements of the sap ; however, the 
greater number of salts yield with the plasma insoluble derivatives, 
which prevent their entrainment by the sap towards the part of the 
plant attacked by the parasites. Numerous experiments have been 
made in this direction to combat the phylloxera. The method used, 
it must be confessed with mediocre success, consisted in making a 
hole in the vine stock from above downwards by a gimlet, and in 
introducing therein the chemical agents such as calomel, camphor, 
potassium sulphide. These were the first experiments carried out 
under very bad conditions, nevertheless carbolic acid, used by Green 
against lice, prussic acid against bugs, have given appreciable results. 
The first fortunate results were obtained by Mokretzki with injections 
of a dilute solution of sulphate of iron, and nutritive elements which 
he injected into the sap to cure chlorosis. These were crowned with 
complete success. But they must be executed in such a way that 
the air cannot penetrate into the wound, and a slight pressure is 
required to enable the liquid to enter into direct contact with the sap 
of the plant. However, when Mokretzki tried sulphate of copper under 
the same conditions, his experiments were a failure. It is possible, 
however, that organic salts of copper soluble in the sap may behave 
as indifferent salts, especially if used in small doses, and produce the 
satisfactory effects on the health of the tree given by dilute solutions 
of sulphate of iron, and by sprinkling the soil with sulphate of copper. 
Metals are capable of forming organic salts, which no longer precipitate 
albumen, and, injected into the sap, may behave in quite a diffisrent 
manner from the corresponding inorganic salts. Thrae organic salts 
have found multiple applications in human therapeutics, and it is to be 
supposed that their use will extend in the domain of vegetable thera- 
peutics. The internal treatment discovered by Mokretzki will 
perforce extend fnrther when it has been determined under what form 
poisons can be incorporated with the sap, and especially in what 
degree of concentration they should be used. These remed^eB will 
form a jwwerful instrument a^nst all suoker>lice, be capable 

of arresfcmg the internal evolution of the mycelium of paraeit^ fungi- 
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But vegetable therapeutios will often yield imperfect results in spite of 
ill the attentiojB brought to bear in the application of appropriate 
remedies, for it is difficult to dislodge or to destroy in the interior 
and on the exterior of a plant without injuring it the parasites which 
develop there, surrounded by the very efficient means of protection 
which nature has given them ; and if we insist on this axiom, that a 
plant disease cannot be cured, but that it can only be diminished or 
its extension prevented, the important r61e which preventive methods 
play in the struggle against plant diseases will be understood. 

Prophylaxy. — Prophylaxy is that part of medicine which deals with 
bhe means of guaranteeing against disease and preventing it. Knowing 
:be cause or the causes of the diseases it is possible to protect plants 
ifficiently against them. The knowledge acquired as to the reactions 
if the organism, and the means by which it naturally arranges to 
defend itself against disease, have enabled prophylaxy to utilize 
physiological processes instead of agents destructive to parasites. It 
is necessary to differentiate between therapeutic prophylaxy and 
hygienic prophylaxy. The former utilizes therapeutic agents, surgical 
processes as well as antiseptic insecticides, fungicides. The latter 
employs dietetics, stimulants of growth, rational feeding, selection of 
vigorous and hardy species. M^icine in its application to plants is 
;in fact as complicated as when applied to man, and it is not surprising 
I to see It necessary to take at the same time prophylactic and thera- 
ipeutio measures in order to have crops free from disease. 

I Therapeutic Prophy lapcy. — When the cause of a disease is known, 
lits evolution and that of the parasites which produce it, it is com- 
paratively easy to find the means of checking it by preventive 
measures. These treatments may be very often carried out at a time 
when the plant can bear them with impunity ; in winter when the 
delicate organs have disappeared and when the sap is at rest. One 
must aever vrait until a disease manifests itself, even if the possibility 
of its appearance is not absolutely certain. Preventive treatments 
they are not always capable of removing all the effective and adjuvant 
causes of^disease will minimize them. When the cause is a parasitic 
:one, the object pursued is not to destroy all the parasitic elements, but 
I to reduce them to their normal or natural number increased by our 
methods of cropping. In these conditions, parasites having always ex- 
isted and their complete destruction being as chimerical and as useless 
as a complete disinfection of the air which we breathe, with the object 
of destroying all microbes, disease is no longer to be feared, because it 
no longer causes us appreciable injuries. 

Preventive 5ur^cai Treatments.— Operatory medicine may bo 
of great assistance in the prevention of plant diseases ; in fact the 
suppression of everjrthing which may transmit a disease from one year 
to another is often capable of giving radical results — excision of the 
diseawd parts, removjJ of branchesattaoked^jr bearing spores or eggs, 
washing of the bark of the trunk and branches to suppress refuges 
formed l^y moMes and lichens for acari, aphides, and ooleoptera. In- 
tervenMoQ by naked hand plays a role not less important, by the 
collection and. suppression of the old organs of plants, leaves, and 
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4 fruit on wluch rooeptaclea containing the spores of 

rotten and wormy chrysales and as shelter to masses ’ 

fungi serve M o{ the ^rasitea and their hiding-places 

byTto Zfie means causes them to disappear completely after a 

trana nreventine insects and'liieir larva from reaching 

- • IIS tKshri, are likevrise useful auxiliaries. The 

most usual J. j g coming of apterous parasites 

ftXTSion alihg to trunk, Tho ring 

sutetaLXn round the trunk is intended to stop these 
ficin 4o,ilv inurnevs and to retain all these parasites stuck fast. An 
eamihatiln of thl habits of parasites demonstrates that si“08‘ »“ 
are forced to use this rosd ; some to seek a refuge m *o*l 
night, others to ascend nightly from Ae soil in which they h^ , 
taken refuge during the day. Thns the grub deseeds along the 
to.plL itself as a chrysalis in the soU, and the butterfly ev» 
when it is not apterous, ascends along the trunk to deposit the egp 
which weigh down the female. The pey worm and many moA 
grubs go every morning to find a refuge in the soil, to re-ascend the 
trunk in the evening. This method, now very rammon, gives ^rfeot 
results. In arboriculture, it is a powerful auxiliary to the Imimg of 
the tree, but it is necessary to watch that this sticky substance pre- 
serves its adhesive qualities and to renew the ring when these have 
disappeared. Young fruit trees being sensitive and liable to pefish 
after an application of a ring of tar or birdlime, it is well to fa round 
the trunk a strip of cardboard well fitted and to coat it with the sticky 
substance. The same result is thus obtained without injunng the 

health of the tree. __ 

Preventive Treatment by Means of Chemical Agents.— The 
general conditions as regards the properties of the chemical agents 
used in the preventive treatment of plant disedses we the same a^ in 
the curative treatment. The chemical products must destroy the 
parasites and be more poisonous to it than to the plant , they must 
adhere and preserve their poisonous power for a certain time, and 
enter into intimate contact with the parasite or with its elements of 
propagation. When such treatments are applied, as is often the case 
during the repose of vegetation, the comparative insensibility of the 
plant enables them to be used in doses, deadly to the pa^ite without 
injuring the plant. Most fungi living protected in the interior of the 
tissue are sheltered from the action of the ^isons spi^ad on the 
surface of the organ attacked, and are evolved in spite of the curative 
chemical treatment. The important point in plant disea^ is to 
destroy the spores which propagate the disesuae. To attsdn this resirit, 
different spores must ie attacked by different methods. If it be a 
case of destroying wint^ spores, very energetic treatment must be 
applied m winter, for these spores have an extraordinary power of 
resisting chemical agents. It it is a case ol IdUin^ summer sporas, 
whi^, on i|he contrary, are very sensitive and delicate, a treat^nt 
^ute^ yiticryptogainiG solutions will sufiOioe. Breventive #Qter 
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treatment can thus be distinguished from preventive summer treat- 
ment. Preventive winter treatment consists in destroying by chemical 
agents all parasites, and the elements of their propagation. To obtain 
this result the trunks and branches are painted or washed, after a 
mechanical dressing with milk of lime, concentrated copper bouillies, 
10 per cent solutions of sulphuric acid, hot concentrated solutions of 
sulphate of iron, boiling water, petroleum, and pure carbon disulphide. 
These chemical agents, used in such a high degree of concentration, 
do not injure the plant in winter, and permit of a radical destruction 
of the parasites. These preventive winter treatments are, generally, 
sufficient to prevent the diseases from appearing in the following year, 
especially when care, is taken to destroy the decayed organs scattered 
around the plant, and to disinfect the soil, the dung, and the seed. 
This last precaution is of an undoubted \itility in preventing the 
diseases of plants cropped annually, and the methods usually em- 
ployed have now attained a great degree of perfection. ^Toreover, 
it is necessary to destroy wild plants of the same species, which are 
preferred by the parasites which it is desired to destroy, plants which 
form seats of infection which are necessary to the cyclic development 
of certain parasitic fungi, such as the rust of cereals, which search 
for nurse plants of different species necessary for their normal evolu- 
tion, and the destruction of wffiich brings about the radical siifprcssion 
of the parasite. These plants are the barberry and boraginea? ( p. 22). 

Preventive Summer Treatment. — In si)ite of [)reventive winter 
treatments they must be completed by summer treatments. Worliing 
so that the vulnerable organs of the plant are always protected by a 
fungicide very slightly soluble in the dew, the plant is prevented 
from succumbing to the incessant attacks of the spores, which the 
atmospheric currents lead to it. It is a case of very small doses of 
anticryptogamic agents, which suffice when the treatment is continued 
during the whole period in which the disease is to be feared. W’eak 
injections of carbon disulphide in the soil and perialic washings of the 
stock with dilute solutions of potassic sulpho -carbonate have given the 
best results in the struggle against the phylloxera, without destroying 
all the parasites they so far diminish their number that they can no 
longer injure the plant. Sulphating every year with weak bouillies 
yields analogous results and enables the trees to develop normally.. 
Along with the rational and periodic use of chemical agents intended 
to kill the greater part of the germs of cryptogamic diseases and insects^ 
it is well to* use stimulants to furnish rational nutriment to the plants 
and to pay attention to their hygiene. 

Hygienic Prophylaxy* — Vegetable therapeutics does not consist, 
in fact, entirely in the struggle against the effective factors, but it , 
ought likewise to suppress the adjuvant causes. Plants are restored 
like animals by the art of healing regarded in its widest scope. Hygiene 
which plays so great a rOle in human prophylaxy ought to receive 
equal attention in the case of vegetables. ‘This hygiene is based on 
a knowledge of their organs, and their mode of growth, on that of the 
envuconment where they \We, and the e\hnat\e condhaons whdeh 
favour their development, and the mineral elements indispensable to 
2 
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them It is necessary to remove bad influences from plants, »nd 
to supply them, if need be, in a regular and ab^dant manner with 
the nutritive elements which they require. If it be assert^ that a 
disease can be ‘transmitted to a plapt by artificial mfwtion when 
placed ih a laboratory where it has not all its means of reaction, it 
must not be concluded therefrom that this same plant will always 
succumb to this parasite in surroundings favourable to its develop- 
ment and in good hygienic conditions. Owing to a special immunity 
which is not acquired, except under certain conditions, the plant, on 
the contrary, will be able to resist the attempts of invasion by 
the parasites and will issue victorious from any struggle in all 

instances. i ■ ^ v • 

Most cryptogamic parasites are incapable of attacking the living 
vigorous and healthy cell. Certain insects, even xylophagic, such as 
the Scolytes, only attack a sickly tree, the intense motion of the sap 
being injurious to the development of their larvae. On the other ' 
hand, most parasites find an easy shelter in the plant when the latter 
is enfeebled by an adjuvant cause, or when organs capable of being 
invaded have been laid bare by a wound. 

Stimulants of Growth,— We know from the researches of 
Eaulip, Nageli, Pfeiffer, Richard, and Ono the favourable influence 
which certain metallic salts absorbed by the 'sap can exercise on the 
health of plants. Salts of iron, copper, mercury, zinc, nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, lithium, fluorides, and arsenites have in a certain dose 
a stimulating action on the vital functions of the plant, analogous to 
that which arsenious acid exercises on our c^vn organism. The use of 
these stimulants may often be a useful means of stimulating the 
vigour of the plant, and of rendering it more capable of resisting 
'Cryptogamic diseases. 

Nutrition. — The researches of Liebig, Boussingault, Deherain, and 
others have shown that the development of plants depends greatly on 
the mineral elements which they find in the soil, and nothing is 
more easy than to supply them when the soil is deficient therein. 
The result of these researches has been intensive farming, which by 
supplying in great abundance the elements necessary for the growth 
of plants has rendered it possible to double and triple the yield of 
crops. Encouraged by such success we have learned to prepare an 
exact account of the elements indispensable for each plant crop by the 
analysis of its ash, of the elements of the soil, and t^ng into account 
the nutritive elements that the preceding crop has remov^ and add- 
ing to the soil the elements in which it is deficient. It has been ob- 
served, however, that the plants obtained as a result of intensive manur- 
ing were more subject to dises^s, and that such a^nimed a dangerous 
character. The great delicacy of plants constituted a more favour- 
able medii^ for their evolution, however little the climatic conditions 
favour their development, and predispose the plants to infection. It 
must be admitted that the intensive culture now practised does not 
produce a normal con4ition*of the plant, but a cnltivated condition, 
and that the parasites have acquired a greater vigour and beoCHne 
more virulent owing to the great richness of the plant in 
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elements. Too abundant feeding of our cultivated plants has created 
a danger which the farmer of to-day must face. 

Formerly the method of cultivation gave a mediocre and irregular 
yield, and the farmer did not disturb himself. There was in the opinion 
of our fathers, which was faW, good years and bad years. Diseases 
existed even then, but they did not in their opinion contribute much to 
the annual variation in the yields. In our days they have a much 
more important rdle, for the cultivation expenses being higher, owing 
to increased attention and to the use of various chemical manures, the 
yield ought to compensate for the pecuniary efforts expended. 

Exhaustion of the Soil. — In spite of the annual supply to the 
soil of the elements required by the plant for its intensive growth, it 
is found that a time comes when the plant ceases to profit from the 
nutritive elements and thrives no longer. This is due to the fact 
^that the enemies of the cultivated plant are accumulated in the soil. 
The ancient farmers attributed this condition to, the exhaustion of the 
soil, and intercalated the bare fallow between the crops when this ex- 
haustion manifested itself. In bare fallow the fields remained several 
years without a crop. Without being aware of it they thus abolished 
the provision stores of the parasites, and these disappeared or became 
reduced to their natural proportion. By this time the field h^ 
acquired new vigour, and might be again cultivated. This method 
cannot be adopted to-day, because it is a loss of time and money. 
The alternation of crops or of different plants having consequently 
different parasites succeeded each other, and where the same plant did 
not appear in the rotation except at long intervals it caused a 
great improvement in this condition of the soil. Botations would 
give perfect results in the absence of polyphagic parasites : Nematoides, 
Elaterides, grey and white worms which attack. all our crops indiffer- 
ently, and the exaggerated multiplication of which operates through- 
out the most different crops ; the spores of Ustilaginea (smut, bunt, 
etc.), which resist the weather for several years, excepted. Against the 
exhaustion of the soil from the exaggerated develc^ment of these para- 
sites no dfl&cient remedy exists, except disinfection of the soil by car- 
bon disulphide. This must be done either in a complete manner, 
and in massive doses every ten years, or in small doses each autumn. 

It frees our cultivated fields from all the parasites which our ^thods 
of cropping have allowed to accumulate in too great number, . This 
method findg more adherents every day, as it enables rotations to be 
dispensed with and to cultivate the same plant intensively for several 
years in succession. Artificial manures as well as the metallic salts 
intended to stimulate the growth of pbnts should be used with dis- 
cretion, so as not to predispose the plant by a modification of the sap 
to certain diseases which formerly it escaped. Laurent found that 
^teria, not parasite of the potato in a normal state, might invade 
It after manuring with lime. The Jerusalem artiohoie becomes less 
resistant to the Sderotina Libertiana * after phosphatio manure. These 

* ihte by whtoh tavages potato, haricot beans, hemp, 

wredes, sinnias, petnniaB, ohiysanthemoma. Apply soot 
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two cases are easily explained, the first by the fact that the bacteria 
seek an alkaline medium created by the lime, the second by the fact 
that the Sclerotina seeks, on the contrary, an acid medium created by 
the acid phosphate. Intense nitrogenous manuring favours the de- 
velopment of phytophora. It is thus essential to avoid the use of 
manures which may place the plarit in a state of subjection in the 
strugo'le which it has to sustain against inimical factois.^ 

Choice of Species.— One species may be more subject to disease 
than another, and possess a predisposition for certain pathological con- 
ditions. That occurs when the conditions iavourable to the develop- 
ment of the plant are also those which favour the evolution of parasites 
at the time when the plant is young and possesses delicate tissues 
just when the parasites are most virulent. Care must be taken in 
sowing a plant that the germination of the seed does not coincide 
with the virulent development of the parasite, with the ripening of the* 
spores of fungoid enemies, or the hatching of the eggs of certain 
insects. It ' suffices to sow a little earlier or later. But in spite 
of all that can be done to eliminate parasites, they none the less exist 
and ravage the tissues. The cells of the plant, like those of the human 
organism, react, and it is found that after this constant struggle they 
undergo certain modifications which are opposed to the develop- 
ment of the parasite, and the plant acquires a certain immunity. It is 
acknowledged that the deposits of tannin and other materials in 
certain cells and the concentration of the sap are conditions resulting 
from the struggle of the plant against inserts, and destined to oppose 
an unsuitable, medium to any attempt of development, Plant 
diseases do not, therefore, depend solely on the presence of a parasite, 
hut as much on the conditions predisposing the plant to a want of 
reactive energy, and it has been found that this predisposition was an 
attribute of certain species or certain vai-ieties. 

Meteorological Influences. — Although we are still badly equipped 
to struggle against atmospheric influences, each day brings new* dis- 
coveries from which agriculture know’s how to benefit. Thus hail 
and morning frosts may be effectively prevented — hail by artrficial per- 
cussion of the atmospheric layer where hail is formed, morning frosts 
by means of artificial clouds. Without neglecting therapeutic 
methods it is necessary to take incessant prophylactic measure's to 
prevent the evolution of diseases and their propagation, to treat the 
seed, the plant, the soil, and the crops by toxic producte, to destroy 
the plants invaded, which form hot-teds of infection, to avoid the im- 
portation of plants from districts notoriously infected. Effort must 
be made to apply a general treatment to the plant, to remove as far 
as possible all conditions favourable to the growth of parasites. The 
hygiene of the plant must receive careful attention ; sowing retarded 
or s^vanced ; the plants protected against eventual frosts and hail ; 
drain and lime the soil against humidity, the great predisposing cause 
of cryptogamie diseases ; apply appropriate strengthening manures; 
OQpope l^rdy species obtain^ by crossing or by selection, and create 
;ne» varieties combining great resistance to plant diseases with the 
.nefCMsary properties of production. So that the struggle may be sue* 
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cessful measures must be general. Each cultivator ought to be able 
to work in full knowledge of the cause ; he ought to be able to obtain 
information on the nature of the diseases which he observes, and the 
means which should be used to combat them. All interested should 
be able to act simultaneously over a large extent of territory, a con- 
dition which will alone crown any individual effort with success. 
There now exist in certain agricultural centres laboratories where all 
questions are solved gratuitously. These institutions are intended to 
help cultivators, and to supply them with the means of combating the 
diseases which ravage or menace their crops. The movement in 
favour of these institutions where all phytopathologic questions are 
studied, and which centralize all the observations made by interested 
parties on the diseases, the presence of which they have observed, is 
especially accentuated in Germany. When the prosperity of a country 
is threatened by the appearance of a disease and by its generalization 
it is necessary to take general measures. These are made imperative in 
many cases on cultivators by arrUes [an arrete is possibly equivalent 
to our Order in Council]. - 

If one considers that the damages caused annually to Erench 
crops by injurious insects, according to the calculations of authorized 
persons, amount to several hundreds of millions (a million francs = 
£40,000), that the loss due to cryptogamic disease reaches a still 
higher figure, an idea can be gained of the great necessity there is to 
generalize the methods of struggling against parasites, and the neces- 
sity of simultaneous acticm by all under the control and the direction 
of official agents. The first order dealing with the protection of 
crops against injurious insects is that of the Parliament of Paris of 
date 4 February, 1732 ; then carac the Act of the 26th Ventose Year IV, 
which rendered obligatory the destruction of grubs in general (modi- 
fied by the Act of 24 December, 1888). It especially prescribes the 
destruction of the grubs of Liparis chrysorrhea, the brown-tailed moth, 
the agglomerations of which in winter and in spring form silky 
wrappeus between the branches of fruit trees. The Order declares that 
“ After the date fixed by the Prefect, farmers who have not submitted 
to the prefectoral order, will be liable to a fine of six to fifteen francs, 
and obliged to pay to the administration the expenses incurred by it 
in grubbing on their domains The panic created by the appearance 
of the phylloxera in 1863 was followed by an effect which has made 
itself felt ih all branches of cultivation. Examination Commissions 
were formed, a National Agronomical Institute was founded in Paris. 
Clmirs of Agriculture were created, new laws were passed, the Ad- 
ministration is working with equal solicitude at all cultural pests, 
and it has enacted the measures required to cope against the ex^ 
tension of diseases. As a consequence of the International Phyl- 
loxerio Convention held at Berne, an' order of 10 September, 1884, 
interdicted the exportation and importation of rooted-up stocks apa 
of sprouts (shoots). Then the destruction of insectivorous birds has 
been forbidden. Cultivators too often misconstrue their precious 
collaboration in the struggle against parasites. 

Societies for the destruction of parasites have been formed in 
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cantons, bureaux of gratuitous information opened, enabling interested 
parties to know the disease which ravages their fields, told how to 
prevent it, or combat it, in the most economical conditions. These 
syndicates are cantonal or oommum^ ; their bye-laws must have pre- 
fectoral sanction ; their budget consists of the subscription of adher- 
ents, individual subscriptions, communal, and Government grants. 
The Council of Administration places the instruments, the insecticides, 
and the antioryptogamic products at the disposal of those interested ; it 
publishes the right times to use preventive or curative processes, and 
gives the detail of the methods to follow ; it directs itself at propitious 
seasons all the operations tending to the destruction of parasites, 
and to restore the fertility of the fields through the intermediary of an 
executive committee which has the direction and the responsibility of 
operations. Societies have been formed against the Apple-blossom 
Weevil," against the may-bug (cockchafer, Hanneton). The annual 
results obtained by some may-bug societies in a year are as follows : — 


Seine et Marne . destroyed 
Brie Comte Eobert „ 

Aisne . . . „ 

Bernay dans Eure „ 


282.500 kilogrammes.^ 

101,000 

13 thousand million cockchafers. 

148.500 kilogrammes. 


These figures are eloquent. However, if they show the useful inter- 
vention of the syndicates established for the destruction of injurious 
insects, they enable us to foresee the results that these syndicates would 
be capable of obtaining if their programme" was a broader one, and 
comprised all which concerns vegetable pathogenesis, prophylaxy, and 
thera^ubics. Common action organized in this way under wise 
direction will be a perfect method to combat agricultural pests and 
blights so long as no medical specialists for cultivated plants, with the 
same rank as veterina^ surgeons, exist. But there is much ground 
to be traversed before getting so far as that ; the science which should 
^ide these medical specialists is only in its infancy, and the most 
important problems are still to be solved. It is, however, necessary to 
reach this goal so that this younger sister of medicine appli^ by 
sp^ial practitioners may render inestimable serviced to cultivation 
and increase the jirosperity of the country. 


pecoliar style of numexation of French 
kg. or 282/K)0 kg., that 
^ impossible. Yet even in this country so gnat 

^ ehry»orrhea in 1782 that prayers vere offeredup 

forX webs^^nd boshei was offered 

tendency of present-day anthoritics is a» 
^beat to discard the theory of an intermediate host 

loarcerryj in favonr of Enksson’s theory of hereditary infsetion. 



CHAPTER I. 


COLD WATER-SUBMERSION— SPRAYING HOT WATER- 
IMMERSION— SPRAYING— HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. 

i’. Water, ^0.— Water is necessary to the plant (1) as food, (2) as 
solvent of nutritive matters. To a certain, extent crops increase in 
proportion to the water used in the cultivation. Want of water 
injures the plant, causes deformities, anomalies, and troubles of whiclb 
the chief are : jpUom, excess of hair on the stem and leaves, formation 
of t^ substances (piquants), stony pears, lignification of the roots ; 
nanisuic, potatoes with hliform rhizomes, fall of flower- buds, pre- 
mature drying of the leaves, honey-dew, barren flowers in the case of 
cereals. But on the other hand, if water is useful and even necessary 
to the plant, in excess, however, it is injurious thereto. In the latter 
case it is the cause of the following diseases : frmlee of the potato, 
rhj^idome of the potato, germination of the same plant before potato 
lifting, hollow fruits, stenfe and roots, premature formation of seeds, 
dropsy, gourmands, hypertrophy of the roots, cellular rottenness, 
frondescence, phyllodia or chloranthia, asphyxia of the seeds and 
roots, putridity of the seedlings. 

Use.r*— Water serves as a solvent or vebicle for most of the agents 
used to combat plant diseases ; but it can by itself alone serve as an 
insecticide in many cases, and as it is cheap it is profltable to use it. 
Cold or hot water is used as follows, according to circumstances : 
Cold wakr : Submersion ; spraying. Hot water : Immersion ; spraying. 

(a) Cold Water, Submersion. — Submersion or artificial inunda- 
tion a8pb3^iatesihe insects living or refuging in the soil. It consists in 
placing the area of the ground to be treated under water for a period 
of from two to sixty days, according to the nature of the soil and the 
kind of parasites to be destroyed. The soil must only be slightly per- 
meable, the “ground must not be on a slope, and it must be near a source 
of water capable of furnishing 6000-30,000 cubic metres per hectare (2^ 
acres), and to maintain it at that for a certain time. Submersion is not 
efficient unless it be complete, so that it may soak deeply into the 
inundat^ ground and be executed under certain conditions. The 
submersion of fields and vineyards is in use in different countries of' 
the globe, and everywhere gives encouraging results. The costs of 
submersion artf not ^eat when near a river from which the water can 
be led ; the expense in that case only amounts to 41 franca per hectare, 
sfty IBs. per acre. But when the water has to be brought by elevating 
maohmes then it may amount to 200 francs (£8) per hectare, say £3 is. 
per acre. To this must be added the co^^t oi manuring, 

• (28) 
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which must be abundant as the immersion exhausts the soil Sub- 
mersion was recommended for the first time in France in 1864 for the 
destruction of insects in meadows and fields. In 1870 the same treat- 
ment was applied to vineyards attacked by the phylloxera, and lately 
it has been used to render forests wholesome. 

Submersion of Fields and Meadows —The inundation of 
meadows and fields destroys the larvae of Goleoptera (beetles, weevils, 
etc.) and the grubs of the Lepidoptera, of which the following are the 
most important : (1) Melolmiha vulgaris (white worm), larvae of the 
may-bug (cockchafer).— Artificial inundations have been in general use 
in Hungary since 1888 to destroy this larva. The meadows are sub- 
mersed for eight days, and after that time all the white worms have 
disappeared. Be la Blanchcre has, however, seen water remain 
more than a month on ground infested with white worms without 
these being destroyed. That is explained by the fact that the larva 
of the cockchafer, very sensitive to moisture, to avoid contact there- 
with buries itself at such a depth as protects it from inundations. 
But it is only in impermeable ground that the white worm has the 
time to withdraw itself from the action of w^ater. In such ground 
recourse should not be made to artificial inundation but to carbon 


disulphide. During the two years of its evolution, the white worm 
descends into the soil in October, to a depth of about 2 feet, so 
as to pass the winter, beyond the reach of cold, and it is only in 
spring that it ascends to the level of the roots to gnaw at them. Ac- 
cording to the habits of this insect it is, t lifer ef ore, in spring and in 
summer that the ground should be flooded. (2) Phyionomus jmne- 
takis, Fb.— The larvse of this weevil are destroyed by flooding almost 
at the very outset. In America the cotton plantations are flooded to 
destroy the nu melons parasites in the soil. (3) Agrotis segetmn, 
W.V, (gi*ey worm grub of the dart moth).— Flooding to destroy 
this insect ought always to take place in summer. In many cases 
flooding of the fields by the excess of moisture exerts a vexing effect 
on plants by retarding the ripening of the crops, or by developing 
adventitious plants or parasitic fungi. It is not so, however, with 
all crops, and it has been observed that submerged beets have more 
vigour and resist the fungi which iavage them better during drought, 
guch as ihePhovia tabifica, the disease of the petiole of the leaves, the 
Pleospora pulrefaciens or the heart rot, and the bacillus of the bacillary 
gummosis of vine. These diseases being less intense after *subiner8ion 
the method is advantageous. 

Submersion of Forests. — Anderlind has shown the great service 
which the submersion of forests can render in the destruction of the 
insect ravagers of woods, the larva of which find a shelter under the 
moss and humus surrounding the stocks. In the different countries 
where submersion is in use the most dangerous insects only occasion 
msignracant damage, it is therefore one of the most powerful preven- 
tive measures against great invasions of certain forest parasites. The 
submersion : Mebloniha vulgaris, 4 
f n*. ^ckchaf er) . Weevils injurious to conifers : Hylobim A bi'Aii, 
• ( ge.spruce fir weevil). The Scoly tides so injurious to deciduous 
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trees : Hylesinus ater, F. ; H. opacus, Er. ; H. aiigustatus^ Hb. ; H. 
cunicularius, Kn. The saivflies, very injurious to coniferae, because their 
larvae not only attack the adult needles but prefer to devour the young 
shoots : Lyda camjmtris, L.,,and L, pratensis, L., the larvae of which 
bury themselves in August in the moss at the foot of trees to pass the 
winter there. L. erythrocephala, L. (red-headed Lyda), the larvae of 
which hide at the foot of trees in the month of June. Lophyrus Pini, 
the larvae of the second generation metamorphose into grubs iu the 
humus of the forest after passing the winter there. Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris,- Latr. (mole cricket). Winter subrhersion has little action 
on it, because like the white worm it descends deeply into the ground 
at the approach of cold. The following Lepidoptera : Lasiocampia 
Pini (or bombyx of the pine), the grub of which hibernates as chrysalis 
in moss at foot of tree. Trachea piniperda and Fidonia piniari, L., 
both hibemati^g in ground in the state of chrysalis. Submersion also 
frees the forest from the rodents which undermine it, and which in 
winter nibble the bark of young trees. But if on the plain the 
difficulties of submersion are not great, on the slopes where it is 
necessary to trace a series of parallel channels which flood the ground, 
by overflowing, this method becomes very costly, especially if it is 
necessary to raise the water by means of turbines or pumps. 

Antiphylloxeric Submersion. — In the beginning of the phyllo- 
xeric invasion in 1868, the sands of the dunes (sandhills) were found to 
be unfavourable to the propagation of this dangerous homoptera. The 
fact was observed at Aigufe-Mortes, where vines planted in the dunes 
remained flourishing, whilst those planted in the neighbourhood died 
without exception. According to Foex the sands exhibited a certain 
immunity to the phylloxera when they contained at least 80 per cent 
of silica, but a small amount of clay or limestone sufiiced to deprive 
the soil of this precious property. This immunity, studied by Van- 
nuecin at the viticulture laboratory of Montpellier, would appear to 
be due to the asphyxia produced by the water retained by capillai'ity 
between tthe grains of sand. Is that water suflicient to cause the 
asphyxia of the insect ; is it not rather the physical constitution of 
the sand which hinders the passage of this insect from one stock to 
another ? That is a point which has not yet been proven. Baibiani 
disputes the theory of the asphyxiant action of water in permeable 
ground consisting almost exclusively of silica ; he has in fact caused 
young phyl!oxera which he bad hatched in a sand medium to live 
under water for fifteen days. On the other hand, Faucon has observed 
that it takes forty-five days' immersion in water to kill the phylloxera. 
Now, sands are never impregnated so long by rain-water. Be that 
as it may, it was this immunity of the sands which gave the idea of 
submersion for the destruction of the phylloxera. It had formerly 
been remarked that long-continued rain was unfavourable to it, and 
that it shunned moisture by burying itself in the soil at great depths, 
only dying when the soil was thoroughly soaked. Eminent vine- 
growers, Faucon and P. Castelnau, concluded that submersion might 
be efficient, and since 1870 have submitted a part of their vines to 
this treatment. The wsults obtained were surprising. The following'. 
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table prepared by Faucon gives an idea of the improvement in the 
crop by the submersion of the vine : — 

TABLE I.— Sfcwinjf ihe Efftd of tho Sysiematic Immersion of Vinoyards o» 
Volume of Wine Produced, 


Tear. 

Remarks. 

Wine ift 
hectolUres. 

Wine in 
gaUmt. 

1867 

Year before the phylloxera invasion 

92% 

20,850 

1B68 

First year of invasion vines fumigated, non-snb* 
merged 

40 

880 

1869 

Second year of invasicm vines fumigated, noD-sab- 
merged 

35 

770 

1870 

First year with submersion without manure . 

120 

2,640 

1871 

Second „ „ „ . . 

450 

9,900 

1872 

Third year with submersion and manure 

849 

18,678 

1873 

Fourth „ „ „ (frost) . 

736 

16,192 

1874 

Fifth ts „ . 

1185 

! 24,970 

1875 

Sixth „ „ M . . 

2680 

58.960 


Henceforth submei^on was not slow in finding numerous partisans. 
It has been practised a little all through France, and its use has ex- 
tended to abroad. At the present time its efi&cacy is entirely accepted, 
and also the manner in which it is necessary to operate without injur- 
ing the submerged plants. In many di8t]Act8 the vines have been 
sav^ from complete destruction, and in other districts, formerly un- 
cultivated, productive and flourishing vineyards have been crated. 
Camargue is an example. In this district, where, however, the inun- 
dation water is charged with salt, submersion presents special difficul- 
ties, and good outfalls must be organized if it is wished to avoid seeing 
the salt appear sA great distances. 

Submersion in Actual Practice. — ^To submerge certain privileged 
vineyards the water of a neighbouring river may be deflected in part 
and brought on to the land by a natural slope. In countries where 
^ter IS scarce it has to be propelled on to the land by powerful cen- 
tnfugal pump working day and night. In all cases of winter 
pbmersion the vineyard , is divided into compartments of 4-6 
hectares {10-15 acres), separated from each other by BmaU dams 
and communicatory through small ditches. Before runhing on the 
water, care must be taken that the surface is well leveled so that the 

Windy distriots, snob as Vauelnse 
ndnses the vineyard being divided into more 
the divisions between whidi serve to bteab 
too great an amplitude, 
nndergronnd irrigation, advisee.inexeout- 
bare the roots 

witb eadi other closed basins which eomnronuiate 

^ channels. Water is made to ik)W thgran 

the ®°’* around the etoekf. VS^n 

the ground » suffletently wet and all the water has he^SS^wlli 
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thaif has to be doOe is to fill in the excavation Tvith the dry soil placed 
on one side, to spread it and rake it. Submersion is performed either 
in winter or during the active period of the vegetation of the vine. 

A. Winter Subniersion.^Wint€r submersion is a process which 
cannot evidently be applied everywhere, and which r^fuires special 
conditions, of which the following are the principal : (1) The ground 
must be slightly permeable, or very permeable but with an imper- 
meable subtil, such as is met with in the low plains of the French 
coast, and in isolated spots in the river alluvial soils 6t some of 
the chief water-courses. It is evident that too great a permeability 
of soil would require too large a volume of water. The daily decrease 
in the level of the water should not exceed a maximum of 10 centi- 
metres (4 inches), a centimetre in depth corresponding to 100 cubic 
metres of water per hectare, say 1404 cubic feet per acre. (2) The 
ground ought to be perceptibly flat or very slightly inclined, a slope of 
3 centimetres per metre (3 in 100) rendering submersion impracticable. 
(3) The vineyard should be situated, if possible, near to a stream of 
water, to an abundant spring, or to an artesian well, for it requires at 
least 6000 cubic metres of water per hectare, 84,780 cubic feet per 
acre. During the duration of the submersion, there is a dally loss 
of water, not only from absorption by the soil but also from evapora- 
tion into the atmosphere. The amount of water absorbed daily and 
the duration of the submersion have been studied by Cbauzit and 
L. Tronohaud-Verdier, who have prepared the following table 


.TABUS U.-^Shovjing the Daily Loss of Water by Absorption by Various Soils 
during Submersion, 


Soil, 

Duration of Submersion, 

Daily Loss of Water. 

Autumn, 

Winter. 

Slightly permeable 

Fairly „ . . i 

1 ermeable . . 

Very permeable ' . ' . 

50-55 days 
65-60 „ 
65-70 „ 

90 „ 

55-60 days 
60-65 ,, 
70-75 „ 

90 „ 

1 oentimetre 

1 to 4 eentimetres 

4 to 7 „ 

8 to 9 „ 


Evaporation into the atmosphere averages 6 millimetres in twenty- 
four hours in winter, though it reaches 10 millimetres in summer. 
(That is at the rate of an output of 1 litre per second per hectare, which 
is calculated in general as the general output of the channels serving to^ 
irrigate meadows.) (4) The duration and efficiency of the submersion, 
moreover, d^nds on the climate. It is known that in France it can 
only be,pi3bstised in the centre and south. In the north the vines 
'’’offid harve to pass the vrintet annonnded by ice, which woidd 
seriously injure them. The dura of the submersion should 
average sixty days in south and thirty days in central Ranee. 

B, Sul»ramtoii.0uriiig the Active P«1od of the Vtae.— Where 

quanUtiea of watw are deficient, summer irrigations, recom* 
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mended by Duponchel, Chauzit, and Dr. Debray, may be' adopted. 
Debray has, in fact, remarked that the phylloxera is killed more easily 
during the active period of the vine, and that the duration of the submer- 
sion can be reduced to eight days in September, while fifteen to twenty 
days are required in October, and forty to sixty days in winter. In 
this connexion the underground irrigation described by Duponchel 
produces the best effect. ,Bo that submersion maybe complete and' 
efficacious, i.e. so that the water can penetrate 2 feet into the soil, it 
requires 1000-1200 cubic metres of water per hectare, say 250-300 litres 
(55-66 gallons) of water per stock. It is executed during dry periods, 
when vegetation is not very active. It has been found, on the other 
hand, that short, repeated irrigations lasting forty-eight hours in 
summer, especially if underground, are as injurious to the phylloxera 
as long winter irrigations. Whilst even three days’ immersion in 
cold districts are injurious, underground irrigations of forty-eight ^ 
hours in the dry regions of the South have a favourable action on the 
development of this plant. The causes, which in the exceptional con- 
ditions of the French climate insure the prosperity of the vine and 
the quality of French wines, are none other than the climate itself and 
the method of culture applied, the hoeing of the soil. It creates on 
the surface of the soil a shallow layer of friable earth, which by break- 
ing the continuity of the capillaries arrests all evaporation from 
below. The rain-water thus imprisoned in the soil without com- 


munication with the exterior air constitutes that lasting 'store of 
underground moisture, which can only be*evaporated by the plant 
which aspirates it by the roots and which loses it by the leaves. The 
sap thus elaborated acquires that peculiar property of being specially 
apt to develop' fruits, whilst in moist districts submerged too often 
the more aqueous sap perfectly produces herbaceous vegetation and 
yields few grapes. To produce grapes of superior quality the fruits 
must be developed in a warm medium, and the roots be in a moist 
and warm medium. These essential conditions are awanting when 
prolonged superficial submersion is practised, but are not greatly 
affected by the underground irrigations recommended by Duponchel. 
Superficial sprinkling of the soil never gives useful results as regards 
grapes, but develops branches full of leaves [pampres). The super- 
ficial evaporation of the water so sprinkled by cooling the soil must 
retard the ripening of the crop. Submersions would therefore in 
general be rather prejuiicial to the quality of the crop df a healthy 
vme. As a curative agent, they produce, on the other hand, two 
efifects equally advantageous, they enable the vine to reconstitute its 
r^icular apparatus (root hairs) more or less atrophied by the gnawing 
of this louse. From this point of view, the irrigation of the vines 
may be regarded as of practical utility, but it should be executed 
with the greatest of precaution so as to modify as little as possible 
the special ^nditions which insure the quality of the grape. A 
sufficient imbibition must be created to be injurious to the phyl- 
u’ to the development of root filaments, avoiding 

w evaporation. These conditions are 

by nn etgtound itrt^tion, eapeciaWy ii \t be accotnnaniodbv 
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the addition of nitrogenous manures. In spite of the good results 
obtained by submersion and underground irrigation, these can only 
be regarded as a palliative and not as a curative method. Long 
winter submersions, short summer irrigations, do not kill all the 
phylloxeras which ravage the roots, and a new invasion always occurs ; 
thus the treatment should be annual. To diminish the number of 
the insects and stimulate the vegetative energy of the plant is not a 
sufficient remedy, and to re-establish the health of the plant it is well 
to destroy the parasites by powerful insecticides, such as carbon di- 
sulphide and sulphocarbonates, at the same time as the radicular 
system of the vine is strengthened by subterranean irrigations. Simple 
submersion along with strong manuring, by stimulating growth by 
moisture and fertilizers perceptibly diminishes the action of the phyl- 
loxera ; but it only creates, in reality, a modus vivendi between the 
parasite and the plant. In these conditions the latter may produce 
abundant gi'owth of leaf, but it will only give in the majoiity of cases a 
mediocre grape. It follows from the interesting researches of llaquenne 
and Deherain, that when a soil is withdrawn from the action of 
oxygen, as happens when it is covered by a sheet of water, the nitrates 
which it contains disappear rapidly, owing to the action of certain 
reducing ferments. On the other hand, Muntz has tried to find out 
how the roots of vines immersed for two months can respire. This 
long privation of air ought to be injurious. To prove it, Deherain 
and Vesque submitted vines for fifteen days to immersion in distilled 
water, and found that tj;iey rapidly died, whilst others placed in 
aerated water were in perfect health, it is, therefore, the want of 
oxygen which in submersion may well prove fatal to vines, and that 
more readily when it is practised during tiie period of. activity of the 
sap. River water used for submeision is the best, because it always 
contains air and nitrates, and vines submerged in these conditions 
resist for two months at least. That is an established fact which it 
is interesting to explain. The above-named scientific observers 
believe that the nitrates reduced by the ferments are converted into 
laughing gas which contains oxygen, and may support the respiration 
of llu! roots. This reduction observed in submerged land may become 
useful to vegetation, as it prevents the asphyxia of the vine. It is 
thus necessary to spread on the land an appreciable amount of 
nitrate if it be desired that the submersion should not injure the vine. 
French vina growers use in fact 600 kilogrammes of nitrate per hectare 
(528 lb. per acre), which is in no way exaggerated, but appreciably 
increases the cost of immersion. Certain muddy waters, such as 
those of the Dordogne and Garonne, for example, enable the amount 
of manure to be reduced a little. However, in spite of all the care 
brought to bear on immersion, there are vines which do not support 
the treatment. Espitalier cites the following species which die very 
rapidly: La Carignao, le Grenache, le Mourvedre, la Clairette, le 
Malbeo, le Merlot, and in general all the valuable species, whilst the 
Cabernet, the Petit Bouschet, and TAramon accommodate themselves 
well to it. This explains why simple immersion has been replaced in 
large vine-growing countries like the Gironde by irrigations with 
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golphotobon&te. Another drawback of sAmereion is that the vineii 
nlanted in low grounds are attacked by aU the cryptogamio ^srfes 
which multiply in moist districts and 8u£|ar more therefrom than 

“^o^overt’the following, according to Tisserand, is the im^se 
^in the use of immersion and of insecticides in the tr^tment of the 
vine: — 

TABLE IIL— Showing th» Increase in Area of the Submersion and Inseetieidal 
Treatment of F»n«« France^ 


Year. 

» 

Carbon 

Disulphide. 

PotauUm 

Su^hoedrh(mate.r 


Bectares. 

Hectares . , 

Hectares.^ 

1880 

8,098 

5,547 

1472 

1881 

8,195 

15,933 

2809 

1882 

12,543 

17,121 

3033 

1883 

.17,792 

. 23,926 

3097 

1884 

23,303 

33,446 

6286 

1885 

24,339 

40,585 

5227 

1886 

1887 

24,500 

47,315 

4459 

1888 

33,455 

66,705 

8089 

1889 

30,336 

57,887 

' 8841 

1890 

32,738 

62,208 

9377 


To sum up, submersion, if of undeniable efficacy, is a barbarous pro- 
cess, with many drawbacks, which should be advantageously replaced 
by irrigations with sulphocarbonate or with carbon distilphide. 
Amongst the antiphylloxeric treatments we should advise, according 
to circumstances, the following choice : Annual submersion may be 
applied .where exceptional conditions combine,, accompanying it, 
however, by very abundant manuring. Irrigations with sulpho- 
carbonate and carbon disulphide are reserved for de Ime vineyards, 
such as those of Bordelais, Burgundy, and Champagne. (Vbdn 
disulphide, applied by means of the Pal injector, to be adopted pre- 
ferably in small and medium cultures, and especially where the want 
of water renders submersion too costly. • 

Spraying.— Spraying with cold water destroys the following 
parasites : Ga^frnodmn (Fwmagine or smut of fruit trees), — Sorauer re- 
commends playing a jet of cold water on the crown of the trees after 
pruning that part. However, this operation must be repeated every 
evening in summer. Oapnodmm saluiinwn, Sdntgu. (hop black), may 
be prevented by spraying the leaves with, cold water and repeating 
the prMesB several ^ys (Niajels). IHngis Pyri, Fb.— The pear tor- 
beetie is foughit against in the same way by spraying nig ht and i^m- 
mg un^r the attacked leaves vnth cold crater, or with a little soap 

1 A heoUre u 2^ MM approxiiiiMel^^^ 
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added (Motitillpt). T^trai^thiis telarius, L. (red spider), which forms 
on different plants a disease called “la Grise,” is very sensitive to 
moisture and does not stand repeated cold-water spraying long 
(Thomas). Bryobia riHs (gooseberry aoarus) may be fought against 
by frequeht sprinkling of the leaves. Spraying with water can thus 
be used as a preventive against different species of Fumagine or smut* 
(Capnodium), M Sk means of killing acari, of which the Tetranychus 
(red spider) is the most widespread and injurious. 

(b) Hot Water acts very energetically on insects and fungi, which 
die in contact with boiling water. Plants and their seeds generally 
stand heat better. That enables their parasites to be destroyed with- 
out injuring themselves. 

Resistance of Insects to Heat. — All insects in seed are destroyed 
below 100® 0. (212* F.). Bruchideae (small weevils, pea-weevils) die 
in five minutes, at 60“ C. (140* F.). Ordinary weevils do not stand 
50* 0. (122* F.). Grubs touched by water of 50*-80“ G. (122*-176“ F.) 
die without exception. Coleoptera (beetles) which sometimes stand 
great heat never bear 100* C. (212* F.) (Schribaux, Bussard, and 
Etienne). 

Resistance of Seed to Heat.— Seeds can undergo a dry beat 
without injury, whilst the action of moist heat, and of water above 60“ 
0. (140* F.) is often injurious. Seed-corn, with the exception of maize, 
can support a heat of 100“ C. for an hour without its germination 
being affected. In spite of the considerable loss in water which the 
grain undergoes in such conditions, seed-wheat, for example, which 
contained 13 per cent .of ^ater before being heated lost 9’4 of water 
during the operation. Their vitality is not diminished. Of Japhet seed- 
wheat heated for an hour in a stove at 106* C.'(22l* F.) 97 per cent 
still genninated; at 115* C. (239* F.) 95 per cent; at 116* C. (240'8* 
F.) 93 per cent ; at 120“ C. (248* F.) 56 per cent ; at 125* C. (257* F.) 
4 per cent. [Potatoes dipped in boiling water do not germinate.] 

During researches on the Alucite Doyere likewise succeeded in 
heating seed-wheat dried in vacuo to 100“ C. (212* F.) without it 
losing itsHEaoulty of germinating. By previously drying seeds at a low 
temperature Jodin heated grains of s^-wheat to high temperatures 
without alteration. Peas and garden-cress seed heated directly to 98* 
0. (96’4 F.) for ten hours were no longer capable of germination, whilst 
others submitted to the same heat for the same time stood the heat 
perfectly, after being heated for twenty-four hours to 60* C. (140* F.). 
The peas retained a germinating capacity of 60 per cent. Therefore, if 
seed be heated in such a way as to allow the water to evaporate pre- 
viously, by heating in an open vessel or in presence of such substances 
as sulphuric acid, calcium chloride, and quicklime, they undergo no 
alteration. Seed-peas under such conditions stood heating for 206 
days at 40* G. (104* F.). 

Rcstotance of Pungl to Heat-Fungi gpMes are generally re- 
markably sensitive to moist heat, but per contra they stand dry heat 
well, ^hindler found that the spores of the UstUagineos which re- 
sist Very great dry heats, are rapidly injured if the hot medium is 
saturate with water vapour. In these conditions Uie spores of black 
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rust perish at 60» C. (140» F.), those of brown rust at 45'-50° C. (113"- 
1 32® F f Herzberg has eocopared the resistance of spores of different 
ages to the action of heat, and found the following temperatures as 
those at which they succumbed 


TART.P n-Skowinq the Tempemhives at ivhich tiie Spores of different Species 
' of Cstilogo are Killed. 




r. Avenu\ 

L'. Pcrennms. 

U. Hordei. 

Vi Triiici. 


°C. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X.i 

Old spores . 
Young .spores 

47-50^ 

50-o3 

I 45^474 ^ 

1 o0^<53^ : 

40i-4 J 
47i-o0i 

45i-47| 1 

; 46-474 ' 

! 45|-47f 


It follows that the young spores are more resistant than the old 
ones, and that the temperature required to destroy the vitality of a 
spore is not the same for spores of different species. 

The sensitiveness of parasites to hot water and the com- 
parative resistance of plants have permitted the use of different treat- 
ments, especially preventive, to tree plants from certain diseases. 

Immersion ‘'or Steeping.— This consists in dipping seeds or 
plants in hot water to free them from disease germs adhering to their 
surface. 

Hot Water Steepini/ of Seed-Corn to Kdi Disease Spores . — Steeping 
seed-corn in hot water is practised before sowing to destroy the 
dormant spores of smut and bunt, which adhere to their surface 
and help to propagate these diseases. Brefeld, observing that cold 
water was injurious to the development of the spores of bunt, 
tried washing seed with cold water, and so obtained an appreci- 
able but incomplete result. On the other hand, hot water has 
been recognized as deadly to the spores of these fungi, and treating 
the seed by hot water would wholly suppress cryptogamic diseases if 
the seed formed the sole factor of their propagation. To get satis- 
factory results steeping the seeds in hot water should be done in a 
strictly scientific manner. It is only efficacious if the temperature of 
the bath has been rigorously maintained at a certain degree. A greater 
heat than that required to kill the spores should be avoided, for it will 
appreciably diminish the germi native capacity of the seed, and may 
even destroy it. If there he a difference of sensitiveness between the 
seeds and the spores as regards heat, it is so small that a difference 
of a few degrees may be fatal, A low temperature should also be 
avoided, as it favours the disease instead of preventing it. Warm 
moisture helps, in fact, a premature development of the spores. The 
promycelium and the sporidia formed then attack the young plant as 
soon as hatched. It is a known fact Ihat bunt as well as smut 
are more injurious to the plant the younger they attack it. When 
well done, steeping in. hot water imparts to the seed in many cases a 


J To bring to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9, divide by fi, and add 82. 
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greater germinative capacity, so that the plant has acquired a certain 
development when the spores which have escaped the treatment 
germinate. That is one reason in favour of steeping ; the other methods 
of treating seed generally retard their germination. Steeping gave in 
certain oases results which it had been impossible to obtain by sulphat- 
ing (Kuhn’s), and it is in such particular cases that its use is prescnbed, 
in spite of the difficulties of carrying it out which the farmer has to 
face in a peculiarly complicated plant, and the minute practical care 
required to secure a good result. B. Prevost was the first to observe 
that steeping seedroorn in hot water diminished the power of contagion 
of smut. In 1888 Jensen studied this treatment with great care 
and perseverance. The researches of Kuhn and Sorauer in Germany, 
J. Eriksson in Sweden, Linhart and Mezey in Hungary, Kellermann 
and S^^ngle in America, Prillieux and Schribaux in France, confirmed 
Jensen’s very precise observations and conclusions. The follow- 
•ing, according to Eriksson, is the manner in which Jensen’s method 
should be applied on the large scale. The operation requires (1) A 
boiler or large pot in which to boil water. (2) Thr^ tubs : No. 1 for 
hot water, No. 2 for tepid water, No. 3 for cold water. (3) Two 
willow baskets, completely lined inside, including the lid, with bolting 
cloth. (4) A thermometer. After having prepared a certain amount 
of boiling water, 50 litres {11 gallons) are withdrawn and run into the 
first tub, which is cooled to the desired temperature with 40-50 litres 
(9-11 gallons) of cold water. In the second tub about 20 litres (4*4 
gallons) ©f boiling water are mixed with 80 litres (17-6 gallons) of cold 
water so as to get a tem^ihrature between 25^ or 30® C. (57°-86° F.). 
Cold water is run into the third tub. The seed to be treated is placed in 
baskets, the lids of which are carefully closed so as to enable them to be 
completely immersed. Each basket contains about half a bushel of seed. 
After firmly attaching the basket to a stick it is plunged, first in the 
cold water to moisten the grain completely, then the same operation 
is repeated in the tepid water, taking care to raise up the basket and 
re-dip it several times. Finally it is dipped for five minutes in the 
hot watet^ raising and lowering the basket. The operation is finished, 
and the grains so treated can be immediately sown by hand, or they 
may well be spread out to dry. It goes without saying that it is neces- 
sary to disinfect the boards on which the grain is spread perfectly, as 
well as the bags to contain it, by hot water, boailiie bprdelaise, or simply 
a solution of sulphate of iron. With three men and two baskets 400- 
600 litres (ll-13| bushels) of grain may be disinfected in an hour, at 
the expense of 26 centimes per hectolitre, or about Id. a bushel. 
Kellermann and Swingle have simplified this process by dispensing with 
one of the three tubs, the cold water one. They only use a tub of water 
at 43®-54° C. (109‘4“-129‘2® F.) and a tub of water at 56® C. (132*8® F.). 
They use a basket of wire gauze of a capacity of 36 litres, say 8 gallons, 
which they only half fill with grain or simply a canvas bag. They 
first dip the basket for a minute in tepid water to warm the grain, 
then fifteen minutes in hot water at 56® C. They consider it useless 
alternately to raise and lower the basket into hot water. Each cereal 
18 attacked by one or several species of rust, and it is necessary to 
3 
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examine the action of Jensen’s treatment on eaoli of ita parasites, 
Hordei Bref., on barley (Hordeum vnlgare) and Ustilago 
Jens&nn, Bost., on barley (Hordeum distichum). The steeping of 
grains of barley exhibits certain diiSouhies vihen these are still sur- 
rounded with glumes. By ordinary steeping, the spores between the 
grains and the glumes are not killed even if the water is raised to 60® 
C. (140® F.), whilst in an atmosphere containing ^e vapour of walM, 
JenW has observed destruction to be complete at 62^® C» (126'J® F.). 
Eriksson got excellent results by softening them for four hours in cold 
water before steeping, and allowing them to swell for four hours in an 
aerated place, afterwards bagging them up. It suffices, therefore, to 
immerse the grain for five minutes at 52*5® C. (126'^ ;F., Jensen), at 
which heat all the spores perish. The water can, without fear of 
diminishing the germinative capacity of the seed, be heated up to 60“ 
C. (140® E.), barley standing that heat without injury. , According to, 
Kuhn, it is injurious to leave the grain for twelve hours in cold water 
before proceeding to the (hot) steep, but by not exceeding four hours, 
Sorauer foiind that such was in no way injurious to the development 
of the seeds. Kellermann, Swingle, and Kirchner dispense entirely 
with the first immersion in cold water, and claim to have obtained satis- 
faotory results by one dip in hot water at 62*6® O. (126^® F,), even if 
the grains be glumed. Kirchner found that after a dip of five minuteg 
in water of 56® C. (132*8® F.) grains of seed-barley germinated thus 


TABLE y,— Showing 


Treated 

Untreated 


Seed-Barley m Hot Watered Oertnin- 


alive Capacity. « 
Germinated 
after two days. 

Per cent. 

. 74-5 
. 69-75 


Germinated 
after ten days. 
Per cent. 
98-0 
97-0 


Besides the disinfectant action there is thus an evident increMe 
in the germinative capacity of the seeds. Whilst the researches of 
Kellermann, Swingle, Jensen, Linhart and Mezey, Pzillieux and 
Schribaux confirm this observation, Hollrung is of a contrarj opinion. 

Ustilc^o Tritic% Jensm (smut of wheat, Triticum Sativum) ; Til^ 
letia caries, Tul., “ stinking smut ” or “ bunt ” of wheat ; Tilletia 
Kuhn (loose or flying smut of wheat). — According to Herzbei^, the 
spores^ of Ustilago Tritid are destroyed at a temperature of 48® C. 
(118*4 F.), and those of Tilletia do not germinate after ijnmersion in 
water of 55®-56® C. (131®-132*8® F.). By treating wheat grain by one 
immersion of five to fifteen minutes in water of 66® C. (132*8^ F,), 
Sorauer obtained the following results : — 


TABLE VI .— of Steeping Seed-Wheat in Hot Water during different 
Periods of Time. 


Untreated grain .... 
G»in treated five minntes . 

ten . 

fifteen minntes . 


. 87 pet cent ol planta trbicb gave 
5*17 per eent of ** bunted ” ears. 

. 91 per oentol plants which gave 
9'225 per eent at “ banted ’’ ears. 

. 87| per cent of pluits wldah gave 
0*167 per cent of ** buntel^* can. 

• 87l per eent of plants which gave , 
0*071 per cent of ** banted ” earfi ^ 
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By treating l^e gmin with 0*6 per cent of blue vitriol he obtained 
86| per cent of plants. It may therefor^ be inferred that an immersion 
of I've minutes suffices, and that it has an advantage over blue vitriol 
because it stimulates germination instead of retarding it like the latter. 
Klebahn, however, is of opinion that immersion has no advantage over 
vitriol steeping, and Kirchner asMrts that it diminishes the germinative 
power. Selby found that the same result was got by immersion as by 
treatment for twenty-four hours with a solution of 0-5 per cent of blue 
vitriol, 0*2 per cent of formaline, and 0'76 per cent of potassium 
sulphida When wheat is immersed on the large scale against bunt it 
is well to dip the grain hrst in water, skim it, and cast aside all those 
grains which ffoat. These are precisely the bunt-infested ones. Those 
which lie on the bottom of the water are alone dipped in the hot water. 

UBtilagin AveiiMf Eost. (loose smut of oats, A vena saliva ) ; UstUago 
^ymnnanSy 'Eost. (smut of oats, Avena elatior ). — The spores of Vsti- 
lago'Avenae stand air heated to 52° C. (125*6° P.), but they do not 
stand dipping in hot water at 54°-56° C. {i29*2°-132*8° R) (Sorauer). 
Kirchner found that seed-oats treated in that way gave the following 
result against untreated 

TABLE yiL^SJmoing Effect of Steeping Seed-Oats in Hot Water on. Germin^ 
ative Capacity. 


Treated 
Untreated . 


Germinated 
in two days. 
Per cent. 
24-75 
6-75 


Germinated 
in ten (tays. 
Per cent. 
84 ‘ 5 - 
81-75 


I^reatment on the large scale lowei’s the percentage of diseased plants 
to about 0*2-0*7 per cent (Eriksson). According to Kellermann and. 
Swingle, a fifteen minutes' dip in water at 55*6° C. does not alter the 
germinative power of oats, and all authors agree in saying that the^ 
immersion of seed-oats is better than treatment with blue vitriol, because^ 
it stimulates instead of retards the germination. It is therefore from 
this point of view a useful discovery, and Klebahn is of opinion that, 
this treatment, general for all other cereals, is prescribed for oatsi 
Urocystes occulta^ Eabenh. (smut of the stems of rye). — By im- 
mersing seed-rye for five minutes in hot water Kirchner obtained 
against untreated grain the following results : — 

TABLE VIII .*— Effect of Steeping Seed^Bye in Hot Water on Germin- 
ative Capacity. * 


Germinated Germinated 

in two days. in ten days. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Treated . . > , 91 96-5 

Untreated .... 95*25 98-0 


^riale on ci large scale by Klebahn did not give better results. The 
immersion of ^ed-rye presents no advantage jn this case over treat- 
ment wit^L blue vitrio!, because it retards germination like the latter. 
UBtilago Pamo^iftftacst, Wini (smut of o^let).— Treatment with 
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blue vitriol or immersion may be employed indifferently, as they both 
give the same result. The millet se^s must be left seven and a half 
to twelve minutes in water at 55® G. (131® F.). 

Vstilago Maydi^, Corda (smut of maize).— Nijpels prescribes the 
immersion of maize by Jensen's method ; it gives good results. . 

Ustilago broviivorat Fisch. (smut of brome grass, Bromus arvertim). 
—According to Rostrup impaersion has also been tried with success 
against this disease. 

Spkaerella Tulasmi, Junez (black of cereals, Cladosporium her^ 
barmm), — Giltay prevented the development of this disease by 
immersion in hot water. Kolpin Kavn prevented it entirely on barley 
and oats by Jensen’s immersion at 52®-53® C. (125'6®-127’4®F,) for five 
minutes, after previously softening the gi’ain for fifteen minutes in 
cold water, ' ^ 

Puccinia (rust of cereals). — The numerous experiments of , 
Galloway in America to diminish the rust of cereals by dipping the 
seed for fifteen minutes into water heated to 56® C. (132-8° F.) have 
not given the result anticipated. The treated seed gave as many 
diseased plants as the untreated. That is due to the method of 
development of the fungus, which does not appear, in fact, to propagate 
itself through the seed. Immersion has also been used to prevent 
beet diseases, due to fungi propagated through the seed. These diseases 
are Pythimi de Baryanum, Hesse; Ehizoctonia violacm^ Tul. (beet 
Ehizoctone) ; Phoma tabifi^a, Pril. et Del. (disease of the petioles of the 
Aeavesy, Plcospora putTe/ociens, Prank, (rottenness of the heart). 
Jensen’s method has given excellent resrdts, and it iollows Irom the 
trials made by HoUrung that immersion, instead of injuring the seed, 
on the contrary stimulates their germination. Treatment with cold 
water greatly increases the germinative capacity of beet seed; but 
it must not be kept ninety days after immersion before sowing, 
because the effect gradually disappears. If the seed be sown soon after 
immersion an excellent result is obtained with very few diseased 
plants. The procedure is as follows : The seed, in a wire-gauze 
basket, is immersed for six hours in cold water, left to dram ten to 
twelve hours in an airy place, then dipped for five minutes into water 
heated to 53-5® C. (123*3® F.), taking care to dip and raise the basket 
at regular intervals. Nothing further is required but to pass the seed 
into a bath of cold water, and it may be sown at once, or after 
standing for not more than ninety days. Summing np, Jensen's 
method sometimes gives results inferior to treatment by blue vitriol, 
because it scarcely ever diminishes the germinative capacity of 
the seed treated ; it is only really prescribed for the disinfection of 
seed-oats, for the results are undoubtedly superior. For all other 
cereals blue vitriol, bouillie bordelaise, or potassium sulphide may be 
prescribed. The latter process was recommended by Jensen himself 
m 1895 ('' Ceres *' powder) as capable of replacing immersion. 

Immersion of Seed against Insects.— P%«aa;fira.—Balbiani’s re- 
parches on resistance of phylloxera eggs show that non-rooted buds can 

in water heated 

to 45 -50 C. Experiments renewed in 1887 by G. Couanon, G. Henne- 
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guy, and E. Salomon confirm the results obtained. This method is 
currently used to-day. Not only does it cause no prejudice to slips 
catching root, but it seems, on the contrary, to facilitate it. And the 
importance of this treatment is so much the greater as it follows from 
determinations made in Algeria (1885), in Champagne (1890), and in 
Lorraine (1894), that new phylloxera hot-beds have no other origin 
than plants coming from countries infested with this formidable insect. 
G. Couanon and J. Michon resumed the same experiments and ex- 
tended them to rooted plants which are most frequently used in the 
reconstitution of vineyards. Booted Noah plants, dipped for three, 
four, and five minutes in water at 53° C. (127 '4° F.) (51° C. at the 
exit, 123*8° F.), were planted at the same time as test samples. They 
took root completely, as well in the greenhouse as in the open air, and 
the vines grew very finely. Dipping in water at 53° C. (127 ‘4° F.) 
is thus a practical and economic method for disinfecting vines, rooted 
or not, for it kills at the same time both the insects and their eggs. 
It has also the advantage over the sulphocarbonate treatment recom- 
mended by Mouillefert, that it does not require, like this latter, two to 
three hours, and has no injurious action on the plants (Balbiani). 
Disinfection by hot water gives very satisfactory results ; the same pro- 
cess has been used for other fruit trees intended for sale, and cochineals, 
the woolly aphis, and other injurious insects, have been simultane- 
ously destroyed. According to Danesi, all fruit trees, the peach excepted, 
stand very well being dipped for five to ten minutes into water at 
53° C. (127 4° F,), To ensure complete diamfeclion the whole plants 
must he entirely dipped into the water at 53° 0. (127*4° F.), and dried in 
the air on a copper grating. They can then be packed in disinfected 
moss and despatched. 

Br'uchm Pki, L. (pea- weevil). —To kill this insect Fletcher recom- 
mends the following method: A vessel is taken which is half-filled 
with the infested peas, and boiling water poured on until they are 
entirely submerged. The vessel is then filled with cold water, and 
left to stand for twenty-four hours. The peas which do not suffer from 
the treatment and which are entirely freed from the insects they 
sheltered can then be sown. • De la Bonnefon advises to drop the 
peas into water and leave them there for some hours. The peas which 
remain at the bottom are put into an oven the temperature of which 
is 60° C. (140° F.). After some time they are taken out and then 
sown. • 

Hot Water Spraying.—Spraying plants with hot water has not 
only been used to destroy injurious insects, but also to cause' certain 
fungi to disappear, such as the Erysiphecs or mildews, which crawl on 
the surface of the epidermis without ever penetrating into the interior 
of the tissues. It is owing to this peculiarity that they can be destroyed 
by hot water. The leaves of plants stand without injury sprayings of 
7r-85° C. (170'6°-186° F.), whilst ,at that temperature the mildews 
^lisappear entirely. The roots alone of the plant must be protected, 
because they suffer from contact with water at that temperature. 
Hot Sjpraying has been used against the following mildews : Uncinula 
Americana, How. (oidium of the vine) ; Sphaerotheca pannosa, Lev. 
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(mildew of the rose bush) ; Sphaerotheca OdstogrnefVtev. (mildew of 
the hop). 

Hot water has found numerous applications against msects very 
sensitive to heat. Galemca of the elm ; Fofmrn^ ants ; Fierides of 
the cabbage; Cochylk Pyralis of the vine; Cabbage Mob; I)i<it8pineSi 
Cochineals, red spider, » 

Galeruca Calmariensis {Gaieruca of the elm).— To destroy this 
insect, Eobert sprays the stock and the lower part of the trees with 
boiling water. The time for doing so is select^ when the larvse are 
being transformed into grubs around the stock, i.e. about the end^ of 
July or beginning of August. 

Formica (ants).— Boiling water destroys ants. It may be used 
each time that there is no risk of touching the roots, which do not 
stand hot water at that temperature. 

Pieris {Pierides of the cabbage).— When they are not destroyed 
when they are small, the grubs of Pierides (white butterflies) so ravage 
cabbage as to render them unsaleable. Kiley has obeerv^ that the 
girabs die when they are sprayed with water at 55" C. (131® F.), whilst 
cabbage leaves do not suffer at that temperature. 

Conchylis Ambignella, Hubn {Cockylis of vine); Tortryx vitana 
{Pyralis of vine).— Scalding is the best method of des^ying these in- 
sects. 1 1 consists in spmyiug the stocks with boiling water when vege- 
tation is arrested, and when the insects have chosen the fissures in the 


hark as a common refuge. This process, discovered in 1828 by Benoit- 
Baoiet, vine grower at Bomaneche (Saone^t Loire), was not known 
until 1838. Eaclet experimented on the same vines for ten years, 
and after having found all the advantages of scalding, he advised its 
use, preferably in March or April. According to the researches 
published in 1868 by Terrel des Chines, it has bron definitely de- 
cided : (1) That scalding, even when applied ten years running, did no 
harm. (2) That it not only destroys Pyralis, but also many other 
insects of the vine. (3) That it also destroys thie vegetable parasites 
of fhe vine, mosses, lichens, etc. (4) That it stops the growjh of ad- 
ventitious buds along the old wood which is a loss of sap for the 
stock and thus saves pruning. However, in spite of the excellent re- 
sults, this method is practis^ very little, and that because it requires 
a litre of boiling water per stock, and it is not easy to use such large 
quantities in the middle of a field. For some years scalding of vines 
has become common by an improvement in the apparatus. The 
water is now heated in a portable boiler (fig. 1) fitted with two lugs by 
Which It can easily be carri^. It costa 30.50 francs (248.-40 b.). When 
we water boib the workman is warned by a whistle on the safety valve, 
ile then fi^ a sort pf tinned-iron coffee-pot (fig. 2*, holding a litre, 
and. covered with cloth, or better still with a double jacket, so as to 
pr^ent cooling. The water must be at 80® C. (176® F.) at. the time 
de^tniction of P^alU, and 90®-100® C. 


r* i. ii- . , . . r . I Bii line pime 

dejjruotion of Pfralit, and 90"-100" C. 
Iv' penetrate t\ieaV\ky cocoons 

■^loh prot^ the smaU grohs. To inoreaae the temperatnre of the 

are ^ 6’ or 6“ C, (/-lO-SM.) e*tr» 

emntvinff "P cooling,; I” 

P^y 8 coffee-pot entirely on each stock fch« tvni*kma.n 
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act mpidiyr He should with the drawn-out spout of the coffee-pot 
pour the hot water on the stock, rising in a spiral from the bottom, so 
that the water at the required temperature penetrates into all the 
interstices of the bark. The operation must be performed from 
below upwards, for if scalding was begun from the top of the stock 
the of water, perforce cooled, would flow over the lower parts 
and fill the mter^ioes; the boiling water poured afterwards would 
have no mortal eflfect on the insects on the bottom of the stock, 
because they would not receive it directly. This precaution is parti- 
cularly necessary m treating old vines, because these are generally the 
refuge prefe^ed by grubs owing to the rugosity of the stock. Two 
workmen suffice to carry out the scalding ; one feeds the fire and fiUs 
the boiler as the boiling water is drawn off, the other runs the hot 
water into the coffee-pots and pours their contents on the stocks. 
Working thus, 1500-2000 stocks can be treated per day. The boiler 
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consumes about 200 kilogrammes (4 cwt.) of coal per day. To diminish 
the labour, large boilers are also used, with taps to which mdia-rubber 
tubing is attached ending in a nozzle, with intermittent jet. This 
nozzle which projects the water on the stock has the advantage of 
penetrating deeply into the cracks of the bark. This process, though 
preferable to others, is only used in large vineyards. Scalding should 
^ ^ue after the vintage when the ^s have taken refuge in the 
^rk, and before they have assumed the chrysalis form, for the latter 
is not^ 80 sensitive as the grub. It is carried out as soon as pruning 
is finished and preferably in calm, fine weather. To combat the 
CockyUs it is necessary to operate in Ootc^r or November, whilst the 
grub has not yet finished its cocoon ; against the Py rails, which ze- 
^ ^ pTooeeSings can he tahen sH wiiAet up 

ewape lrmn the cocoon. In districts where props «re 
hoiled by placing tlpoa in oases, into which steam is 
mjeated ^ ten minutes, or by steeping them in boiling water 
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for five Sqalfiing carefully done with water at the tempera- 

ture indicated is always efficaoidui and has no injurious action on 
the vines if care be taken to perform it before the appearance of the 
bud. It is recognized that of all the treatments adopted against the 
Pyralis, scalding is still that which succeeds best. But it must be 
carried out with a certain regularity each year, otherwise the butter- 
fly would again appear. This is the treatment which succeeds best 
against the Cochylis, provided it be done from October to November, 

Margantia. histrionica, Hahn {the red cabbage bug). — Murfeld has 
shown that these small bugs *do not stand water heated to Gfi’S" 0. 
(150® F.), a heat which does, not alter cabbage leaves. Cochineals also 
suffer much from treatment with hot water. Beh found that 
generally they did not stand a great heat. Water at 64“ C, (129^2° F.) 
kills them in forty minutes and water at 55“ C, (131® F.) in twenty- 
two minutes ; water at 60®-65® C. (140“-149“ F.) kiUs the apple cochineal, 
Aspidioius osireaformis, and the pear cochineal, Dimpis pnricola^ but 
most cochineal stand a greater heat. The scalding of trees in winter 
is, therefore, an excellent method of freeing them from all these 
parasites. 

Tetranychiis telarkis, L. (red spider). — In November this acarus 
takes refuge under the bark of the stock. The hot- water treatment 
can then be applied. The scalding executed as described above to 
destroy Pyralis can at the same time get rid of the red spider, 

2 . Hydrogen Peroxide, — Preparation.— •'Py decomposing 

barium peroxide by hydrochloric acid in th^ cold and then precipitate 
ing the baryta by sulphuric acid. 

BaOg + 2HC1 ~ BaCl2 + 

Barium Hydro- Barium Hydrogen 

peroxide. chloric chloride. peroxide, 

acid. 

Properties. — Hydrogen peroxide is a colourless syrupy liquid. A 
heat of 27“-30® C. (80* 6®- 86° F.) and light decompose it into water and 
oxygen. Aqueous solutions are very unstable but a small afeount of 
sulphuric acid gives them stability. 

U^.— The numerous applications of hydrogen peroxide in human 
medicine led to the expectation of good results in the treatment of 
plant diseases with this product. Hitchcock and Carleton tried 
hydrogen peroxide in solution of different strengths oi^ the uredo- 
spores of Puccinia, but a solution of — 

TABLE IX. BetuU of Treating Puecinia Uredospores with Hydrogen Peroxids 
of Various Strengths. 

O'l per cent acting daring 7 hours on spores of Pucoinia graminiSy Pers. 

»’ » Pwxinia Bubigo vera, Wint. 

»> » « 1 , Puecinia eoronata, Corda. 

^r from destroying these spores rather favoured their development 
than otherwise. 
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HYDBOGEN SULPHIDE-SULPHUR. 

3. Hydrogen Sulphide (Sulphuretted Hydrogen, HjS).— Pre- 
paration.— By decomposing sulphides by a dilute acid. Iron sulphide 
• is generally used. It is dropped in pieces into a Wolff’s flask, two- thirds 
filled with water. By running in dilute sulphuric acid through a funnel 
there are produced (1) iron sulphate and (2) sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which is collected in a gasometer. 

Properties. — Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas with the odour 
and taste of rotten eggs. It burns with a blue flame. It is very 
poisonous and treacherous, for it acts without any other warning than 
a bad smell. A small bird perished in an atmosphere which contained 
T^\y^th ; a horse does not live long in an atmosphere containing 
of this gas. Under its influence the globules of blood are unable to 
fix oxygen. * 

Action on Plants. — Hydrogen sulphide is also injurious to plants ; 
in its presence the leaves are coloured with yellow spots, which en- 
tirely invade them, then the plants die. Schroder and Bems' found 
that to be the case in the neighbourhood of factories which disengage 
a certain amount through their chimneys ; gasworks amongst others, 
for coal gas always contains a certain quantity. An atmosphere 
only containing of hydrogen sulphide, that is to say, an amount 
scarcely perceptible to the smell, but slightly blackening paper steeped 
in lead acetate, is poisonous to the • plant. However, the toxic dose 
varies greatly with the species of plants. Even roots themselves are 
capable of absorbing it, and take a blue colour (Kny). 

Action on Insects. — Mouiilefert has examined the action of hydro- 
gen sulphide on the phylloxera. On roots exposed in a flask filled 
with this gas these parasites died in three minutes, but whilst at the 
end of that time the adults were dead, the larvee and the eggs did not 
appear to suffer. In an^atmosphere containing 1 volume of HgS in 
150 volumes of air the "phylloxeras were found dead after twenty- 
four hours. If it* contained 1 volume of HgS in loO volumes of air 
it took forty-eight' hours to destroy these lice completely. Now, as a 
htre of sulphuretted hydrogen weighs 1‘5 gramme, an atmosphere con- 
taining 1 per cent of this gas by volume only contains by weight 0-0013 
per cent of that acid. As that amount represents the limit of toxicity 
of this gas for the phylloxera, and as it requires 0‘0016 gramme 
bon disulphide in 100 c.o. of air, it may be concluded that hydr^sn 
sulphide is as poisohous to insects as carbon disulphide. 

( 41 ) 
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Use.— To utilize this property, therefore, ^ hydrogea 
sulphide, it ouly remains* to discover a process capable (i;giving rise 
to the formation of this gas in the layers of soil round Id infected 
Vme. The alkaline sulphocarbonates fulfil this object. They decent 
pose in the presence of moisture and the acidity of l^e ac^ into fidka?^ 
me carbonate and hydrogen sulphide. 

KjCS3 + ~ ^^2 + ^28 

PotaBsium Water. Oarboalo Fotageiom Carbon Hydro^ 

Buipbo- aeld. carbonate, disci- sulphim 

eartonate. * phide, ' 


Mouillefert tried ammonium sulphide, tdiich acts perceptibly on 
the phylloxera in the same way as hydrogen sulphide. He buried 
around the roots, after having laid them bare, 500 grammes (1^ lb.) 
per stock of a mixture of 36 parts of calcium sulphide and 66 ' 
parts of sulphate of ammonia. Under the influence of mmsture these 
two salts dissolve in the ground, and yield by double decomposition 
ammonium sulphide and calcium sulphate. The result was negative. 

Melolonthok vulgaris (cockchafer).— The insecticide property of 
hydrogen sulphide has been utilized to destroy numerous injurious 
insects, living in the soil, especially the white worm. Dr. Precht has 
taken out a German patent to claim a process of formation of this gas 
in the soil. Prior thereto Soy had recommended the burying in the 
ground of cinders rich in iron sulphide. In Italy good results are 
obtained against the white worm by ploughfhg in white mustard, more 
especially mixed with one ton of gypsum per acre. The decomposition 
of these plants Would appear to produce much sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Heterodera Schachtii, Schm. — The ploughing in of crucifers and 
gypsum did not give the result expected. > 

Cochineals — Co juiliet did not succeed in destroying the cochineal 
of the lemon by covering this tree with an awning, and disengagihg 
sulphuretted hydrogen under this improvised “ cloche 

4. Sulphur, 8.— Sulphur, in combmation with metals and metal* 
loids, is very widely distributed in nature. It is chiefly met with as 
sulphides of iron, copper, lead, mercury, zinc, antimony, and arsenic. 
Native it is found in lacustrine deposits associated with marl, and 
es^ially in the precincts of volcanoes as a prodtirt derived from 
volcame emanations. It is found in the mines of iVesuvius erf Lateris, 
near Borne, in those of Etna and Btromboli. * 

When sulphur forms 50 per cent of the mass in 
which it it is fused in cast-iron pots at a heat not ex* 

cee^^ 14(r^* (284® P.). The fused sulj^ur flows into horizontal 
direct heat of a furnace— in ^whieh it is brought 
to the boil and the vapours conveyed into a large masonry ohamber, 

^ Nots bg Transla^&r.^Bnt it m 
4 heayiwr than atmospheric air in 
in<^ <rf the former weigh 87 graim 
must rrtaid dilfugjon, so t 
the top leas than Its shar 
the groand it ebooid be at 


ust not be iorgotteo that snlphnrcitted hydrogen 
I the proportion of 87 to 81, that la, cubic 
>, andof the latter 81 gtatps. . This dOffarenoe 
hat the bottom of the plant would 
e. Instead therefore of plaetef^aMfiriat^Tig 
least well np the tr:e. ‘ v i 
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in whioh flowera of sulphur are first oolleoted before the chamber 
becomes heated. The sulphur which folldws comes in contact with 
the more hot sides, and when these have reached a temperature of 
110“ G. (236" F.) it condenses in the liq^uid state and runs into woodeif 
moulds through an opening for the purpose. Brimstone is so ^ 
tained. For agricultural purposes sulphur is prepared under differed 
forms : (1) StiUmed sulphur, or*Flowers of sulphur, is an extremely 
fine powder of a yellow straw colour, which, examined under the 
microscope, appears as small rounded grains, studded with small 
points. It often contains sulphurous acid and sulphuric acid in the 
proportion of Iper oent. (2) Ground sulphur is obtained by the 
pulverization, grinding, and sifting of brimstone. Ground sulphur 
can now be obtained, the fineness of which almost equals flowers of 
sulphur. It has the advantage of being neutral and cheaper. It con< 
‘sists of apgular grains, and is paler than sublimed sulphur. (3) Wind- 
blown sidphur is of a bright colour, absolutely neutral, and can be 
passed through a 100 sieve, which proves that it is almost as fine as pre- 
cipitated sulphur. It shows branching particles under the microscope 
and grains of regular dimensions. Like ground sulphur, it neither 
contains sulphurous npr sulphuric acid. It is dearer thau ground 
sulphur. (4) Precipitated sulphur is impalpable. It is extracted 
from the spent material used for gas purification ; when it is imperfectly 
purified it still contains tar, cyanides, and, as it is somewhat hygro- 
mefcils, it burns the leaves. Hence its restricted use in the sulphuring 
of plants. It is obtained, %lso, by a chemical method : alkaline poly- 
sulphides, treated by hydrochloric, acid in aqueous solution, give off 
hydrogen sulphide, and deposit at the same time a precipitate of almost 
white sulphur. This precipitated sulphur is dearer than the foregoing ; 
it contains sulphuretted hydrogen and alkaline sulphides. (5) Mix- 
tures containing sulphur. — In nature sulphur often occurs mixed with 
gyp mm, carbonate of lime, sand, in proportions varying from 5 to 40 
per cent. Such minerals are ground finely and marketed as Apt sul- 
phur and Briabaux sulphur. The “ Minerale Greggio '' extracted in 
Sicily is an earth containing 40 per cent of sulphur, 2 per cent of 
alkaline carbonate, 11 '8 per cent of carbonate of lime, 42 per cent of 
magQssia, 36 per cent of sulphate of lime, a little iron, clay, and 
arsenic. The value of these mixtures depend on their sulphur con- 
tent; the gypsum and carbmate of lime have no antioryptogamic 
property. Ih many case^ they are preferred, and that is what has 
coQtributed to the preparation of artificial mixtures containing 10- 
50 per cent of sulphur only. The Fonts powder, used since 1857, 
contains 10 per cent of sulphur and 90 per cent of talc. A marble 
worker of Saint-Beat, having tried a mixture of 50 per oent of ground 
marble, and 50 per oent of sulphur, found that this very efficient 
treatment occasioned no scorching on the vine, even during great heat. 
Neutral mixtures have, therefore, been prlpared for this purpose, con- 
taining 50 per. oent of sulphur and 50 per cent of gypsum, carixmate 
of liqie, Or clayr Now that oryptogatme diseases, like mildew Jm^d 
blask rot, l^aye invaded the vine already attacked by oidhim, atteih|]^ 
have been m^e to reduce the multiplicity of treatments by mixing 
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sulphur with cupric powders. These powders, such as “ Cupro-Caloite,'’ 
will be dealt with when treating on oidium and mildew. 

(jse,_The use of sulphur goes back to 1846. It was. by rule of 
thumb that the remedy was &st discovered by the gardener Kyle, 
in experimenting in the greenhouses of Lyton with mixtures of sulphur 
and lime. At that time sulphur was already known as capable of 
curing mildew, and some gardeners used it. But when, in 1848, the 
oidium appeared, destroying the crops in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
J. B.' Dumas, the Minister of Agriculture, ordered the disease known 
as Oidium Tuckeri to be examined, and the different remedies recom- 
mended to combat it to be tested. It was thus that Ducbartre, Professor 
of Botany at the new Agronomical Institute of Versailles, aided by 
Hardy, the gardener of the palace, undertook the study of the action 
of sulphur, and that he decided it to be efficient against the oidium. 
Gouthier, horticulturist at Montrouge, constructed at this time a bellows* 
for sulphuring, which contributed much to spread the use of sulphur 
around Paris. Henceforth, owing to this use of sulphur it was pos- 
sible to contend against the oidium, and in 1852 and 1853 the vines 
of Chasselas and Thommery were entirely preserved. Sceptical vine- 
growers, persuaded that the oidium could only develop on perishing 
vines, sought at the same time a remedy by improving the culture. 
The good results obtained in 1852, 1853, and 1854, by Laffer gue, Rose, 
Channaux, Rendu, and Mares, were disputed by Cazalis AUut, who, 
after six sulphurings, executed on 140 hectares (350 acres), did not sup- 
press the oidium. There were long gropings in the dark, unsuccessful 
years, nevertheless, owing to the. persevering efforts and profound 
study of Mares, a vine-^ower of Herault, the action of sulphur on 
oidium was not long left in doubt. From 1857 sulphuring has spread 
more and more, and owing to this treatment oidium is no longer 
propagated to such an extent as to cause serious damage in vineyards. 
To contend against this disease France alone consumes '100,000 tons 
of sulphur. 

How does Sulphur' Act ? — The different kinds of sulphur sold 
in commerce have not the same anticryptogamic value. In a 
general way that value is proportional to their pure sulphur content 
and to the fineness of division. Precipitated sulphur and blown 
sulphur are the products which attain the highest degree of fineness ; 
sublimed sulphur and ground sulphur come very near them. In the 
manufacture of ground sulphur great progress has beeh realized of 
late years ; formerly, in fact, it required 80 lb, to obtain a result 
analogous to that got from 40 lb. of sublimed sulphur, whilst now 
equal wights of these two products have the same anticryptogamic 
wue. The adherence of the sulphur to the leaves depends on its 
fineness. From this point of view blown sulphur and precipitated 
sulphur are much superior to sublimed and ground sulphur, but the 
former are too dear. In extensive exploitations where they used 
sublim^ sulphur almost exclusively, they have begun to replace the 
atter by ^ound^ sulphur, which .has the advantage, like blown 
sulphur, of containing neither anlphuric acid nor sulphurous acid, 
wad thus does not hntn the great Wt. To obna% fee 
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drawbacks which sublimed sulphur has of grilling the leaves and 
irritating the eyes of the operators, it has been ground with inert 
bodies capable of neutralizing the acids which it contains. ^Neutral 
mixings, with a much more gentle action on the plant, and which act 
in the same way as the neutral sulphur above described, are thus 
obtained. It is thus that mixtures containing gypseous, biturtiinoxis, 
calcareous ingredients are met with, which have at the same time 
the advantage of favouring adherence in rainy weather. Many pre- 
parations are used in the south of France, and in Algeria, where they 
are specially applied for August treatment ; but a larger amount must 
be used in inverse proportion to the sulphur content. It was in- 
teresting/ to know the action of sulphur on fungi living as parasites on 
plants, and several scientists devoted themselves to this study. It is 
recognized that the destruction of the parasite is more rapid the 
^warmer the weather. With a temperature of 30'’-40” 0. (86"- 104“ F.) 
destruction occurs in one to three days ; from 25° G. to 30° C. (77°-86° 
F.) it is already slower and takes four to five days ; below 25° G. (77° F.) 
it is still more slow. According to Mach, Vesque, Sorauer, Hollrung 
and Dufonr, this action of sulphur on the mycelium of fungi results from 
the formation of sulphurous acid, formed by the slow combustion of 
sulphur under the action of the sun and heat. Pollacci, on the other 
hand, believes that the sulphur is transformed into sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the vapours of which have a very energetic action on fungi. 
The third opinion is that of Mares and Mohr, who believe that the 
sulphur acts of itself, i.e. ]>y its own vapour. The first hypothesis 
seems in fact inadmissible, for the simple reason that the sulphur 
cannot be transformed into sulphurous acid except at high tempera- 
tures and only by its combustion. But the sulphur does not act only 
on the mycelium of the fungi where it is in contact with it ; sulphur 
placed at a distance acts equally well. Spread on the soil around 
the plant, it acts perfectly well if the temperature reaches 25°-30° G. 
(77°-86° F,). This observation was noted as regards greenhouses by 
Bergmann, Lord Bothschild’s gardener in 1853, and by Viala, for 
vines in ‘the open air. If it be therefore recognized that sulphur 
acts by the vapours which it emits, the nature of such vapours remains 
to be examined. Sulphurous acid must not be dreamt of ; 
of this acid in the air would burn the leaves. In warm and cold 
greenhouses where the plants are unceasingly exposed to the vapours 
of the sulphur emitted from the sulphur spread on the soil, these 
would not resist long if the ambient air contained sulphurous acid. ' 
The eflfects of this acid, to be examined further on, are disastrous to 
plants, and if it be admitted that sublimed sulphur burns plants, this 
drawback is only due to the presence of sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids. The formation of sulphuretted hydrogen is equally impossible, 
lo detennine of what the nature of the vapours emitted from sulphur 
f^hen it is spread on the leaves and the soU and exposed to the 
tction of the air and the sun may be at temperatures of 25°-40° 0. 
77“-104° F.), the author (Bouroart) made a series of laboratory experi- 
ments. Sulphur mixed with dry or moist soil with or without humus 
placed in flaske with a tubuluie, Mtet having arranged these 
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fl,ak8 on » water-bath heated te 35;-60« C. (95M22“ E), powpiygen or 
a aimpre ounent of air was passed over these mixtn^ andtte^®^- 
ments kept np for. .eight days. At the ept from_ the iads the ^gas 
passed throngh a series of bottles obtaining snbsta.^ to retain 
kphuronsacid in some, hydric sulphide in othere.. Analyses made of 
the liquids collected and of the soil mixed w^ ^phur no 
trace of sulphurous acid, nor of hydrogen sulpMe, hypo^phite, or 
Xhmic Jd. Between 25“and 60» C. (7r-122“ F.) therefore sulphur 
undergoes no chemical modification, and if it acts at this topera- 
. ture on fungi it is by its own vapours. ■ The odour of a gpMtoute or 
a vineyard is in fact never that of sulphurous acid or hydrio sulphi^ 
but that of sulphur. There is another r^son m favour of the 
sulphuring of vines. Sulphur would appear in fact to have a direct 
action on vegetation which it renders moTB vigorous ; it favour 
fecundation and otherwise stimulates the maturity of the grape which^ 
generally ripens eight days earlier. It is. therefore advantageous to 
sulphur the vine even in the absence of cryptogamic parasites. 

How should Sulphur be Applied ?-Sulphur is generally used 
as a cnretive agent, and sometimes as a means of prevention. Hiere 
is no absolute rule for applying sulphur, the essential point is to do it 
at the right time. The a^esion of sulphur can, in f^t, be increased 
by applying it when the plants are still covered with dew, or after 
artificial moistening, but that is not indispensable, for dry sulphur 
generally adheres well enough on the leaves, and chiefly on the 
diseased parts, lie mycelium of the E7;^siphea retained, in fact, 
lumps of sulphur, which persist longer on the spots attacked than on 
the healthy spots. If a persistent rain comes on or a storm in twenty- 
four hours after sulphuring, it is well to repeat the operation. Sulphur- 
ing may be done at any hour of the day. JThe dose of sulphur should 
suffice to cover entirely the diseased parts. During great heat it 
suffices to spread the sulphur on the ground at the foot of the plant. 
Sulphuring has been used preventively in greenhouses to prevent all 
cryptogamic diseases from appearing. The sulphur is spread on the 
soil, or on the heating pipes once a year. The plants thus live in 
a special atmosphere containing sulphur, which is opposed to the 
development of fungi, without injuring the plant. Diffierent utensils 
have used to spread the sulphur. The most simple is the 
Sablier orddna/ire, a vessel of tinned iron, the bottom of wl^h is per- 
forated. It is filled with sulphur and shaken above tbe diseased plant. 
This instrument, however, much used in the south, has the drawbwk 
of spreading the sulphur very irregularly, and in too large quantity 
OB the dis^Msed plant. The SabUer houppe is constru^ed on the 
same style, but it contains meshes of wool which sift the sulphur and 
distoibute it more regularly. But these primitive instruments have 
l^n almost evd^hire rej^aced by bellows or blowers. The first was 
constructed in 1852 by Gonthier, and greatly helped kl^popaiari^s 
sulj^uring. This is the bellows still used m gardens, it e<^iusts of 
a l^x to contain the sulphur, which is fitted with a flat pipe M one 
of its extremities and an ordinary beUovra at the other. For large 'ris©* 
is a more practical instrument, which carries , a 
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quantity of sulphur* It is a sort of called a, 8oufrez^e,'wlmh 
the Workman places on his back, and which can contain 10>i 2 kiIo> 
grammes {22-26*4 lb,Vof‘ sulphur. It is filled by an air-pump, with 
fan, which is wrou^t oy a lever and a projector, the extremity of which, 
ending in a Baveneau jet, distributes -the sulphur as a mist. The 
complete apparatus "costs 28 francs (228. 4'8d.). It can treat' 1-2 
hectares (2^-6 acres) a day. |t must be perfectly cleaned after each 
operation, so that the sulphuric acid of. the sulphur does not damage 
the metal part. The action of the sulphur on the Erysiphea is un- 
questionable, the mycelium of which, crawling on the surface of the 
organs attacked, is quickly disorganized. All the mildews may there- 
fore be effectively overcome, and it sufiiceB for the purpose to sulphur 
at each approach of these parasites. But the use of sulphur does not 
atop there. In certain cases, in fact, where the mycelium cannot be 
^destroyed, as the plant itself protects it, it destroys the external organs 



of fructification, such as the ConidiophorecBy and prevents the disease 
from assuming too great an extension by that alone. It is thus that 
sulphur acts on certain Peronosporea and Black blights, piseases of 
a bacterian nature may sometimes be contended against preventively 
by the disinfection of the seed by sulphur. Sulphur also acts ener- 
getically on certain insects with a soft skm, and, according to Berlise, 
its actioh is rendered more efficient by steeping it in wood tar and then 
drying it. It has been found, however, to have no action on plant 
lice or cochineal. 

Use agalnlt Bacteria^ — Amongst the bacterian diseases of plants 
the following can ps treated with sulphur : — 

Bottinness Gangrene of the Potato ; Potato Scab ; BoUen^ 

ness of the ^e^^otato {Batates edidis ), — Nijpels anff Stone recom- 
mend ihi me of lulphnr preventivdy against these diseases. Tlmy' 
advise that the potatoes intended to be planted be rolled in flowers 
of sulphur alter being completely’ moistened so that the flowmn of 
sulphur adhare more completely. They cJso recommend flowers ^o£ 
sulphur to be' spread in the ftaows in whi(2i the potatoes are planted. 
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Halsted estimates that manure with 170 Mlogrammes of sulphur per 
hectare, say 150 lb. per acre, especially if it be accompanied with a 
manuring of 175 kilogrammes per hectare (154 Ib; per acre) of kamit, 
gives results quite as satisfactory as the usual disinfection of the 
tubers by corrosive sublimate. 

Nijpels, who controlled these experiments, found, however, that 
his own process gave a better result. 

Use against Fungi.— Amongst the Peronospora we may quote 
Cystopus candidus, Lev. (white rust of the Cruciferffi) ; Cystopus 
cubicus, de By (white rust of the Compositae). The sulphuring re- 
commended by Weiss to combat white rust can have no effect, except 
preventively, at the time of lifting the seed. Then several sulphurings 
are applied, Working preferably in the morning during the dew. 

UredinecB {rusis injurious to cereals).— Sulphur has no action on 
these diseases, the mycelium of which grows exclusively in the bodjf 
of the nurse plant, and the spores of which are generally iormed^ 
under the epidermis of the plant. The failure of Galloway, Hitch- 
cock, Carleton, and Kellermann, was, therefore, to be foreseen. To 
disinfect the soil of these fields, as well as the wheat seed already, 
sown, and prevent rust, Galloway tried burying sulphur in large 
quantities underground, but there was no improvement. These ex- 
periments, in fact, had no chance of succeeding, for it is known that 
the fungi of rust are heteroic, that is to say, they possess different 
methods of reproduction, which succeed each other during the course 
of the year on ^different* plants in a determined order. Thus the 
barberry carries a form of fructification of^the rust of wheat known 
under the name of Aecidium, The infection of the fields does not 
come from the seed but from the neighbourhood of certain special 
plants. Amongst the Erysiphe we may quote Erysiphe communis^ 
Wallr. (mildew of the pea and bean). We can efficiently contend 
against this fungus, either by the use of sulphur or of sulphur 
and lime. Prillieux holds that sulphuring done as soon as the 
first spots appear may completely save the crop invaded. In the 
same category the most important of all the diseases, that which 
has caused the greatest ravages, is, without doubt, the disease 
known under the name of Uneinula Aw/ericanOf^ How. (oidium 
of the vine). Since the decisive researches of Mares, vine-grower of 
Herault, it has been possible owing to the use of sulphur to contend 
victoriously against this plague without, however, causing it to dis- 
appear completely. It is quite as lively as when it first appeared, but 
by the rational application of sulphur its development can be circum- 
scribed and its action on crops prevented. The disease always assumes 
new vigour when vine-growers are negligent in the execution of this 
treatment. But so that the latter may be absolutely efficient, it must 
be practised itf special conditions. It is evidently difficult to fix in a 
precise manner for all regions the number of sulphurings to apply 
and the proper times, so as to protect the vine from invasion. Mois- 
ture and heat are, in fact, important factors of the development of the 
oidium ; the question of climate, of , exposure, of the year itself, have a 
great' influence on the time of treatments and their number. There 
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are two methods Of :SulphuriQg vioeis: (1) The repressi/ve method^ 
whioh consists in sulphming each time the disease appears on a 
certain part of the vine. That requires great attention on the part of the 
vine-grower, who- should not let the msease extend too far. (2) The 
preventive method, which is most in use, consisting of three sulphurings 
at fixedintervals. Jhe first sulphuring is applied when as yet no oidium 
has been obseired at the time when the young branches reach 8-10 centi- 
metres (3 ‘2-4 inches) in length, ■ The second at the time of flower- 
ing, and the third some days before veraison, taking care to sulphur 
the grapes chiefly. A supplementary sulphuring may be intercalated 
between the second and the third if special conditions are favourable 
to the reappearance of the disease at that moment. Bufour advises 
two treatments before flowering, the first, before the complete expansion 
of the leaves,' the second a little before flowering. Spring sulphurings 
,in no way injure the plant, and they may be executed at any hour of 
the day. But those which must be made in the hot season may in- 
jure the vines, the leaves of which are burned by the sulphur under 
the action of the sun. It is then necessary to comply with the follow- 
ing indications : — 

(1) To use neutral sulphurs, chiefly mixtures, containing but little 
sulphur, instead of flowers of sulphur, aJways slightly acid, and because 
the former have a much more gentle action than pure sulphur, (2) 
To spread the sulphur preferably on the soil, instead of projecting it 
directly on the plant. This process is not only efficient, but without 
the drawbacks described above (Viala). When these few precautions 
are neglected, a large part of the crop is liable to be lost, owing to the 
corrosive action of the sulphur. The dose to apply at each sulphuring 
depends on the state of growth of the vine and the system of planting. 
For the first treatment it is well to use 15-20 kilogrammes (33-44 lb.) of 
flowers of sulphur per hectare (13 *2-17 *6 lb. per acre). At the time of 
flowering the dose is raised to 30 kilogrammes of flowers of sulphur (66 
lb. per hectare, 26'4 lb. peracre)or 50 kilogrammes (110 Ib. per hectare, 
44 lb. per acre) of ordinary ground sulphur. Finally for the third opera- 
tion it is necessary to spread 40 kilogrammes of sublimed sulphur (88 lb. 
per hectare, 35‘2 lb. per acre) or 60-70 kilogrammes of ground sulphur 
per hectare (52‘8-61*6 lb. per acre) and about 100 kilogrammes of Apt 
sulphur (220 lb. per hectare, 88 lb. per acre). When the ground sul- 
phur is as fine as the sublimed, the quantity to use will be the same as 
for the latter* To preserve hothouse vines, it suffices to spread sulphur 
on the soil once a year; any invasion is prevented by this single 
treatment. Since other cryptogamio diseases— mildew, black rot, and 
others— have ravished the vine, attempts have been made to reduce 
the multiplicity of treatments, and cupric powders have been mixed 
with the sulphur, the isolated action of which is reco^zed as eflfica- 
oiouB against these diseases. It has been advised to add 5 per cent of 
blue vitriol' to the sulphur, or to incorporate sulphur in the cupric 
bouilUes. Bbere is even on the market a preparation known under the 
name of “ ouprooaloit^’^ which has in Germtmythe reputation of being 
at 2^ more active than sulphur (Mohr). This product would appear 
to forin a protective coat on the leaves, and by its adherence preserves 
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the plants longer against new invaaiona of oidium. But this opinion 
is not accepted, and it is generaUy believed that sulphur does not act 
in the presence of common salt. Pollacci and P. Viala condemn these 
mixtures, the first, because he believes that sulphur is not oxidized m 
the presence of copper salts, the second, because the experiments 
made at the Montpellier schools showed that these mixtures could 
neither prevent nor arrest the oidium and mildew. Mach and Mares 
agree upon that point, and this is the explanation : Copper salts have, 
in fact, the drawback of catching the vapours of sulphur, converting 
them into insoluble and inactive copper sulphide. If it be taken that 
sulphur acts by its vapours, it is evident that the action of the product 
is destroyed. These remarks are also of value in regulating the 
double treatment with sulphur and cupric bouillies. Since the intro- 
duction into viticultural practice of sulphating against mildew and 
black rot,, the question of ascertaining whether sulphuring should be < 
done before sulphating, or vice versa, has been often discussed. 
Laurent advises to precede the first sulphuring by the first sulphating, 
the second sulphating being done after flowering. But as the sulphur 
acts for four to five days, it is well to let this interval elapse between 
sulphuring and sulphating, so that these two treatments do not mutually 
destroy the effects of each other. 

Drawbacks to Sulphuring— Workmen engaged in sulphuring 
with sublimed sulphur sometimes have eyes, especially if they do 
not take the precaution to work with the back to the wind. To obviate 
this drawback, it is well to make them wear spectacles with cloth side- 
pieces, and to make them bathe the eyes several times a day with fresh 
water. Sulphur also gives sometimes a slight taste to the wine, owing 
to hydrogen sulphide, formed during fermentation. But this drawback 
is always caused by too dilatory sulphuring. If the wine still contains 
sugar, and is fermenting, k must be drawn off after fining in a cool 
cellar. If it does not contain sugar and already drawn off, it must 
be protected from any new production of hydrogen sulphide by the 
following treatment : In the case of wine with a feeble taste, one or 
two drawings off, during which the liquid is allowed to flow in a thin 
stream into a tank, may suffice to let the hydrogen sulphide escape 
into the air. L. Mathieu advises to run the wine in a stream over a 
plate of polished copper, so that it runs into a film : one part of the 
gas escapes into the air, the other is fixed by the copper. The copper 
plate must be cleaned from time to time with emery paper when it 
is blsickened. If these methods do not suffice, sulphurous acid must be 
added to the wine as bisulphite of potash (metabisulphite of potash), 
about 10 grammes per hectolitre, say 7 grains per gallon. The two 
gases mutually destroy each other with the deposition of sulphur, 
which simple fining after a few days will completely carry down into 
the lees. By using for the last operation only 40 kilogrammes of 
sublimed sulphur per hectare (35*2 lb. per acre) or a stronger dose of 
Apt BV^phur* or any other product of low sulphur content, this draw- 
itQk-fiiim not be feared. 

Fragariaf Harz (oidium of the strawberry). — Sulphuring 
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gives excellent resultB (Sorauer) ; Phyllactinia suffuUa, Bebent. (mildew 
of the hazel and the ash-tree); Microsphara Gronmlaria, Wallr. 
(mildew of the gooseberry leaf). Nijpels and Sirodot affirm the snocese 
of sulphuring. 

SphaTotheca Castagnei (mildew of the hop). — Nijpels recommends 
to fight it, like the oidium of the vine, by three sulphurings, the first 
before flowering, the second during flowering, and. the third when the 
cones are completely developed. 

Spharotheca pannosa, Lev. (mildew of the rose and the peach). — 
By methodical sulphuring, applied as soon as the disease appears, the 
rose bushes, most sensitive to this mildew, may be quickly cured. 
Vesque, Briosi, and Begel regard sulphur as the moat sure and efficient 
method, The curative treatment of the peach miller (meunier du 
pecher) also consists in two or three sulphidings applied after ten days' 
interval. 

Fumagine (smut of fruit trees). — Sulphur has the same action on 
oapnodium as on mildews, but to be completely successful it is necessary 
to fight the lice and the cochineal, which are the first cause of the 
fumagine. Amongst the Sphaeraceae capable of being fought with 
sulphur there may be mentioned : — 

Dematophora necatrix (white root rot of vine, etc.). — Narbonne has 
tried sulphur against vine rot. He advises to pull up the most badly 
attacked stocks ; to lay bare the stocks not so badly attacked as deep as 
possible, and dust the roots abundantly with sulphur. It is useful to 
renew this operation several times before the stocks are covered up. 
again. 

Black Blights, the mycelium of which is in the interior of the plants 
are more difficult to reach by sulphur, but as their organs of fructifica- 
tiou, the conidiophores, are formed on the surface of the leaf, those^ 
organa can be got at by sulphur. The propagation of the disease ia 
thus fettered. In this class are : — 

Sphcsrella Fragarics, Sacc. (spots of the leaf of the strawberry), — 
This veiy common and often harmless disease may, when it is 
intensely severe, stop the development, and entail the death of the 
plant. Nijpels recommends sulphur mixed with lime to prevent the 
disease on young plants. 

Septoria Petroselini, Dmz. (var. Ap.Br. et Cav.), injurious to celery, 
is fought by sulphuring, like the Cercospora Apii (Duggar, Baily, and 
Sturgis). • 

Gloeosporium ampelophagum, Sacc. (grape rot). — This disease 
may be fought by sulphuring, but to succeed it must be applied in 
the beginning of the attack, so as to hinder the germination of the 
spores. To stimulate the action of the sulphur it is mixed with puL 
verized iron sulphate or lime. Paul Sol advises a very abundant first 
sulphuring before flowering, to distribute them plentifully in the same 
spots, and then to sow ferrous sulphate broadcast, 50 kilogrammes per 
hectare (44 lb. per acre). If the epidemic be not arrested it is necessary 
to renew this treatment. Viala obtained good results from mixture ol 
sulphur and lime applied in the following proportions : — 
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TAftT.Ti! X, —Showing Pro^rtions of Sulphur and Lime used Mixtures against 
Anthracnose at LiffeteiU Stages pf Treatment. 

First Second TMfd 
treatment. treatments tre^atiMnt. 

Sulphur ... 4 parte 3 parts S parts 

Lime . . . 5 „ 2 ,, S „ 

The first treatment is applied when the shoots are 8-10 centimetres 
(3'24 inches), the succeeding treatments every fifteen days. Briosi 
tells us that this sulphur and lime treatment is in actual >u8e to fight 
anthracnose in the provinces of Pavia, Cuneo, and Messina. Solutions 
of sulphate of iron are reserved for winter treatment. 

Cermpora Apii, Fr. (celery leaf blight). — Sturgis, Duggar, and 
Baily agree as to the ef&eacy of sulphur in fighting thil disease whan 
applied on a hot day, in x^hich case sulphur is superior to all other 
chemical agents. ‘ Scribner dissents, and asserts that sulphur has little 
or no action. It is evident that sulphur cannot reach the fungus 
developed in the interior of the leaf, but in destroying the organs of 
fructification it may stop the propagation of the disease. 

Cladosporiwn fulvum, Cooke (tomato leaf rust). — Mohr and Nijpels 
found that sulphur acts more effectively than copper salts to arrest 
this disease. 

Clematite {large ftow&red), variety of ClerMtis patens, lanuginosa et 
Jlorida, disease of. — This disease, to which many fine ornament plants 
succumb, is attributed to the Aecidium clematidis or Aecidium engleria^ 
num, sometimes to Nematodes. The clematites disease cannot be 
circumvented by copper salts. But Fourrat found it possible to pre- 
vent it by laying bare the root, which he dusted m%h sulphur and 
Afterwards covered With soil. The author’s (Bourcart) experiments 
did not confirm this result. '* 

Use of Sulphur against Insects.— Crioceris AsparagiAM — Miss ^ 
Ormerod killed these insects by a spray consisting of 1 Ibi of soap, 
1 lb. of sublimed sulphur, and 1 Ib. of soot, in 10 gallons of water. 

Ealtica nemorum, L. (earth flea). — ^These minute Ooleoptera gnaw 
the leaves of young plants, and, owing to their numbers, cause great 
damage. Their destructive work may be stopped by dusting the 
plants, whilst still small, with a mixture oonsisring of 3 kilogrammes 
(6‘6 lb.) of sublimed sulphur, 6 kilogrammes (11 lb.) of soot, and 60 
litres (If bushels) of quicklime per hectare (2| acres). In the author's 
opinion 1he quicklime would have a preponderant action.*’ 

SalUca ampelophaga, Guer. (altise of the vine).— D'Aurelles de 
Paladines prowses to %ht them with snblimed sulphur, or better, pre- 
cipitated sulphur from gasworks. A more energetic method consists 
in using a inixture of bl^k snuf^ 12-15 kilogrammes, and Apt sulphur, 
86-8ft ftflc^mmes per hectare (10*4-13*2 lb. and 74*8-77*4 lb. per 
aci^). A. ncuxture of Apt sulphur and newly shdKed lime may w^lun be 

era Bitteremis (Ephippiger of Baawrj), JSphippigBra 
ephippiger).— TSiese grasshoppers devour thelitis, the 

^ Not M. (as Mcmsieiir m in oiiguud)^ 
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young wne shoots, and the grapes. The crop is sometimes seriously 
compromised in the South of France by the great number of these 
liooustides. The grapes may be protected from their voracity by 
dusting the bunches in June, at the time when the Ephippigeres 
appear, with a mixture containing equal parts of sulphur and lime 
(Valette). 

Eriocamjpa adumbrata (slug worm, or slimy caterpillar of pear-tret 
saw-fly).— -Goethe recommends ground sulphur against the sticky larvae 
of this saw-fly. This treatment is in common use in the Tyrol (Fischer). 

Ca/rpocapsa Pomonella, L. (codlin moth), the grub of which renders 
apples wormy. The sulphuring of apple trees, after flowering, is 
very efficient in drawing off. the butterfly and preventing it laying its 
eggs on the young apples. 

Phylloxera vaetatrix (phylloxera of the vine).— Two processes have 
been used ; that of Saintpierre, tried unsuccessfully, is quoted as a 
matter of history. It consisted in making a hole in the vine with a 
gimlet and in introducing 3 grammes of sulphur, then in re-closing the 
hole with a plug. The second process, that of Aman-Vigie, consisted in 
injecting into the soil, by means of a special bellows, a mixture of sulphur 
and sulphurous acid. But these vapours do not diffuse well in the soil 
and only penetrate it imperfectly. Henneguy, after trying this process, 
concluded that, applied in July and August, it exerted an unfavourable 
action on the propagation of this insect. If it be not capable of entirely 
freeing the vine from its parasite, it kills a sufficient number to allow 
the plant to live normallj^. 

Use against Acari. — Tetranychus telarius, L. (red spider). — In 
hothouses it may be > fought with sulphur. Maynard advises to heat 
the aulphur in a pot till it gives off fumes without inflaming. This 
operation should be renewed two or three times a week for several 
months. Sturgis asserts that this process destroys at the same time 
the PerofKJtpora, De By, which resists repeated sulphurings in the 
open air, 

Tetrmychus hioculatus, W.M. (red spider of tea). — Playfair recom- 
mends to destroy it to spread on the tea before cutting 50 to 60 kilo- 
grammes of sulphur per hectare (44-52*8 lb. per acre). 

Erwphyes Ftfis, Land., syn. Phytoptus Vilis (erinosis of the vine). 
— Erinosis may be arrested by repeated sulphuring, commencing some- 
time after the formation of the buds, when the branches are 8-10 
centimetres Y3‘2-4 Inches) in length. Couderc advises a hot day in 
spring for the operation. 

Eriophyee Malinus, Nal, syn. Erinium Mdlinum (erinosis of apple 
and pear).— Sulphuring appli^ from bottom to top produces a satis- 
factory effect 

Eripphyee Pin, Pgsb. C. (brown rust of the pear), syn. Phytoptus 
Piri.— Bepeated sulphurings are efficacious if applied before the ap- 
pearance of the disease. 

Phyllo^tes Schlechtendali, Nal. (browning of leaves of pear and 
apple trees)....q^8 fungus is readily accessible to insecticides, and 
sulphur acts in a sure manner. 



CHAPTER III. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE, OSj. 

5. Carbon Disulphide.— Preparation.— By projecting Iragments 
of sdphur on to red-hot coala. On the large scale, vertical cast-iron 
cylinders built in masonry are used. They are filled with charcoal, 
which is kindled. As soon as it has reached a sufficient heat, the 
sulphur is introduced, gradually, through a side pipe. The sulphur 
melts, then vaporizes, and combines as vapour with the incandescent 
carbon. The gas escapes through a top pipe which communicates with 
two reservoirs, the first of which retains entrained sulphur, the second, 
which is cooled by a bath of cold water, condenses the vapours of carbon 
disulphide. The uncondensed gases, which are hydrocarbides, escape 
through a top pipe. Carbon disulphide flows into zinc reservoirs, where 
it is preserved under water. It may be rectified by drying it over 
fused calcium chloride and finally distilling it on a water-bath. Eor 
agnoultural purposes, this rectification is useless ; carbon disulphide 
in that case is led directly from the tank into the wrought-iron barrels, 
in which it is dispatched. The annual production of this product in 
France exceeds 2000 tons, almost the whole of which is used in 
agriculture. 

Properties. — Carbon disulphide is a colourless liquid with a 
pleasant smell when it is pure, but almost always fetid on account of 
impurities which it contains. It is a very mobfle liquid, wljieh boils 
at 45* 0. (123° F.), and consequently vaporizes with rapidity in an 
open vessel. Its vapours form with air mixtures capable, like coal 
gas, of detonating at the approach of a flame or an incandescent ob- 
ject. Owing to its ready inflammability the manipulation of carbon 
disulphide necessitates great precautions, and should be earned out 
far from any source of heat or flame, and wholly in (jhe open air. 
Smoking is therefore forbidden in the sheds where it is handled, and 
when it is employed in the field the iron barrels containing this pro- 
duct should be deposited far from dwellings, and protected from the 
sun. To prevent the losses which would result from the evaporation 
from a cask being emptied, a good precaution is to run a small quantity 
of water into the cask. The water forms on the surface of the carbon 
disulphide a protecting layer, for the density of the water is lower 
than that of the sulphide. To ascertain the quantity of this liquid 
left in a barrel, a rod coated with tallow may be dipped into it. The 

will come back clean on all the part which touched the c^on 
i4i^iphlde, this product being a solvent for all fats. Carbon dishlphide 
(541 
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ia almost insoluble in water; the. latter can dissolve at l(X)0th part of 
its weight. On the other hand, it is miscible, in all proportions, with 
absolute alcohol, and with a great number of organic bodies rich in 
carbon, such as fats, resins, camphors, vaselines. It exercises a very 
decided deleterious action on the animal 'economy ; it produces head- 
ache and nausea, and after a certain time it may debilitate the 
nervous system. Its intoxications are not generally dangerous, for 
they cease by the simple removal of the cause. The workmen who 
handle this product are subject to its effects if precautions are not 
taken to protect them from the vapours. A dose of 120-150 grammes 
absorbed by the alimentary canal kills a dog. Carbon disidphide is 
used in medicine as an antiseptic against typhus, cholera, tuberculosis 
(Chiandi-Bey), against cancers (Whittaker), intestinal catarrh, and 
especially infectious diarrhoea (Dujardin Beaumetz), finally as an 
^ emmenagogue and anaesthetic. In the form of vapour it is used against 
helminthiasis and different diseases of the skin (Lewin). 

Action of Carbon Disulphide on Plants.— Carbon disulphide is 
poisonous to plants. According to Sandsten it stops the movements 
of the protoplasm as soon as the plant comes in contact with even 
a very small dose of this agent. It is more injurious to the plant the 
more its application corresponds with a greater activity of the sap. 
The same doses used in winter without prejudicing the plants may 
become deadly in spring or in summer. Carbon disulphide is as in- 
jurious to the roots as to the part aboveground. Plants should never 
therefore come in contact with pure carbon disulphide, nor into; an 
atmosphere too highly charged with vapours of this insecticide. 
According to the experiments of Boiteau the roots may die if they are 
4 inches from the spot where the carbon disulphide was injected 
into the soil. At the dose of 5 c.c. of carbon disulphide per 4 litres 
of soil, say at the rate of 5 oz. measures of carbon disulphide per 
4000 oz. measures (3^ bushels) of soil, the vine would inevitably die ; 
2 c.c. of the same product injected into the same quantity of soil 
(4 litres) might be injurious to a potted plant. The moisture of the 
soil tones down to a certain extent the injurious action of carbon 
disulphide ; its effect is so much the more injurious to the soil the more 
dry the soil and the higher the temperature. Just as much as con- 
tact with carbon disulphide and its vapours in strong doses are deadly 
to plants, so also to a like extent are weak doses indifferent to them 
when they are brought into contact with the roots either in 1 per cent 
solution in water, or in the form of vapour. The strong doses applied 
at the beginning of the phylloxeric invasion always entail the 
death of the vine, as well as that of its formidable parasite, whilst the 
cultural doses now used not only do not injure the vine but impart 
to it exceptional vigour. However, carbon disulphide produces even 
in a small dose, as Vinoey has observed, an injurious action on the 
plant; but this action is only a passing one and hardly perceptible. 
In this way vines treated with small doses of carbon disulphide before 
the unhairing of the buds are thrown back seven to eight days beyond 
those not treated. Summer treatment always entails a passing 
slackening in the growth of the plant. Different plants vary in theh 
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sensitivenesB fed this reagent, and It has been dfesemd, for example, that 
trees generally support larger doses than annual plants. The aerial 
part of the plant also withstands carbon disulphide up to a certain 
limit, soapy emulsions and fumigations of carbon disulphide which, 
according to Morren, are not toxic up to Goethe has observed 

that the vine can stand fumigations for twelve hours at 20“ G. without 
suffering. Before the ascent of the sap the vapours of carbon 
disulphide may be prolonged without injury, and the dqpe in the same 
way. Tar^oni-Tozetti found that the dose of 2 per cent of carbon 
disulphide In soapy emulsion was the limit without injury to the leaves, 
whilst with petrol the dose was 2*5 per cent. A strong dose of carbon 
disulphide dries the leaves without altering the colour. Seeds like- 
wise undergo the toxic effect of this insecticide, but according to 
Prillieux their power to withstand it varies with the species. Cereals, 
for example, lose 60 per cent of their germinative capacity after eight 
days of fumigation, whilst beet seeds undergo no alteration after three 
w^ks of this same treatment, Coupin, who examined the action of 
this agent on grain compared with ether and chloroform, found that 
these two last bodies had no injurious action on wheat grain when 
the protoplasm is at rest, whilst carbon disulphide is always in- 
jorious thereto. However, if owing to moisture there is swelling 
and the protoplasm is active, ether also becomes injurious to ' the 
grain in the dose of 3‘7 c.c. for 10 litres of air (3 ‘7 in 10,000). 
According to Fantecchi s experiments seed com dipped ty?o minutes 
in carbon disulphide and afterwards dried it the air loses 10 per cent; 
dipped for one minute only in this insecticide then exposed after- 
wards for twenty-four hours in an atmosphere of carbon disulphide 
It undergoes a loss of 60 per cent. The grain suffers the same loss 
exposed for twenty-four hours in a closed vessel at 30“ C. (86“ F.) • 
in an atmosphere containing 2 kilogrammes of carbon disulphide per 
cubic metre if the heat be raised to 40“ 0. {104“ F.) the Iom will be 
100 per cent. 


Aciion ot Disulphide oti liisect5.-Carbon disulphide 

18 one of the most efficacious of insecticides ; it diffuses very rapidly in 
virtue of its great mobility and its very low boiling-point. Its 
an^thetic and asphyxiant properties act very rapidly on the vitality 
(rf the insects which die paralysed in breathing it. Insects are gener- 
aUy ^re wnsitive to the action of carbon disulphide than plants, so 
wL to insects they can be ovwcome 

»n atmosphere satorated with the 
npoax oi carbon disulphide can be created around the insects or 
toeir larvffi they die in a few seconds (MouUlefert). Phylloxera is so 
atmosphere only conLs 0-5 per 
(tay 0-0016 of liquid sulphide) Ae 
action must last twenty-four hours to kdl the phylb»rs. ' An 
^phere contain^ OA per cent of 08, vapour'^ elsily killa, in 

^■> 2 ™ f” “■ P®' y®"-^) fo' faeayy gro^ and 

JO grantmes (say 102. per square yard) for dry, light sdl, ^^ 
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to kill all insects in tiat layer of earth. But splutione and emuh 
sions of GSg do not act so rapidly nor so energetically as the vapour 
in a closed space. A 1 per cent solution does not kill the phylloxera 
until after twenty-four hours’ immersion. Grubs strongly resist it. 
Those of the gypsy, moth, Ooneria dispa/Tf h,, resist soapy emulsions 
oontaining up to 10 per cent GSg. Burleso Dufour came to the same 
conclusions after trying .to kill the cochylis (Conch^li$ cmhignella, 
Hubn) by emulsions oontaining 3 per cent and 10 per cent of OSg. 

A^on of CSg on Fungi. — This insecticide only acts on fungi in 
very strong doses, and is-only used to kill root rot. 

Influence of CSg on Fertility of Soil.— Carbon bisulphide, far 
from iujuring the soil into which it is injected, as believed at the out- 
set of its use in vineyards invaded by the phylloxera, exerts even in 
strong doses a favourable influence thereon. Aime Girard was the 
^rsb to observe that carbon disulphide injected into the soil produced 
salutary effects on. the soil treated, and greatly improved exhausted 
soils. In Alsace-Lorraine, where the autiphylloxeric treatment to 
extinction has so long been used, the marvellous action of carbon 
disulphide has been remarked by Oberlin. The latter, who has more 
especiiklly studied the soil cure, has obtained surprising results. The 
culture of the vine being rigorously forbidden during the next ten 
years after the^ extinction treatment, the land was utilized for other 
crops. Now it was found that in all these soils all species of plants 
developed in a surprising manner, and that the rotatioriS in use on 
noD-disinfected ground vi^re unnecessary on the former; CSg re- 
generates exhausted soils, and allows continuous growing of the same 
crop. All papilionacese may be profitably cultivated on lucerne 
ground ; for example, if the soil of the latter is previously tilled and 
disinfected, whilst ip ordinary cropping one plant cannot usually be 
grown after another of the same nature without -intermediate crops ; 
GSg therefore renders rotations unnecessary, and enables the same 
plant to be cultivated for several years in succession. Oberlin, who 
has greatly helped to popularize carbon disulphide, got, like Girard, a 
double crop of trefoil after disinfecting the soil, and an appreciably 
increased yield with grain crops, beets, potatoes, and farm crops 
generally, .In a tares {Vicia villosa) experimental field, treated with 
CSg, Oberlin obtained, in 1893, 45 tons of green fodder per hectare 
(18 tons per acre), whilst in a non-disinfected field, used as a test, the 
yield was only 19 tons per hectare (7 ’6 tons per acre). He also ex- 
perimented- with haricots, and obtained by weight per are 86 kilo- 
grammes in non-treated ground, and 126 kilogrammes in treated 
^und. Oberlin disinfects the soil as follows: Holes about 12 
inches deepr- are excavated by an iron bar and 25 grammes of GSg 
runinta^h hole and the holes quickly closed ; 10 kilogrammes of 
carbon disulphide must be buried per are. Three wedcs after this 
treatment sow the seeds. Practical experiments on vines gave equally 
results. Oberiin first, then Dufour, found that vineyards, before 
wing replanted, have no need, as generally believed, of a rest, nor of 
any improwsment by an intermediate crop after treatment with GSj, 
The new vine can, in fact, be replanted as soon as the old stocks have 
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been extirpated if the following procedure be adopted : Trench the ground 
to 65 centimetres (2 feet 2 inches), then at a distance of 50 centimetres 
(20 inches) apart in every direction. dig holes of 60-60 centimeters (20- 
24 inches) deep. Eun into each 100 grammes (say 3^ oz.) say 40 
kilogrammes (88 lb.) per acre, and close the holes quickly ; the soil 
must remain in this condition until the spring, when the new planta- 
tion will be made. In vineyards reconstructed in that way the young 
vine stocks yielded in the third year 30 hectolitres (660 gallons) ; the 
fourth year, 110 hectolitres {2200 gallons) ; whilst the test vineyard 
non-treated only gave 74 hectolitres (1528 gallons). Here is, by a re- 
port of the Baden Botanical Station, a curious result obtained in onion- 
growing. Soils, completely exhausted by the culture of this plant, 
were appreciably improved by disinfection by carbon disulphide, 
Holes 40 centimetres deep, bored 50 by 50 centimetres (20 inches) in 
every direction, received 100-300 grammes of carbon disulphide, and thq, 
produce, which had fallen to 14 units per square metre, was raised to 
22 by the dose of 400-800 grammes per square metre, and to 26 by a 
dose of 1000 grammes (2’2 lb.). These improvements, due to carbon 
disulphide, are very surprising, and efforts have been made to ascertain 
how this product acts on the soil, since it is void of any nutritive 
function, and how it can be the cause of intense yields in an exhausted 
soiU There are a large number of parasites, both insects and fungi, 
which live in the soil at the expense of the plants, and looking at their 
grand opportunities for multiplying when the same plant is grown 
continuously for several years the exhau^ion of the soil, it will be 
readily understood, is due solely to this accumulation of parasites which, 
attacking the plant by the rook, remove from it the means of nourish- 
ing itself. Carbon disulphide, injected into the soil, by destroying all 
these parasites, restores to the soil its primitive purity, and the plant, 
undisturbed by parasites, develops normally, and profits, by fertilizers, 
to give large crops. Carbon disulphide acts like the bare fallow, which 
also remedies soil exhaustion. By suppressing food from the parasites 
accumulated in the soil for a certain time the latter greatly disappear. 
Carbon disulphide is more effective than bare fallow, and gives com- 
plete and immediate results, because it enables the soil to be com- 
pletely disinfected and to utilize it at once for a new crop. . The in- 
fection of the soil is caused by fungi : Dematophora necatrix, Hartig ; 
Armillaria Mellea, Quelet ; Boesleria hypogaea^ Thum. et Pass. ; by the 
Athguillulides, Eeterodera Schachtii, Schm., and H. Badicola, Gr., and 
insects, the larvae of which take several years to accomplish their evolu- 
tion, such as the Elaterides (click beetles), cockchafers, etc. All these 
parasites multiply greatly, especially when they are, omnivorous and not 
disturbed by rotations ; they are, in themselves alone, capable of pre- 
venting a plant from producing normal crops. Carbon disulphide in 
large doses creates in the soil a sufficiently poisonous atmosphere to kill 
them, and so sterilize the ^ound being cropped. Contrary to Foex, 
Dofour, Oberlin, and Couanon, whose researches leave no doubt as to 
the action of carbon disulphide on the mycelium of different cr 3 ?ptogams, 

, . ^ NoU hy Translator. — The onion is a sulphur- lo vine plant. The reason iot 
jN^>n crop is obvi • 
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Ferrault does not admit so great a destructive action on cryptogams. 
He holds that if-CSg acted in that way on insects and cryptogams, it 
would also act on the useful micro-organisms, which live, in 'symbiosis, 
with a great number of our cultivated plants. There exist, in fact, 
in the soil microbes indispensable to the formation of nitrates, to the 
decomposition of organic matter ; and microscopic organs which, pro- 
ducing small nodosites on the roots, fulfil the function of conveying 
atmospheric nitrogen under an assimilable form (Wilfahrt, Nobbe, 
Hiltner, and liellriegel). If Perrault’s contention were well founded the 
fertilizing action of carbon disulphide would be illusory, because that 
state of things would have to be remedied by applying to tbe soil a 
strong dose of nitrogen, not as organic manure, but in the form of 
saltpetre. It has, however, recently been shown that carbon disul- 
phide only temporarily affects the bacteria useful to agriculture, and 
JiVollny formulates the results obtained up to now as to the action of 
carbon disulphide thus : — 

(1) The introduction of carbon disulphide into arable land during 
the period of vegetation has the effect, according to the quantity ap- 
plied, of either completely destroying vegetable life, or of causing tem- 
porary trouble. (2) When the sulphide is applied several months before 
cultivating the soil, the fertility of the soil is greatly enhanced. This 
action of the sulphide extends, according to the quantity used, over 
one or more periods of vegetation, and it is followed, if manure be not 
employed, by an important decrease in the yield of the field treated. 
The lower organisms which play an active role in the decomposition 
of organic matter and in the formation of nitrates in the soil, as well 
as the bacteria of the radicular nodosites of the leguminos®, are not 
killed even by strong doses of carbon disulphide ; their activity only 
receives a temporary check, to resume afterwards all its energy. 

Use. — History. — Baron Thenar d was the first who drew attention 
to the services which carbon disulphide might render in destroying 
the phylloxera of the vine, but bis experiments, made in 1869, owing 
to the then defective methods of applying this insecticide, did not give 
the result expected. The method of application and the doses used 
play, in fact, a r6le of very great importance in the success of this 
treatment, and it was not until after the researches of Monestier, 
Lautaud, and Ortoman that carbon disulphide gave some good results. 
In 1873 these scientific observers concluded that carbon disulphide 
i^ not injurious, except in the liquid state, when it is brought into 
direct contact with the roots of plants ; it is necessary therefore, so 
as to remedy this drawback, to inject the liquid at a certain distance 
from the plant in such a way that the vapours disengaged form around 
the roots an atmosphere sufficiently toxic to kill the parasites. With 
this end in view they recommended that the carbon disulphide be 
caused to act ffom below upwards by depositing this agent in holes 
pierced to a depth of 80 centimetres (31| inches) ; although based on 
an excellent principle, the use of carbon disulphide too often caused 
the death of the vine, for the doses used, which varied from 150-375 
grammes per stock, were too strong, Experiments by the Montpellier 
Agricultural Society, due to the initiative of the Viticultural Associa- 
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tioDi of libourne, led to a gradual decreed in the dose, 'which was 
definitely regulated to- 12-20 grammes only per square metre, say 
24-28 grammes per' stock. Dumas’ researches showed that 'even 
3 grammes per square metre (A oz;per square yard) 'were sufficient to 
attain the object in view. Owing to the support of the PariS-Lyon- 
Mediterranee (? Eailway), and the Minister of Agriculture, who estab- 
lished a superior Phylloxera Commission and Vigilance Committees 
in the districts invaded, carbon disulphide was employed on the large 
scale. 

The efficacy of carbon disulphide in the struggle against the phyl- 
loxera was determined accurately, and the conditions under which it 
acted were determined by the learned researches of Crolas, Marion, 
and Jaussan. At the present time the utility of carbon disulphide is 
no longer in doubt ; it has rendered, and renders, undoubted services, 
and its use has become universal. To give an idea thereof it will^ 
suffice to say that, in 1895, 60,000 hectares (160,000 acres) , of vines 
were treated with carbon disulphide. This product is, moreover, 
destined to render the same services in agriculture and horticulture, 
and owing to its remarkable insecticide properties it may become, like 
manures, an indispensable auxiliary to farmers. It is already used 
against a great number of insects whose larvse live underground at 
the expense of the roots, and the good results obtained have led to its 
use a^inst the ravagers of the aerial part of the plant. There, how- 
ever, its success has not been so great. 

Its method of use varies according to the parasite to be destroyed. 
The best results are got when an atmosphere containing a dose 
poisonous to insects and their larvse can be produced. This condition 
is easily reali^ underground, in granaries, hothouses, and under 
tentsj of impermeable cloth, with which small-sized trees may be 
covered. In these different cases liquid carbon disulphide is always 
used, and acts by evaporation. When an asphyxiating atmosphere 
has to be product underground, the carbon disulphide is introduced 
to a certain depth by a pal-injector, which is regulated for the desired 
dose. In soils favourable to the difffisiou of gases, such as those which 
*are not too compact nor too moist, the vapours of carbon disulphide, in 
a dose of 20 grammes (307 grains) spread within a radius of 30-36 centi- 
metres (10-12 inches) around the spot where it has been poured. These 
vapours remain long enough in the soil for the toxic atmosphere to 
produ^ its effect. According to the parasites to be got rid of the dose 
is diminished or increased, and injected to a variable depth. There 
are cases where the roots of the vine descend so deeply that the carbon 
disulphide must be injected to 80 centimetres (31^ inches), Whilst to kill 
the larv» living a few centimetres from the surface, one does not go 
do'wn more tiban 20 centimetres (7*8 inches). To use carbon disul- 
phide it is therefore necessary (1) To ascertain the ekact spot ^ere 
the parasites to be killed are, first making a trendb and malring it at 
about 20- centimetres (7*8 inches) below the in^ed zone: (2) To 
choose the moment when the soil is in such condition as to allow tbfe 
diflffisiou of ^rbon ^sulphide vapours into the interior of the ffiass, 
^whilst at Ihesame time it places the greatest possible ob^acl^ in the 
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way of thdr lq8& This moment varies with the nature of the ^il to 
^ be treated. • A clay soil, for instance, cannot realize favourable condi* 
tions when it is saturated with water, or when it is cracked by drought. 
On the contrary^ a sandy soil, after- a slight rain, is in favourable con> 
ditioD. The most propitious moment is when the soil presents a 
cert^n interior mobility and a great enough density on the surface. 
In these conditions the vapour of carbon disulphide easily dififuses 
around the roots, and remains imprisoned by the hard surface, which 
forms a sort of envelope. ' Those advantageous conditions may be 
realized artifically by injecting carbon disulphide into a very dry soil 
and watering the surface soil, after having carefully plugged the holes. 
(3) Never to stir the soil after treatment, for the carbon disulphide, 
already very volatile, would, in certain instances, escape into the afr 
without producing its eflfeet ; it is therefore necessary, so as to employ 
^t with success, to maintain it as long as possible in the infected zone. 
To attain this end recourse has been had to two preparations, which 
allow a less rapid evaporation of carbon disulphide. 

Vaselinat^ Sulphide. — In 1874 Bouttin proposed a mixture of 
carbon disulphide and nut oil. Cubes of wood, imbibed with sulphide, 
and covered with silicate of soda have been tried but neither of these 
processes have given good results. Vaselinated sulphide was invented 
in 1887 by Dr. A. Meunier and examined by Cazeneuve : vaseline forms 
an emulsion with carbon disulphide and prevents it from evaporating 
rapidly. It was hoped, owing thereto, to lessen the chances of evapora- 
tion into the atmosphere and to prolong its action in the soil. Mixtures 
were tried of equal parts of the two substances, or of 30 per cent of 
vaseline and 70 per cent of carbon disulphide. In L890, 250 metric 
tons of these substances were used in viticulture. It has been observed 
by Vermorel and Jossinet that the dose of 20 grammes of liquid carbon 
disulphide placed in each hole 35-40 centimetres round the vine suffices 
to kill the phylloxera, but when mixed with vaseline this quantity is 
not enough. However, if the holes be brought to within 10-15 centi- 
metres 0 ? the stock, the conditions favourable to the action of this 
preparation are improved. Marion and Gastine conclude that there 
is no advantage in this mixture, since the dose of sulphide must be 
greater to give the same result. They further remark : If more than 
50 per cent of vaseline be incorporate in the carbon disulphide, the 
evaporation which is produced during injection is as great as when 
employed pure, and finally the vasehne retains about 15 per cent of 
sulphide which it only cedes very slowly, and which remains without 
effect. Wooden cubes impregnated with sulphide as ^eU as mixtures 
of carbon disulphide and heavy oils, tested by Marion, and Gastine as 
far back as 1877, gave no advantageous results, and the pure sulphide, 
should be preferr^ to all these preparations. It is a great error to 
imagine that owbon disulphide must develop slowly to produce a 
salutary effect. For the action of the sulphide to be effective, what is 
I’^uired, above all, to create almost instantaneously an atmosphere 
highly charged wittf poisonous vapours around the radicular system 
mvaded by the parasites and to maintain it there as long as possible. 
To slacken ^evaporation of the carbon disulphide is to rerpove from 
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it one of its most preoious properties, that, of its great diffusibility. 
A slower evaporation will not create an atmosphere sufficiently toxic 
to kill the parasites. A great number of volatile substances, very 
poisonous to the phylloxera and used in the same conditions as cwbon 
ffisulphide, have never been able to equal it, as their Effusion m the 
soil too slow. To avoid the loss of carbon disulphide in the usual 
treatment with the pal-injector, the use of gelatinized capsules con- 
taining a dose has been tried. These capsules are arranged in holes 
made with a pal-injector, and afterwards plugged. Under the action 
of the moisture of the soil the gelatine finally dissolves, the sulphide 
flows out into the soil and rapidly evaporates, The operator has thus 
a convenient time without fearing loss of the sulphide to plug the 
holes and to water the surface of the soil to imprison the vapour 
after the rupture of the capsules. In spite of the apparent advantages 
of this process, it has had to be renounced in viticulture because 
disengagement of sulphide was too irregular and not simultaneous in 
the zone treated. In horticulture these capsules are handy because 
they are easy to use and as they avoid the purchase of a pal-injector, 
(4) To distribute uniformly the sulphide in all the soil to be treated. 
This is done by placing the holes at equal distances from each other, 
and by using instruments which enable equal doses of this substance 
to penetrate into the soil. Carbon disulphide may ^ injected into the 
soil during almost the whole year. However, it is less injurious to 
the plant if the operation be performed during the time vegetation is 
at rest. In any case, its use should be avoid^ during the flowering 
period and when the fruit approaches maturity. 

Instruments Necessary for applying Carbon Disulphide.— The 
pal-injector already mentioned must be placed in the first rank of 
instruments intended for this purpose. It is a sort of compression 
pump, intended to convey a known dose of carbon disulphide to a 
certain depth. The pal-Gastine, which may serve as a type, consists 
of a reservoir, in zinc or copper, intended to contain carbon disulphide. 
This instrument possesses, in its interior, the body of a pump in which 
a piston moves. Under the pressure of the latter a valve opens and 
closes the opening of a long channelled tube, which penetrates into 
the earth. An aperture near the sharp end lets the sulphide escape. 
Two handles and a pedal serve as a point of support to the workman. 
The output can be regulated at will. In hard and gravelly soils the 
workman is preceded by an assistant, who pierces thetholes'with an 
iron crowbar called Avant-pal, the tube of the pal-Gastine not being 
sufficiently solid for this purpose. To avoid this drawback, Vermorel 
has improved this pal and has invented the pal-Excelsior, which 
differs from the foregoing by the fact that the valve is placed in a 
lateral tube by which it is possible to have a much ataronger perforating 
tube. To regulate the quantity of carbon disulphide it suffices to give 
a longer or shorter course to the piston, by intercalating washers in 
the body ^ the pump. By this means the pat-Excdsior can be 
regulated at will for an output of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 grammes of carbon 
d^phide at each injection. In actual sulphurization the pal 
sieized by the two handles, then sunk in the ground by the help of 
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^ the pedal. By pressing on the rod of the piston the carbon disulphide 
is projected into the soil, then the rod re-asoends of its own accord, 
under the action of an inside spring. The pal is withdrawn from the 
soil, and an assistant rapidly fills up the hole with a wooden rod 
ending in a rounded piece of iron or lead. To hasten the operation, 
which ought to be done very rapidly, it is well to employ three work- 
men, and to possess two pals. A workman fills the container of the 
pal by a tap fixed on the barrel, whilst the second injects, and the 
third plugs the holes. In vineyards arranged for the work the pal is 
replaced by sulphide wagons or traction injectors, which do the work 
much more rapidly, and thus economize manual labour. The mechan- 
ism of these machines comprises a roll, acting like a pump, which 
after drawing the carbon disulphide into a reservoir, spreads it 
into a hollow traced by the sock of a plough, which immediately 
(tf>vers the hollow which has just been excavated. Amongst the 
different systems of instruments the most common are those of Gastine 
of Marseilles, Vernette and Saturnin of Beziers, and Cobal of Toulouse. 



Fia. 5.— Pal-Excelsior. 


In other appliances the organs of distribution of the carbon disulphide 
are fixed to some sort of plough. Such are the Salvator vitis of 
Audebert of Bordeaux and the Sulfiireur libournais of Defontaine of 
Izou. These machines are blamed for not depositing the sulphide 
deep enough in the soil. To secure a good distribution of the carbon 
disulphide through the layer to be disinfected, recourse is often had to 
1 per cent aqueous solutions. At that strength the carbon disulphide 
is not injurious to the plant, but perfectly capable of killing subter- 
rannean parasites. 

Disinfection in Closed Spaces.— It is used in granaries where 
food-stufife are stored. It suffices in that case to spread on the floor a 
certain dose of carbon disulphide, after having closed all the vents in 
the place. A toxic atmosphere must contain 0*5 per cent of carbon 
disulphide, When it is required to disinfect a small quantity of com, 
it suffices to enclose the grain in a cask containing 0 5 per cent of 
sulphide, and to keep the cask hermetically closed for twenty-four 
hours. The grain sometimes retains a bitter taste after this treatment, 
but this is removed by stirring the grain with a shovel, or by passing 
it through the fanners. What is important to be pointed out is, that 
the grain suffers no alteration and retains its germinative and ali- 
mentary faculty. Carbon disulphide therefore presents real advantages 
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0761 sTilphurQus acid employed in like oonditions, the latter having 
the drawback^ according to Balland, of removing from the gluten the ^ 
special qualities which enable it to be used in bread-making. 

Destruction of Aerial Parasites. — ’When the plant attacked is of 
no great height it is covered with a tent of imparrueable oil-cloth, or 
by a zinc bell, or better still, by half a barrel (petroleum), as is done 
in the treatment of vines by sulphurous acid. . By -this means m 
atmosphere containing vapours of carbon disulphide can be created 
around the tree, capable of rapidly destroying the parasites without 
injuring the plant, whilst, according to Ritter and Moritz, .the 
phylloxera under its g(dl’icole form and its winter egg, is killed in half 
an hour at a temperature of 20'’-30° 0. (68“-86'’ F.) in an atmosphere 
containing a sufficient dose of sulphide. The vine supports without 
suffering the action of this gas for' twelve hours at 20* 0. (68* F.). 

It is, however, to be observed that the longer the duration of th§ 
treatment, and the higher the temperature, the greater is the action 
of the sulphide on the plant. The dose of sulphide to use ought never 
to be greater than 0*5 to 1 per cent. For this purpose 50-100 grammes 
of sulphide per cubic metre are placed in a cloche or in a flask hooked 
to a branch, or on the soil in a saucer. In hothouses the atmosphere 
must not contain more than 0*5 per cent of carbon disulphide. To 
destroy the larvse of xylophages, such as the larv© of the Saperdes, 
the grubs of Oossus, and of Sesia, a poisonous atmosphere is formed 
in the burrows they make in the trunks of trees. To imprison the 
vapours it is necessary to close the burrows with some sort of mastic. 
This treatment is in no way prejudicial to the plant. Where fumiga- 
tion in an enclosed space is impracticable, recourse is had to pul- 
verizations with soapy emulsions, made in the same way as those with 
a petroleum basis, and containing 2 per cent of sulphide, the limit of 
innocuity on the tender parts of the plant. In certain cases the in- 
vaded spots are plastered with the pure sulphide by means of the brush, 
and that chiefly when it is a case of the destruction of the woolly 
aphis {Schizoneura lanigefa). The action of the sulphide^ employed 
in this way is not so perfect as in a hothouse, or under a cloche, its 
rapid evaporation not allowing of a sufficiently long action which thus 
often allows the parasite to escape death. 

Use against Cryptogamic Diseeises—Dematophora necatrix, 
Hartig.^ — Jean Dufour, Director of the Station Viticole de Lausanne, 
succeed^ in arresting Bkizoctinia of the vine by applying carbon 
disulphide at the rate of 200 grammes per square metre (say about 
7 02 . per 40 inches square), after having removed the diseased roots. 
According to this eminent observer carbon disulphide not only acts 
by destroying the mycelium of the fungus in a great measure, but it 
a^ imparts greater vitality to the vine. The latter, rendered more 
vigorous, resists afterwards the action of the fungus which may have 
escaped th^^destructive treatment. Oberlin and Foex believed that 
the imp^pimeut in soils got by the use of the exterminating treat- 
ment a^st phyUoxera is due chiefly to the destruction of the 
myoeliimi of injurious fungi which intervening crops are not cabbie 
^ because they can live if need be just os well as 
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saprophytes as parasites oo different plants. To disinfect a 'dne- 
yard it is advisable to proceed as follows ; After having staked out the 
ground by metric divisions, two holes per metre 25-30 centimetres 
( 16-12 inches)^ in depth are made with a pal and 100 grammes 
(3^ oz,) of carbon disulphide are injected into each. In compact soils 
four holes are made, each of which receives 50 grammes of sulphide. 

It is always well to water the ground after this operation, so as to 
maintain the carbon disulphide as long as possible in the soil. This 
treatment is generally carried out in winter, and the vines 'are re- 
planted the following spring. Carbon disulphide is not applied against 
any other cryptogamio diseases, but it possesses, however, a certain 
action on the spores of fungi. Dr. Delacroix in his research^ on the 
Fusarium IHmtki (P. et D.) observed that the conidia are killed 
after seven hours in an atmosphere saturated with carbon disulphide, 
^nd that the chlamydospores are destroyed after twelve hours. The 
spores of fungi resist the action of carbon disulphide much better 
than insects, but it is not impossible that the sulphide will yet find 
some applications for the destruction of certain fungi refractory to 
the action of the different cryptogamic bouillies. 

Use against Anguiilulideae (Eelworms).— Hefcrodcra Schwhtii 
(nematoide of beetroot), — Kuhn, who has principally studied this 
parasite, believes that the exhaustion of the soil in beet cultivation is not 
due, as is generally imagined, to the want of potash or other elements 
necessary to intensive cultivation, but exclusively to the exaggerated 
development of this eel. Eolations are powerless to destroy this parasite; 
because it lives quite as well on other plants. Willots' experiments . 
with gas liquor only gave incomplete results. Carbon disulphide, 
tried in the year 1875, was not recommended until 1877 by Aime 
Girard, after he had discovered its surprising effects. In Germany, 
Hollrung also got good results by the use of this insecticide, but 
provided it was used in a large dose, that is to say, of 1*8 metric tons 
per hectare (say 1584 lb. per acre) spread in the holes placed regularly 
50 centimetres (20 inches) apart. 

Heterodera radidcola, Greff: (root eelworm).— Dussuc recom- 
mends for the destruction of this eelworm the cultural treatment 
used against the phylloxera. The different nematoides that live on 
the roots of all these plants of large scale agriculture, and which 
neither deep cultivation nor rotations can destroy, contribute in great 
measure to caeate that peculiar state of soil known as exhaustion. In 
these conditions when their presence in very great number is re- 
cognized in a soil, it is well to have recourse to a complete disin- 
fection of the soil, using massive doses of carbon disulphide. This 
treatment will maintain the fields in good condition for seyeraJ years, 
especially if care be taken not to convey thereon farmyard manure 
liable to contain eelworms. 

Use against Insects.— -Insects, the larvae of which live at the 
expense of the roots, may be destroyed by carbon disulphide used in 
the conditions indicated to destroy the phylloxera, 

Melolontha uutga/ris (cockchafer). — In carbon disulphide an in- 
fallible remedy has been found for the destruction of the iafvse of 
5 
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the cockchafer, 'ihe white worm, on condition that it be applied 
at the right time and intelligently. It is even more active than 
benzine, recommended under similar circumstances by Vermorel 
Falconnet and Treyre, who were the first to use this insecticide as far 
back as 1883, pointed out the absolute efficiency of this treatment. 
There does not exist for this particular application o‘f carbon disulphide 
precise data as to the depth to which the injection should be made. 
The white worm tfavels, in fact, constantly in the soil; it rises and 
descends according to the hygrometric condition of the soil, and the 
temperature. In winter it buries itself at a depth where it cannot be 
reached by insecticides, in summer it ascends, on the contrary, into 
the superficial layers where disinfection cannot reach it, the tension 
of the vapour of carbon disulphide not being sufficient, and the larvae 
often finding enough air to escape asphyxia. It is therefore necessary 
to seize the moment when the larv© are about 30-40 centimetres (12- 
16 inches) from the surface of the soil, that is to say, about the month® 
of October or November, when it descends, or in the month of 
February, when it re- ascends into the surface layer to commence its 
ravages. So that the treatment may be follow^ by a complete re- 
sult, it is necessary that carbon disulphide invade the whole zone of 
soil occupied by this dangerous larva ; the treatment ought, therefore, 
to be preceded by trenching with the spade which should determine 
for the moment the spot occupied by the white worm. The in- 
jection is regulated in such a way that carbon disulphide is volatilized 
appreciably in that zone, which will be reached by working 5 centi- 
metres further down. It is useless to treat the soil during the period 
of the year the perfect insects appear, and which current language 
designs as beetle seasons, the laying being done in the' month of June, 
the white worms, which are hatch^ a short time afterwards, do not 
yet cause appreciable damage, and moreover these young larvae reside 
so near the surface soil that it would be difficult to attack them. 
The treatment is put off generally until the month of February of the 
second year, and the time chosen the moment the larvae appear on the 
surface of the soil. The laying of the beetle, occurring only once in 
three years, there is only one favourable period occurring in this inter- 
val. It only lasts a few months. As the treatment costs 120 francs 
per hectare, say nearly £2 per acre, the annual expense will only run 
to 40 francs, per hectare, say ISs. per acre. It can therefore be applied 
in market garden or in nurseries without entailing great, expense. It 
has the advantage of killing at the same time rats, mice, moles, mole 
crickets, grey worms, and all the parasites which injure our crops. 
Falconnet and Treyre have found that the dose of 10 grammes per 
(Ifi^ grains per 40 inches square) is sufficient in orchards 
to km the larvse in the deep layers of the sod, Vermorel and Couanon 
recommend on the contrary a stronger dose, tbat ^ to say, 20:28 
grammes square metre (| to 1 oz. per 40 inches sqmre). To 
spre^ ^is insecticide use is made of a pal-injector, which is regulated 
to distribute 5 grammes (77 graips) at a time in holes placed SQ eenti- 
metees mohes) apart in every direction. Butthe number of. holes 
the dose varies according to the nature of the soil and the kind 
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of crop* On nurseries planted with grafts, the maximum dose is 200 
kilogrammes, say i cwt, per hectare (176 Ib. per acre) ; in these the pal 
ought to be sunk 35 centimetres (say 14 inches) in the soil, so as to inject 
the carbon disulphide lower, than the roots, and thus to avoid contact 
with the liquid sulphide. On a soil free from any crop the best moment 
to treat it is likewise in the middle of the month of February, and in 
general it may be said that injections ought always to be made fifteen 
days before planting, provided the soil is very dry. If carbon 
■ disulphide has to be employed in the months of May and June, whilst 
the white worm exercises its ravages in the upper layer of the soil, 
Vaucher advises to spread a dose of 50 grammes per square metre, 
in six to eighty holes of 18-20 centimetres (7-8 inches) deep. Gelatine 
capsules containing 2i grammes of sulphide render good service under 
these conditions. It is necessary carefully to avoid working the soil 
^fifteen days at least both before and after the treatment. 

Eumolpus Vitis, F. (Ecrivain). — Besides the very efficacious method 
which consists in shaking the branches above a special funnel, carbon 
disulphide, applied as in the case of the phylloxera, is capable of giving 
good results. It is applied at the rate of 200 kilogrammes per hectare. 
This treatment has succeeded perfectly in Hungary (Dr. Howart and 
Sajo), Its use in France has been recommended by Dussuc and 
Debray, in Germany by Taschenberg. 

Vesper us Xatarti. — Olivier recommends to destroy these insects 
by treatment with carbon disulphide, applied in the months of 
December and January. *For that purpose, two .or three holes are 
made 25 centimetres (10 inches) from each stock, and into each hole 
7 grammes (^ oz.) of carbon disulphide is poured. 

Enchlora Vitis (green vine beetle). — March al recommends carbon 
disulphide as very efficacious in destroying the larva of this beetle, 

Pentodon puucialus (Pentodon pouctu4). — Dussuc advises to de* 
stroy the larva of this Coleoptera by carbon disulphide, and previously 
to disinfect soils intended to receive grafted plants where this insect 
is very abundant. 

Leihms cephalotiiSf Fb. (big-headed lethrus). — Carbon disulphide, 
it appears, gives good results in the destruction of this Coleoptera ; 
however, it is advisable to make weak injections, for these must be 
done very near the stock, the insect being always found hidden in the 
neighbourhood of the roots. 

Oryctes nasieorms, L. (rhinoceros). — Carbon disulphide gets rid of 
them. 

Melolontha Fulh (fuller beetle) ; Rhizotrogus soktitialis (St. John 
beetle). — To destroy these insects in infest^ regions the sulphide 
should be applied before planting. 

Larva of the Elaterides (wire worm). — A great number may be 
destroyed in infested fields by laying down small pieces of apple as 
bait, whi^ as soon as invad^ are collected. But complete destruc^ 
tion ig; only possible with carbon disulphide, which, in the dififerent 
tests made, has always given good results. Targioni Tozetti has used 
the sulphide with & dose of 3(X)“400 kilogrammes per hectare (264-352 

per acre), or even at a dose of 100 kilogrammes per hectare (88 lb. 
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per s^cre) in emulsion with 100 kilogrammes of 4 cent oaustie 
and 15 l^logrammes (13*2 lb. per acre) fish oil. The result 
is not perfect, except after hpiving renewed the treatment, the success 
of the first injections only being momentwy, 

Bi^oochi, as well as Mohr, have obtain^ excellent results against 
Agriotes sputator by using capsules containing carbon disulphide. The 
larv® of the Elateri^es are very hardy, and as they live mostly in the 
upper layers it is advisable to make holes 20 centimetres (7'8 inches 
deep) and run in a dose of 60 grammes of sulphide per metre, say 775 
grains per 140 inches square. It would be advisable to roll the ground 
before treatment to consolidate it and prevent the sulphide from 
evaporating too rapidly. Amongst the weevils there are^veral which 
can be destroyed by carbon disulphide. 

Pmtelus grisetts ; Othiorkynchm sulcatus, Fb. (black vine weevil). 
— ^Muller advises to make three or four holes per square metre round^ 
the tree and to distribute therein by the pal-injector a total dose of 26 
grammes of carbon disulphide. Insects hidden underground should be 
exterminated at the end of May, and the larvae during summer. 

Othiorhynchus ligustici L. (Liveohe's weevil).— Girard, Vergnete, 
Lamothe, and Brocchi have shown that treatment with carbon 
disulphide is most efdcacious. 0. raiicns, Fb.. and 0. picipes, Fb. (clay- 
coloured weevil), both injurious to fruit trees and vines, may be treated 
in the same way. 

Bruchus Pisi, L. (pea-beetle). — This weevil passes its entire 
•evolution on the pea. Peas intended for sowing should be disinfected. 
Eeh has observed that the treatment by carbon disulphide was in this 
case as efficacious as hot water. It suffices to treat peas for twenty- 
four hours in a closed vessel and to aerate them afterwards. This 
same process is applied to Bruchus rufimans, Schonh. (haricot- weevil) ; 
to Bruchus granarius, Payk f bean- beetle) ; Calandra granaria, L, 
(calender or wheat-weevil) ; Calandra OryzcB, L. (rice calender), and 
Anobium paniceuvi (maize- weevil). The larv® of -these weevils live 
inside the grain and cause great ravages in granaries. The following 
processes have been used to exterminate them. Spread on the floor 
of the infected granary 1 litre of carbon disulphide (36-2 fl. oz.), pile 
the grain in a heap on the drenched space, and cover it with a tent or 
a cloth. The grain may also be spread in a closed chamber, in a layer 
20-30 centimetres deep and 1-2 litres of sulphide per ton of grain to be 
disinfected uniformly distributed thereon. The wholes is ^covered with 
sacks, ‘and the sulphide allowed to act for twen^-four to thirty-six 
hours. This method of disinfection has the drawback of being attended 
by certain fire risks, and that is why it is done far from dweflings, In 
that case a cask is used, which is fill^ with grain, then the oarboc 
disulphide is run in at the rate of 500 grammes (]*1 lb.) per 100 kilo- 
grammes (220 lb. of wheat). The cask must be closed, vrith its lid, so 
as to roll it, first, shortly after closing and then a second time, twelve 
to twenty -four hours afterwards. Nothing remains to be done but to 
empty the grain, which is perfectly disinfected (Pabat and ^Urung). 
The bad taste Imparted to the grain does not last long, and it rapidly 
dist^pears if shovelled a few times, or if passed through the fanners, ; 
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Eypera polygom.-^The\mtd ot this weevil attaches itself to the 
stem M ^he poppy and forms a disease of that plant. ' Soraner advises 
the application to the stems of a soap emulsion, containing a little 
carbon disulphide. 

Saperda Ca/rcha/rias, L. (large poplar longioom),— It is ifecom- 
mendw to inject carbon disulphide into the burrows occupied by the 
larvffi and to stop the holies at the base of the trunk with mastic. The 
larvae d Lucanus cervus (Gerf volant) in old oaks are destroyed in the 
same way, as well as numerous capricorns, of which the following are 
the principal : — 

Cerambyx heros, F. (great capricorn injurious to oaks) ; Cercmhyx 
dildtcUus, Batzeb. {maple capricorn); GalBrucn c(ilrn(iTi6nsis (elm 
galeruca). — The larvae pass through their first stage of metamorphosis 
underground, in the neighbourhood of the trees^ in the end of July, 
•and the perfect insects pass the winter in the same spot. It is 
therefore at these two periods that it is possible to destroy them by 
injecting into the soil 50 grammes of carbon disulphide per square 
metre, spread all round the stock, in eight holes only 20 centimetres 
(7'8 inches) deep. Watering of the soil before the application facilitates 
the action of the sulphide on these insects lodged in the upper part 
of the soil. Carbon disulphide has also been employed with equal 
success against : — 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris (Courtiliere, Taupe, Grillon), (mole-cricket, 
churr-worm, eve churr, or earth crab). — Soils are rendered immune 
for ten years by carbon disulphide on condition, however, that there 
is co-operation between the different proprietors of the neighbouring 
cultivated fields. The total expense per hectare rises to 180-200 . 
francs for ten years, say 20 francs (16s.) per hectare per annum (say 
69 . 4-8d. per acre), which is trifling. The sulphide is employed at the 
rate of 40 ^ammes per square metre if the soil is compact, and at 
the rate of 30 grammes only when the soil is light. The latter type 
of soil is always preferred by the insect. In Italy, near Nola, where 
mole- crickets have caused serious ravages for twenty years, carbon 
disulphide has been used over a great area, and has been, recognized 
as an infallible insecticide. Janin advises gardeners to use capsules 
containing 3 grammes of sulphide, and to deposit them here and there 
in their burrows, and afterwards to water the soil. It is preferable to 
make injections in the burrows, by making numerous holes, in the 
spring. * ’ 

Tipula oleracea (daddy longlegs), Tipula pratensis (the spotted 
garden gnat).— Marechal got good results by injecting carbon disul- 
phide. To free^ a lawn from the larv® of these insects 20 grammes of 
carbon disulphide should be spread in three holes per square metre, 
the grass trenched after a few days and sown with the seed. There 
may be d^troyed in the same way the Tipula crocata and the Tipula 
f^lmocera^ injurious to young plantations of Abies balsameamdioi 
Pinus ^hestris, 

^pi^fapha cerasi, F. (cherry spilograph, cherry fly). — Berides 
the process which consists in collecting all the wormy cherries, 
aschenberg recommends as an excellent means of destruction, to bore 
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numerous Holes, in the month of July, of 10 centimetres (4 inches) 
in depth, around the cherry trees and to run in a little carbon disul- 
phide, to stop them afterwards, and water the soil. The soil under 
the tree may also be watered with a solution containing 1 part in 
1000 ©f carbon disulphide. 

Vespa vulgaris (common wasp), Vespa crabo, — To destroy these 
hymenoptera 20 grammes, say J oz. by weight, of carbon disulphide 
is run into their nest during the night, and the orifice plugged. 

Agrotis segektvif W, V. (common dart moth). — The grub of this 
moth is known as the grey worm. Coste-Floret has observed that 
the French vine, which regularly undergoes antiphylloxeric treat- 
ment, does not suffer from grey worm, whilst American vines, which 
are not treated with carbon disulphide, suffer much. The grubs of 
the following insects may also be combated by carbon disulphide, 
using the same process : — 

Agrotis exclamationis (hart and dart moth), Agrotis Tritici, Agrotis 
Bavi^, W. Y., Agrotis nigricans^ L., and Agrotis corticea, all injurious 
to crops. Agrotis vestigialis, Hfu., injurious to pines and larches. 
Hespialis HumuU^ L. (the otter moth), the larvae of which gnaws the 
large roots of the hop from the month of August to the month of April. 

Ugni'perda, L. (goat moth). — Taschenberg recommends to 
make injections of carbon disulphide in the burrows as soon as the 
grub appears, and to close the orifices with mastic ; the grub is 
asphyxiated without injuring the tree. Trees attacked interiorly by 
the grub of the following butterflies may be*treated similarly : — 

Zeuzera ^sculi (leopard moth of chestnut), Sesia api/ormiSf L., 
Hornet (wood leopard moth). 

Amongst the Microlepidoptera which may be combated by carbon 
disulphide, those injurious to stored grain may be quoted, such as : — 

Sitotraga Cereallela, A. (grain alucite) ; Tinea grdnella (grain 
mite) ; Asopia farinalis (flour mite). — They are destroyed like the 
wheat weevil. 

Cemiostoina Scitella^ Zell. — Sirodot recommends to combat this 
grub and exterminate the butterfly to hook on to the tree a flask 
containing carbon disulphide. All the Lepidoptera, of which the larvae 
are minute, may be destroyed in the same way, such as Elachista, 
Nepticula^ hicurvaria^ Coleophora, Cosmopterix^ Gracilariai etc. 

Plant Lice.— According to a report of the Minister of Agriculture 
of the United States, published in 1895, all root lice, of which the 
phyllp^ra is the best known, may be destroyed by carbon disulphide 
injmted into the soil, around the infected plant. Amongst these lice, 
which live on roots, the following are the most important : Phylloxera, 
■Fonsc. ; Schizoneura, Hart. ; Pemphigus, Hart. ; Tychea^ Koch. ; 
Trama, Heyd. ; Bhizobius, Burm. These lice, which, for the most 
part, do not; live exclusively on the roots, become especially injurious 
b^ause they wither the latter up by their perpetual suction, and so 
kill the tree. 

PhyUdxera vastatrix (phylloxera of the vine). — To destroy the 
phylbi^, either aerial or underground disinfection is used, .The 
^mteetion of the winter egg of the phylloxera, under the iorm 
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of “ galiicole/’ is done by methods described further on. However, 
it may be carried out by means of carbon disulphide on grafts and 
buds from a contaminated region, because a sojourn of an hour in an 
atmosphere saturated with the vapour of this insecticide is sufficient 
to Mil the phylloxera and its eggs. Buds and plants may be so dis- 
infected. 

Underground Disinfection. — This method of disinfection is the 
most important. It is, in fact, because it withers the roots of the 
vine that the phylloxera kills this plant and destroys entire vineyards. 
Amongst the numerous insecticides, proposed for the destruction of 
the phylloxera, carbon disulphide, and its derivatives, the sulpho- 
carbo nates, have alone given good results. According to the district, 
and also as circumstances may require, two distinct treatments may 
be applied 

1. The extermination process, destroying all the insects of the vine 
and the plant itself. 

2. The cropping process, only destroying a portion of the insects, 
and not injuring the vine, so that the latter, in spite of its parasites, 
may produce sufficient crops. 

Extermination Treatment. — In districts far from invaded centres, 
where an invasion of the phylloxera is in its initial stage and shows 
itself in certain isolated spots, which threaten a whole vineyard, there 
must be no hesitation at the right moment to adopt the extermination 
treatment, which is capable of radically arresting the propagation of 
the insect, but it is necessary to sacrifice, at the same time, the 
attacked vines. This process, which is less and less used, since by 
the cropping treatment the plant may be maintained in a passable 
state of resistance, was in use, and even obligatory, in the borders of 
France, Switzerland, and Alsace-Lorraine, the vinejards of which, 
constantly threatened by destruction, were only preserved by these 
drastic measures. The extermination treatment is as follows : As 
soon as the phylloxera makes its appearance in a vineyard, the vine 
stems ai^ cut down level with the ground, over the whole surface 
infected ; these stems are burned on the spot. Before pulling up the 
stocks, holes 60 centimetres (24 inches) deep, 50 centimetres (20 
inches) apart, in all directions, are made in the soil, and 50-100 cubic 
centimetres (l|-3-i fi. oz.) of carbon disulphide poured into each 
hole, which is plugged. If the soil be dry it is slightly watered, so that 
there forms on the surface a slight crust, which prevents the too rapid 
evaporation of the insecticide into the air. Three years after this dis- 
infection all the stocks with their roots are pulled up and burned on 
the spot, after drenching them with tar. Fifteen days afterwards two 
new applications are made with weaker doses ; 50 cubic centimetres 
per hole then suffice. In Alsace-Lorraine, where this treatment was 
prescribed, it was forbidden to replant the vine for ten years. Since 
the lesearches of Oberlin and Dufour have cleared the minds of the 
authorities, the vine can be replanted the spring following, the treat- 
ment. These vines are, moreover, of extraordinary vigour, and yield 
from the fourth year a better crop than that obtained in untreated 
vineyards. It the extinction treatment was capable ol retarding the 
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pRylloxerio invasion for several years, it has never, on im omer nanu, 
prevented subsequent invasions, so that this very costly treatment 

has been abandoned. . . v 

Cropping Treatment-Instead of destroying the vine by massive 
doses of 2A tons to 3 tons of carbon disulphide per hectare (1 ton to 
24 cwt. per acre), its sanitary condition is to-day 
annual disinfection of 200-250 kilogrammes per heotwe (176-220 lb. 
per acre), accompanied by more abundant manuring ; instep of losing 
the precious time required to form a vineyard, the attacked vmes are 
maintained in a good state of production. There are some that stand 
this treatment for thirty years, and are in perfect h^lth, In.Mouille- 
fert’s opinion, neither the cropping treatment, even in big doses, nor the 
submeraon, nor other methods, give anything but incomplete Tesults. 
Some insects always escape destruction because the distributmn of a 
gas or a liquid through a layer of soil of unequal composition can® 
never be perfect. If this treatment be not annual, it will be of no use, 
but annual treatment accomplishes perfectly the end in view, for it 
then annually frees the vine from the ^eater number'of its parasites, 
and enables it each year to regenerate its atrophied roots, and to live, 
therefore, with its parasite without suffering too much from it. Every 
rational observer must therefore acknowledge that if this process be 
not perfect, and that plants grafted on vines immune to this insect have 
been the safeguard of the vine-grower, carbon disulphide has rendered 
great ^service by preserving the greater part of the French vines in a 
good state of production. The pure sulphide, or its solution, in water 

may be used. , , ^ 

Use of Pure Carbon Disulphide.— So that the treatment , with 
carbon disulphide may give the desired result, it must be used accord- 
ing to the rules established by numerous experiments, and formulated 
by our learned professors. The accidents and mishaps that befel 
certain vine-growers were due to working during bad periods, and on 
unfit soil. Dr. Colas formulated in 1877 the rules for the use of 
carbon disulphide : (1) Treat the phylloxera as soon as it. appears. 
(2) Treat the whole of the vines, and not the spots only. (3) Apply 
carbon disulphide in doses of 18-20 grammes per square metre, say § of 
an oz. (wt.) per square yard. (4) Make injections tetween the stocks 
so to place each of them between four holes, avoiding touching the 
roots with the pal. (5) Sink the pal only 15-20 centimeti^ (6-8 inches) 
deep. (6) Take care to plug the holes immediately after the operation. 
(7) Always take care to let heavy soils, which retain water a long time, 
drain after heavy rains and thaws. (8) Avoid treatment at the two 
seasons of the year when the sap begins to move. (9) Cultivate and 
manure the vines treated in a suitable manner. (10) Avoid treatment 


when frost is feared. 

These rules have not been appreciably altered up to now. To 
create around the vine an atmosphere unifcirmly chargw with vapours 
of carbon ^ulphide, uniform doses must be made to penetrate into the 
soil at eqU^fcl di^nces. An arrangement of holes-as uniform as possible 
must be chosen, and the treatment applied uniformly over all the ex- 
tent of ground to be disinfected. Not less than 20,000 holes per lactate 
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(eay 8000 holw per acre) must ever be ma4e, nor less tiian 40,000 
(16,000 acre) in land only slightly permeable. A distance oi 
30-40 centimetres (12-16 inches) is generally kept from the foot of the 
vine, so as to avoid wounding the large roots. In many cases, how- 
ever) dee{> injections can be made at 20 centimetres from the stock. 
The amount of sulphide injected per hole depends on the number of 
injections per square metre. . At Libourne, for example, only 12 
grammes is injected per hole, say 160 kilogrammes (362 lb.) per 
hectare (141 lb. per acre), instead of the dose of 200 kilogrammes (440 lb.) 
per hectare (176 lb. per acre) usually employed in the Khone, where 
the vines produce in consequence of this methodical treatment as 
beautiful crops as before the invasion of the phylloxera, The dose 
to use depends, moreover, on the depth of soil and the age of the vine. 
If it be desired, like Monestier, Lautaud, and d’Ortomann, to bathe all 
ihe root system in a toxic atmosphere, three holes must be made 1'2 
metre (4 feet) deep, the roots of certain vines being more than 1 metre 
(3 ’28 feet) in length. Cabanei and Degrully, however, advise not to 
go beyond a depth of 50 centimetres (say 20 inches). In compact 
soils 20 centimetres (7*8 inches) is enough. When holes are made in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the stock as the tendency is now, a 
depth of 8-10 centimetres (3-4 inches) is not exceeded. The greater 
number of vineyards is treated by the pal-injector. In large vineyards, 
however, the plough is employed as follows : In vineyards where the 
lines are a metre (3*28 feet) apart, two turns of the plough are given 
between the lines. Each line of treatment is 25 centimetres (10 inches) 
from each row of stocks. In the case of vines planted at greater intervals 
Care is taken to maintain the distance of 25 centimetres from the stocks 
for the first line, the others are 50-60 centimetres (20-24 inches) from 
each other, but it is best not to approach the rows of vines too closely, 
for at 6-10 centimetres (2-4 inches) they suffer from the injections. 
Sulphuretting ploughs were introduce with great enthusiasm, but they 
did not give the results anticipated. That is, because in spite of their 
ingenious .arrangement, the carbon disulphide cannot be introduced to 
any depth, without meeting and wounding the roots. The great ad- 
vantage of these improved instruments consists in the fact that a man 
and a horse can treat ^ hectare (IJ acre) with them in a day. The 
work, moreover, is very uniform as regards distribution and dose, especi- 
ally with intermittent jet drainers. The latter, especially, have the 
great advantage of greatly facilitating the diffusion of carbon disulphide 
which is projected with force, and which is divided almost instantane- 
ously. Tie efficiency of the treatment by carbon disulphide depends 
especially on the nature of the soil, and Degrtilly is of opinion that there, 
exists for each soil a propitious moment favourable to the uniform 
distribution of carbon disulphide ; this moment should be observed and 
chosen by the vine-grower. In permeable or sandy soil, cracked or 
too dry, the carbon disulphide will escape without producing its 
Butin compact moist or clay soils it does not spread enough and 
remains concentrated around the holes, thus destrojnng a portion of 
toe roots in their neighbourhood and remaining without effect on a 
great part of the soil affected. The treatment must therefore he de- 
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ierr^ until th^uoil is neither too moist nor too cracked by the 
heat 

Although the painstaking observer will always be capable of utilizing 
the sulphide against the phylloxera in no matter what ground, its use 
is exclusively recommended in medium ground, neither too light nor 
too heavy, neither too moist nor too dry. Just as the treatment should 
never be applied after tillage, which by lightening the soil lets the 
sulphide evaporate too easily, it is necessary to wait fifteen days before 
trenching or- working. The most favourable time for treatment de- 
pends, moreover, on the condition of the vine ; although the latter does 
not suffer from this treatment when the dose is small, yet it is admable 
to choose the time when the sap is at rest. October or November is 
preferably chosen for making injections; February and March are 
quite as favourable.* So that the action of the sulphide be complete, 
the vine must be allowed to reconstitute its root system by giving if 
abundant manure, especially mineral. When the vine has been sul- 
phuretted annually from the time of the invasion, it need not receive 
further care than what it usually gets. 

Use of Carbon bisulphide Dissolved in Water.— The carbon 
disulphide used in the beginning of the phylloxeric invasion, having 
too often caused the death of the vine, it was thought that by dissolv- 
ing the sulphide in water it would be less hurtful. The new method 
was proposed by Canvy in 1875, and recommended in 1882 by 
Rommier, but it was not rendered practical . until after the researches 
of Fafeur, C. Benoit, and Duponchel. A ^saturated solution, i.e. con- 
taining 0*5-1 '2 per cent of carbon disulphide, is perfectly capable 
of combating the phylloxera ; it kills it in twenty- four hours. The 
advantages of this method are that it is perfectly harmless to the vine 
even when it is in full vegetation, and that it can secure a uniform 
distribution in the soil. According to Degrully, the action of these 
solutions is the more perfect the more permeable the soil. Under this 
form the sulphide acts quite as well as potassium sulphocarbonate and 
has the advantage of being much cheaper ; 200 lb. of sulphocarbonate 
employed in the same conditions as 10 gallons of carbon disulphide, 
in 1 per cent solution, do not give so good a result. To prepare 
a solution of sulphide, Fafeur fr^rea have designed an apparatus 
capable of spreading water on a layer of carbon disulphide, iu 
a closed reservoir. A current of water flows through a pipe of suitable 
^mansion drawn out to a point. The pressure obtained* by the draw- 
ing out and the speed of the current is exerted on the upper part of a 
receiver full of water and sulphide which, owing to its density, always 
occupies the bottom of the receiver. This pressure is transmitted to 
the receiver by two orifices. The solution is thus produced under 
pressure in a closed vessel by the junction in a pipe of two jets of 
sulphide and of water, the intensities of which are always proportional 
to«each other. By opening the gauge taps the dose is regulated from 
0‘5-l*2 per Mnt. The sulphurett^ water Is carried by buckets or 
a long watering pipe into small holes specially dug round the stocks 
These holes should be well made, horizontal, and separated from each 
other by mounds of earth so that the liquid is spret^ uniformly in the 
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aoil. Working on a large scale steam pumps carry the sulphuretted 
water several Mlometres (kilometre = 0*625 mile) by means of a 
galvanized iron pipe. The average amount of sulphuretted water for 
each stock is 20 litres (4*4 gallons), and the solution contains 0*5 per 
cent of sulphide in summer and 0*7-1 per cent in winter. The soil 
should be returned to its place as soon as possible after treatment. 
Insecticide Irrigations. — These examined and recommended by 
Duponchel represent the most improved and rational system. Under- 
ground irrigation, already very efficient in itself especially when manure 
is added to the water, appears to be a method of treatment that can 
be usefully applied in the treatment of the vine attacked by the 
phylloxera. But although the ordinary treatment enables the state of 
diseased vines to be improved, it could not in itself constitute a sufficient 
remedy to kill the phylloxera and annul the disastrous effects of that 
inseot. Insecticide irrigations have a very salutary effect on vines and 
fulfil the end in view. Carbon disulphide cannot, in fact, suffice by 
itself alone to re-establish the health of a diseased vine during drought, 
or when root growth is stopped. To attain this salutary effect it is 
necessary to follow up the injections of sulphide, which in destroying 
the phylloxera suppress the evil by an underground irrigation which 
causes the effects to disappear by fortifying the roots and ^ving new 
vigour to the vine. It is better to combine the two treatments in a 
single one and to apply simultaneously to the plant, along with the 
water carbon disulphide and the necessary manures. This method of 
diffusing the insecticide throughout the whole depth of the soil, in a 
dose which it is known cannot injure the plant, produces an excellent 
effect. The irrigations ought to penetrate 20-24 inches into the soil. 
They require 1000 cubic metres of water per hectare, say 100 kilo- 
grammes (88 lb. per acre) of sulphide, which represents 30 cubic 
metres (6600 gallons) of sulphide vapour (2640 gallons per acre). A 
stronger dose would injure the vine, especially during the epoch of vegeta- 
tion, which lasts eight months. Insecticide irrigation is differentiated 
from'the sulphide treatment by the fact that the first can be applied in 
the spring, in summer, and in autumn without prejudice to the plant, 
whilst the latter can only be done during the repose of vegetation. 
The irrigation water is brought to the culminating point of the vine- 
yard to be treated. At this point it is mixed with the carbon disul- 
phide in a tank, called the bubbling tank, and arranged so that the 
water charge s^itself with carbon disulphide without being able to carry 
away with it what has not been dissolved. The same bubbling 
apparatifs used to dissolve the sulphide may serve for dissolving 
the manures, so that the water entrains them and distributes them 
throughout the whole extent of the diseased vineyard. To produce 
good results the irrigation should be underground and the surface of 
the soil should be maintained constantly dry aiid friable by tillage or 
by hand hoeing, carried out after watering, and renewed each time 
that rain has strongly packed the soil. To secure good underground 
distribution it is necessary to lighten the soil by tillage and to open 
around each stock a small ordinary, stripping basin. These basins 
are connected with each other so that they can be filled in succession. 
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If the tanka have onjy the slight slope requireS' td ehiuTO the flow 
of water without a gui^, the water introdueed into the basing will 
filter into the soil without moistening the surface Jayeri As sodn as 
the liquid is completely imbibed, the holes are filled with dry earth 
and the soil is soon afterwards tilled and hoed. The large quantity of 
water which these irrigations require renders the treatment almost 
impossible. But when a spring with an output of a litre a second 
(13*2 gallons a minute) is available -the quantity of water produced 
sufiSces to irrigate 10 hectares (25 acres). Underground insecticide 
irrigations, although useful in all cases, are particularly favourable in 
the hot countries of the South of Prance, where it is necessary to 
ameliorate the hygienic conditions of the vine by moisture to enable 
it to reconstitute its root system after being freed from the* insect 
which caused the disease. 

SchieoneurOr lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — The disinfection of 
the branches, as is done by applying various insecticides, is not 
enough, for there emst underground hot*heda oi infection which re- 
infect the crown of the tree. Carbon disulphide, used in injections 
round the plant, forms an excellent means of destroying the aphis 
living on the roots. Taschenberg and Goethe have recommended the 
use of carbon disulphide to destroy the colonies existing above ground. 
They advise for this purpose the use of a stick, to the extremity of 
which a lump of cotton-waste dipped in carbon disulphide is fixed. 
The woolly aphis can thus be destroyed at all seasons without injuring 
the apples. To get a good result the colotiies pQust not be overlooked, 
and to recommence the treatment some time after the first. Targioni 
and Sorauer recommend soap emulsions for the same object, the first 
a 2 per cent carbon disulphide one, and the second a 4 per cent one. 
Gold s liquor, recommended for the destruction of the woolly aphis, 
consists of 20 grammes of [spirits of ?] turpentine, 20 grammes of 
carbon disulphide, and 60 grammes of curdled milk. Amongst the 
underground ground lice that often occasion great damage are the— 

Sckizoneura Grossularia, Sohule, which sucks the roots of the 
gooseberry. 

Aphis Persica niger (the peach tree aphis).— This aphis causes 
ravages in peach orchards in America. 

Tychea Phaseoli^ Pass. — The presence of^ which, on the rootfe of 
haricots, cabbages, and potatoes, sometimes causes them to perish. 
All these insects may be combated like the phylloxera. The lice 
which sometimes damage certain plants ate successfully combated 
when it is possible to cover the plant with an awning or a clo(fiie (bell* 
shaped vessel) under which a few grammes of carbon disulphide are 
laid. According to Smith all the lice are killed in an hour. Even 
after, twenty-four hours’ treatment at the ordinary temperature the 
plant does not suffer' Soap emulsions, 2-4 per cent, We likewise 
been applied in a general way, but these latter, which sometimes 
succeed perfectly, may completely roast the leaves, chiefly those that 
have been wounded. 

Cocci^s (cwhineals, kermes).— In a general way the Cocddes resist 
carbon disulphide to a greater extent than the Aphides^ but they do not 
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resist a sulj^hu^tted ^^moaphere. By destroying the cochineal tlw 
fumagine (smut fruit trees) is arrested. 

Coe(fus Fi^M, L, syn. Fulvinaria Vitis (red cochineal of the vine) ; 
Daciylopius Vitis (white cochineal of the vine).— Targioni-Tozzetti and 
Pastre recommend carbon disulphide emulsions. 

Diaspis pentagom, Targ.-Tozz. (mulberry kermes).— Franceschini 
recommends for the disinfection of ^uds to place the branches before 
detaching them from the tree in an atmosphere of carbon disulphide. 
With this end in view, the end of the branch is placed in a tight 
cylinder, where it is left some hours in contact with a toxic atmo- 
sphere. This treatment whilst disinfecting the buds is not injurious 
to them. 

Orange scale insects ; (1) Aspidiotus Limoni, Sign ; (2) MyiUo>spis 
flavescens, Toiig.-Tozz . ; (3) CArysowplkifiwmiwor.T-Thefirst, especially 
injurious, in Italy induces the fumagine, the last two, imported from 
America, dot the organs attacked with small yellow spots. Ho&nann 
recommends spraying with carbon disulphide emulsions, containing 
2 per cent of soap and 2 per cent oi sulphide. Belle advises the 
destruction of these parasites in greenhouses and pot plants by 
covering the latter with an awning, and producing a sulphuretted 
atmosphere, 120 grammes of sulphide sufficing per cubic metre. 

'Mamnutls . — The rodents which cause damage, such as the mouse, 
field mouse, ground squirrel, rat, and even the mole, may be destroyed 
by pouring carbon disulphide into their burrows and stopping the 
I orifices of their nests. It takes 20 grammes (say | oz.) for the Mv>s 
\ syhaticiis, L., Borghi ; 10 grammes (say J oz.) for the ground squirrel 
(Spermophilus cUUlus, Bajor) ; for rats 60 grammes (say 2 oz.) are 
necessary,* The most radical method consists in steeping rags in 
carbon disulphide and in inserting them deeply into their holes, which 
are afterwa^ plugged with plasWr, mortar, or a plug of hay coated 
with potters’ clay. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

SULPHUROaS ACID-SULPHURIC ACID ^OIL OF VITEIOL)-CHLORINE 
-HYDROCHLORIC ACID-NITMC ACID. 

6 . Sulphurous Acid, SOg.— Preparation.—This gas is prepared 
on the large scale by the oxidation of sulphur. When sidphur is 
inflamed in contact with air this product burns and is converted intg 
sulphurous acid. Pyrites, or sulphide of iron, which is roasted at a 
great heat, may also be used to obtain this same acid. That is the 
process most usually employed. The gas is led into a gasometer, 
where it is liquefied by cooling. 

Properties. — Sulphurous acid is colourless and very fluid. It boils 
at S'" C. below zero; its density is Vid. Sulphurous acid is not com- 
bustible. Its use is, therefore, attended with no risk of fire. Respired 
in large quantities it induces suffocation, but in small quantities it 
is not injurious to man. 

Action of Sulphurous Acid on Wants.— All plants, with- 
out exception, suffer in an atmosphere of SO 3 . The leaves absorb 
this gas, very nauch attracted by water, and hydrate it. Almost all 
the sulphurous acid is retained there, and they are the first to suffer. 
A very small quantity then passes into the wood of the plant. Under 
the influence of the solar radiation the hydrated sulphurous acid is 
transformed into sulphuric acid, with liberation of sulphur, according 
to Loew’s equation : — 

SH^SOg =s 2H2S0^ + S + H 2 O 

Sulphurous = Sulphuric Sul- Water 

acid acid phur 

The numerous analyses made on dead plants, after the absorption of 
sulphurous acid, all, in fact, give abnormal quantities of sulphuric 
acid. • 

Wislizenus, who widened the question by very conclusive experi- 
ments, believes that sulphurous acid, absorbed by the plant, has no in- 
jurious action on the latter, except the plant be full in the light, and 
especially in full sunlight ; in darkness the action is nil, although there 
is absorption of the gas, and in winter the action is very attenuated. 
According to the experiments, an atmosphere containing a proportion of 
volume of sulphurous acid kills fir-trees (sapim) in about 
four weeks if, they are in contact with this air in full daylight, but these 
same firs do not appear to suffer if the experiment be repeat^ in 
darkness, even if the atmosphere contain -nnnrTTTy of sulphurous acid. 
It is thus evident that sulphurous acid is only converted into sulphuric 
( 78 ) 
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acid under the action of light, and it is the latter' acid which is 
injurious to plants. Agreeing with Von Heine, ^Vislizenus concludes 
that sulphuric acid destroys the chlorophyll of the plant, and that it thus 
acts in a manner unfs.vourable- to assimilation. Sulphuric acid dries 
the cell-walls and renders them impermeable. Only the tissues in 
contact with the fibro-vascular bundles remain fresh and green, whilst 
the others wither, brown, or bleach, In that lies the characteristic 
symptom of these poisonings. According to Von Heine, the trans- 
piration of the poisoned leaves, the cell -walls of which have become 
impermeable, is less than that of healthy leaves. As the. activity of 
transpiration expresses the production of matter, the leaf assimilates 
less, the plant remains stationary, and finally dies. The greater the 
amount of sulphurous acid absorbed, the more intense the sun, the 
greater the heat, and the drier the air, the more quickly are these 
symptoms produced. All leaves, however, do not absorb the same 
Aaount of sulphurous acid in the same atmosphere. With equal 
.leaf- surf ace, those of conifers absorb much less of this gas than those 
of deciduous trees and- herbaceous plants. It was believed that the 
gas being absorbed by the stomata of the leaf, the quantity retained 
would be proportional to their number, but experience has shown that 
it is not so, for leaves absorb this gas quite as well by their upper 
surface. The herbaceous plants are ranked, according to their sensi- 
tiveness to sulphurous acid, between the conifers and the deciduous 
trees. The leaves of the papilionacec^ (pea tribe), potatoes, cereals, 
and meadow grass, commence to fade and to brown at their extremities 
after exposure of two hours in air containing sulphurous acid ; 
in an atmosphere containing only of this gas desiccation 

does not occur until after fifteen to twenty hours. For leaves of 
deciduous trees to perish the air must contain to 
phurous acid. Conifers in general, and especially firs, do not support 
air containing more than to y of this gas, especially in the 
neighbourhood of factories. This small quantity of sulphurous acid 
necessary to cause a pathological condition of the plant is the reason 
why each factory chimney must be regarded as a perpetual hot-bed of 
infection. The smoke from the combustion of coal contains on an 
average 0*01 to 0*Q2 of sulphurous acid gas. The danger is obviated 
if the smoke is sent into the air byjchimneys measuring 20 metres, say 
65 feet, in height. The following, for example, shows the deterioration 
undergone by gk field of oats situated near a coke factory. One thou- 
sand se^s of normal oats ought to weigh/ on an average, 25r29 
grammes ; 1000 grains in the sickly field only weighed 14*76 grainmea. 
Both the, grain and the straw in this were,analysedi and in both 
instances a large amount of sulphuric acid was found. Such, damage 
to crops is particnlarly intensified around chemical factories,, phiefiy . 
sulphuric acid factories, where pyrites is roasted, and zinc factories, 
in wbiph; blende, zinp; sulphide c^cined’ IJhe deadly action of tjhe 
sulphurous acid sent into the air by these factories manifests itself at 
great di^anpe^^ ^e^ts. 5 Ipl^et^es, say, miles,, stifi suffer 
from, their pro?ymity. A zinc works celpin;mg 5Q, tpns pf blende dfs- 
$i7#OQ0 hec^litres (814,000 gallons); of snlphutoua a^id. It 
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be seen that this amount of toxie gas, if not utilised, may carry 
devastation to great distances. Many observations have been made 
on this point, and it is found that near (such) factories the leaves of 
the fir (? spruce) fall, those of the piue and larch, more resistant, only 
brown at the point, and the trunk blackens; conifers, in general, do 
not resist long. Deciduous trees, fruit trees, among others, lose their 
leaves and do not produce fruit, because the sulphurous acid sterilizes 
their flowers. The cornfields are sickly, patchy ; the brown-coloured 
ears contain no grain. 'Haricots and cabbages are spotted white and 
suffer much. The dead leaves of the potato shrivel and blacken. 
The meadows remain sickly and turn brown. These^sickly plants 
have been analysed with great care by Morren, Stookhardt, Von 
Schroder, Frey tag, and Konig. They found that they all contained 
an abnormal dose of sulphuric acid. It is important to insist on these 
facts, so as to show the injurious action of sulphurous acid on plants^ 
Elnowing this fact it as an easier task to contradict the opinion generally 
held that sulphur acts on fungi by its conversion into sulphurous add. 
If it were so our vineyards, instead of becoming more vigorous by 
sulphuring, would perish, since an infinitesimal quantity of acid 
suffices to roast plants, and fructification, instead of being stimulated 
as is the case, would be diminished. 

Action on Fungi. — It follows from observations made 6n plants 
that those which contain chlorophyll are more sensitive to the action 
of sulphurous acid than those deprived of it. Sulphurous acid cannot 
therefore be used to destroy fungi. ^ 

Action on Insects.— To stifle insects the air must be saturated 
with SOg. < Great care must therefore be taken in using this gas so as 
to avoid its deadly action on plants. The great delicacy of the opera- 
tion renders it less and less popular, hence the clochage of the vine 
still in use in certain districts is gradually being replaced by scalding. 
The phylloxera does not persist for twenty -four hours in an atmosphere 
of this gas of 1 in 60 or 1 in 100. Monillefert tested it in the soil 
against phylloxera but without result. Moisture and the nature of 
the soil destroy its toxic properties. 

Use in Diseases Treated by SOg in the Open Air . — Gum 
Disease , — Swingle and Webber who examined the action of different 
chemicals on this disease recommend to cure it, to clean the wounds 
and coat them with an 18 per cent solution of SOg. 

01 AnthonomuS'Pirif Boh., Anthonomus Pomorum , — These formidable 
destaroyers may be removed in May by SOg fumigations (Poupinel). 
A dish of burning sulphur is moved about under the branches, or rags 
dipped in molten siflphur and then lit. The trees should not be 
fumigated with SOg when in blossom, as the flowers would be sterilized 
even if the contact was short and the acid in very small quantity. 
Such fumigations also asphyxiate the grubs injurious to .fruit trees, 
wiio faiow how to shelter themselves from spraying in the common 
ncBtfl which they spin. The most injurious are Hyponomeuia 
ZelL (small ermine moth) and JApa,ns ch/rysorrhaea (brown 
^ tail f The grubs of these butterflies arednly sensitive to fumes of 

r^SOg. Dufdur proved by trial that liquid SO^ does not act ^on the 
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grubs, and that even a 20 per cent solution does not kill those of the 
* cochylis. 

Phylloxera vastatrix (vine phylloxera).-»-The phylloxera dies if ex- 
posed for twenty-four hours in an atmosphere containing 1 per cent of 
SO 2 . Hence it was thought the injection of SOg in tiie soil would' 
destroy this injurious insect. Atnan Yigi^ recommended injections 
into the soil of a mixture of sulphur and sulphur fumes from the 
beginning of the phylloxera invasion. Henneguy remarked that when 
this treatment was applied in summer the spiread of the disease was 
circumscribed, and although this process may be insufficient to free 
the vine entirMy from its parasite, it destroys it to such an extent as 
even to allow the vine to thrive. Mouillefert examined the effect of 
SO 2 both as gas and in solution, as well as its different salts. He 
found ttat smphites are quite powerless against the phylloxera. As 
to gaseous SO 2 it has no action on insects near the surface of the soil 
because this gas, with a great affinity for water, can never penetrate 
deep enough into the soil. 

Mas amphibiuSt L. (Bat).— M. A. ter Mer advises the use of SOg 
to kill rats. Bags are dipped in molten sulphur and petroleum, these 
are inserted into the burrows and lit. It requires about | lb. of 
sulphur per burrow. Taschenberg dissents ^he found that this method 
failed, ewn if the gas is driven far into the burrows by means of 
specicJ bellows. 

Use of SO 2 in Closed Spaces.—The action of SO 2 is deadly to 
insects when the air is saturated with it. It is used especially in 
granaries against the Goleoptera and Lepidoptera injurious to the 
stored grain. It has also been used on small trees which can be 
covered with a tent or a cloche. The last method is used especially 
to combat the cochylis of the vine. 

Mycogone perniciosa (mole disease of the mushroom bed), Psalliota 
campestris, L. — Constantin and Dufour found that the spores of the 
Mycogone are killed by prolonged contact with SOg. Mushrooms are 
in no way injured in an atmosphere containing this gas, even if the 
fumigation lasts twenty-four hours. 

Hope, — The preservation of stored hops is not always an easy 
matter. Disinfection with SOg does not always give the result ex- 
pected. Behrens found that if SOj be incapable of killing tbe germs 
of the parasite which infest hops, it has a g(^ effect on their quality, 
which it alters for the better. But it is chiefly against the invasion 
of Ooleopt^ into granaries and on the vine that SO 2 does good work. 
Amongst these insects are : — 

Galcmdra granaria (or wheat-weevil). — As a curative method 
fumigation witii SOg is used. The doors and windows of the granary 
we closed ; sulphur is then ignited in a vessel placed on a support 
above.a shept of iron; 1500 grammes (3*3 lb.) of sulphur with 100 
grammes (‘22 lb.) of saltpetre, suffice to disinfect a space of SO^cubic 
metres. The granary is left closed for twenty-four hours, then it is 
oletansed with a 2 per cent solution of corrosive sublimate. The same 
process is used to destroy Miorol^idoptera, the grubs of which ravage 
grain and flour granaries. 
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HitoWaga c&realtela (grain mite). — So that the SOg may penetrate 
well into the heap of wheat and kill all the grubs, Bernard Saint 
Ubery bums the sulphur in chafing dishes around which the grain is 
piled in heaps. To destroy butterflies the process used against the 
Calander gives good results. It suffices to place 1 inch to 1-^ inch of 
sulphured wick on slates laid on the heap of wheat, and to set fire to 
the wick. By analogy it was thought possible to destroy by the same 
gas the grubs which live in flour. 

Asopia farinalis (flour mite). — The process recommended by 
Debray consists in burning in closed vessels 60 grammes of sulphur 
per cubic metre of flour ; the method was regarded as obnoxious, the 
flour being rendered unfit for bread-making ; Balland found this flour, 
whilst presenting no visible alteration, is appreciably altered in contact 
with sulphurous acid. The gluten has lost the valuable properties re- 
quired in baking. It is recognized, in fact, that gluten gains in valu^ 
by contact with alum, common salt, or blue vitriol, but that it cannot 
stand the action of sulphurous acid, SOg, nor sulphuric acid, SOg, 
nor sulphuretted hydrogen, SHg. To destroy the tinea of grain, SOg 
must not be used, but insecticides like CSg. 

Tortrix or Pyralis vitana (pyralis of the vine). — The grubs' hiber- 
nating in the fissures of the bark of the vines can be killed by SOg. 
The process employed in the South of France is known by 'the name 
of dockage, or sulphuring of the vine. After pruning the vine, each 
stock is covered by a zinc cloche, or half a petroleum barrel, under which 
20-25 grammes of sulphur (say | oz.) a^e burnt in a saucer. The 
SOg formed soon saturates the air under the cloche, and stifles the 
grubs sheltered in the interstices of the bark. The operation should 
not last longer than five to ten minutes, a more prolong^ action having 
a deadly effect on the vine. A workman provided with twenty cloches 
can sulphur 1000 stocks per day. The cost is 48 francs per hectare 
if brimstone be used .and 75 francs if wicks be used, say 15 and 24 
shillings per acre. It is thus cheaper to use brimstone. It is a very 
delicate o^ration, which may well be replaced by scalding,, but its use 
is still widespread. So that it may succeed, it must not be done 
when the soil is moist, for the SOg, instead of saturating the air, would 
!:» absorbed by the humidity in the soil. Cloohage kills at the same 
time as the pyralis the vine cochineal and the red spider. Eeh found 
that coccides shielded Homoptera, such as Diaspis, AspidioteSf 
Lecanium, Ceroplastes, and cochineals, which resist all insecticide spray- 
ing, may be destroyed by SOg fumes. The fruit trees are covered 
with a tent, and sulphur burnt therein, observing the same precautions 
as in the clochage-of the vine. 

7. Sulphuric Acid, H 2 SO 4 . — Sulphuric acid is obtained by passing 
aimture of oxygen and sulphurous acid over spongy platinum or pla- 
tinized asbestos, heated to between 250® 0. and 600® C. (482®-932“ F,). 
The TOjpours of SO 3 disengaged are led into a receiver surrounded by 
a freezing mixture, where they condense. The process of manufacture 
usually adopted is to oxidize sulphurous acid by nitric acid vapours and 
to hydrate the vapours in lead chambers. The necessary SOj ia 
obtained by “burning” iron pyrites in presence of an excess of air. 
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Natural Occurrence. — HgSO^ is widely distribiited in nature as 
sulphates of lime, CaS04, of baryta, BaS04, soda, Na^SO^, and of 
potasb, K2SO4, etc. It is found in the free state in some springs in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes. 

Properties.“The commercial acid of 66° B. ( 168 ° Tw.) is a 
colourless, odorous, viscous, oily liquid of sp. gr. 1 * 84 . When water is 
mixed with the acid so much heat is , developed that it may become 
dangerous if the water is added to the acid. Care must therefore be 
taken in diluting the acid with water to run the acid gently into the 
right amount of water with constant stirring. H2SO4 has a great 
affinity for water, and rapidly carbonizes organic matter. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Plants.— This acid exerts a cor- 
rosive action on the organs of the plants touched by it. A very small 
dose of ttis acid (even dilute) destroys the chlorophyll and degener- 
ates the cell- walls, thus giving rise to a profound disturbance in the 
fife of the plant. 

Transprationk less abundant, and that of itself diminishes or even 
abolishes completely the production of synthetic organic matter, the 
leaves brown, wither, fall, and the growth of the plant is visibly ar- 
rested. If the action of this acid on a plant be prolonged it soon dies, 
for the acid penetrates rapidly into the interior of the trunk, and the 
circulation of the sap is stopped. The same result occurs when a 
plant is in contact not only with the dilute acid but also with sub- 
limed sulphur which contains H^SOg, and under the influence of 
sunlight is converted into ^2^04 m the leaf itself. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Fungi.— Plants not containing 
chlorophyll suffer much less than green plants in contact with B:2S04. 
However, owing to its hygroscopic nature, H2SO4 diluted to 0*5 per 
cent exerts a corrosive action on fungi. Laboratory trials made by 
dipping the spores into a drop of H2SO4 diluted to 0’5 per cent show 
that such dilute acid destroys in most instances the vitality of the 
spores, provided that its action be sufficiently prolonged. In practice- 
the 0*6 per cent acid is quite inadequate to destroy the spores and 
mycelium of fungi, and stronger, sometimes even the 168 ° Tw. acid, 
must be used. It will be easily seen that at that degree of concentra- 
tion H2SO4 cannot be put in contact with the leaves of plants, and 
that it should be limited to applications on the trunk, or to disinfect 
certain seeds ; in a wood it can only be used when there is no active 
plant growth.. Under such conditions, plants do not appear to suffer 
from the sulphuric acid treatment. When H3SO4 is used in combina- 
tion with anti-cryptogam io metallic salts, its corrosive properties be- 
come valuable, b^ause in attacking the protective membrane of the 
parasites it enables the poison to reach and destroy them more readily. 
In combination with green vitriol in the winter treatment of anthrac- 
nose of the vine, sulphuric acid is in current use, and of great service. 

Use against Parasitic Fungi.— Sulphuric acid has been recom- 
mended for some years to wash seeds to free them from the spores of 
different fungi which might be brought on to cultivated land. Noel 
found in 1866 that steeping in the 0*5 per cent acid sufficed to free 
seed-oom from anthraoogenous paiasites. He stirred up a hectolitre 
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(2f boshels) p 22 ^lons of 0*5 per cent add, and sowed imm^atelv 
afterwards. Tbis method has sinoe been tested by specialists of high 
reputation and found deficient. Kuhn has shown tj^t not only was the 
0*5 per cent acid an anodyne for the spores, but the drawback of 
being more injurious than sulphate of copper. The injurious action 
of the acid on cereal grains does not make itself felt for some time. 
Such seed-corn always retainii^ a little sulphuric acid cannot dry .up 
completely and rot. This drawback may be avoided if care be t^en 
to wash the seed in milk of lime immediately after steeping in the 
add. In fact, Boiret found that the spores of bunt were not com- 
pletely destroyed after a twenty-four hours’ steep in a 6 per cent acid, 
and that a 20 per cent add destroys the grains of wheat without killing 
the germs of the disease, even if steeped six hours therein. All cereal 
grains are thus sensitiye to the action of H^SO^ ; however, amongst 
the different species of wheat there are some which stand the ad^ 
better than others. ■ 


TABLE JL^Effect of Steeping Seed Wheat for Different Lengths of Time in 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid on Germinative Capacity per cent. 


Sulphuric Acid, 

Duration. 

Golden Drop. 

Garter. 

1 per cent . 

^4 


le 

2 „ 

13 

40 

14 

2 „ „ 

5 H „ 

8 

2 


18 

S „ M 

1 

92 

60 

Sto^d in '<mtter 

— 

— 

90 


It follows that this acid does not possess the requisite properties to 
replace blue vitriol in the pickling of seed corn. The only seeds that 
can stand steeping in the acid are beet-seeds, which are surrounded 
by a protecting sheath which enables them to stand steeping in add 
of B6* Be. Tw.) without their germinative capacity ^ing dimin- 
ished. This protecting sheath acts as a shelter to the germs of fungi 
and bacteria of the most diverse nature, such as Phoma tabifica. Prill, 
et Delacr. ; Pythium de Ba/rymum, Hesse ; BdcUlvs m/ycaides, BaciUus 
butyricus, Proteus vulgaris. As soon as the radide and cotyledons 
of the beet appear these fungi invade them, disturb the normal evolu- 
tion and induce rot. Hiltner found that the Be. add will 

destroy the germs of all these parasites. Linhart recommends 66*^ Be. 
( 168 * Tw.) add in which the seed is steeped half an hour, then 
washed ten minutes' with a jet of water, then the seeds are ^pped 
into milk of lime, and all that now remains to be done is to wash the 
seed for four hours in nmning water. The seeds so treated are in no 
lOtjO^injured. Their germinative capacity is increased ; they spring up 
v mdpe rapidly and in larger quantity, and the disease germs are com- 
pletely destroyed. For reference purposes a description is here given 
cff the researohes published on the resistance of spores of difoent 
fungi to dfiute H28O4. These laboratory trials were made by incor^ 
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porating tbe sporeB of rust and of caries with a drop of dilute snl- 
phnrio acid, Tirhioh after bemg a certain time in the acid were sown or 
examined by the microscope. In 1872 Kuhn examined the action of 
sulphuric acid on the spores of the caries of wheat, and he found that 
acid of the same strength is not capable of killing in the same Hma 
the different spores of caries. A 5 per cent acid acted thus 

TABLE Xn . — Showing the Action of Dilute Sulphuric Acid of 0’5 per cent 
Strength on the Sj^res of Oats and Wheat. 


Dmation 
of Action, 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

1 hour 

6 hours 

8 „ 

10 « 

NomerouB liviug spores . , 
Living spores less numerous 
Very few living spores. 

All spores kiDed . 

Numerous Uvii^ spores 


In 1892 Wuthrich examined the action of different acids, com- 
pared with that of metallic salts, on the spores of — 

UsHlago Garbo, Tul. (smut of grain crops).— In a 0*49 per cent 
sulphuric acid all spores are killed after fifteen hours’ action at 
20^-22^ C. An acid of 0’049 greatly prevents the formation of 
zoospores, whilst acid of 0*049 per cent has no longer any injurious 
action on the spores themselves. In 1895 Herzberg examined the 
different rusts, and submitted their spores to the action of sulphuric 
acid of various strengths. The spores of Ustilago Jensenii, Rost., the 
smut of barley, were found to be the most resistant. To kill these 
spores they must be steeped fifteen hours in 3 per cent acid, whilst 
those of the other Ustilagince are killed in much weaker acid. More- 
over, the dilute acid has not the same action on the spores of the 
same species but of different ages ; the mortal dose is given in the 
following table 

TABLE XIII . — Showing the Strength per cent of Sulphuric Acid required to 
Kill the Spores of Smut of Barley, Oats, and Wheat of Different Ages, 


Species. 

Strength of Sulphuric Acid. 
Per Cent, 

Old Spores. 

Toung Spores. 

Ustilago Jensenii, Boet. . 

„ Avenaa, Host. 

„ perennans, Boat. 

„ hordei, Bref. . . . 

„ tritiol, Jens. . . 

droumambient temperature . 

M-5 

0*6-0-75 

0*1.0*25 

0*6-0*75 

0-6.0-76 

2-4 

0*5-0*76 

0*25-0*5 

0-6-0-76 

0*26-0*5 

23° C. 


Pibccinia gr (minis (black stem rust, summer wheat mildew); 
Puccinia Eubigo-vera, D. C. (orange leaf rust, spring rust of corn) ; 
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Puccinia Coronata, Oorda (the orown rust of oata). — Wuthrich 
made a comparative examination of these three rusts, by submitting 
iu turn their uredospores and their aeoidiospores to the action of the 
more or less dilute acid. The time of steeping was fifteen hours, and 
the temperature 20^-21'* 0. (68“-69‘8“ F.). The uredospores resisted 
.an acid ten times stronger than the aecidiospores ; acid of 0'0049 per cent 
does not act on uredospores of 0'049 per cent ; its action begins to make 
itself felt, but it is not until 4*9 per cent acid is used that all vitality is 
removed from the spores. The aecidiospores are completely destroyed, 
and in the same conditions, by acid of 0*49 per cent strength. The 
uredospores of the rust of cereals would appear to ’be the spores most 
resistant to the action of sulphuric acid, as they likewise are to anti- 
cryptogamic salts. Hitchcock and Carleton have, however, prevented 
the uredospores from germinating, by steeping them for seventeen to 
nineteen hours in 0*1 per cent acid. a 

Claviceps purpurea, Tul. (ergot of rye). — The action of the acid 
on this disease was examined by Wuthrich, who found that 0*049 
per cent acid attenuated the germination of the conidia, but it required 
steeping for fifteen hours at 20*-21'‘ C. (68''-69*8® F.) in an acid of 0*49 
per cent to stop this germination completely, Wuthrich, who examined 
the action of the acid on the spores of Phytophthora and of Peronospora, 
found these latter much more sensitive than those of the black and 
red rust of cereals. 

Phytophthora infestans, De By. (potato disease). — Acid of 0*049 per 
cent perceptibly diminishes the capacity of the coniia toform zoospores. 
It may be entirely arrested by destroying the conidia, by using 0*049 
per cent acid' for fifteen hours at 19®-20® C. (66*2^-68" P.). 

Peronospora Viticola, De By. (vine mildew). — The conidia and the 
zoospores of this parasite behave like those of the Phytophthora ; acid 
of 0*049 per cent completely annihilates them in fifteen hours at 20® C. 
(68° F.). In 0*0049 per cent acid the formation of zoospores may 
be restricted, and even suppressed, without the conidia being killed. 
The latter then germinate and produce directly a germinative tube. 
The deleterious action of sulphuric acid on the germs of mildew 
has caused it to be used for the winter treatment of wine stocks. 
Bouchard got good results by treating the vines in the spring after 
pruning with a 10 per cent acid. During three years the vines re* 
ceived no other treatment than the above, and the disease did not re- 
appear. Me Alpine came to the same conclusion, an’d found this 
treatment always to give good results. Millardet, on the other hand, 
combats this opinion, and considers treatment with sulphuric add as 
very injurious to the vine. The author nevertheless sides in his opinion 
with the first observers. Acidulated solutions of green vitriol used 
everywhere against anthracnosis cause no injury to the stocks. 

Gloeosporium ampelophagum, Sacc. (grape rot).— -To combat this 
disease the utility of the acid was fotmd empirically. It is not, it 
must be understood, a question of treating this disease during the 
growing period, for sulphuric acid, or even the acid dixtureSj would 
have a deplorable action on the stocks. The acid is used exclusively 
in winter to cauterize the spots hollowed out of the young ’^frood, 
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Borts of canker produced by the anthraonose containing spores which 
should be considered as hot-beds of infection. The remedy most 
generally used is a 50 per cent green vitriol solution, but to intensify 
its action it is associated with sulphuric acid in the proportion of 1 
to 2 per cent. Fifty kilogrammes, say 1 cwt., of green vitriol are 
taken, and 1 litre, say 4 lb., of sulphuric acid are poured on to it 
and the whole dissolved in 100 litres (22 gallons) of hot water. 
However, many vine-growers limit themselves to sulphuric acid and 
regard it as sufficient to circumscribe the disease. Bouchard, Debray, 
Berlese, and McAlpine are unanimous in eulogizing the good results 
of this method, which according to McAlpine is of current use in 
Australia. It is certain that it kills not only the spores of this dis- 
ease but also those of the oidium. It is important to operate before 
budding-time, so as not to injure the growth. It is necessary to im- 
,bibe the stems, the runners, and all the wood, and even the eyes. The 
latter,, owing to this treatment, blossom, it is true, some days later than 
non-treated vines, but this in many cases is an advantage. The coat 
may be applied with a brush or with a woollen rag. 

Sphcsrella FragaricB, Sacc. (strawberry leaf blight).— Galloway 
recommends the following energetic treatment to destroy this disease : 
Spray the strawberries after gathering the crop with 2 per cent acid, 
which kills both the old leaves and the spores of the parasite. The new 
leaves which spring up are perfectly healthy. Tyron found this treatmenfe- 
to give as good results as bouillies bordelaise or alkaline sulphides. 

Cuscuta (Dodder). — W^igenblicher found that 0'5 per cent acid killed 
dodder, but when used on fields of trefoil and lucerne against Cuscuta 
Epitkymum the burning of the plant injured the crop. As a weed- 
killer on walks sulphuric acid is defective. The effect is immediate 
but the weeds soon sprung up as vigorous as ever. Finally, sulphuric 
acid has been prescribed against potato scab, Wilfarth, acting 
on the principle that ashes and lime induce this disease, tried to pro- 
duce a contrary effect by spreading sulphuric acid on the fields. He 
therefore, spread sulfarine, a mixture composed of magnesium sulphate 
and of 15 per cent sulphuric acid. The results were decisive, as shown 
in the following table : — 

TABLE J.IY. Showing the Action of Different Doses of Sulfarine {kieserUe) 
containing 15 ^er cent of Sulphuric Add on the Potato Disease. 


• Dose. 

Crop. 

Per Cent Diseased. 

Blank 

2 kg. of sulfarine per m* 
7 t, » 

10 

14 

18 

30 

76 potatoes of which 

77 „ , 

76J „ 

73 ,, „ 

73 ,, „ 

65 „ „ 

50J „ i, 

80 diseased 

60 

40 „ 

25 „ 

20 

10 „ 

5 » 


The disease is, in fact, considerably diminished by this treatment, 
but the dose of 14 kilogrammes of sulfarine per square metre must 
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not be exceeded, for there would be the risk of too smaU a orop whioh 
would be as great an evil. 

Use of Sulphuric Acid against Insects and Worms.— 

Tylenchus Tritica [Bastian] (eel-worm of wheat). — This is a mioroscopic 
worm whieh causes the blight known in France as Nielle de Froment 
[and in Great Britain as “Ear Cockles,’’ “Purples,” “False Ergot,” 
“ Galls of Wheat Eel- worms ”]. Davaine in 1889 recommended steep- 
ing the affected grain in 0-5 per cent sulphuric acid for twenty-four 
hours, but this method has the drawback of injuring the grain. 

Tortrix Vitana (pyralis of the vine). — The winter treatment 
against anthracnose of the vine by sulphuric acid, not only destroys 
the spores of the most formidable oryptogamio parasites, but according 
to Debray it also destroys the grubs of this butterfly which pass tbe 
winter in the interstices of the bark. According to the same observer 
the vine cochineal Daxtylopius Vitis, which passes the winter fixed, 
against the wood, may be destroyed by spraying with 10 per cent 
acid after the fall of the leaf. The acid employed under like con- 
ditions to destroy the Schizoneura lanigera, Haus, did npt give the 
result expected. To kill wasps it suffices to pour 10-20 per cent acid 
into the nest. » 

8 . Chlorine, Clj.— Chlorine is an element widely distributed in 
nature in combination with certain metals — sodium, potassium, 
magnesium. , 

Preparation. — By the action of aqueous hydrochloric acid on 
manganese dioxide. i 

MnOa + 4HC1 = MnCl^ + + Cl^ 

■ Mangan- Hydro- Mangan- Water. Chlorine, 

ese chloric ons 
dioxide. acid, chloride. 

Use. — This gas, of some use to kill fungi, is so poisonous to plants 
that its use is limited to saprophytic fungi^ such as— 

Merulius lacrymaivi, Sehm. (dry rot of wood), — As a remedy 
chlorine is the subject of a German patent, I).R.P. 76877, according 
to which good results are obtained by piercing boards witJi holes into 
whieh chlorine is introduced ; these holes are then stopped up hermeti- 
cally. 

Q. Hydrochloric Acid, HCl. — Preparation. — The industrial pre- 
paration of this acid is subsidiary to the manufacture of sulphate 
of soda, intended for the production of soda ash. It is- produced by 
decomposing common salt by sulphuric a<ttd. 

2NaCl -H H 2 SO 4 *= Na^SO^ + 2H01 

Sodinm Snlphnrio So^um Hydro- 
chloride. acid. golpbate. chloric 

acid. 

The salt is introduced into capacious cast-iron cylinders, luted with 
clay, as^^then sulphuric acid is run on to it. The hydrochloric acid 
which escimes is dissolved in earthen carboys containing water. Com- 
mercial HCl marfcs 22*’ by Baum^’s hydrometer. 

Use.' — Tbe searching examinations which have been made into the 
action of this acid on fungi have shown that its use is not advisable. 
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becanseits aofcioii on pknfcs is deadly. BoUey, in 1894, tided to use 
the anticryptogamic propertii^ of hydrochloric acid against potato 
scab. The germs of this disease are killed, it is true, by stewing 
from five to twenty-four hours in a 2 per cent solution of this acid, but 
the eyes of the potato suffer so baiy that this method cannot he 
advantageously used. Wuthrich, in a research published in 1892 on 
the action of metedlio salts and acids on the spores of different fimgi, 
proved that the amount of this acid required to prevent the germina- 
tion of spores compared with that of sulphuric acid used is proportional 
to their chemical equivalents. Thus a solution of 0*0036 of HGl has 
the same anticryptogamic effect as a solution of 0*0049 per cent of 
H 3 SO 4 . A solution of HCl of 0*0036 per cent of sulphuric acid pre- 
vents germination of the conidia and zoospores of PkytophtJiofa in* 
festms, De By/; the conidia and the zoospores of Peronospora 
mticola, De By; ; the spores of Ustilago ca/rho, Tul.' But to prevent the 
germination of the uredospores of P^iccinia graminis, Pers., acid of 
0*036 per cent is required. Hydrochloric acid can replace sulphuric^ 
acid wherever the latter has given good results, if the plant be not 
unfortunately as sensitive as the spores of fungi. 

Action of Chlorine and Hydrochloric Acid on Plants. — Hydro- 
chloric acid and bleachmg-pdwder factories discharge chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid vapours into the air. The injurious effect of this 
gas makes itself felt sometimes two miles from the factory, a radius 
within which it kill plants. This gas is even more poisonous than 
sulphurous acid itself; deciduous trees suffer as well as evergreens. 
The pathological condition of the plant attacked is distinguished by 
the brown border which forms on the leaves ; then they are covered 
with brown spots. The needles of spruce fir trees become yellow at 
the point, dry up, and drop off. The analysis of the dry substance of 
the diseased plant twenty-five minutes distant from these factories, 
according to Konig, Steffeck, and Heine, gave the following results : — 

TABLE XV.—Showing the Effect on the Chlorine Content of Forest Timber of 
• Proximity to a Hydrochloric Acid Works. 


Tree. 

■Condition. 

Per cent 
Chlorine. 

Increase in 
Chlorine 
P&r cent. 

Oak.‘ . . . 

Healthy 

O'OSl 



Sickly 

0-191 

135-8 

Beech . ■ . 

Healthy 

0-211 



Sickly 

0-311 

71-14 

Larch 

Healthy 

0-279 



Sickly 

0-767 

' 174-91 

Spmoe 

Healthy 

0-101 



Sickly 1 

0-162 

' 30-69 

Hazel . . 

Healthy : 

0-178 



, Sickly j 

0-516 

189-88 


^I'bese analyses show that the disease is produced by the absorption of 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid. 
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10. Nitric Acid. — Preparation.-— The commercial acid is prepared , 
by introducing into a caat-iron pan 330 kilogrammes (726 lb.) of nitrate 
of soda and 420 kilogrammes (964 lb.) of sulphuric acid of 62® 
Baume ; the lid is luted with clay and heated. The nitric acid vapours 
^sengage through an earthen pipe, condense in big carboys, also of 
earthenware, placed one after the other, and each containing a little 
water. There are thus obtained 440 kilogrammes (968 lb.) of nitric 
acid of 36® Baume. 

Properties. — Nitric acid is a colourless liquid, sometimes yellow 
from the presence of nitrous acid. Its density is 1'52, its boiling- 
point is 86® 0. It is very corrosive ; in contact with organic matters 
it first produces nitrated compounds, then an oxidation which proceeds 
so far as destruction. It is quite, as dangerous as sulphuric acid, and 
should he handled with many precautions. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Plants. — The following are the results 
of the examination of nitric acids on plants : 0‘05 gramme of this 
acid in a cubic metre of air produces poisonous effects on plants 
analogous to those produced by sulphurous acid; spots and brown 
borders on the leaves ; yellow points on the needles of the conifers. 
The normal dose of nitric acid in the air is 0*00003 per cubic 
metre ; it therefore requires a dose almost 2000 times stronger to pro- 
duce pathological symptoms in the plant such as occur in the neigh- 
bourhood of factories which allow the vapour of these acids to escape. 

Use, — Nitric acid is not only corrosive but poisonous to insects. 
This latter property is manifested, more* especially, in organic com- 
pounds containing one or more nitro groups. Nitric acid, like sulphuric 
acid, has been recommended especially to combat insects in winter. 
Its action on fungi is especially injurious. Hitchcock and Carleton 
found that the uredospores of Puednia coronata, Cerda (crown rust of 
oats) are killed in twenty-four to twenty-six hours in nitric acid of 0*68 
per cent, but an acid of 0*068 per cent has no action on these spores. 

The spores of Pkytopkthora and Peronospora, according to present 
knowledge, are destroyed by an acid of about 0*05 per cent. Nitric 
acid is not used to combat fungoid parasites except black rot, although 
it has been tried against several other cryptogams. 

Guiyuardia BUivells, Viala et Bavaz (black rot). — Viala, the learned 
professor of Grignon, proposes to replace sulphuric acid in the winter 
treatment of the vine by nitric acid, which destroys the spores of this 
fungus. Against insects the first experiment dates as far back as 1872. 
Lemoine recommended for the treatment of the phylloxera the coating 
of the stems with a mixture consisting of 1 kilogramme of nitric acid 
of 60 per cent, 2 grammes of spirits of turpentine, and 4 grammes of 
chrome yellow, the whole dilut^ in 5 litres of water. Examined by 
the commission who investigated the chemical products proposed to 
combat this insect the above mixture was pronounced defective. 

At the present time it is recognized that nitric acid is very injurious 
to grubs and may be used wherever these are not on the vegetative part 
of the plant. By this method the grubs of the Tortrix Vitma (pyralis 
of vine) and the Conchylis Ambignella, Hubn (coehylis of the 
vvneV wblcli pass t\ie winter in the hsantes ot the bath ol the stem. 
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Fio. 6. — Deeorticator. 

Although Dufour's experiments, which could not destroy the grubs 
of the cocky Us by steeping them for some seconds in 50 per cent 
nitric acid, do not speak in favour of the insecticide action of this acid, 
She results obtained in actual practice have been very favourable. 
Bourdon and Castel, as well as Debray, have recommended for the 
winter treatment of the vine the use of commercial nitric acid diluted 
with six times its weight of water. After having barked the vine by 
Sabate’s iron glove, the eyes, the runners, and the body of the stem 
are coated with nitric acid. The method may be applied in all weathers, 
and its efldcaoy is almost always absolute. Debray is of opinion that 
nitric acid ms,y reip\s,Qe ehouillmtage, “scalding,” which is a compli- 
cated method, and often inapplicable. Like the latter, it frees the vine 
from all cryptogamic parasites, and from all insects which seek a refuge 
in winter in the corners of the bark. Barbut’s observations which in- 
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duoed him to affirm that 10 per cent nitric acid only kills 50 per cent 
of pyralis and 40 per cent of cochylis, that the chrysales of pyralis can 
stand steeping in that acid for several hours without injury, and that 
treatment by nitric acid ret^s, moreover, the growth of the vine, in 
uo way diminishes the good results obtained in actual practice, and the 
success ot tVie winter treatment ol tVie vine nitric acid. 


CHAPTER V. 

PHOSPHORUS — PHOSPHORETTED HYDROGEN — ARSENIURETTBD 
HYDROGEN— ARSENIOUS SULPHIDE— ARSBNIOU8 ACID— WHITE 
ARSENIC— ARSENIC ACID— BORIC ACID. 

II. Phosphoriis.— Preparation.— Phosphorus does not occur in 
nature in the free state, but as phosphoric acid combined with variqjis 
metallic oxides, lime, magnesia, soda, etc. In the industrial manuj 
facture bones form the raw material 

Properties. — Phosphorus insoluble in Water and alcohol dissolves, 
in carbon disulphide. It is combustible. It oxidizes in the air at the 
ordinary temperature but does not ignite below 60'' C. (l^O* F.), It 
melts at 44® 0. (111*2° F.). It is preserved under water. Phosphorus 
is a violent poison which, when absorbed even in very small doses, 
induces vomiting and epigastric pains. It may act if it continue to be 
absorbed on the nervous system, which it depresses, and by paralysing 
the heart’s action, it rapi^y causes death. The intensity of the action 
of phosphorus depends on the form under which it is ingested ; dis> 
solved in oil, for example, it is much more poisonous than when m 
solution in other solvents, because in this form it is precipitated less 
easily in the aqueous juices of the stomach, 

Use. — Phosphorus is as violent a poison for mammals as for 
insects. It is used everywhere where pastes can be used to destroy 
noxious animals. To prepare these pastes 50 oz, of boiling water 
are run into a porcqlain mortar, then 2 oz. of phosphorus which soon 
melt therein ; 40- oz. of flour are then added whilst stirr^g with a 
wooden spatula. When the mixture, is almost cold 40 oz. of molten 
tallow stiU tepid are run in and 20 oz. of sugar. This pastes may be 
used indifferently against rodents and certain injurious insects. The 
Murides, such as Arvioola (field mice), Mm musculus (domestic 
mouse), Mu 8 agrwrius (field mouse), Mus ratus (ordinary rat), Mus 
decumanus (Surmulot rat), are destroyed by the phosphorus pastes, 
the preparation of which is given above. Mohr adds a little glycerine 
which preserves them longer in the air. With this poisonous paste 
slices of toasted bread are coated which the rodents eat without sus- 
picion. According to Grampe it suffices to prepare a paste of boiled 
flour which is cooled to 43® C. (109*4® F.) before mixing in the phos- 
phorus ; pieces of straw are then dipp^ into the paste and laid in the 
burrow oir in the run of the rodents. The latter in trying to remove 
them or in walking on them get daubed with pieces of paste on the 
hur, and are poisoned by licking themselves. 

^ongi^the insects killed by phosphorus are : Peri^laneta drim- 
kUis (cockroach). This insect does great damage in hothousls by 

/nrt\ 
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paawing orchid roots» Paste pills made from honey and phosphorus 
md laid on the pot of the plant attacked rapidly destroy the insect. 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris (mole-cricket).— Elias Hugo destroys it by 
laying poisoned pastes of maize, starch, water, and phosphorus in the 
burrows and stopping up the orifices. The mole-crickets disappear in 
twenty-four hours. 

Formica (ants).— To poison ants Debray introduces phosphorus 
paste made from molasses and phosphorus. The orifices of the nest 
are then stopped. 

la. Phosphoretted Hydrogen, PH^.— Preparation. — (1) .By the 

action of phosphorus on caustic alkalies or the hydroxides of the 
alkaline earths in presence of water and under the influence of heat. 
(2) By decomposition of calcium phosphide by ^er alone or by 
hydrochloric acid. 

• Properties. — Phosphoretted hydrc^en is a colourless gas with a 
strong garlic smell, inflaming at 60'’ 0, (i^O® P.). It is poisonous, 
and acts especially by depriving the haemoglobin of the blood of the 
oxygen fixed therein. 

Use. — Phosphoretted hydrogen is recommended for combating the 
phylloxera. Mouillefert showed this gas to be five times more poison- 
ous than prussic acid. An atmosphere containing 0*5 per cent of 
phosphoretted hydrogen is very injurious to the phylloxeras, but the 
latter are not destroyed until after they have been fourteen hours in 
an atmosphere containing 1 per cent of this gas. Experiments on 
the large scale have given* variable results; those of Mouillefert, a 
negative one; those of Eosler, a perfect one. The former wrought 
thus : 20 grammes (310 grains) of phosphide were laid in three holes 
of 50-60 centimetres (20-24 inches) in depth, at equal distances round 
a stock, and then closed. The moisture and oarlranic acid in the soil 
decomposed the calcium phosphide. Rosier, on the other hand, re- 
commends the digging of holes around the stock, and to lay therein 
several layers of quicklime, on which a small piece jof phosphorus is 
placed. The holes, filled up, are covered with water and then stopped 
with clay. Rosier recbmmends this treatment as efficacious, and 
without any injurious effect on the vine treated ; it is done in the spring. 
Mouillefert ascribes the bad result of his experiments to the rapid 
oxidation which goes on in the soil, and to the feeble diffusion of 
phosphoretted hydrogen, which is less rapid than carbon disulphide, 

13 ., ArseiHuretted Hydrogen, AsHj.— Preparation.— By decom- 
posing certain arsenides, such as those of zinc and tin by dilute sul- 
phuric add. Zinc arsenide is obtained by fusing 100 parts of zinc 
with 76 parts of arsenic in an earthenware retort. 

AsgZuj -I- 3H2SO4 = 2A8H3 -h 3 ZnS 04 . 

F^liierties. — Arseniuretted hydrogen is a colourless, mflammaMe 
gas ^th a strong garlic odour. It is exceedingly poisonous and must 
not be breathed even when it is diluted with much air. 

Use. — In America it has been tried to destroy the kermes of fruit 
1*1^. Ooquillet covered the trees with a tent, under which he caused 
AsHj to he disengaged, but the results were not so satisfactory as 
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those obtained by prussic acid in similar conditions. This gas is so 
poisonous that it can never be used in actual practice. 

14. Arsenious Sulphide, AsgSg (yellow orpiment).— Loarer,in 
1872, sprayed vines attacked by the phylloxera with a bouillie con- 
taining 0*1 per cent of this product, but without success. 

15. Arsenious Acid, AsgOg.— Arsenious acid, or arsenic, is ob- 
tained, commercially, by roasting arseniferous minerals, the arsenides, 
and, sulpharsenides of nickel, cobalt, and iron, in capacious mufifles, of 
refractory material, round which the flame from the fire circulates. 

2FeAsS -h 30 = 2FeS + As^Og. 

The arsenious anhydride given off is led into cold, superimposed 
chambers, where it condenses as a white crystalline powder. It is 
removed by raking it out and purified by distilling it in wrought-iron 
vessels. 

Properties.—White arsenic is a white or colourless, inodorou*& 
solid ; recently fused, it forma a vitreous, transparent, amorphous mass. 
White arsenic only dissolves at 13® C. in water, in the ratio of 1*2- 
1*3 per cent, whilst the vitreous acid dissolves in the ratio of 4 per 
cent. Its taste is at first faint, then bitter and nauseous. Arsenious 
acid is a violent poison for all animals, and in a dose of 1 decigramme, 
say 1-^ grains, kill^ man. It is a violent escharotic of the mucous 
membrane, and of all the tissues in general, which it inflames, and 
rapidly destroys. Absorbed by the digestive channels, it gives rise to 
gastro-intestinal symptoms, which are c^ten followed by paralysis. 
In very small doses it is a powerful stimulant, which encourages 
growth. This property causes it to be much used in medicine. 
Arsenic is as poisonous to plants as to animals. It burns the leaves. 
Arsenites soluble in water are the more active the greater their solu- 
bility ; those which are insoluble in water consequently have no 
injurious action on plants. 

Herbaceous plants die when they are watered with a 0*5 per 
cent solution. Deciduous trees are also very sensitive to^the action 
of arsenic. To destroy certain insects, a solution of 200 ^ammes in 
100 litres (2 lb. per 100 gallons) were tried, but even in t£at propor- 
tion the arsenic is still too preju&al to the leaves. 


TABLE XyL—Showing Sensitiveness of Leaves of Various Fruit Trees to Solu- 
tions of Arsenious Acid of Various Strengths. 


Name of Tree. 

Grammes 
As^Oiper 
100 litres.^ 

Effect on 
Leaves. 

Name of Tree. 

Grammes 
As^O^per 
100 litres.^ 

Effect on 
Leaves. 

Apple 

80 

Biowned 

Kegnndo Aceroids 

30 

Burnt 

Plnm 

15 


Gleditsehia Tria- 



Plmn 

10 

Attacked 

canihue . . 

24 

„ 

Vine 

48 

' Burnt 

Poplar 

15 

„ 



j 

1 

Baepberry . ' . 

34 



^ Parts by weight in 100,000 parts by volume. 
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Gillette found that in a much, weaker dose arsenic is still injurious, 
and that, in this respect, different plants are not equally sensitive. 

These doses being often insufficient to kill the insects, arsenic 
solutions were completely abandoned, and replaced by neutral bouUUes, 
in which the arsenic is generally in the insoluble condition, and thus 
in a form which does not injure the plant. Arsenious acid has also 
a very decided action on the spores of fungi. This action was long 
known and utilized to disinfect cereal grains, when, in 1866, Boussin- 
gault recommended the use of arsenite of soda for the disinfection of 
grain. This process was, in his opinion, the best for freeing farm crops 
from smut, bunt, rust, caries and ergot ; it, moreover, had the advan- 
tage of protecting the grain from the ravages of injurious animals 
after sowing. 

Use. — The French Ordinance of 1846, ArticlelO, “ The sale and nse 
gt arsenic and its compounds are interdicted for the pickling of grain, the 
embalming of corpses, and the destruction of insects,” has prevented 
its use in France, but in other countries the valuable properties of this 
product have earned for it numerous applications. The first trials 
were made in America in 1867, when Markham used arsenic to com- 
bat an insect very deadly to the potato, the Le^tin^tarm decmlineata or 
Doryphor of Colorado (the Colorado beetle). The use of arsenic 
became general in 1871, but especially in the form of neutral bouillies, 
with an emerald green or Scheel’s green basis, London purple or 
arsenite of lime, or in admixture with different anti-cryptogamic salts. 
Gillette also recommended, in the form of powder, mixed with much 
flour. In this form it has been recognized as less injurious to the 
leaves than in solution^ and is thus recommended every time that spray- 
ing cannot be adopted. To-day white arsenic is hardly used except to 
poison the pastes for the following insects : Agriotes Uneatm or Elater 
segetis, L. (wire worm), injurious to cereals ; Agriotes or Elater 
sputator, L. (spitting click beetle), injurious to lettuce; Agriotes or 
Elater obscurus, L. (dusky click beetle), injurious to carrots. It is 
very difficult to get at the larvae, as they live hidden. Comstock re- 
commends to destroy them by pastes poisoned by arsenic. For this 
purpose small bundles of lucerne are prepared towards July, of which 
the lairvae are very fond ; they are dipped in a 1 per cent solution of 
arsenious acid, they are then placed in the infected fields, taking care 
to cover them with flower-pots so as to keep the lucerne moist which 
should always* appear as if fresh cut. 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris (mole-cricket). — To poison this insect Leh- 
mann spreads in the spots frequented by it preparations made thus : 
thyme, sweet marjoram, sweet basil, with ground arsenic, earth, or 
sand. The mole-crickets, very fond of these seeds, come to eat them 
and are poisoned. ^ 

Acrydium migratoriwn (Criquet migrateur) ; Aorydium peregrintm 
(Oriqnet pelerin). — Chemicals are only rarely used to combat these 
locusts ; battues and Cypriot’s apparatus are preferred. However, 
Coquillot recommends ffie use of poiswious preparations. One lb. of 
sugar is dissolved in enough "water to form a syrup, there is then 
stirred in 1 lb, of arsenic and 6 ib, of bran. This paste is divided into 
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pieces the ^ize of a nut and then laid in front of the line of invasion 
of the locusts at the distance of a yard and in several parallel rows. 

Agrotii seg6tumy W, V. (the common dart moth) • Agrotis ea?- 
ctarnatirnii (the heart apd dart moth). — Ooquillot recommends 
bunches of lucerne, steeped in a 1 per cent solution of arsenic, or the 
preparation already -prescribed to destroy locusts. The preparation is 
placed round the stocks of the vines ; the grub, seeking its shelter in 
the morning on the vine, grazes the arsenic of the preparation and is 
poisoned by contact, for this product kills the insects that touch it as 
well as those that absorb it through the digestive channels. 

Kermes. — It is asserted that these parasites do not resist a 1 to 3 
per cent solution of arsenic. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — The effects 
of arsenic on this insect were examined by Cornu, Mouillefert, and 
Heckel. Arsenious a^iid was proposed like other substances at th^ 
moment of the phylloxerio invasion. The insecticide properties of 
this product being known, it was hoped to be able to destroy this 
formidable insect by watering the soil round the stocks with a dilute 
solution of this poison. The phylloxera infected vines, after having 
been stripped withima radius of 10 inches round the root, were each 
treated with 25 grammes of arsenic dissolved in 10 litres of water. 
[Dissolve 2^ lb. arsenic in 100 gallons water and ^ve each vine 2 j 
gallons.] The adult phylloxera were found dead, but the young ones 
were quite robust. As soon as the diffusive action of the Soil had 
rendered the arsenic powerless, the phylloxera multiplied once noore. 
Other trials showed that this dose is quite insufficient to destroy the 
phylloxera of the vine. Vines so infected placed in pots containing 
4 litres of earth received P6 gramme (33 grains) of arsenic in 100 
grammes (3^ oz.) of water. This, though a considerable dose, did not 
free, the vine from its parasites. It corresponded to 376 grsmimeB of 
arsenic per cubic metre of soil, and is not withstood by the vine, 
which can stand a ^ per cent solution, but a J per cent affects it. 
Arsenic has not therefore been judged capable of being , taken into 
account for the destruction of the phylloxera. 

Bodents (mice, rats, held mice, moles).— Arsenic is the poison most 
often used to destroy rats. The success of the famous poison “ Hough 
on Bats is due to the arsenic it contains. 

There are different methods of making these preparations i (1) 
Boil wheat in water saturated with arsenic ; boiling must not be 
prolonged, as the grains must remain hard. Place some of thd grams, 
after wiping them, in each hole. To destroy the field mouse it is 
better to operate in winter, when the animal is famished. (2) Mix 
100 grammes of arsenic (3^ oz.) with 1 Hlogramme of tallow (say 
2J lb.),' 4gramme8i(8ay J oz.) anise, and 10 grammes (say J oz.) lamp- 
The paste is spread on very thin slices of toast^.bread. (3) 
Mix 4} oz. flour with 1 oz. of arsenic and place a little of the powder 
in a drain pipe, about IJ inch in diameter; plaoelhi&pipe near the mole 
hdM. This method keeps the poison beyond the reach of game and 
dogs. 3)|ese pipes can al^ be us^ for f oisoned gram. (4) Out a cdery 
root parte, make a cavity in each piece, and fill it with arsenic, 
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then stick the two pieces together by a glue without smell. Thus, 
after removing the point of one of these roots a conical hole is made 
in it, arsenic placed in the Opening sj made, and . closed by the piece 
removed, which forms a natural plug. Place the celery so prepared 
in the nests. Complete success will be obtained if precaution be taken 
to accu^m the rodents to this preparation by ^ving them first non- 
poisoned celery. , 

16. Arsenic Acid, AsgOj.— Preparation.— By oxidizing arsenious 
acid by pitric acid. 

Properties. — Arsenic anhydride is a white solid. It dissolves, 
slowly in water. It is a more violent and more rapid poison than • 
arsenious acid. . 

Use. — Arsenic acid has been proposed for the disinfection of seed- 
corn. A powder is prepared with 9 parts of lime and 1 of arsenic 
s^id, with which the corn kept moist is sprinkled in the proportion of 
^ lb. per 2| bushels of grain. After twenty-four hours the seeds 
were dried and sown. 

17 . Boric Acid, B^Og. — Occurrence.— Occurs in nature some- 
times free, sometimes combined with bases. 

Preparation. — By decomposing borax (sodium diborate) by hydro- 
chloric acid. Borax is dissolved in four times its weight of water and 
hydrochloric acid added to a decidedly acid reaction. Boric acid 
crystallises out as shining scales on cooling, is drained and washed 
with cold water. 

Propertles.-^Boric acidfoccurs as shining scales, but little soluble 
in water;. 4 per cent at 20° C. It is a weak antiseptic. To preserve 
meat for three weeks it must be steeped in a 4 per cent solution. 

Use. — Kuhn has examined its antiseptic power on bacteria. ^ A 

1 per cent solution does not stop their growth. A 2 per cent solution 
stops the growth of Jbacteria. Even a 4 per cent solution does not kill 
them. The alcohoHo fermentation of saccharine solutions containing- 

2 per cent boric acid is not completely arrested (Schwartz). Constantin 
and Dufour tried without success a 2 per ceut boric acid solution to 
kill the mole disease of the mushroom [Mycogone pemidosa). 



CHAPTER VI. 


AMMONIA— AMMONIUM SULPHIDE— AMMONIUM SULPHOCYANIDE— AM- 
MONIUM SULPHATE- AMMONIUM CARBONATE -SODIUM HYPO- 
SULPHITE — SODIUM SULPHATE — SODIUM CHLORIDE (COMMON 
8ALT)-SODIUM NITRATE (CHILI SALTPETRE) — ARSENITE OF 
SODA-BORAX-SODIUM CARBONATE. 


i8. Ammonia, NHg. — Preparation.— By distilling ammonicai g|s 
liquor or fermented urine with lime. 

Properties. — Ammonhi is a colourless gas with a pungent smell, 
which irritates the mucous membranes, and an acrid taste. Aqueous 
solutions are met with in commerce, as liquor ammoniac, containing 
about 30 per cent of ammonia gas. Such solutions rapidly alter in 
the air by the evaporation of the dissolved gas. Owing to its causticity 
ammonia is employed in medicine as a rubefacient, or to induce 
vesication. Ammonia is one of the nutritive substances of the plant, 
and its presence in the air greatly stimulates the gro^h of the latter. 
Normally the air does not contain more then 0’056 milligramme of am- 
monia per cubic metre, but this dose varies much. The amount varies 
according to the altitude: at 395 metres, 0'9 to 2*76 milligrammes; 
at 1446 metres, 3‘18 milligrammes ; and at 1884 metres, 6*6 milli- 
•grammes. The dose injurious to plants is about 10^0 times greater 
than the normal dose. Some plants are more sensitive tha,n others 
(Meyer). Whilst 243 milligrammes of ammonia per cubic metre 
of air had no bad effect on oaks, even if they remained an hour in that 
atmosphere, 70-86 milligrammes caused a pathological condition on 
plum-trees and cherry-trees. A dose of 32-36 milligrammes of ammonia 
per cubic metre has no caustic action on the most sensitive^ of vege- 
tables. The symptoms of burning by ammonia are the following : The 
leaves of the oak blacken ; those of cherry-trees and plum-trees become 
brown ; haricots blacken ; and cereals lose their colour and become 
quite pale. Young buds are much more sensitive than*old leaves. A 
0*003-0*005 per cent solution has no action on the protoplasma 6 f 
maize, haricots, tomatoes, and strawberry plants ; more concentrated 
solutions increase the movements of the protoplasma. 

The seeds of Phaseolus multifloTCH germinate in nine days^ in an 
atmosphere containing 0*003-0'004 per cent of ammonia ; likewise the 
seeds of Viciafaba, when the ambient air contains 0*0031 per cent of 
this gas. In an atmosphere containing 0*006 per cent of ammonia 
leguminous seeds cannot germinate, and a 0*0083 per cent solution 
exercises an ' unfavourable action on young maize, owing to its 

diminished growth. .3 i. 4 . 

Use.— The causticity of ammonia being known, it is evident that 
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sare must be taken not to bring it in contact with plants. Ammonia 
enters into the composition of certain anticryptogamic bouillies, and 
chiefly eau celeste used to kill mildew. The good effects of this pre- 
paration are indisputable ; but they can only be obtained by working 
with an absolutely neutral solution, a point which does not receive in 
the majority of cases the serious supervision which it requires. It 
follows that mishaps occur, which should not be produced with a sub- 
stance possessing all the properties that can be desired. Pure ammonia 
has few applications in agriculture. However, gas liquor, which is 
cheap, is in general use. These ammoniacal liquors kill mosses in 
meadows and impart fresh vigour to grain crops. But in the condi- 
tion in which they are bought these liquors are too concentrated, and 
might kill graminaceous crops. They must be reduced by an equal 
quantity of ordinary water, and only 4000 litres of this mixture spread 
p«r hectare (352 gallons per acre) (Noffray).' The following diseases 
are combated by ammoniacal treatment : — 

Ileterodera Schachtii, Schmidt (nematode of the beet). — Willot has 
published very satisfactory results which he has obtained by the use 
of ammonfacal liquors. The infested beet fields, producing, on an 
average, 4 tons of beets per hectare, say TG ton per acre, yielded 
37 tons per hectare, say 14*4 tons per acre. In Willot 's brevet the 
nematodes succumb to the alkaline action of gas liquors, provided 
they contain 5 per cent of ammonia. The results obtained by others 
have not been so favourable. Hollrung, Strohmer, and Stift have, 
in fact, energetically combated the efficacy of this treatment, their 
experiments having given no satisfactory result. Hollrung even 
remarks that beet seed was not capable of springing up in a soil 
treated with ammoniacal liquor. To avoid this drawback Willot 
follows up his treatment by spraying with ordinary water. Be that 
as it may, this treatment cannot be so efficacious as that due to Aim^^ 
Girard, which consists in using a strong dose of carbon disulphide, and 
which ought always to be preferred. 

Jassus uxnotatus (grain grasshopper). — Steglich recommends- 
ammoniacal liquor of gasworks, in which 2 per cent of soft soap is 
dissolved, the whole diluted with an equal bulk of water, to get rid of 
this pest. Sorauer eulogizes the good effects of this treatment, and 
recommends spraying with a solution made in the ratio of 30 lb. of 
soft soap and 3 gallons of commercial ammonia in 100 gallons of' 
water. Muhlberg’s experiments with gaseous ammonia and am- 
moniacal liquors to destroy the Schizoneura lanigera (woolly aphis) ; 
Coquillet’s to destroy kermes ; Voiret and Gervais’s, then Mouillefert’s, 
to combat phylloxera of the vine, have given negative results. 

19. Ammonium Sulphide, (NHJ^S. — Preparation. — Am- 
monia forms, when combined with a semi-molecule of sulphuretted 
liydrogen, hydrosulphide of ammonia or ammonium sulphide. 

Properties. — Ammonium sulphide is crystalline, colourless, and 
^ery soluble in water. 

Use, — DeTnatophora- necatrix, Hartig (root rot). — Dufour tried to 
replace carbon disulphide by this substance, but the results obtained 
were not perceptible. 



.. Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine).— Mouille- 
fert found that the phylloxera dies in twenty-four hours in an 
atmosphere containing 1 per cent of ammonium sulphide. Used 
in small dose on a vine in pot wher§ the whole soil could be impreg- 
nated with, this substance, 'the result was satisfactory, but on the 
large scale diffusion is not so perfect, and the result was always in- 
complete in spite of the toxicity of the two gases which form this 
salt, ammonia and hydrogen sulphide. Jdouillefert experimented 
thus : The stocks, stripped to 30-35 centimetres (12-14 inches), were 
watered 'mth 400 cubic centimetres of the liquid sulphide, then with 
10 litres of water ; after the liquid was absorbed the earth was put 
back round the stock. On roots 50-60 centimetres (20-24 inches) deep 
the effect was, so to speak, nil, and it was even observed that the phyl- 
loxeras had not been entirely destroyed on the upper roots. • According 
to Oouvy and Rohart, this bad result was due to the ammonium sulphi(i8 
rapidly decomposing in the soil to form inert combinations such as 
ammonium sulphate. 

Conchylis Ambignella, Hubn. (coohylis of the vine).— Dufour re- 
-commends against the grub of this butterfly a solution of 3 per cent of 
ammonium sulphide and 3 per cent of soft soap, which he regards as 
being more efficacious than carbon disulphide. 

20. Amnionium Sulphocyanide, NH4CNS. — PreparaUon, — 
By heating potassium sulphocyanide with ammonium chloride. 

Properties. — A crystalline salt soluble in water. Its action on 
fungi seems less toxic than that of pota^ium sulphocyanide. A O’l 
per cent scdution of this salt has no bad effect on the development of 
the uredospores of Pziccinia coronata, Cord., even after an immersion 
of twenty -seven hours.* Schumann found that by watering meadows 
with a solution of this salt, at the rate of 200 kilogrammes per hectare 
(176 lb. per acre), the aerial part of the herbage is killed and growth 
much weakened. 

21 . Ammonium Sulphate (NH^gSO^.— Sulphate of ammonia 
is manufactured commercially by distilling the ammoniaoal liquor of 
gasworks and putrid urine. The volatile portions are collected in 
dilute sulphuric acid, the liquors obtained are concentrated in lead 
tanks, where the sulphate of ammonia crystallizes in prisms. 

Properties. — Ammonium sulphate forms anhydrous permanent 
prisms. It dissolves in 2 parts of cold and 1 of boiling water. 

Uses. — As* an ammoniacal manure. 

Heliophobus popula/ru . — Amongst the insecticides used to destroy 
the grub of this Ltepidoptera, which causes such damage to meadows, 
Marchand found that only a 10 per cent solution of ammonium sul- 
phate in purin gave appreciable results. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine).— -According 
to Rosler's experiments on the phylloxera, with the most diverse sub- 
stances, ac^onia had on these plant-lice as energetic an effect as 
carbon dis^phide and sulphuretted hydrogen, but that it had not such 
a poisonous effect on the plant as the two latter gases. To generate 
the ammonia gas in the zone invaded by the louse, Rosier recommends 
io ^rbe holes yrith the pal round the vine, and to fill them dther 
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, with alternate layers of ne'wly slaked lime and ammonium sulphate^ 
and spray afterwards with water, or with lime alone, and then spmy 
with a solution of sulphate of ammonia. The holes are then plugged 
with clay or wooden plugs. The ammonia gas generated by the 
mixture of these substances reaches the phylloxera, and infallibly 
kills it. 

Mouillefert determined that if the phylloxera be sensitive to 
ammonia it is difficult on the large scale to destroy it with ammonia* 
cal liquor. A phylloxera -infested root dipped for three minutes in 
ordinary ammonia, or exposed for an hour to the vapours of 5 cubic 
centimetres of this substance in a 2 -litre bottle was freed from all its 
parasites, but these experiments repeated on a phylloxera-infested 
vine in pot gave no good results. For that purpose 10 cubic centi- 
metres of ammonia were poured into two holes which were immediately 
plugged. The beards of the root in existence before the experiment 
were destroyed and the swellings on the large roots still bore numerous 
parasites. Ammoniacal liquor, according to this experiment, is not,', 
therefore, capable of destroying the phylloxera without imparting 
grave inju'ries to the plant. In fact, 20 cubic centimetres of this 
liquor employed in the same conditions on a healthy vine burnt the 
leaves, and 40 centimetres killed them. Ammonia used as vapour 
does not appear to have the injurious action of ammoniacal liquor on 
plants. Ammonium sulphate used according to Hosier’s indications, 
may thus have as great an action on the phylloxeras as it has on the 
vine, by imparting new vigour to it in virtue of its nutritive properties. 

22, Ammonium Carbonate (NH^)<^C03.~Preparation. — By 
heating in a cast-iron retort an intimate mixture of equal weights of 
ammonium sulphate and chalk. The volatile salt is condensed in a 
receiver. 

. Properties. — Ammonium carbonate is a transparent crystalline, 
salt with a caustic taste and exhaling ammoniacal odour. In contact 
with air it loses a part of its ammonia and is converted into a more 
stable bi -carbonate. Solutions of ammonium carbonate are com- 
pletely dissociated into ammonia and carbonic acid when heated. 

Use. — HHchcock and Carleton have observed that a 1 per cent solu- 
tion of ammonium carbonate stopped the growth of the uredospores of 
Piccdnia coromta, Corda, after seventeen hours’ action. 

Phylloxera vasiairiXt Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — The effects 
of ammoniacal manure, such as ammonium carbonate, which stable 
nianure contains in notable quantities, have always been successful 
on phylloxera-infested vines. Hosier ascribes this to the ready dis- 
sociation of this salt into ammonia — especially poisonous to the 
phylloxera — and carbonic acid. So as to render it still more. active, he 
^vises the manure containing the ammonium carbonate to be spread 
m thq spring, because the young generations of phylloxera are much 
i^ore sensitive than the adults. Mouillefert is of another opinion. 
According to his experiments a solution at the rate of 2 lb. of this 
salt in 26 gallons of water with which he watered a phylloxera-infested 
vine was incapable of killing the phylloxeras. He concluded that 
ammoniacal 'salts only acted da fortifiers of the plant. 
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23. Hyposulphite of Soda, 

phitea boiled in presence of sulphur are converted into hyposulphites. 
To accomplish this, a solution of sulphite of soda is boiled with excess 
of sulphur until saturated; it is filtered and cooled. ^ Large crystals ot 
sodium hyposulphite form. Commercially this salt is prepared by the 
action of sulphurous acid on calcium sulphide (alkali waste). The 
hyposulphite of lime formed is converted by senium sulphate into 
sulphate of lime and hyposulphite of soda. 

Properties. — Hyposulphite of soda is a colourless salt, permanent 
in air, with a bitter taste and very soluble in water. It is less stable 
in solution than in crystals ; even in the absence of air it is decomposed 
into sulphite of soda and free sulphur which is deposited. In contact 
with acids the hyposulphite is decomposed into fine sulphur and 
sulphurous acid : — 

NaoSPj + 2HC1 - 2NaCl + H.p + 80^ + 8. 

Heated out of contact with -air it splits up into sodium pentasulphide 
and sodium sulphate. The use of sodium sulphite has been recom* 
mended in medicine, especially against itch. Rubbing with a solu* 
tion of hyposulphite of soda is followed by washing with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. The sulphurous acid disengaged and the sulphur pre- 
cipitated in the pores of the skin make the sulphite a very efficacious 
agent in the destruction of this acartis. 

Action on Plants.— The hyposulphite acts like the sulphite of 
soda and sulphurous acid. Absorbed by the leaves of plants it is there 
converted into sulphuric acid and burns the leaves. The experiments 
therefore to replace sulphur by this salt which, so to speak, contains 
dissolved sulphur have been abortive because it burns the leaves, and 
the more so the greater the heat. Kaserer observes that it suffices to 
use a solution of hyposulphite rendered alkaline by milk of lime to 
obviate this drawback. 

Action on Fungi, — Sulphur in hyposulphite of soda preserves its 
anticryptogamic properties and imparts them to it. hike sulphur 
hyposulphite of soda has been reoognized as capable of killing all 
fungi, the mycelium of which crawls on the surface of th^ plant. 

Puccinia Goronata, Cord, (coronated rust of oats). — Hitchcock 
and Carleton examined the action of solutions of hyposulphite on 
the uredospores of this rust and found that a 1 per cent solution has 
no injurious action thereon, hut it exerts a retarding* action on the 
germination and a diminution thereof on the seed steeped therein for 
twenty-six hours. 

Uncinula Americana, How. (oidium of the vine). — Pauly examined 
the action on oidium of a double hyposulphite of soda and silver. 
After a microscopical examination he observed the great alteration 
undergone by the mycelium in contact with a solution containing O'l 
to 0*2 per cent of this salt, and concluded that the use of this salt as 
a curative agent would give good results. However this salt, sold 
under the name of “ Puknos,” has been abandoned in the treatment of 
the vine because it burned the leaves especially during great heat, and 
that much more so than the sublimed sulphur which it was to replace. 
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By adding 300 grammes of hyposulphite of soda to a 1-5 per cent 
bouillie bordelaise, Kaserer obtained by three sprayings in a year 
complete success in treating oidium without the treatment being 
followed by the burning of the leaves. Solutions of hyposulphite 
to which milk of lime was added have been found more energetic than 
sulphur. . 

Sph(Erotheca pannosa (mildew of the rose). — Vesque proposes 
hyposulphite of soda to destroy mildew of the rose. 

Giiignardia Bidwdli, Viala et Ravay (black rot of vine). — Pauly 
remarks that the double salt, hyposulphite of soda and silver, is 
capable of arresting the progress of the black rot in full evolution ; 
used in a 1 per ceut solution its effect on the spores and the mycelium 
is most conclusive. This product has therefore been used to destroj 
this disease by making three sprayings per annum on the attacked 
j?'ines. This treatment, which burned the leaves, has not been the 
success anticipated. 

Crouzel’s anticrypt ogam ic which contains both calcium poly- 
sulphide and a little naphthaline, and 0*2 per cent of hyposulphite of 
soda is redommended to combat the cryptogamic diseases of the vine, 
and particularly the black rot and the oidium. Spraying should 
alternate with five or six days’ interval with those made from copper 
preparations. 

Dematophora uecatrix, Hartig (white root rot). — Dufour used this 
salt without appreciable result. 

24. Sodium Sulphate, Na 2 SO^.— Occurrence.— -In Spain vast 
mines of sodium sulphate have been exploited for some years. 

Preparation. — By decomposing sodium chloride by sulphuric 
acid : — 

2NaCl H 2 SO, = Na. 2 SO, + 2HC1. 

Properties. — Crystallized sodium sulphate or Glauber’s salt con- 
tains 10 molecules of water of crystallization. Heated, these crystals 
melt in tbeir water of crystallization and lose it by igneous fusion. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphate, a white amorphous powder, is formed. 
Sodium sulphate reaches its maximum solubility in water at 33“ 0. 
It is a neutral body which has no action on plants except when highly 
concentrated. Seeds, however, do not stand without injury prolonged 
immersion in a bath of 2 per cent of sulphate of soda. 

Use. — Mathieu de Dombasle discovered the injurious action of 
this salt on the spores of smut and bunty and proposed it 
to replace common salt then in use to disinfect grain by sodium 
sulphate. The process in use up to then had many drawbacks. It 
consisted in macerating the grain in a mixture of lime and common 
salt lor twenty-four hours, and only gave incomplete results. The 
use of the “Absolute Preservative of Mathieu de. Dombasle” was a 
real progress from all points of view ; it shortened the long immersion 
and gave a better result without injuring the grain treated. Process . — 
Dissolve 8 kilogrammes (17'6 lb.) of sodium sulphate in 100 litres (22 
gallons) of water. Spread on the water-tight floor (of a ground floor) 
1 hectolitre (2j bushels) of the grain to be disinfected and watci the 
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with this solution, stirring with the shovel until aU the grains are 
•Well moistened. Then spread 2 kilogrammes (4*4 lb.) of Ihne recently 
slaked over the moisten^ grain, and stir the heap until aJl the grains 
are covered with a layer of lime. Hequet d’Herval declares that the 
success of this treatment is complete, and Loverdo regards this process 
as that which gives the best result, after Kuhn’s blue vitriol disinfeoiion 
process. Sulphate of soda is, moreover, less injurious to the grain than 
blue vitriol. Comes has slightly modified this treatment and advises 
that the spraying of the heap of grain be replaced by immersion in a 
solution of sulphate of soda. It sufi&ces to immerse the seeds in a 
concentrated solution of sulphate of soda so that they are completely 
covered, then add milk of lime and stir for two hours, then spread the 
grain out to dry. G. Arieti estimates that sulphate of soda has a 
more injurious action on the spores of Tilletia (bunt) than Isulphate of 
potash.’ He advises not to exceed a 2 per cent solution for the sal^ 
of the vitality of the grain, this quantity being quite sufficient to fulfil 
the object of sulphating (pickling). , 

25. 5 odium Chloride (Common Sjalt), NaCl.— Occurrence.— 
Common salt is found crystallized in thick beds in certain countries.* 
It also occurs in sdlution in sea-water and certain springs. The mines 
of rock salt of Cordona (Spain), those of Wieliczka and of Boohnia in 
Poland, contain large quantities, and the purity of the product is so 
great tWt it suffices to pulverize the salt of these mines to impart to it 
a commercial form, A large amount of the salt used in commerce is 
obtained by the evaporation of sea-water. *Thi3 operation is conducted 
on the horizontal surface of a clay soil. To facilitate the feeding of 
these basins they are placed below' sea-levei and form ‘'Salines”. 
Those of the Mediterranean extend from Hy^res as far as Port Vendres. 
The evaporation of the sea-water is generally conducted in basins in 
which are deposited, until sufficiently concentrated, the different salts 
less soluble than common salt likewise found in solution in that water. 
Finally, it is run in layers of 5 centimetres into the smallest basins 
called “ tables salants ” (salt table), in which the salt crystallizes. The 
mother liquors are run off and the salt is lifted out by special flat 
shovels. 

Properties. — Salt is met with as anhydrous crystals. The degree 
of solubility of the salt in water varies little, whatever be the tempera- 
ture ; 100 grammes of water at 18"* C. dissolve 36 grammes of salt, and 
at 100® C. 40 grammes. Its use is necessary in the nutrition of the 
animal ; administered in too high a dose, it cannot be eliminated by the 
skin, the kidneys, and the intestines, and remaining accumulated in 
the blood it may coagulate the albumen. 

Role of Common Salt. — According to Sachs, Peligot, and Fraisse, 
sodium chloride or its elements, with few exceptions, are present in 
almpst ail plants. A feeble dose of common salt may thus act as 
a manure for plants, but a strong dose may be so injurious as to kill 
them. Braconnot, Schubler, and Meyer have shown that if the quantity 
mt salt used exceeds a certain dose, it stops germination of the seed 
and the growth of plants. Dieterich proved that big doses qI salt 
paralyse the first phases of plant life, and prevent the 
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development of the i^ant. But sdl plants and all seeds do not stand 
the action of salt to the same extent. As a result of some laboratory 
expenments, it is recognized that barley stands stronger doses of salt 
than tares, and oleaginoiiS seeds resist ^t better than other seeds. 

Rdle of Common Salt as Manure. — To a greater extent than 
potassium; the sodium necessary to the plant exists in all soils in 
sufficient quantity. Practice has, however, shown that the application 
of common salt to a soil rich in sodium is always followed by good 
results, provided always that a certain dose is not exceeded. In these 
conditions it is evident that it cannot act as (plant) food, and its r6le 
must be regarded from another point of view, and possibly the follow* 
ing. According to Braconnot, one of the first effects of salt added 
to a soil is to keep it moist. This, property, which the salt owes 
to its affinity for water, is in a high degree favourable to the transport 
^ the elements assimilated in the plant. Liebig, Voeicker, Malaguti,. 
and Peligot agree in attributing to common salt the role of a solvent 
of phosphate of lime, Liebig in fact found that a solution of 1 kilo* , 
gramme (2-2 lb.) of common salt in 500 litres (110 gallons) of 
water dissolves 15 grammes, say oz., of phosphate of lime. 
According to Boussingault, common salt decomposes carbonate of 
lime into calcium chloride and carbonate of soda (this action has 
been disputed by Kuhlmann, Isidore Pierre, and Peligot) ; the latter 
product would be absorbed by the plant, or would act in the soil on 
the organic matter to hasten its oxi^tion and contribute to the forma- 
tion of nitrate of soda. The good effects of salt may be confirmed by 
spreading a small quantity on the land. In big doses it is, on the 
contrary, antiseptic and prevents the putrefaction of organic matter in 
the soil, and consequently the formation of nitrates. The nitrification 
of organic matter goes on slowly in cold weather ; salt, therefore, has 
more action in southern countries than in northern countries 
(Kuhlmann). For the action of salt on arable land to be complete ■ 
heat and moisture must be intermittent. In two dry years like 1846 
and 1865 salt may be injurious because it then acts as a caustic, and 
corrodes the plant (Fraisse). Plants on the sea-coast are watered 
naturally by the salt water of the sea. There, where the desiccating 
action of the wind cannot wither up the plants behind the walls, the 
hedges, or the ramparts formed by forests, vegetation becomes 
luxuriant. It is otherwise quite on the seashore, the excess of salt, 
especially magnesium chloride, being as injurious to plants as the 
drying wind. Barren zones are thus to be found along ‘the shore, 
according to whether the wind blows more or less frequently from the 
sea and according to the dryness of the year. The remarkable fertility 
of the polders ” of Holland is attributed to the temporary submersion 
of certain land a hundred year^ago. In Camargue the soil is highly 
fertile, but the young blades of cereals must be protected by a layer 
of reeds, so as to prevent too great drying. The experiments of Lecooq 
have shown that it requires 150-200 kilogrammes (330-440 lb.) of 
common salt per hectare, say 132-176 lb. per acre, as a manure for 
lucerne, 250-300 kilogrammes (550-660 lb., say 220-264 lb. per acre) 
for flax and wheat, and 264 lb. per acre for barley. Kuhlmann, 
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Dubreoil, Fauchet, and Girsurdin have confirmed these figures and give 
264-440 lb. per acre as a suitable dose. 

Use against Injurious Plants. — Salt in excess is injurious, and 
certain plants stand it with difficulty. Wendler found common salt 
an excellent means of destroying charlock. 

Destruction of Moss In Meadows and Weeds in Walks. — A 
strong dose of gait has a corrosive action on delicate plants ; thus 
mosses and horse-tails which invade meadows succumb long before the 
graminese. Used on meadows and fields in a dose to kill moss, it only 
retards the growth of the gramineae ; applied on corn fields, it keeps 
the stem shorter,, imparts a certain rigidity and prevents laying. 
Watering paths with a 10 per cent ^ution is the method used to 
destroy weeds ; unfortunately it only de^p>ys them momentarily and 
imperfectly because they spring up agam as soon as rain comes to 
wipe out the treatment. 

Use of Common Salt against the Diseases of Plants. — Bac^ 
terian diseases of the potato, scab, crevices, etc. — Beequerel experi- 
mented with common salt on the diseases of the potato. This product, 
in big doses, being an antiseptic, it might, therefore, prevent the ex- 
tension of these diseases. The potatoes were planted in winter, and 
to prevent the frost getting at them the tubers were planted at a depth 
of 15 inches, wth 10 grammes of salt, the others without any saline 
manure. In the salted ground the potatoes could be harvested two 
months b^pre the normal time, and whilst on the ordinary soil there 
were 10 cent of diseased potatoes, on dihe soils supplied with salt 
all the tubers were sound. Techemacher and Neumann came to the 
same conclusion, and according to Peters there is even an increased 
yield, but on the other hand a diminution in the total amount of starch. 
The same result occurs, therefore, as with the beet ; the improvement 
brought to bear on this crop by common salt, and the increased yield 
are rather illusory, since as Grouven, Pingen, and Hert have shown, 
the weight of the beet increases whilst that of the sugar diminishes. 

Peronospora Viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — EeQommended 
in Germany towards 1882 the spraying of vines with a 2 per cent 
solution of common salt : having ^ven no result, was soon abandoned. 

Rust of Cereals . — Solutions m common salt were tried to combat 
this disease on the adult plants. Feburier and Phillipar obtained 
good results by Reading either salt or a mixture of salt and' lime on 
the crop, but this improvement has been disputed by Loverdo. 

Use in the Destruction of Insects —Salt is not an insecticide, 
but its presence in the soil sometimes renders a sojourn there im- 
possible or disagreeable to certain insects. 

Agriotes lineatus, L. (wire- worm). — The larvae of this insect have 
been combated by spreading a strong dose of salt on the fields, Com- 
stock and Slingerland found that by mixing 10 tons of salt per hectare 
(4 tons per acre) with 10 centimetres (4 inches) of the arable surface 
soil these lai^sB died ; with only 7^ tons per hectare (3 tons per acre), the 
effects were imperceptible. Unfortunately to obtain good results sucb 
large doses of common salt must be used that growth cannot take 
pl^ normally ; hence it has been advised to apply salt during the bare 
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fallow, as the latter is incapable by itself of diminishing the number 
of polyphagous larvae. 

Pieris (white cabbage butterfly).— The grubs of the Fierides, 
which ravage cabbages, may be destroyed by watering the latter with 
a solution containing 250 grammes of salt and 250 grammes of 
tobacco juice in 14 litres of water, say 1 lb. salt and 1 lb tobacco 
juice in 5-6 gallons of water. 

Salt has been used to kill plant lice 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera).— Salt, recommended 
by so many practical men to kill the phylloxera, has been found by 
Mouillefert as absolutely inactive. A dose inconvenient to this plant 
louse would be quite as inju^us to the vine, because the latter dies if 
the soil contains a certain aiS^nt of salt. According to the experi- 
ments of Viola on the vine hi*«pot, a dose of 200 gramihes, say 7 oz., 
^ills this plant in eight days. 

SchizoMura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis).— Krafft recommends 
the following emulsion, which yields a satisfactory result: Petrol 
800 cubic centimetres, salt water, 25 per cent, 200 cubic centi- 
metres. 

As 2 )idiotus perniciosus, Comst. (the San Jos^ louse). — In California 
there is employed against this cochineal a mixture of lime, sulphur, 
and salt, but this preparation has been abandoned in the Eastern 
states owing to certain failures, and better results got by the use of 
whale-oil soap-emulsions. 

Usp of Salt to Preservie Green Fodder during^Winte^-— 1. Plants 
mowed green are left on the ground for one br two days. They 
^’partially dry and lose about half their weight. They are then conveyed 
into rectangular pits, 1*7-2 metres deep, dug out of compact ground, 
clay, if possible. A layer of the mown plants is laid 16-20 centimetres 
(6-8 inches) deep, which is compressed under foot then sprinkled with 
a thin layer of salt. Another layer of plants is laid down, then a layer 
of salt, and so on, until the pit is completely, full, and even to 1 metre 
(40 inches) or 1*3 metre (53 inches) above ihe level of the ground. 
Care must be taken to spread the salt in larger quantities on the edges 
and corners of the pit. The whole is afterwards covered with a layer 
of 60-70 centimetres (24-28 inches^lbf soil. The fissures produced dur- 
ing natural shrinking should be stopped. The cover is in the form of a 
sloping roof. This cover is absolutely .|i^cessary.^ For a ton of beet 
leaves it requires 2|-3 kilometres of .^It, say 5*5 to 6*6 lb. The 
ensilage should not last more than two days. Fermentation soon 
commences, and reduCfes the mass to half its bulk. The fodder extracted 
from these silos may be given as food' to animals without injuring their 
health. . i*. .> 

2. Moist hay is dried and mixed with salt. Sinclair, Hell {?Hiliyrj 
Kausler, Flandrin, and Schattenmanii, recommended to sprinkle the?' " 
different layers of hay with salt in proportion as they enter the silo. 
The salt absorbs the moisture and preserves the hay from all fermen- 
tation and mould. The dose should be 2 kilogrammes (4*4 lb.) per 
metric ton of hay. 

a6. Nitrate of Soda, HaNOa.— Occurrence,— -Nitrate of soda or 
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Chili aaltp^fcre forms thick beds, which extend on the surface of the 
soil under a thin bed of clay. 

Properties.— The crystals of nitrate of soda are anhydrous, per- 
manent in dry air, but deliquescent in moist air. They are much more 
soluble in hot water than in cold water ; 100 grammes of water dissolve 
80 grammes of nitrate at 10* C. and 217 grammes at 119* C. 

Action on Plants. — Nitrate of soda is a plant food, but like most 
salts in strong solution, it is injurious to certain plants. Steglioh 
submitted the most diverse plants to a 30 per cent solution and to one 
of 15 per cent with the following results : — 


TABLE XYIL— Showing the Effect of a 30 per cent Solution* A and of a 15 per 
cent Solution B of Nitrate of Soda on Different Plants. 


Plants. 

A 

B 

Plants. 

A 

i 

Grain . 

Fleeting 5-7 days 

Nil 

Charlock . 

Very sensitive 

Very sensitive 

Beets . 

Nil 


Sorrel 

Nil 

Nil 

Potatoes 

Deadly 

Deadly 

Knot grass 


„ 

Trefoil . 

Slight 

Nil 

Horsetail . 

n 1 


Lnpine , 

Deadly 

1 Deadly 

Peas 



Flax . 



Mustard . 

Deadly | 

Deadly 


The property of nitrate of soda of killing certain plants without killing 
others has been utilized in farming ‘ to fret fields invaded by certain 
' adventitious' plants. Duserre recommends the use of a 20 per cent 
solution to destroy mustard in cornfields. It is preferable not to use 
nitrate of soda alone, but mixed with a little blue vitriol. The young 
mustard dies after Watering with a solution containing 10 per cent of 
nitrate of soda and 2 per cent of blue vitriol. Older mustard requires 
a solution containing 3 per cent of blue vitriol and up to 20 per cent 
of, nitrate of soda ; 10 hectolitres (22 gallons) of this solution are 
required per hectare (2-J acres). The use of nitrate of soda has, in 
this case, the advantage of serving as -a manure to the grain crops, 
and by stimulating their growth renders them more apt to struggle 
against parasites. However, Nijpels believes that nitrate of soda, as 
the sole manure, encourages the development of the rust of cereals. 

Action on Fungi.— Nitrate of so^ should, logically, act like 
nitrate of potash on the spores of fungi. The latter salt has been 
studied in a very complete manner by Wuthrioh. 

Action on Insects. — Smith regards a 4 per cent solution of nitrate 
of Soda as a good insecticide. Concentrated solutions of nitrate of 
soda spread on the land are injurious, according to Miss Ormerod, to 
the larvae of tlie Tipula ; according to Taschenberg, to the larvse of the 
Elaterides ; and according to Wjeiss, ioNematodesyikXx^ particularly ik) 
the TyUnchm devasiatrix, Kuhn (eelworms of wheat)j which cause^J^e 
dis^we knowp as^^he Niel du Froment, 

37. Arsenite of Soda, Na^AsgO^* — Preparation,— By boiling 1 
part of arsenious acid'with 2 parts of soda ash. 

Properties^— Arsenite of soda is much more soluble in water 




than white arsenic and consequently much more poisonous to plajite. 
In the composition of arsenical bouiUies its formation must be guarded 
against, or its effects neutralized by the addition of lime. 

Use. — The soluble arsenites, such as the salts of potassium, 
ammonium, as well as the soda salt, have been serviceable owing to 
their great solubility and their immediate action on insects and in- 
jurious animals. But this use is, perforce, limited, and then can only 
be used to poison preparations to be eaten by insects and rodents. 

Disinfection of Seed-Corn.— Boussingault proposed in 1856 to re- 
place arsenic by arsenite of soda. -He recommended toT water gradu- 
Silly with constant stirring 2f bushels of grain with a solution of 200 
grammes of arsenic and 600 grammes of soda crystals in a few litres of 
water. In an hour the grain was spread out to dry. This method 
was abandoned long ago. 

• Preparations to Kill Locusts. — In the British Colonies . they 
prevent the migration of locusts by placing in their way bunches of 
fodder, herbs, or maize stems, steeps in a solution containing per 
hectolitre .60 grammes of arsenious acid, 60 grammes of caustic soda, 
and 10 kilogrammes of white sugar or molasses [or 60 oz. (wt.) of 
arsenious acid, 60 oz. of caustic soda by weight, and 1000 oz. of 
sugar (wt.) in 100,000 fluid ounces of water]. Drying is prevented 
by covering the bait with a board or a stone. This bait may be used 
for other insects, 

‘ 28. Borax, Na 2 B^ 07 . — ^Occurrence. — Borax occurs naturally in 
the lakes of A^, from whieh it is extracted by evaporation and crystal- 
lization. 

Preparation. — By gradually adding 100 lb. of Tuscan boric acid 
to 125 lb. of soda crystals dissolved in 20 gallons of water and then 
heating by steam. The mixture is concentrated to 30° B., and cooled 
slowly ; crystals of borax form at the bottom of the receiver. The 
double borate of soda and lime, or boronatrocalcite, is widely distributed 
in America ; it is now used to manufacture a large amount of borax 
obtained by boiling this product with carbonate of soda. 

Properties.— Borax is freely soluble in water, A hundred lb. of 
borax dissolve in 120 gallons of cold water and the same amount in 
20 gallons of boiling water. Its solutions react alkaline. Borax is 
used in medicine as an antiseptic, especially in throat and mucous 
affections. It is used to preserve meat and putrescible liquors. 
Werncke fouEid it more active from that point of view than boric add. 
Its antiseptic and bactkicidal capacity is, however, very weak. Kuhn 
found that it only acted in 2 per cent solution. Schwartz, however, 
found that the bacteria of the infusion of tobacco were exceptional, 
and that a 0'5 per cent solution had already a certain effect on these 
microbes. Wenokiewioz found that it had .no action on PeniGillium 
ghucwm, until its solution reached 1*4 per cent Borax exerts a 
ppispnous action on plants. By watering haricots with a very dilute 
solution of borax Peligot first induced chlorosis, theP death. 

Use. — Borax has been retommended in 5 per cent solution in 
Amwica agaii^t the Peronospora viticola, De By, (mildew of the vine). 
At tl^ Btren^h it can circumscribe that dise^, but its use is not 
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without drawback, for it burns the leaves of the vines treated. Care ^ 
should be taken to wash these a few hours after treatment. Muhlberg 
found borax solutions did not kill the Schizaneura lamgera, Hausm., 
against which it had been recommended. 

29. Carbonate of Soda, NagCOg.— Preparation.— By the Solvay 
(Brunner, Mond) process principally. A concentrated solution of 
common salt is first saturated with ammonia, then a prolonged current 
of carbonic acid is passed through ; bicarbonate of ammonia is pro* 
duced, which acts on the common salt to convert it into carbonate of 
soda. The precipitate is filtered, drained, and calcined. 

Properties. — Carbonate of soda crystallizes in prisms ; the crystals 
lose their water of crystallization at the ordinary temperature. Heated, 
they melt in their water of crystallization, dry, and form calcined 
carbonate of soda {soda ash), which is an amorphous white powder 
containing no water. Soda crystals are much more soluble in hot 
water than in cold : the maximum solubility is at SS" C. ; one gallon of 
water dissolves 6*04 lb. at 14° C., 166*6 lb. at 38*^ C., and 44*5 lb. at 
104° C. Carbonate of soda in solution has a strong alkaline reaction. 

Action of Carbonate of Soda on Plants. — Around alkali works 
the presence of this salt, carried by the wind, does much damage. 
Eventually the carbonate of soda, covering the leaves with a white 
layer, more or less thick, causes them to drop off, and kills the trees 
themselves. Eye suffers much from contact therewith ; the ears are 
almost empty, and ihe few grains which they contain are shrivelled 
and blackish. When plants have been in»contact with carbonate of 
soda the analysis of the ash reveals a quantity of soda superior to the 
normal quantity. The straw of cereals is more brittle, and contains 
less silica. Carbonate of soda acts like carbonate of potash ; when it 
is a case of neutralizing the acidity of certain marshy lands carbonate 
of soda may play the part of lime, and the nitric ferments, which 
cannot act except in slight alkaline media, may thereby modify the 
flora of the field. In such conditions carbonate of soda, in small dose, 
may exert a favourable influence on vegetation. • 

Action on Fungi. — Wuthrich treated the spores of different fungi 
with sodium carbonate with the following results : A solution of 0*053 
per cent prevents the conidia of the Phytophthora injestans, De By., from 
producing zoospores, but it does not injure their direct germination 
life is only arrested by immersing the conidia in a 0*53 per cent 
solution As to the conidia of 3ie Peronospora viticdia, De By., 
Wuthrich found sodium carbonate more energetic ; a 0*053 per cent 
solution hindered the growth of the spores, and a solution of 0*53 per 
cent stopped it entirely. The uredoapores of PtLCcinia graminis, Pers., 
show, more than any other spores, a great resistance to carbonate of 
so^ solutions, but germination is hindered by 0*53 per cent solution 
and stopped entirely by immersion in a 2*65 per cent solution. 

Action on Insects. — All soft-skinned insects are sensitive, to 
^(^ly alk^jhne substances, but these substances in themselves are 
j, fiot^wy powerful insecticides ; they arej therefore, combined with toxic 
SubE^nces. 

Use.— Oarbo;\ate of soda enters into the composition of certain 
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copper bouillies, but it bas no other function than to decompose the 
blue vitriol into carbonate of copper and sulphate of soda. An excess 
of carbonate of soda must be avoided in the preparation of Burgundy 
or cuprosodic bouillies, because these evaporating on the leaves may 
give rise to the same bad effects as carbonate of soda and cause the 
leaves to drop. Carbonate of soda bas also been recommended 
against plant lice, and chiefly against the woolly aphis, but Muhlberg 
has shown its inefficacy. According to Delacroix one of the best 
emulsions to use against lice is carlwnate of soda 10 lb., soft soap 
20 lb., petroleum 1 gallon, in 10 gallons water. 

Note by Tran&lator, re Arsenite of Soda, p. 108.— This substance is made a 
speciality of by at least one firm in Great Britain who sell it in a more or less con- 
centrated state of solution. Several “ accidents” have occuned from the solution 
having been drunk inadvertently, and some deaths occurred through leakage of a 
cask on to sugar casks during transit. What is known in medicine as Fowler’s 
solution is a solution of arsenite of soda. 



CHAPTEE VII. 


POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE (CAUSTIC POTASH)— POTASSIUM SULPHIDES 
(LIVER OF SULPHUR) —.POTASSIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE OP 
POTASH)— POTASSIUM NITRATE— POTASSIUM SULPHOCARBONATE 
— POTASSIUM XANTHOGEN ATE — POTASSIUM CYANIDE (PRUSSIC 
ACID)— POTASSIUM SULPHOCYANIDE. 

30 . Caustic Potash,^ KHO. — Preparation. — By decomposing 
carbonate of potash in solution in water by lime a precipitate of carbonate 
of Jime is formed, and potassium hydroxide enters into solution : — 

K 2 OO 3 + Ca{OH )2 = 2KOH + CaCOj 

PotasBium Calcium Potassium Calcium 
carbonate, hydroxide, hydroxide carbonate. 

Properties. — Caustic potash is a white deliquescent solid ; exposed 
to moist air it absorbs water and carbonic acid. Potash, evem in dilute 
solution, is a strong caustic which softens* and gradually dissolves the 
skin; it traverses and perforates the mucous membranes; it is a 
strong .poison, which should be handled carefully. It is used in 
surgery as a cautery. [Antidote, vinegar.] 

Use. — Potash solutions have been used in America against different 
plant lice, which, owing to the chitinous protections covering them, 
greatly resist insecticides. The caustic nature of potash gives access 
to the insect by 1 ‘emoving these obstacles. 

Psylla Pyricola, Forst. (psylla of the pear). — Slingerland tried to 
destroy the eggs of this insect, but, contrary to anticipation, caustic 
potash had not the desired effect. Bolley tried this substance to de- 
stroy potato scab, but found that a 0‘5 per cent solution injured the 
formation of the eyes and germs, and that in 1*5 per cent solution it 
almost completely destroyed them. 

31 . Potassium Sulphides, KgS to KgSj. — Preparation. — Potas- 
sium moBOsulphide is prepared from caustic potash ; by saturating a 
30 per cent solution with hydrogen sulphide, potassium hydrogen sul- 
phide and water are formed : — 

. K0H + HgS = KH 8 + HgO. 

The same amount of 30 per cent caustic potash is afterwards added, 
which reduces the hydrosulphide to the monosulphide : — 

KHS + KOH - K^S -f HgO. 

To obtain the polysulphides it suffices to l^t the monosulphide with 
li 2, 3, 4 atonis of sulphur. 

( 112 ) 
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Livcf of Sul{M[ittr is a mixttire. of polysulphides, btit it contains 
especially the pentasulpbide of potassium. It is preferably obtained 
by heating to redness in a crucible equal parts of sulphur and car- 
bonate of potash. By the action of heat the carbonic acid is disen- 
gaged and thtf sulphur combines with the potassium. When the 
disengagement of carbonic acid is hnished, the liquid is run on to an 
iron plate where it solidifies immediately ; it is then broken up and 
preserved out of contact with air. It forms a reddish-brown solid 
which smells of rotten eggs. ' 

properties.-— The sulphides are very deliquescent and soluble in 
water in all proportions. They must be kept out of contact with air ; 
carbonic acid in presence nf rpoisture rapidly decomposes them into 
potassium carbonate and hydrogen sulphide. Solutions of the mono- 
sulphide are colourless, those of polys^phides, on the other hand, are 
yellow. Sulphides retain the alkaline properties of caustic potash, 
attenuated by sulphur. In medicine, sulphides are used to treat skin 
diseases due to acarium. Plants do not stand spraying with sul- 
phide solutions, these being generally used very dilute. The sul- 
phuretted hydrogen given off by decomposition is poisonous to the 
plant in a 0*75 per cent dose, but it is only formed gradually, so that 
the amount in contact with the plant is not sufficient to causa any 
ill effect. Leaf burning is less frequent than with sublimed sulphur. 

Use. — Sulphides are used to combat : (1) Cryptogomic diseases, 
either by spraying the plants or by immersion to disinfect the seed 
against anthracogenic parasites. (2) To kill insects. To impart more 
adherence and a longer action, a soap and glycerine emulsion ii used. 
Polysulphides of potassium are used in the same proportion as sulphur, 
for they decompose under the action of carbonic acid and air and or- 
ganic acids into potash salts, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur : — 

+ CO 2 -b HaO = K^COa + H,S + 4S, 

The sulphur is precipitated in a fine state of division, and thus its 
auticryptogamio properties ar# at a maximum. It can thus be said 
tlmt the action of polysulphides is appreciably identical with that of 
sulphur, and especially of precipitated, impalpable sulphur if used in 
the same temperature conditions. In studying their application it 
will be seen that they have entered into current practice as substitutes 
for sulphur in killing numerous Erysiphea and to stop the develop- 
nient and extension of certain fungi by the destruction of their cow- 
diophores. In sulphides the caustic action aids that of sulphur. Not 
only do sulphides have a decided action on fungi and their spores, 
out the potassium carbonate formed by their decomposition has a de- ’ 
cided action on fungi, whose growth it prevent®. The growth of conidia 
phytophthora and of peronospora is stopped by a 0*7 per cent solu- 
twn, their zoospores being no longer able to develop: The spores of 
^stilago Garho and of G^iceps purpurea as well as the uredospores 
Puccima are more resistant than the former, for a 0*7 per cent solu- 
hon hardly hinders their growth, whilst a 3*5-7*5 per cent solution 
stopsit. 

As inseotimdea, sulphides act in virtue of their caustic properties, 

8 
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and the sulphuretted hydrogen given off by their decomposition, this 
gas being for insects almost as poisonous as prussic acid. It is, more- 
over, asserted in medicine that sulphides used in 5-20 per cent solution 
in sMn diseases, such as itch, act on the parasites by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen formed in contact with the organic acids of the transpiration 
and the carbonic acid of the air. 

Use against Bacteria. — Sulphides retard putrefaction and kill 
microbes (Amsler). It has been tried to utilize this property to 
treat plant diseases of bacterian origin, such as potato scab. The 
bacteria which causes this disease of the potato is found, according to 
Bolley, in the living tissues of the periphery of the tubers and never 
penetrates deeply; it is aerpbic. Bolley has submitted tubers so 
attacked for twelve hours to the action of a 0’3-04 per cent 
solution of potassium sulphide before planting them. At that strength 
the causticity of the sulphide is not sufficient to injure the tubers. An 
appreciable effect was obtained, but the sulphide has not the radical 
effect of mercury bichloride. The results obtained by the sulphide arc 
still defective — 5 per cent of healthy tubers against 1 per cent in a 
blank field. 

Gum Disease of the Olive (Mai di Gomma of the Italians). — Swingle 
and Weber advise to combat this disease by potassium sulphide : 18 
kilogrammes (39*6 lb.) of potassium sulphide are dissolved in 16 litres 
(3*3 gallons) of water ; to this paste 12 kilogrammes (26*4 lb.) of 98 per 
cent caustic soda are added and energetically stirred. The mass 
heats, boils, and melts. As soon as boiling is over the bulk is made 
up to loo litres (22 gallons) with water. The cankers and wounds 
formed by the disease are cleaned, diluted before use with an equal 
bulk of water ; the roots, even sound ones, are stripped and watered with 
a solution of this sulphide in 10 parts of water. 

Use against Fungi. — Pickling of Seed-Corn. — Dilute solutions 
of potassium sulphide prevent the growth of fungi and their spores and 
may kill them if of a certain strength. The action of the sulphide is 
not the same on all spores, e.g. it i9 almost nil on tlje spores of 
Phytophtlvora Phaseoli, Taxter. (Lima bean mildew). Hitchcoch 
and Carleton remarked that a 1 per cent solution not only did not 
destroy the uredospores of Puccinia grcminis, Pers. (black rust) and 
Puccinia'coronata, Corda (coronated rust of oats), but rather acceler- 
ated their germination. By numerous experiments on rusts Gallo- 
way came to the same conclusion. The disinfection ^f grain in 0*75 
per cent solution made no diminution in the rust. By spraying 
winter wheat no appreciable result was obtained unless spraying 
with a 0’5 per cent solution was repeated every ten days. Under 
such conditions he obtained 1 diseased plant against 24 in the blank 
plot. If twenty days' interval occurred between the sprayings the rust 
did not diminish but the harvest was a little better. Kellermann and 
Swingle were the first to observe the sensitiveness of the spores of 
smut to sulphide, especially the loose smut of oats. Jensen tried if 
grain could not be disinfected by sulphide against smut. The results 
which he obtained were surprising, and he did not hesitate to advise it 
ill place of steeping in hot water recommended by Mm some years 
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previously. The powder used in the beginning and known under the 
name “ Geres,” is nothing more than potassium sulphide. The 
numerous experiments of Bolley, Rostrup, and Selby show, however, 
that the sijlphide is not capable of rendering better services than the 
Jensen hot-water treatment or that of Kuhn’s with blue vitriol or that 
by mercuric chloride. It generally gives very irregular and some- 
times imperfect results, for example, against Smut of Wheat (Rostrup). 
It has, however, a serious application in the disinfection of oats, where 
it is superior to any other treatment in destroying the spores of 
Vstilago Amnce, Rost, (loose smut of oats). This treatment is practised 
in Denmark where it is highly esteemed. Steeping should last twenty- 
four hours in a 0*75 per cent solution. 

Helminthosporium gramineumy Eriks, (black mould of cereals). — 
Kolpin Kavn found steeping grain in the sulphide is a good precaution 
ag|unst this disease. 

Spraying with Dilute Solutions.— The Erysiphece, the mycelium ■ 
of which is not protected by the tissue of the plant attacked, may be 
combated by potassium polysulphides. Owing to their decomposition 
the sulphur is deposited between the filaments spread on the surface 
of the organs attacked, and acts in a more certain manner than sulphur 
used against the same disease. In spite of their properties the 
sulphides of potassium are not used to combat the oidium. Gardeners 
use them against Microsphcera Grossularice, Wallr. (gooseberry leaf- 
mildew); Sphcerotheca Mors Uv(b, B. et C. (American gooseberry 
mildew), which they cure radically. Close prefers a 0*3 per cent solu- 
tion of potassium sulphide to the fungicides, usually employed by sol, 
formol, and bouillie bordelaise. Gotf advises spraying with a O' 2— 0*4: 
per cent solution as soon as the leaves appear, and to renew it after 
each hes^vy rain until the plants are completely in leaf, and from time to* 
time in summer. He obtained the following results : The fruit garden 
check plots showed 11*3 per cent diseased plants, after 0*2 per cent treat- 
ment 7 per cent, and after 0*4 per cent 1*7 per cent of diseased plants. 

Sphcerotheca pannosa, Lev. ’(rose and peach mildew). — This fungus- 
may be combated efficaciously by potassium sulphide. Vesque recom- 
mends spraying with 1 per cent solutions, Mohr 2 per cent liver of' 
sulphur, to which he adds 2 per cent of glycerine to render it more 
active and adherent. A concentrated bouillie is prepared by dissolving. 
200 grammes of liver of sulphur and 200 grammes of glycerine in a. 
litre of water (say 2 lb. of each in a gallon of water) and the solution 
kept out of contact with air until required for use, when it is diluted 
with ten times its bulk of water. 

Spharotheca Castagnei (hop mildew). — Salmon recommends 0*1 
per cent solutions, Selby 0*2 per cent solutions. 

Amongst the fungi living in the interior of plants which cannot be 
reached, a certain number may be combated by destroying the conidio- 
spores which contribute to their rapid propagation. These are 

Alternaria Brassica f. nigrescens, Peglion (scorching of the leaves 
of the meIon).“Sturgia used potassium sulphide with much success. 

Spharella Fragaria, Sacc. (spotting of the leaves of the straw- 
berry). — Potassium sulphide has been used successfully in America by 
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Buffum aad Arthur against this ^artksite of the strawberry to prevent, 
its too great extension. ' 

Guignardia Bidwellii, Viala et Ravaz (black rot).— Galloway ob- 
tained satisfactory results with 0*1 per cent solutions liver of 
sulphur: blank vines 65*64 per cent of sound grapes; vines sprayed 
six times, 75*17 per cent of sound grapes. This treatment cannot 
compete with that of copper salts, because notwithstanding its leas 
efficacy it is not quite har]::d6ss to the vine leaves. 

Septoria Pirkolay Deem, (spotting of the leaves of the pear). — 
Duggar used potassium sulphide with success, but found it l^ss 
efficient than bouiUie bordelaise. , 

Oladosporium fulvum, Cooke (tomato disease). — The mycelium, 
which extends between the ceils of the parenchyma, cannot be reached, 
but the conidiophores may be destroyed. Liver of sulphur acts better 
than sulphur in this instance (Mohr). 

Gloesporium ^utigenwn, Berk, (bitter or tardy rot of fruit). — xo 
prevent this, Galloway and Nijpels spray the apples before maturity, 
in August, with a 0*4 per cent solution. 

Fmicladium dentriticum, Euckel (apple scab) ; Fusicladium piri- 
num, Fuokel (spots of the pear).^GaflE found that on apple-trees 
frequently sprayed with 4 per cent solutions of liver of sulphur from 
the birth of the leaves, and renewed after each heavy rain, the amount 
of diseased apples is appreciably diminished. 

Use against Insects.— Potassium sulphide may be used as a 
caustic against delicate ihsects. It also destroys the tissues protecting 
grubs. 

Acridides. — Dubois observed the great sensitiveness of grasshoppers 
(Locusta) and their eggs to potassium sulphide. These eggs touched 
by solutions of potassium sulphide do not hatch. Watering the soil 
with potassium monosulphide on the spot where the Acridides have 
laid their eggs may suffice to impede the invasions of the Acridvum 
migratorium so formidable in Algeria. 

Eriocampa adumbrata, Kl. (the pear-tree saw-fly). — Taschenberg 
recommends powdered fresh liver of sulphur spread like sulphur on 
iiie trees. Solutions of the sulphide are used with success against the 
caterpillar protected by a silky tissue which render them inaccessible 
to ordinary aqueous insecticides. Potassium sulphide by its caustic 
action softens and Anally decomposes the tissues, and penetrates to the 
-caterpillar which then ffies owing to the sulphuretted hydrogen dis- 
enga^. 

Conchy Us amhignellay Hubn. (cochylis of the vine). — Schmidt- 
Achert recommends as very efficacious against this caterpillar a 2-5 
per cent solution of liver of sulphur sprayed on the flowers and on 
the grapes ; Schafer, on the other hand, did not obta^ good results by 
this treatment. 

Syponomeuta MaUndla^ Zell, (hyponotneute of the apple*tree).— 
Bach fpoi^ a bouillie made with 1200 grammes of soft soap and 200 
graoimes of liver of sulphur in 100 litres of water (say 12 lb., and 2 lb. 
in 100 ^dlons of water). This bouillie can be used with success 
spinet all oate:^iUarB that live in company in a spun refuge.^ 
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Tingis Pifir FI. (Tigre du Poi^).— Montillot recommends iwo or 
three coats with the brush in winter, at intervals of a fortnight, on the 
branches and trunks of pear>trees with a preparation made thus : 2 lb. of 
potassium monosulphide is dissolved in the requisite amount of water ; it 
is withdrawn from &e fire and 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur gradually added. 

Plmt Lice , — Moss recommends a mixture of soap and liver of 
sulphur, known in England as Chiswick compound, against lice in 
general. Thumen regards 2^ per cent solutions of potassium sulphide 
as good. The phylloxera is absolutely refractory to the action of 
potassium monosulphide. Mouillefert tried it against that parasite by 
spreading ^0 grammes per stock in a radius of 39 centimetres round 
root-stripped vines, and sprinkling them with 10 litres of water (2*2 
gallons). As a matter of form, the following curious process, recom- 
mended by Ponsard, may be quoted : It consists in boring a hole with 
armlet into which 2-3 grammes of potassium sulphide was introduced ; 
the hole was then closed with mastic. The author of this process hoped 
that the sulphide entrained by the jus would induce the death of the 
phylloxera, but this treatment has only given a negative result. ■ 

Phytoptides.—The acari, which by irritation of the tissues of the 
plant produce degeneration of the latter, become manifest by felt-like 
growths known as erinoses or by peculiar swellings of bright- coloured 
tints as is seen on the pear when it has the Cloque (brown rust), may 
be destroyed by the sulphides. Emulsions containing 3-4 per cent 
of sulphur must be used at the moment when the acari have not yet 
produced the excrescences ^ich protect them so efficaciously. Smith 
and Williamson advise to treat chiefly the Eriopkyes Piri, Pgst., Phy- 
toptus Piri, by two sprayings, one before the opening of the buds, and 
the second after collecting the fruit, or even spraying with a concen- 
trated emulsion in winter followed by a weaker one after plants have 
come into leaf. 

32* Potassium Chloride (Muriate of Potash), KCl ; Potassium 
Sulphate^ KsSO^.—Natural Occurrence.— Potassium chloride is 
found (500 grammes per cubic metre) in sea-water. Potassium 
chloride and sulphate of potash form vast underground de^sits at 
Stassfurth in Prussia and at Kalusy in Galicia. In these mines the 
different salt beds have a different composition. Below vast deposits 
of rock salt deposits rich in sulphate of potash are found under the 
form of triple sulphate of lime, magnesia and potash {Poly halite), 
then sulphate *of magnesia and potash (Kainite), and finally double 
chlorides such as Carnallite. Carnallite, for example, contains 16 
per cent of potassium chloride, 20 per cent of magnesium chloride, 
25 per cent of sodium chloride, 10 per cent of magnesium sulphate, 
and 29 per cent of impurities. For agricultural purposes these salts 
are generally used in the impure state as brought from the mine. If 
it be desired to purify them and to obtain pure potassium chloride, the 
saline mass is pulverized and dissolved in large cast-iron steam-heated 
vessels. The solution is allowed to deposit, then decanted, and left to 
crystallize; the potassium chloride crystallizes, entraining yrith it a 
little magnesium and sodium chlorides which are removed by washing 
with cold water. If potassium chloride be treated with sulphuric acid, 
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•which is done commercially in cast-iron vessels, hydrochloric acid igo 
given off and potassium sulphate formed. 

Properties.— Potassium chloride is very soluble in pure water. 
320 -grammes dissolve in 1 litre of water at 10° C., 570 grammes in 1 
litre at 100° C. Potassium sulphate is less soluble, a litre of pure 
water dissolves 84 grammes at 0° 0. and 260 grammes at 100° G. 

Action on Plants. — Potash is a necessary plant food. In soils 
where potash is quite absent plants languish and finally die before 
maturing their se^. Such soils are rare. They are such as contain 
a large proportion of Lmestooe, peat, or sand. Potash may be given 
• to the plant as potassium chloride as well as the sulphate or nitrate. 
The crude salt from the mines is generally used for the purpose. If 
soil be dissolved by aid of sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids, and if the 
potash which it contains be isolated, enormous amounts are found per 
hectare. The German agronomists calculate this amount at 30-40 
tons per hectare (12-16 tons per acre). Berthelot found 35 tons 
at Meudon (14 tons per acre) * and Deherain 32 tons at Grignon 
{12'8 tons per acre). This potassic mass is not in a state of soluble 
chemical combination, but it may be dissolved by the acid juices 
of the roots which it appropriates in sufficient amount. When potassic 
manures are added to soils of this nature, and they form the great 
majority, no benefit accrues to the plant, and the spots where they are 
applied cannot be recognized, no increased yield being obtained. 
Potassium manures are only useful as a supplementary material when 
the soil does not contain it in any form? Then its influence makes 
itself felt especially when the crop is sustained by other chemical 
manures such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda^ and super- 
phospate. Farmyard dung which contains 5 kilogrammes (11 lb.) of 
potash per ton, suffices with the (potash) salts contained in the soil to 
meet the requirements of agriculture.. The belief of the great efficacy 
of potash salts in all soils, established by Liebig, has not been con- 
firmed in prswtioe. An excess of potash salt may, on the contrary, be 
injurious to certain plants. Heinrich was the first to “observe the 
injurious effects of certain salts, such as potassium chloride and 
magnesium chloride, nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia on ad- 
ventitious plants. Steglich has specially studied the action of potas- 
sium chloride on farm crops with the following results : — 


TABLE Wlll.—Showing the Action of a 30 per cent Solution and a 15 per cent 
Solution of Potassium Chloride (Muriate of Potash) on^Parm Crops, 


Crop. 

30 per 
cent 

Solution. 

16 per cent 
Solution. 

Crop. 

80 per cent 
Solution, 

15 per 
cent 

Solutiofi. 

Grain . 

Injurious 

Disappears 

Lupins . 

Deadly 

Deadly 


fleeting 

in 6-0 days 

Flax . / 

„ ' 

ij 

BeetB . 

Nil 

Nil 

Mustard . 

Very injurious 

„ 

Potatoes . 

Deadly 

Deadly 

Charlock . 

Nil 

Peas . 

Slight 

Sorrel 

De^ly 

Slight 

Haricots . 


Polygonium . 

Nil 

Trefoil 

'Nil 

Nil 

Horse-tail 

Injurious 

e 
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On the other band, a 6 per cent solntion of kainite has no injurious 
effect on the most tender part of the plant. 

Use. — As Pickle for Seed-Com Stnut. — G. Arieti tried to 
disinfect seed-com against smut by steeping it for twenty -four hours 
in a 0'5 per cent solution. At that strength potassium sulphate 
has no injurious action on the germination of the grain, but neither 
is its action on the spores very pronounced. A 2 per cent solution 
renders the spores .of Tilleti(p, (bunt) inactive, but the seed already 
suffers. G. Yille, having observed that a want of potash in the 
soil seems to favour the development of the PhytophtJwra infestans^ 
De By. (potato disease), recommended the use of potassic manures to 
combat it in a preventive manner. Care must be taken, however, 
not to use larger quantities than 600 kilogrammes per hectare, say 
528 lb. per acre, for at that dose potash salts diminish the yield in 
siaroh. These salts are also employed against phanerogamic parasites, 
such as dodder. 

Cuscuta epithymum, Murray (dodder of trefoil and lucerne). — ■ 
Their sensitiveness to metallic salts is very great, and these parasites 
, may be easily destroyed by watering the fields with such solutions. 
In the same way as the sulphates of iron and copper, green and blue 
vitriols, which give good results, the sulphate of potash may alsi be 
used. Vesque recommends to dust with this product in a heavy 
morning dew the plots invaded by dodder. Next morning, after this 
treatment, the fields of trefoil and lucerne present a lamentable appear- 
ance ; all the plants are brdwn and look as if burned, but the e&ct of 
sulphate of potash on leguminosae is only fleeting, and in eight days 
these plants have resumed their vitality, whilst the dodder is destroyed 
to such an extent that it does not reappear the following year. The 
dose to use is from 200-250 grammes per square metre, say 7-8 
oz. per square yard. 

Equisetum arvense, h, (meadow horse-tail). — This plant, which 
contains aconite, is injurious to cattle. Tacke advises, to free crops 
infested with it, to water them with a concentrated solution of 
potassium sulphate; the gramineae can resist this treatment, whilst 
the horse-tails died. 

Eeterodera Schachtii, Scbm. (nematode of the beet). — As a sequel 
to Liebig’s researches, concluding that potash is a necessary food of 
this plant, it was observed that potash salts used in beet growing, up 
to a certain dt>se, remedied the exhaustion of the soil Kuhn sided with 
the general opinion that such salts acted by their nutritive properties 
and replaced the potash removed by the beet. Webster and Hopkins 
still hold this opinion and deny the insecticide action of potash salts. 
But after it was found that the exhaustion of the land by this crop 
was due in great part to an excessive growth of small worms, 
nematodes, Hollning tried the action of potash salts on their larvae. 
He remarked that the latter, more sensitive than the adults, died in 
forty-eight hours iu a 1 per cent solution of potassium chloride and in 
three hours in a 5 per cent solution. Potassium sulphate is less 
active in a 1 per cent solution as it takes ninety-six hours’ immersion 
to destroy the larvae, and has the same toxicity as potassium chloride in' 
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a 5 pet cent dose. To sucoeed, the dose used must be ^nsid^rWjle ; » 
inst^ of using pure sulphate, the double salts from the mines, kainite 
or camallite are used, but these are less aotive than the pure salts, 
HoUrtmg has observe that in big doses these salts are ui&YOurabie 
to the formation of sugar in the beet. There are no great advantages 
in using potassium chloride or sulphate in massive doses to remedy 
the exhaustion of the land, for the effect is somewhat illusory. This 
practice has moreover been abandoned gince, as the outcome of Aime 
Gerard’s researches, arable land may be sterilized by large doses of 
carbon disulphide. 

Agriotes liTieatus, L. (striped wire-worm). — Comstock and Slinger- 
land ascribe insecticide properties to potassium sulphate against the 
adults. Smith rega^s a 12 per cent solution of kainite as an excellent 
insecticide. But Marlatt, who used big doses of kainite, against wire- 
worm (Elaterides, click beetles), got no appreciable result. Mineral 
manures such as potash salts injure certain parasitic larvae, e.g. : — 

LachTiosterna fusca, Frohl (May beetle) ; Lachnosterna arcuata.— 
Chittenden found kainite very active. Possibly the larvae of the 
Elaterides which are very mobile flee from soils which have been 
treated with big doses of potash manures. Opinions are too contra- 
dictory to admit that potash salts kill them. 

Agrotis segetum, W, V, (common dart moth). — The grey worm, 
the caterpillar of this butterfly, is driven off or destroyed by watering 
the infested spots by a 12 per cent solution of kainite. 

Jassus sexTiotatiiSy'P&W . — Steglich use^ kainite in a composition to 
combat this grasshopper : kainite 10 lb., carbolic acid 1 lb., soft soap 
10 lb., in 100 gallons of water. 

Snails . — Kainite is a specific against snails (Taschenberg). 

33. Nitrate of Potash, KNO^. — Occurrence. — ^Nitrate of potash, 
or saltpetre, occurs in nature ; it is found in the great plains of China, 
India, and Egypt. It is’ extracted by removing the nitrated earth for 
a few centimetres and lixiviating it. The liquor is then run into large 
basins and evaporated in the sun. * 

Preparation on the Large Scale. — By double decomposition of 
sodium nitrate and potassium chloride. By hot concentration of the 
solution the sodium chloride formed crystallizes, whilst the saltpetre, 
much more soluble when hot than common salt, remains in solution 
and does not deposit until after cooling. 

Properties. — Saltpetre is very soluble in vmter, 10 gfillons of water 
dissolve 15 lb. of saltpetre at 9® d,^86 lb. at 15® C., 246 lb. at 100® C. 
(212® F.), 335 lb. at 118® C. At a great heat [igneous fusion] salt- 
petre is a powerful oxidating agent. 

Action ^on Plants. — Potassium nitrate like potassium chloride is 
a plant food, and what has been said anent potash salts applies to 
potassium nitrate.^ Cmicentr&ted solutions injure plants. 

Action on Fungi and their Spores.— Wuthrich's researches on 
the action of metallic salts on the ^por^ of fimgi also include potassium 

' '■ '■ 

f , > }.!i^an$lator's Note . — But the nitric acid ig the predominating agent of potas- 
dam aiti^te, and »a a fdant food pate it beyond compariBon with other pdAdb salt?, 

phosphate exee]^. » 
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oitratte; !rio ^wth of the oonidia ot^Phptophthora mfmtam, De By., 
is not stopped by an 01 per cent solution, but thte formation of zoo- 
spores is prevent^; The growth of the oonidia is not hindered until 
a 1 per cent solution is used. The zoospores are at once killed by 
this solution. The spores of Percmsjkyra Viticola, De By., are a little 
more sensitive. A 0*01 per cent solution hinders their growth a 
little ; with a 01 per cent solution the conidia. cannot form zoospores. 
Their motion is slackened, and after fifteen hours none reach their 
normal growth ; a 40*4 per cent solution interferes with the growth 
of Ustilago Garho (smut), a 50*5 per cent solution stops it. A 50'5 per 
cent solution lowers the vitality of the spores of Puccinia graminist 
Pers., but they are only killed with a 1011 per cent solution. A 101 
per cent solution does not destroy the vitality of the spores of Glcmaeps 
purpurea (ergot), Tul. Nitrate of potash therefore, even in strong 
doses, is deficient in real anti-cryptogamic properties. It has no toxic 
action, but merely exerts an unfavourable effect on the development 
of the spores by producing plasmolysis. Like many substances, 
potassium nitrate acts as an astringent when it is used in concen- 
trated solution. As such it may prevent all cryptogamic evolution, 
but that is all its effect.. If the^ spores, the growth of which has been 
momentarily suspended, are washed and replaced in good conditions, 
they generally develop normally. 

Use . — Nematus Eihesiij Scop, (gooseberry and currant saw-fly),; 
Abraxas grossulafiata, L.. (the magpie moth).— Taschenberg uses 
against these two goosebeiVy pests a spray of a 1*2 per cent solution 
of nitrate of potash. 

34. Carbonate of Potash, K2CO3. — Preparation. — The impure 
commercial potash is obtained by incinerating terrestrial plants. This 
incineration is done where there are many forests and where .the 
means of transporting wood are difficult. The ashes obtained, which 
do not contain more than 5-20 per cent of carbonate of potash, 
are washed in casks and are exhausted after three or four washings. 
The collected liquors are evaporated and yield the salt which calcined 
in contact with air furnishes commercial potash, consisting mostly of 
carbonate of potash with a small amount of potassium sffiphatq and 
chloride.^ 

Properties. — Deliquescent, Dissolves in its own weight of water. 
Reaction strongly alkaline. 

Action of Carbonate of Potash on Plants.— Used in agricuiture 
carbonate of potash by its alkalinity plays the r61e of lime, i.e, it 
corrects the acidity of the soil and utilizes the nitric ferments which 
can only work in a slightly alkaline soil. The nitric acid so formed 
increases tiie prop. Carbonate of potash can thus greatly alter the 
flora of an; a<nd meadow. The reeds and rushes of the acid land dis- 
appear to the,, benefit of the useful gramineae and leguminosae. This 

^ Fabulons amduntB of potash are produced in Russia by 

we iuomeiutioa of sunflower stalks, and a big tirade is done both with London anA 

Fork in such potash. Bxit as Fritsoh wrfl points out, to grow any plan* aa a 
^OToe of potash would be to go round in a vicious circle (see J^itsch’s “Chemical 
Mani^,’’ Scott, Greenwood (k Son, which gives a detailed description ot all German 
pota^ mineral*8altB). 
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sensitiveoess of plants belonging to the Cyperaceae and the reeds has 
been often remarked , and this product is utilized to destroy them. Nofi&ay 
spreads wood ashes on meadows in wet weather or after a strong dew ; 
the reeds and the rushes are burned and the leguminosae grow rapidly. 
The injurious action of oarbona^ of potash is not limited to these 
plants alone, it is very decisive on dodders, mosses, and lichens. 
The first are destroyed by spreading wood ashes on the clover fields 
in dry weather and watering afterwards. The result is satisfactory, 
but it cannot be compared to that got with green vitriol, for there often 
remains after treatment some immune parts which contribute to the 
propagation of the disease. Carbonate of potash may replace lime 
against mosses and lichens. Sorauer replaces the common process of 
liming the trunks of trees by coating them with a solution of 15 lb. of 
carbonate of potash in 15 gallons of water. This treatment not only 
frees the tree from the parasites sheltered under the fissures of th^ 
bark but does not colour the tree white like lime. 

Action on Fungi. — Alkaline carbonates have no toxic action on 
spores of fungi, but at a certain strength they impede their growth. 
Tillet who observed this action found it sufficient to guarantee the 
seeds of black wheat. Disinfection by the lye from wood ashes has 
given appreciable results, 

Plasmodioph&ra Brassicce, Woronine (finger and toe). — As a pre- 
ventive, Nijpels waters with carbonate of potash against the finger 
and toe so as to kill the spores of the myxomycetes and prevent infec- 
tion of yo^ng plants. 

Action on Insects. — Soft-skinned insects are generally very 
sensitive to alkaline substances and may be combated therewith. 
Soft soap and lime are of great service; carbonate of potash acting 
similarly has been recommended by some observers. 

Crioceris Asparagi, L. (the asparagus beetle). — The larvae of 
this Coleoptera is very delicate and may be destroyed by spraying 
with the lye from wood ashes. 

Hdltica (ground flea beetle). — To prevent these voraoioue Coleoptera 
from gnawing the young plants growing in the fields in the spring, 
Montillot spreads wood ashes on the seed beds. It is chiefly against 
the different species of plant lice that carbonate of polash has been 
found useful. 

Schizoneura Lmig&ra, Hausm. (the woolly aphis or American 
blight), — Taschenberg uses lye from wood ashes to desftoy this insect, 
but Muhlberg found this method ineffective. 

Phylloxera vastatriXj Planch. — Mouillefert found potassium carbon- 
ate ineffective. 

Aspidiotiis perniciosa (San Jos5 louse). — Marlatt made numerous 
attempts to destroy this apple bug so formidable in America, and ob- 
tained with 24 lb. of lye in 10 gallons of water, 85 per cent lice killed ; 
with 12 lb. 75 per cent ; with 6 lb. 50 per cent; with 3 lb. 20 per cent. 
Garbonate^f pota^ in itself acts injuriously on the lice, and as it is at 
every one’s disposal it may be tried in certain oases. But it will act 
more surely if it be used as an aid to certain toxic substances, 
petroleiom, for example. Alkaline products, in fact, act on the mucus 
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and the chitin so as to let the toxic substances reach the parasite and 
ft 0 t on it more rapidly. 

Wood ashes are also utilized to kill slugs, using preferably that from 
lime-kilns, as it still cqatains lime, the action of which aids the carbon- 
ate of potash. After a rain in the evening the ashes are spread broad- 
cast on the seed beds of whatever nature ; it exerts no injurious action 
on the plant but kills snails instantly on touch. It is well to water 
the plants next morning and recommence the treatment after sunset. 
In vineyards where slugs are dreaded vines are heavily dusted with 
ashes. 

35. Potassium Sulphocarbonate, K2CS3H2O.— Preparation. — 

By agitating potassium monosulphide K 2 S, with an excess of carbon 
disulphide. If a pure product be not desired liver of sulphur may also 
be used. , ^ 

• Properties.— Carbon disulphide acts as an acid towards alkaline 
sulphides and foims compounds therewith analogous in constitution to 
the alkaline carbonates ^^SCSg. 

But these compounds are unstable ; the moisture and carbonic 
acid in the air decompose them thus — 

K2CS3 + CO2 + H2O = K2CO3 + CS2 

into alkaline carbonate, carbon disulphide, and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Organic acids act in the. same way. This decomposition goes on 
slowly in the air and in the soil, according to the moisture of the sur- 
rounding media and the ritehness in carbonic acid. The dry crystals 
contain 38 per cent of carbon disulphide and can disengage 17 per cent 
of sulphuretted hydrogen ; 100 grammes of 40° B. commercial solution, 
which tests 55 per cent of pure potassium sulphocarbonate, can give 
off on decomposition 20 per cent of carbon disulphide, say 6 litres, and 
9 per cent of hydrogen sulphide, say 6 litres. Potassium sulpho- 
carbonate is in the solid condition a yellow crystalline very deliquescent 
body. But it is very difficult to obtain in that form, and the commercial 
article is liquid and marks 35°-40‘^ B. It is soluble in water in all 
proportions. [Alkaline sulphocarbonates treated by hydrochloric acid, 
then taken up immediately by water, yield a reddish-brown insoluble 
liquid which represents sulphocarbonic acid ; it is used in therapeutics. 
It readily decomposes into CS^ and H. 2 S. The sulphocarbonates which 
chemically contain carbon disulphide have no analogy with the sulphide 
mixed wich far, vaseline, oil, or soap, the use of which has been pro- 
posed to replace the pure sulphide.] 

Action on Plants. — Sulphocarbonate when concentrated is a 
violent plant poison. The two gases [CS 2 and HgS] which it liberates 
are likewise poisons, but their action is less energetic than that of the 
sulphocarbonate itself. Trials on healthy vines in‘3‘Utre pots at 
different seasons of the year show that the vine is more sensitive in 
summer during the activity of the sap than in winter. Thus iu 
August, vines do not stand a dose of 12 cubic centimetres of 40“ B. with 
or without water, whilst a dose of 15 cubic centimetres may be given 
iu whiter, and even in April when already the vine has big buds. Now 
15 cubic centimetres of sulphocarbonate of 40° B. can only disengage 3 
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grammes oarbon disulphide and 1*35 gramme of solphure^^ > 
hydrogen, quantities which are supported by the vine in similar condi- 
tions, especially in emulsion in water. It takes more than 6 cubic 
centimetres of sulphide emulgufied in 60 cubic centimetres of water to 
kill the vine at that period. Young adventitious plants {M&rmriaiu 
(tnnv4B, Polygonum aviculare^ Cale^ula arvensis, Borrago officinalis, 
Erodium deuterium, Ictaria viridis) vegetating in the open air were 
treated at end of August with 100 cubic centimetres of sulphocarbonate 
of potassium or sodium of 45** B., reduced so as to make 2 litres of 
mixture, and spread in five holes in a square of 20 -inch side ; the plants 
only suffered in the immediate neighbourhood of the holes. Haricots 
planted in pots containing 2 litres of soil resist perfectly when 
watered with 250 grammes of a 2 per cent solution of 45° B. potassium 
sulphocarbonate. Now, in practice, such strong doses are never used 
against insects. The toxic effect of potassium sul^ocarbonate 09 
plants is therefore almost negligible, whilst the dose is always poisonous 
to insects in a 0‘0(X)5 per cent solution. 

Action on Fungi. — Like carbon disulphide potassium sulpho- 
carbonate in strong doses exerts an injurious action on the mycelium 
of fungi and their spores. Dufour and Mouillefert tried this com- 
pound to replace carbon disulphide against root blight, Dematophora 
riecatrix, They did not, however, obtain the good results 

which they anticipated. Dufour only registered 15 per cent of cures 
after treating the stocks of vines suffering from the blight by a 2 per 
cent solution at the rate of 3-5 litres per* stock. It is true, that in 
these trials Dufour is far from having fed into the soil a dose of 160- 
200 grammes of carbon disulphide per square metre, as is the case 
in the treatment of root blight by carbon disulphide, for the 100 
grammes of liquid sulphocarbonate used in this case only contained 
15 grammes of sulphide. Sulphocarbonates cannot replace the sulphide 
in the treatment of root blight, for they are much dearer. It is cmly 
when the dose of sulphide is minimum, as in the case of some insects, 
that the sulphocarbonates present real advantages over carbon di- 
sulphide. 

Action on Insects.—Sulpbocarbonates, owing to their composi- 
tion, are almost equally as efficient as potassium cyanide. The most 
dilute solutions have a manifest and rapid action on insects. Mouille- 
fert examined very exactly the limit of action of sulphocarbonates 
used against the phylloxera in different ways. * 

1. By contact . — By dipping the insects into dilute solutions, 1 in 
200 of sulphocarbonate of 38° B., the insects were found dead in a 
quarter of an hour ; in 1 in 500, in one hour; in 1 in 1000, in one 
hour fifteen minutes ; jn 1 in 6000, one hour ; in lin 10 , 000 , two hours 
fifteen minutes; in 1 in 100,000, in twenty -four hours. In a blank 
flask only containing water the insects were not dead in twenty-four 
hours. The potassium sulphocarbonate of 38° B. used in these trials 
not contaislug 50 per cent of dry sulphocarbonate, it may he said that 
the action of this product is deadly to the phylloxera in twepty-four 
hcsirs in a 1 in 200,000 solutioh, say 0*0005 per cent of dry salt^ 

2^ By the ^acic vapours disen^ged by the decomposition (rf the 
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sulphocarbopates. In a 2-litre Saak with moist sides into which 
' j cubic centimetre of sulphocarbenate of potash of 40° B. had been 
xun, the phylloxeras of an infested. root suspended in this flask were 
killed in three hours. By running in 4 cubic centimetres of this pro- 
duct the insects were killed, in half an hour. Now -J cubic centimetre 
contained 0‘3d4 of dry sulphooarbonate capable of emitting by decom- 
position 0’14 gramme of ca4^on disulphide, or 40 cubic centimetres, 
and 0'06 gramme of sulphuretted hydrogen, or 40 cubic centimetres 
of gas, giving a total of 80 cubic centimetres of poisonous gas. It may 
therefore be concluded that cubic centimetre of sulphooarbonate is 
capable of producing in 2 litres of air an atmosphere with 4 per 
cent of toxic gases. 

In trials with .cubic centimetres of sulphooarbonate, or with 100 
cubic centimetres of a 0*1 per cent solution, capable of producing 16 
cpbic centimetres of poisonous gas, and consequently an atmosphere of 
0*8 per cent, the insects were killed in twenty-four hours. Now it is 
admitted that sulphuretted hydrogen destroys the phylloxera in twenty- 
four hours when the air contains 1 per cent of this gas, and carbon disul- 
phide when the atmosphere contains 0 5 per cent of its vapours. It 
has been seen that the sulphocarbonate of potash disengages the same 
volume of these two gases. It follows that a mixture of equal volumes 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon disulphide in the gaseous state 
would kill it in twenty-four hours with a solution of 0*75 per cent 
strength. The result obtained is thus appreciably the same as that 
found for sulphocarbonate of potash. The mixture of the two gases 
produced by the decomposition of the sulphocarbonates Mils the 
phylloxera in the same time as a mixture of the same quantities of 
these two gases acting simultaneously. But sulphocarbonates do not- 
aot only'when they enter into decomposition, their solutions are in 
themselves powerful insecticides. Whilst both gases produced by the 
decomposition do not kill the phylloxera except at 0*0016 per cent 
the sulphocarbonates in solution kill at 0*0005 per cent. Sulpho- 
carbonates ^ay thus be regarded as the most powerful of disinfectants, 
their aqueous solution being three times more powerful than 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas and carbon disulphide. Owing to this 
property, alkaline sulphocarbonates may be used to distribute through 
the soil substances highly poisonous to insects. There is no difference 
in the action of the dif&cent salts of sulphooarbonic acid, potassium 
sodium, or oakium salts, but the former are generally used because they 
possess the advantage of carrying into the soil a certain amount of 
potash, which, in oertain dicumstanoes, may contribute to the rapid' 
reconstitution of the damaged root system. The doses used in the 
laboratory to kill the phylloxera are not those which are of use on the 
large scale, because many causes contribute to reduce their efidcienoy. 
Thff doses tried by Mouillefert wete at first very strong, and kiM 
the treated as well as the parasites. The soil was watered; 
from small vats near the stocks with a solution of 400 cubic oanti- 
2aetr^ of sulphooarbonate of potash of .38'’ B. in 5 litres of water, 
then with 8 litres of pure water. In other cases he used 220oubio' 
centimetres of sodium sulphooarbonate of 45° B. cUssolved in ^ litfe of 
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water, distributed in four holes 60. centimetres deep placed in a radius of 
36 centimetres around the stocks. The dose of 20 cubic centimetres 
of sulphocarbonate of 33"' B. sufficed to kill the phylloxera without 
injuring the vine, but it is preferable to use per stock 50’80 
centimetres of sulphocarbonate at 37’2'’ B. dissolved in 10 litres of 
water to obtain complete success. 

Use. — Sulphocarbonates were examined so as to be utilized in 
vine-growing in the destruction of the phylloxera. The results 
obtained against this louse by sulphocarbonation led to this treatment 
being tried on other insects on which it has also given good results. 

Phylloxera Vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — History , — 
In the seance of 8 June, 1874, Dumas proposed the sulphocarbonates 
for the destruction of the phylloxera, indicating at the same time a 
practical method for their manufacture. The Department of Agri- 
culture and the Academic des Sdmces entrusted therefore two delegates^ 
Cornu and Mouillefert, to make the necessary experiments to de- 
termine if the predictions of the learned chemist would be realized. 
Mouillefert made numerous experiments at the Cognac Viticultural 
Station, and was able to conclude that the sulphocarbonates, and 
especially potassium sulphocarbonate, were marvellous insecticides and 
also the best remedy against the phylloxera. In bis remarkable re- 
search on the chemical products proposed for the destruction of 
the phylloxera he places the sulphocarbonates in the first rank 
of efficiency, and declares them to be alone capable to keep a vine 
attacked by the phylloxera in a thriving coEdition, and to regenerate it 
if weakened by the disease. 

In numerous experiments on vine stocks placed in different condi- 
tions of soil, age, and cultivation, the sulphocarbonates always effected 
an improvement. Those greatly attacked by the phylloxera had lost 
all their root hairs, and of which a part of the radicles was attacked 
were, after a year’s treatment, finer plants than the non-diseased stocks. 
The stocks still more badly diseased and almost in the last extremity 
were appreciably improved and did not die like the untreated blanks. 

Mouillefert in 1876 published the conditions which it is indispens- 
able to observe to secure good results by this treatment. The useful 
application of alkaline sulphocarbonates to the cure of the vine re- 
quires: (1) That all the infected surface be treated. (2) That the 
poison be injected deep enough to reach all the phylloxera. The best 
method to secure perfect diffusion in the soil is to use ^ water as the 
vehicle. The amount used may be greater, or less, according, to the 
state and conditions of humidity in the soil, and according as it may be 
expected to rain, or not, but water cannot be completely suppressed. 
The more water added, the more complete the diffusion and rapid the 
action. The amount of sulphocarbonate required to treat a square 
metre to a depth of 80 centimetres, 31*2 inches, which gives 800 litres, 
say 1 cubic yard, of soil, is 30-40 cubic centimetres, 1-1 J fluid oz., 
which is comparatively very little. Without the aid of water it would 
be, very difficult to distribute .this small volume on the surface of the 

and equally impossible to cause it to descend to a sufficient depth 
to kfl^U the infects unless the soil be very permeable or rain falls at 
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propitious moment, which is exce]^tional In all cases the direct 
use of water suffices if the quantity be abundant, whether the soil be 
compact, stony, or permeable, diffusion is always perfect. Alkaline 
aulphocarbonate solutions of 1 in 10,000 and even 1 in 20,000 being 
still poisonous in cultivation on the large scale, too great dilution need 
not be feared, in rendering diffusion more perfect, to make the remedy 
impotent. The beat method of using sulphocarbonates consists in 
making flat receptacles in the soil, round the foot of each vine, and 
there distribute the poison. For this purpose 500 kilogrammes per 
hectare (440 lb. per acre), say 50 grammes per square metre, are 
diluted in 350 times its weight of water. After having poured the 
solution into the excavations it is well to pour on a little water to 
cause the poison to penetrate more deeply. "When all the water is 
absorbed by the soil, the ground is put back into the pit and tramped 
down under foot, Sulphocarbonates may be used at any time of 
year, for the small dose has no effect on the plant, but it is prefer^ 
able to use them whilst the sap is at rest. The water required to 
carry the poison into the depths of the soil being sometimes an 
obstacle to its use in many districts, the most convenient time for the 
application of sulphocarbonates is, then, that when rain is most 
abundant during winter, when the soil is already saturated with 
moisture. For small or medium scale cultivation, the best plan con- 
sists in placing the amount of sulphocarbonate required for a stock, 
say 50 grammes (If oz.), in a 10-litre (2-2 gallon) watering-can, then 
to pour into each pit the entire contents of this watering-can, and 
afterwards pom? an entire watering-can full of water- on each slock. 
But it is preferable when possible to make a dilute solution in a large 
reservoir, and to draw out with the watering-can the amount required 
for each stock. On the large scale, Mouillefert and Hembert have 
designed plant intended to bring the water required for the treatment 
into vineyards. It consists of a steam engine, working suction and 
propelling pump which can send the water several kilometres, and' to 
a height of ,100-150 metres (328-492 feet). The pump, placed near a 
river or a lake, sends the water into a distributing channel forming a 
network of ramifications through the vineyard. The channels of the 
third order end in metallic vessels of 350-400 litres (77-88 gallons) in 
which the sulphocarbonate is dissolved ; the workmen there draw the 
amount of insecticide required, and spread it with the watering-can 
around the stocks. With good organization the workmen need not carry 
the water more than 10 metres, say 33 feet. A man can then spread 
1500-1800 litres, say 330-396 gallons, of water an hour round the vines. 
By this ingenious process, vines far from a source of water may be 
treated. But owing to the large amount of water required, which is 
150,000 litres per hectare, say 60^000 litres (13,200 gallons) per acre, 
being awanting in many districts, this treatment has not been adopted 
everywhere. Its use also finds a drawback in the fact that the cost of 
sulphocarbonating is greater than sulphurmg. It costs in fact 300-350 
francs per hectare (120-140 francs, £4 16 b. -£ 5 128. per acre). It is true 
that it brings potash to the value of 50 francs per hectare, 16s. an acre, 
to the land, but that is only really useful in districts where potash is 



defioi6Q|. SulphooarbonateB h^e 'therefore their place only in rich 
tihej^jcdt-like tese Champagne, Burgimdy, .and Blrdeaux^ fPhey 
ehoiM be preferred to carbon disulphide, the more so as they are mnch 
less d^ngerons for the vine. As Foex justly remarks, it in a process to 
ilso in de luxe vineyards. There are in France vineyards that have 
been submitted to this treatment for fifteen years^ and still in good 
condition. In France there , are hardly more than 10,000-12,000 
hectares (25,000-30,000 acres) treated annually by sulphocarbonates, 
and since the carbon disulphide treatment has been better studied 
this figure has a tendency to diminish, for the carbon disulphide treat- 
ment, like the sulphocarbonate, being annual the small doses of sulphide 
used in such conations are not prejudicial to the vine and enable it to 
be kept in a good state of production. Unfortunately, whatever care be 
taken in applying these substances there will always be a certain 
number of phylloxera which escape the toxic action. If, theoretically 
the sulphocarbonates are capable in small doses of entirely destro 3 ung 
the insects on thcf roots, it is not so in practice even in much stronger 
^oses ; d^erent causes prevent the result from being so complete. But 
by the treatment the number of the phylloxera is so reduc^ as to 
enable the root hairs formed during the fine weather not to be entirely 
destroyed, and few the plant to nourish itself on the revival of vegeta- 
tion. If the evil be not entirely removed it no longer forms an. obstacle 
to the vine maintaining its vigour. The important point is to diminish 
the paraates, so that the vine, may live with them without to crop 
sufiEMing. ^ lie use of water as the vehicle of the sulphocarbonate 
being the ^reat obstacle to the propagation Cf this marveVous insecticide, 
it has been tried whether mixtures with slaked lime would not likewise 
bring about a uniform distribution of to sulphocarbonates in the soil. 
It was Dumas who advised Mouillefert to try these mixtures, hoping 
that the lime, before its transformation into, carbonate, would absorb 
the carbonic acid of the air and prevent the sulphocarbonate decom- 
posing rapidly. In^this way a powder would be got easily spread in 
the soil at the foot of the stoefe, which would preserve tl^e alkaline 
carbonate intact whilst waiting for rain to carry it into to rieighbour- 
hbcd of to infected roots. Mouillefert, therefore, mixed 500 cubic 
centimetres of sulphocarbonate of potash of 37® B. with 1-2 kilo- 
grammes of lime in powder and spread this mixture in vnnter at to 
foot of five ^ocks, preriouriy the big roots on a radius of 

35-45 centimetres ; to earth was then put back into the holes. A 
fortnight later after a series of heavy rains the roots were eiao^ncd ; 
on all the top roots the insects were dead, but on the roots mOie than 
40 centoetres (say 6 inches) the insects were not found dead tmtil 
two months aft^ards. Success would have been complete if .it had 
not on the roots beyond the stripped radius to pbyllo&B]^ 

were litiffSving. According* to the predictions of Dumas, to use 
v sa^hoc^i^ha|e in these oxmditions may suffice, provided the 
mixture b^ ^reaa all over the vineyard. To attain this object .to 
Ito lnufd be increased greatly^ and^ a, nuxtura;^, 500 
ors^ with 5000 kHogyme^ 

fepiletaro^ vffieya^ ;4401lKi^d |fiO^ 
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tons per acre). ^ After spreading it woWd suffice to hoe, the ground so 
as to mix it witn the earth and protect it from contact with the air 
which would decompose it. From Laugier’s experiments it would 
appear possible without hurting the vine gradually to extinguish the 
hotbeds of phylloxera infection, by aid of repeated mixed treatments 
of sulphocarbonate of potassium and carbon disulphide, applied op- 
portunely and in suitable doses. This process, much used in Switzer- 
land and Italy, appears to leave nothing to be desired. 

Disinfection of Vines and Graft Bearers. — Sannino advises for 
this purpose sulphocarbonate of potassium in 0‘05 per cent solution; 
for disinfection to be complete immersion must last two hours. 
Dafour recommends for the disinfection of graft bearers coming from a 
phylloxera district the steeping of these iu a solution of the following : 
sulphocarbonate of potash 0*5 per cent ; soft soap 5 per cent ; pyrethra 
powder 1 per cent ; tobacco juice 1 per cent. 

Carpoeapsa pomonella {Pyrale du Pommier) (the codlin moth); 
Carpocapsa funebrma, Fr. (? Garcocapsa nigricane) (the, red plum 
grub). — -Montillot recommends watering the soil at the foot of the trees 
in autuDin, after collecting the fruit, with a solution containing 1 per 
cent of sulphocarbonate potassium. 

CoTichylis ambignella, Hubn. (eochylis of the vine). — Dufour tried 
to combat this insect by spraying with sulphocarbonate, but he did not 
kill the caterpillar. A bouillie containing 1 per cent of sulphocarbon- 
ate and 3 percent of'soap destroyed the' insects but scorched the buds, 
which browned and finally’dropped off, A 0‘l-0‘05 per cent solution 
does not injure Ihe plant and kills all underground larvffi. 

Formica (ants). — An excellent means of destroying an ant-hill con- 
sists in the use of sulphocarbonate. A small trench is dug round^ 
the ant-hill and it is watered in the morning as. far as possible, when 
the ants have not yet gone out, with an 0*5 per cent solution. Half 
a litre to a litre of this solution suffices to destroy an ant-hill. After 
absorption of the liquid it is well to beat the earth down. 

Galeruda cahnariensis (galeruca of the elm)j Galeruca Alni 
(galeruoa of the alder). — Sulphocarbonates in solution applied in 
August destroy these insects so injurious to the trees in our parks 
and public promenades. [See p. 137.] 

36. Xanthogenate of Potassium, OjHgOCSSK. — Definition. — 
This compound is the potassium salt of the ethy lie ether of dithio- 
oarbonic acid, OHCSSH. < 

Preparation.— By acting Vrith an excess of , carbon disulphide on 
absolute ^alcohol saturated with caustic potash. The crystals of 
xauthogi^te of potassium formed abundantly are washed with 
ether. ■ 

Pf^p^^es.— Xanthogenate or ethyl sulphocarbonate of potas^um 
forms- ooioihlesa or slightly yello^sh needles ; they are soluble in water> 
likewia^ dissolving in 6-6 parts of absolute idcohpl. The 4^^' 
position of Ihf aqueous solutions into carbon diBuIphide» ethyl alcohol, 
and ppt^ Jt^ns at a temperature of 25’ C. (77*F.), to be oomple^ 
on bo^g;^ ^nthc^enate of; potassium stops fermentation Bke carbon 
disulj^^ia^ coe^olateB albumen, Schwartz found JhaA the achoft 
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of its BolutioQS on ' bacteria and ferments do not comu|enoe except at 
the temperature at which this salt decomposes, and that it only there- 
fore possesses the disinfectant action of carbon disulphide. But this 
does nob in any way detract from its valuable properties as an antiseptic, 
since carbon disulphide acts on bacteria in aqueous solution at 0*5 per 
cent and that this product contains 47 per cent of carbon disulphide. 
In medicine xanthogenate of potassium has found different uses. 
Lewin recommends it against helminthiasis and for different affections 
of the skin. ■ ' 

Use. — Xanthogenate of potassium may be used in all oases where 
carbon disulphide and sulphooarbonate of potash have been found 
useful. Its solubility in water is greater than that of carbon disulphide 
and its stability in air more perfect than that of sulphooarbonate of 
potassium. Its properties would have assured it a much higher place 
in agricultural medicine if its price were not highe/ than similar coi»- 
pounds. Yet in spite of its high price xanthogenate of potassium is 
used in disinfection and enters into the composition of certain insecti- 
cides. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the ’ vm%), — Pr. 
Koenig, director of the Agronomical Station of Nice, has made very 
extended trials of the action of this salt on phylloxera, and found that 
compared with carbon disulphide and sulphoearbonate of potash, its 
value as a disinfectant of phylloxera-infected vines was greater and 
more certain. The eggs and phylloxeras are killed without exception 
hy submitting them to the action of solutions of xanthogenate of potas- 
sium or to that of the vapours which its solution emit on heating. 
To disinfect the roots Koenig recommends the use of aqueous solu- 
tions. The disinfection of ornamental plants suspected of phylloxera 
and intended for export is carried out at the Nice station by Koenig’s 
process alone. 

Sohizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Muhlberg recom- 
mends to combat the woolly aphis an insecticide known as knadolin, 
which whilst preserving the properties of Nessler’s conbairfs two most 
active substances, nitrobenzene and xanthogenate of potassium. Amyl 
alcohol 60 lb., soft soap 40 lb., nitrobenzene 2 lb., xanthogenate 1 lb., 
water 6 gallons. Knadolin in 2 per cent solution kills the greater 
number of insects injurious to plants. To apply it the wounds and 
cankers caused by the American woolly aphis are coated with a solu- 
tion of 1 part of this insecticide in 15 parts of water, 

37. Potassium Cyanide, KCN. — Preparation. — ^Potassium 
cyanide is formed each time that carbon and nitrogen come in contact 
at a high temperature with an alkali or an alkaline carbonate. Oom- 
mereially potassium cyanide is prepared by submitting nitrogen or 
organic bodies rich in nitrogen to the action of carbon impregnated 
with potash and heated to redness. Prussic acid or hydrocyanic acid 
is generated by the action of an acid on potassium cyanide. The 
latter, however, does not cede all the hydrocyanic acid which it con- 

Wopertie^. — Potassium cyanide crystallizes in deliquescent cubes ; 
it is found in commerce as fused white plates which mu^t be kept out 
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of contact with air because that decomposes it rapidly into hydrocyanic 
acid and carbonate of potash— 

2JiGN + HgO + CO 2 « KgCOs + 2HCN. 

The commercial product is never pure, it always contains a greater 
or less amount of carbonate of potash. Prussic acid is a colourless, 
very volatile liquid having the odour of bitter almonds. It is, like its 
salts, a dreadful poison. The vapours given off by decomposition in 
contact with air kill the insects and animals which breathe it in a few 
minutes. Its action is the same in whichever way it be intro- 
duced into the body, by digestion, respiration, or introduced into the 
blood through a wound. A drop of hydrocyanic acid placed on the 
eye of a dog causes it to die in a few seconds a dreadful death. The 
respiration of the vapours of this acid induce giddiness, then death, 
^he mortal dose «for a man is 0'06 gramme, say 1 grain, of prussic 
acid and 0T5 gramme, say 2 J grains, of potassium cyanide. According 
to Preyer, prussic acid acts through the compounds which it forms 
with the haemoglobin and the oxy haemoglobin of the blood. 

Action on Plants. — All cyanogen compounds have a poisonous 
action on plants, but it is prussic acid which possesses this property 
in the highest degree. As far back as 1827, Goppert remarked that 
prussic acid prevented the germination of grain, and absorbed by the 
plant it killed' it in one to three days. When a plant is watered with a 
dilute solution of cyanide the latter is absorbed and distributed through- 
out all parts of the plant by»the sap ; the leaves turn yellow, then brown, 
and the turgescence of the cells of the parenchyma is abolished. 
Perosino succeeded in injecting a very dilute solution of potassium 
cyanide into the trunk of a tree without hurting it, and after two days 
all trace of this product had disappeared in the sap, .but the dose to be 
withstood was, it is true, infinitesimal. Berlcse has shown that trees 
withstand these injections badly, even in small doses. Mouillefert made 
a very complete examination of the action of potassium cyanide on 
vines and .adventitious plants. 

Experiments made in July on Healthy Vines, variety Saint Emilion, 
—Placed in pots, each containing 3 litres of soil, three vine stocks 
were watered with (1) 170 milligrammes of cyanide, say a 0T42 per 
■cent solution ; (2) 250 milligrammes of cyanide in 140 cubic centi- 
metres of water, say a 0T8 per cent solution ; (3) 500 milligrammes of 
cyanide dissolved in 180 cubic centimetres of water, say a, 0*28 per 
cent solution. In six days vine No. 3 was dead, that carrying No. 2 
was greatly inconvenienced, and No. 1 seemed to suffer. As will be 
■seen from these results the substance is highly poisonous to the vine, as 
a dose of 0*008 per cent of potassium cyanide in the soil kills this plant. 
Guerrieri estimates that a dose of 1 gramme suffices to kill an adult 
vine, and that it is impossible to kill the phylloxera by this method, the 
Tine being as sensitive as the parasite. The fact that the phylloxeras 
■of a vine treated with cyanide die mainly by the absorption of the 
poisoned juice, shows, that this method of treatment must be as per- 
nicious to the vine as to the phylloxera ; Chittenden considers that it 
is impossible to treat all plants by hydrocyanic acid vapours to free 
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them from plant lice; the acid may, ho^wever, be used without fear 
on DavaUia, Adimtum, Coleus, Viola, Bosa, Diantus, Vitis, and 
Lycopersicum. It is necessary to try each variety of plants to see if 
this method of treatment can be successfully adopted against the 
caterpillars without risk to the plants themselves. 

Experiments made in July on Adventitious Plants. — The experi- 
mental ground was a square with side of 60 centimetres and contained 
young plants about fifteen days old {Mercurialis annua, Polygonum 
avicidare, Amarantus hliium, Bor ago officinalis, and Erodivm cicutar- 
ium) ; 500 milligrammes of potassium cyanide, dissolved in 400 cubic 
centimetres of water, say a solution of 0*125 per cent, was distributed 
in five deep holes of 15-20 centimetres. In the morning all the young 
plants were dead. After six days nothing remained alive but two 
stocks of Borago and one stock of Erodium. 

Action on Fungi. — Few trials have been made. Hitchcock and# 
Carleton immersed the uredospores of Puccinia graminis in a 0*1 per 
cent and a 0*01 per cent solution. The first solution prevented 
germination. The second had no effect. 

Action onlnsects, — Potassium cyanide, also the prussic acid given 
off from it in moist air, are insecticides of extraordinary power, an in- 
finitesimal dose killing insects in a few minutes. Its action is more 
energetic than that of suiphocarhonaite of potash, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and ammonia. It acts on insects by respiration and through the 
stomach. Entomologists use it to kill the insects which they catch. 
Mouillefert submitted different insects to liihe action of this poison, 
especially the phylloxera, which he specially examined. One gramme 
of potassium cyanide was placed in a 250 cubic centimetre flask. The 
following are the results obtained with the different insects introduced 
successively into the flask : A butterfly died in four minutes ; a dragon- 
fly in ten minutes ; an earwig in ten minutes ; a plant louse is annihi- 
lated in less than two minutes ; a stag beetle in four minutes ; and a 
grasshopper in less than two minutes. 

In America potassium cyanide is a specific for the des^ction of 
certain plant lice ; it is to observed, however, that their eggs with- 
stand doses usuilly sufficient to kill the adult insects.’ According to 
Coquillet it i chiefly the Diaspines, amongst which must be counted 
Aspidiotes, D^iaspis, Lecahium, Ceroplastes, Cochineal, which are most 
sensitive to prussic acid. Whilst almost all insects succumb when 
they respire a weak doze of prussic acid, there are sofoe which are 
indifferent to this poisonous gas : these are certain Coccinella, the red 
spider (Acarus telarius) of Linneus [Tetranchus telariits, L.) ; the 
Schizoneura Icmig&ra, Hausm. (woolly aphis); and some flies of the 
family of Proctotrupidee of the genus Alaptus. The danger of the 
prussic acid treatment is an jobstacle to its becoming general, the. more 
' so as there are less dangerous substances^ which, in the same conditions, 
are of eqpl service. There are, however, certain oases where prussic 
acid is sup^or to these products. When it is a question of destroying 
^0 of those plant lice covered with a chitinous carapace, ordinary 
pBeqldcideB wf^Oh do not reach the insect must be set aside, because 
1h0y cannot reach it. Emulsions of petroleum, amyl edcohob benzine, 
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and carbon disulphide, with soft soap, only yield imperfect results. 
It is otherwise with prussic acid; its vapours, owing to their poisonous 
nature, can destroy the best protected insects through the respiratory 
organs, and as easy as any soft -skinned insect. In America the 
benefits of the substance have been recognized, and it is in constant use 
by farmers. To-day all fruit-bowers use it with success, and owing 
to potassium cyanide used rationally in winter, fruit trees are freed 
from all their parasites. In America apple-trees have been particu- 
larly the prey of the San Jos6 louse, but potassium cyanide, wWch has 
played in this case the r61e of carbon disulphide in the phylloxera in- 
vasion, has enabled this dailgerous cochineal to be circumscribed and 
efficiently combated. 

Use. — In spite of its toxicity and the danger incidental to its use, 
potassium cyanide is in current use in certain countries; it is, in fact, 
,the most radical and the cheapest means to destroy tree parasites. 
Cyanide can only be used in a closed space. Its decomposition is 
hastened by the addition of dilute sulphuric acid. This practice 
requires great precautions, because the prussic acid given off is as 
deadly, to the operator as to the iuseots. When a greenhouse is not 
at disposal the operation is done under cloches for small plants, and 
under tents for trees. The latter are of packing cloth, impregnated 
with linseed oil and ochre, or wax. These portable tents are generally 
hexagonal in shape and must touch the ground on all sides; they are 
closed hermetically by beating down the soil on the edges of the cloth. 
In America they use excKisively large cubes with a wooden frame- 
work covered with packing cloth. In this manner trees as high as 
20 feet may be treated. To disinfect a tree the tent is placed over it, 
and then a solution of potassium cyanide is run into a terrine to which 
dilute sulphuric acid is added, taking care to place this terrine quickly 
under the tent and to retire. The following, according to Debray, are 
the quantities to use for 5 cubic metres of air : 30 grammes of 58 per 
cent potassium cyanide dissolved in 50 cubic centimetres of water, 
35 gr^^mmes of sulphuric acid of 66'" B.' (168'’ Tw.) diluted' with 50 
cubic centimetres of water, and, according to Coquelin, the doses of 
potassium cyanide to use according to the size and force of the tree : — 

TABLE XIX . — Showing the Amount of Potassium of 'Cyanide, Water, and SuU 
phuHc Acid to Use in Cyaniding Trees of Different Height and Diameter. 


Height. * 

Diameter. 

Potassium. 

Water. 

C.C. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes, 

Oa. 

Av. 

3 . 

9*84 

2-60 

8-20 

65 

997 

130 

65 

2*3 

3*50 

10-48 

8-00 

9-84 

180 

1994 

260 

130 

4-5 

3-50 

10-48 

4-60 

14-76 

250 

3885 

500 

250 . 

8-7 

4-25 

13-94 

8-00 

9-84 

160 

2454 

1 350 

160 


4-25 

18-94 

8-60 

10-48 

210 

8222 

600 

210 


4-75 

16-58 

4-26 

18-94 

340 > 

5216 

750 

340 


5-50 

17-08 

4-25 

18-94 

425 

6521 

850 

425 




— s— 
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The action is complete in a quarter of an hour (Dubray), three- 
quarters of an hour (Eitzema Bos), and five hours to destroy kermes 
(Eeh). Johnson says that disinfection is complete in a very short time, 
and that with ten apparatus, 200 trees may be disinfected in a day, the 
operation lasting half an hour. A method much in vogue in America 
consists in disinfecting the roots of young nursery plants as far as the 
crown. For this purpose all the trees are dug up, and placed in 
closed cupboards or chambers in which prussic acid is disengaged ; 
10,000 young trees can be disinfected in this way at a time. Dr. 
Koenig has introduced the practice of this style of disinfection at the 
Agronomical Station of Nice, where it is employed for vines, ornamental 
plants, as well as the branches of ornamental plants intended for ex- 
portation. Waite and Howard recommend for the disinfection of 
purchased trees hermetically sealed cupboards, in which they are en- 
closed for an hour in an atmosphere of prussic acid before replanting ® 
although the majority of plants resist the action of these poisonous, 
vapours it is preferable to operate during the repose of vegetation, for 
in that condition they resist stronger doses capable of destroying the 
parasites and their eggs. The action may be prolonged, and even last 
an hour. The result is only the more complete. Tuille recommends 
for the destruction of the larvae of the cockchafer {Melolontha vulgaris ^ 
L.) to plough in colza or mustard during the flowering season along 
with a ton oi gypsum or lime per hectare (8 cwt. per acre). Amongst 
the poisonous gases given off in consequence of the fermentation of 
these plants is sulphuretted hydrogen, hut*-also a certain amount of 
prussic acid. 

Soolytides. — In America prussic acid is regarded as an excellent 
substance for destroying the insects which dig gaheries in the trunks 
of trees. It may be applied at the moment the Scoly tides or the 
Bostrickes attack the young trees. 

Wasps . — Gardner recommends the use of a solution of 120 grammes 
in a litre of v^ater (1'2 lb. per gal). A plug of waste is attached to 
a rod dipped in this solution, then introduced into the orifice of the 
nest of wasps. The effect is instantaneous. 

Nematus Bibesii, Scop, (gooseberry saw-fly). — The highly voracious 
larvflB of this saw-fly are destroyed in Canada by cyaniding, working 
under small tents as already mentioned. The gas acts in fifteen 
minutes. To destroy the butterflies injurious to cotton plantations, 
Mally plants haricot beans between the rows. As 90on*as the latter 
are in flower they are sprayed with a dilute solution of potassium 
cyanide. That kills the butterflies which settle on the flowers. 

Carpocapsa pomonella (the codlin moth). — It is in winter that 
fumigation under a tent with prussic acid may be very effectual The 
process is ip common use in Canada. 

Diplosis vioUcola, Coquillet (violet fly). — Chittenden advises treat- 
ing the violet stocks with potassium cyanide, so as to kill the larv® of 
thwfly.v'^ 

■ ■ ^ .Phyllospera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the Yine).— Expert- 
' iflifinU on the phylloxera action by contact . — A phylloxera-infected root 
;; >1^8 immersed ’for two minutes in a 1 per cent solution of potassium 
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cyanide ; the phylloxeras and their eggs were all dead when it was 
lifted out. ' ’ 

Experiments on Phylloxera : Fumigation . — Five milligrammes of 
potassium cyanide, yielding by decomposition 1*7 cubic centimetres of 
prussic acid vapour, were placed in a flask of 2100 cubic centimetres, 
then a phylloxera' infected root. When the action vras complete the 
atmosphere of the flask consisted of 8 parts of prussic acid vapour 
per 10,000 parts of air. After fifteen hours there were no living 
insects. It follows that potassium cyanide is about ten times more 
poisonous than potassium sulphocarbonate, for it suffices for an 
atmosphere to contain 0*08 per cent prussic acid gas to obtain the 
same result as with 0'75 of a mixture of equal parts of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbon disulphide, disengaged from potassium sulpho- 
carbonate. Under a cloche 0*000240 of potassium cyanide kills plant 
lice. 

* Experiments on Phylloxera : Action hy Poisoning . — A phylloxera- 
infested root was immersed by its extremities in a 0’125 per cent 
solution of potassium cyanide with the precautions necessary to hinder 
the phylloxera being exposed to prussic acid vapours. After -ten 
minutes' treatment the adult phylloxera, the nests of which were sunk 
in the tissues of the root, were dead, the greater number of the larvae were 
alive. The cyanide can thus poison the sap, and in that way reach 
the phylloxeras fixed on the roots. Mouilleferb having shown that 
potassium cyanide acted in a very poisonous manner on the phylloxera, 
and that an infinite quantify killed these insects either by contact or 
by poisoning the sap, the substance may be regarded as of great 
service in agriculture. 

1. Experiments on Phylloxera-infected Vines, in pots containing 
3 litres of earth, on 10 July. A dose of 150 milligrammes of "KCy 
in 400 cubic centimetres of water (a 0*0375 per cent solution) gave a 
complete result without injuring the vine, whilst a dose of 500 milli- 
grammes in 500 cubic centimetres water caused it to suffer greatly. 
A dose of 1 gramme in the same amount of water killed it. 

2. Experiments on Vines in Vineyards, made on 6 July. The 
stocks were stripped to a depth of about 15 centimetres, with a radius 
of 30-35 centimetres (12-14 inches), the soil being rather dry. After 
pouring oti the potassium cyanide solution the soil was replaced at the 
foot of the stocks and strongly- packed. The dose used varied -from 
20-50 gramnc^es (307-767 grains) per stock, dissolved in 10 litres {2'2 
gallons) of water. Wherever the solution had penetrated, the phylloxera 
and their eggs were dead. But at a depth of 40-45 centimetres (16- 
18 inches), as well as between the stocks in a radial direction, even by 
rising dye times more water the result was incomplete. Trials with 
the pal-hole method gave no better results, and Mouillefert concluded 
that potassium cyanide was incapable of producing a complete result 
in agriculture on the large scale, because its action is only felt where 
the solution can penetrate. The prussic acid disengaged in the soil 
cannot diffuse through its layers like carbon disulphide, neither does 
S'. Guerreri believe it possible to use this substance against the phyl- 
ioxera, for he found that the plant did not resist the doses required 
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' to & it) ahd that a dose of 1 gramme of cyanide, say Id ^ins, 
per stock was capable of injuring it, Attempts to replace carbon* 
disulphide by potassium cyanide, more especially in Italy, have given 
unfavourable results. 

Disinfection of the Vine. — Whilst potassium cyanide has been 
abandoned in the different cases described above, this product is used 
with success to disinfect vines intended for exportation, or coming 
from a contaminated country. This process, introduced at the Nice 
Agronomical Station by Koenig, yields perfect results. It is in common 
use, moreover, in Tuscany. Sannino advises to replace the disinfectant 
chambers by baths containing a 0*5 per cent solution, and in which 
the vines are immersed in winter for two hours. The same process is 
used to destroy cochineal on fruit trees. 

IHaspines [Diaspinea). — Coquillet uses prussic acid as a specific 
against diaspinecSf cochineals (scale insects). 

This product may be used against all these dangerous parasites, <5 
which the following are the chief : Aspidiotus perniciosus, Qomstoek 
(San Jos6 louse), injurious to apple-trees in America. Aspidiotus ostrea- 
formiSf Curtis. Oyster scale, very widely distributed on apple-trees, 
plum-trees, pear-trees, and peach-trees. Aspidiotus aurantii Maskell. 
Cochineal injurious to orange-trees. Diaspis ostreaformis, sign. s. 
fcUlax, Horvath. Cochineal injurious to apple, pear, plum, and peach 
trees. Mytilaspis pomor^m, Bech6. Mussel scale, resembling the pre- 
ceding and living on same plants. Lecanium persiccs (peach kermes) ; ' 
Lecanium hesperidium (olive kermes) ; Pi^lvinaria vitis (vine cochi- 
neal); Cereplastes rusci (fig cochineal) ; Dactylopius citri (lemon-tree 
cochineal) ; Lecanium amygdali (almond- tree cochineal). Coqujllet, 
Johnson, Webber, Wait, and Howard, American entomologists, are 
unanimous in praising the good effects erf the use of potassium cyanide, 
and that insecticide is in current use in their country. So that the 
result may be complete, the treatment should last three-quarters of an 
hour, and the operation done in winter as indicated above. 

Earth-worms are less resistant than plants to spraying with a dilute 
solution of potassium cyanide and they may be got rid of by this 
means. 

38. Potassium Sulphocyanide, KCNS.— Preparation.— Sulpho- 
cyanides are produced by the action of sulphur, or a body capable of 
producing sulphur, on cyanides. Potassium cyanide, or even yellow 
prussiate, fused with sulphur is converted into potassium ^Iphocyanide 
thus : 46 grammes of yellow prussiate are heated to pasty fusion with 
17 grammes of potash and 32 grammes of sulphur ; after cooling, the 
mass is crushed, treated with boiling alcohol, filtered, and evaporated. 

Properti^. — If sulphocyanide 1ms certain analogies with cyanide 
it is far from being as poisonous. It paralyses the action of tbe heart 
(Cl. Bernard and Pelik^). * 

Action on . Plants. — Mouillefert treated, several plants with 

KCNS:— ^ ^ 

(1) on Adventitious Plant Weeds. — a space 

inc&B s^u^ on which there were young plants of MercuriaUs annual 
Seneoio vulga/ris, Sonchus oleraceuSt Polyg9num 
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^victilcLre, Motiillofert plEMsed in six holes, 6 grammes, B&y 91 grains, of 
KONS, dissolved in a litre of water (6 parts in 1000), Next morning 
:aU the young plants were dead. The adult plants had suffered greatly. 

(2) Expefiments on Healthy Vines in Pot . — Half a gramme of 
KCNS in 250 cubic centimetres water (1 in 500) and spread round the 
^stock killed it in five days. KCNS thus has a veiy injurious action on 
plants, an action almost equal to potassium cyanide. As it does not act 
by its vapours, its action on the plant depends solely on the permeability • 
•of the soil for its solutions. This explains why equal doses do not always 
produce identical effects. The same applies to aqueous solutions of 
all stable salts. Kranch treated barley with (NHJCNS, and found 
that a 1 per cent solution killed this plant.' 

Action on Fungi.— Sulphocyanides do not act like cyanides 
(Hitchcock and Oarleton). A 1 per cent solution used in immersion 
ifoj twenty-four hours did not prevent the uredospores of Puccinia 
coronata from germinating. 

Action on Insects.— rMouillefert treated phylloxera-infected vines 
with a dilute solution of KCNS. An infected pot plant was watered 
with the dose recognized as capable of killing the vine, say 0-5 gramme, 
dissolved in 250 cubic oeutimetres of water. Whilst the vine was 
poisoned the phylloxera were uninjured. Sulphooyanide, very euer- 
,getic on plants, is thus with thb same dose without action on the 
phylloxera and cannot thus be used against it. 


Addendum to Chapter Vll., p. 129 — being omission from Section 
•35, Potassium Sulphocarbonate : — 

Tipula Oleracea (meadow tipula). — To destroy the larvae of 
tipula, carbon disulphide may be replaced by spraying meadows and 
fields with a dilute solution of potassium sulphocarbonate. Barthon, 
who recommends this treatment, advises to test previously the dose 
which' will not injure the plants on which it is to be applied. A 
■solution of 0‘1 to 0*5 per cent never injures plants and kills all under- 
:ground larvae. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


BARIUM CHLORIDE — BARIUM SULPHATE — BARIUM CARBONATE- 
BARIUM SULPHOCARBONATE -CALOiUM OXIDE (QUICKLIME)— CAL- 
CIUM SULPHIDE— CALCIUM CHLORIDE -CALCIUM CHLORO-HYPO- 
CHLOHITE (BLEACHING POWDEP)— CALCIUM SULPHATE (GYPSUM 
PLASTER OF PARIS)— CALCIUM SULPHITE— CALCIUM CARBIDE- 
CALCIUM PHOSPHIDE— CALCIUM ABSENITE. 

59. Barium Chloride, BaCl 2 . — Preparation. — By treatiig 
barium carbonate (Witherite) with dilute hydrochloric acid. Carbonic, 
acid IB given off and barium chloride crystallized as small rhomboidal 
lamella lormed with two molecules of water of crystallization. 

Properties. — Barium chloride is soluble in water ; 10 gallons of 
water dissolve 45 lb. at 15'’ C. Its taste is sharp. It is so poisonous 
that 4-5 grammes, say 60-75 grains, aocording to Parkes, kill a man, on 
whom it first induces general weakness, then paralysis. 

Action of Barium Chloride on Plants.— When plants are watered 
with barium chloride in 0*05-0*5 per c^nt solution, chlorosis is in- 
duced and lesions occur on the roots. This action is more pronounced 
the younger the plant, and likewise varies with the nature of the 
plant. Barium chloride behaves like common salt and like carbonate 
of lime. 

Action on Insects. — It appears to be very poisonous to insects. 
Absorbed with food this salt kills them as rapidly as arsenical pre- 
parations. 

Use ag^ainst Plant Diseases. — Maravek recommends 2 per cent 
solutions to kill injurious insects. G. Staes uses it with success against 
the ravagers of young beets, and especially against the altises which 
sometimes completely devour the young leaves. Young plants support 
a few days after sprouting a 2 per cent solution of BaCl^, and when in 
leaf a 3 per cent solution. Three sprayings kill coleopterous parasites. 
Mokezecki recommends spraying with BaClg to destroy the grub of the 
following ravagers : Anisopterix mcularia, Schiff. ; Hibernia margin- 
aria, Bk. ; H, defoUaria, Cheimatobia brumata, L. ; Ur opus uhni, 
Himera pennaria, Phlacetonodes sticticalis, and HyponomexUa malinella, 
JZell. They recommend the use of this salt according to circumstances 
in tp 2‘8 per cent solution, adding 12 per cent' of sodium carbon- 
ate, to giy^j^tdherence to the liquor by the resulting barium carbonate. 
The of this product on the grubs makes itself felt after fonr 
hourst, wliilst emerald green under similar conditions requires twefity- 
’ ionr hours to act. This poison, very violent to grubs and insects, would 
^ be harmless to the plants treated, for neither the leaves nor 

;4he fruit appear to suffer in contact. It is, however, costly and very 
■" (138) 
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poisonous ; it must, therefore, be used with great caution, especially on 
meadows used as pasture for domestic animals. 

Weevils.St^l recommends BaClj to kill them. 

grisetbs (vine weevil). — Stromer remarks its presence on 
the hop, and recommends spraying with BaCl^ solutions to kill it. 

Phorodon humili, Schrank (hop aphis green- fly). — Metzger kills this 
louse by spraying with 1 per cent solutions of BaClg. The results ob- 
tained have been very satisfactory, and he regards this salt as more 
efficacious than Dufour’s insecticide, and extracts of quassia. As 
aqueous solutions of BaGl 2 want adhesiveness, Metzger recommends 
a paste of 2 per cent of barium chloride and 1*5 per cent of soft soap. 
Eight days after treatment the aphides had entirely disappeared. 

Bodents. — Barium chloride acts on rodents like carbonate of 
baryta. To exterminate them radically Hilner places bread dipped 
in i^^rium chloride in their runs. 

40. Barium Sulphate, BaS 04 . — Passerini found that pastes made 
with barium sulphate had no action on Peronospora mticola, De By. 

41. Barium Carbonate, BaCO^.— Preparation.— By precipitat- 
ing solutions of barium chloride by carbonate of soda. The natural 
carbonate (Witkerite) is not used as such. 

Properties. — Poisonous, insoluble in water. 

Use. — 'Largely as poison for the rodents which ravage cultivated 
lancl. One pound of bread is mixed with | oz. of sugar and ^ lb. of 
precipitated carbonate of baryta ; the mass is kneaded and then divided 
jinto about 2000 pills (Eessior). One lb. of barley meal is kneaded 
with I lb. carbonate of baryta and the amount of water necessary to 
make a stiff paste and divided into pills and laid in their runs 
(Cramps). 


42. Barium Sulphocarbonate, BaCSg. — Preparation. — By 

treating a concentrated solution of barium monosulphide ty carbon 
disulphide, solid barium sulphocarbonate is deposited. 

Properties.— Barium sulphocarbonate is a yellow salt slightly 
soluble in water and resists the action of the carbonic acid of the air 
for some time ; it is more stable than alkaline sulphocarbonates, but it 
is equally poisonous to plants, and has equal powers as an insecticide. 

Use. — Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — 
Mouillefert examined its effect compared with alkaline sulphocarbonates. 
Two vines were stripped down to the large roots and treated with 75 
^ammes (2^ oz.)*of barium sulphocarbonate ; the first was not watered 
in any way, whilst the second was immediately watered with 6'5 litres 
of water, say gallons. With the latter the result was perfect, whilst 
on the roots of the first a large number of undestroyed parasites were 
found, Barium sulphocarbonate exists a long time in the soil without 
decomposition, and if. not dissolved by heavy rain its action is too 
slow, and is not transmitted to the deep roots. The latter are not 
therefore surrounded by a sufficiently poisonous atmosphere to kill the 
pl^ylioxera and the .results are bad. 

43 * Calcium Oxide (Quicklime), GaO.— Occurrence.— Widely 
jn nature ; chiefly as carbonate, sulphate, silicate, and phosphate of 
lime. 
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Preparation.— Quioklime may be made from carbonate of lin^, 
either in the pure state as marble or chalk, or impure as marl or lime- 
stone, Limestone is burnt in lime kilns by heating it gradually to a 
red heat. This heat, kept up for three days on an average, decom- 
poses the limestone into qmcklime and carbonic acid. 

CaCOg * CaO + CO 2 . 

As soon as the burning is finished and the mass cooled, it is packed 
in casks, and hermetically sealed so that the air does not affect it by 
its carbonic acid and moisture. 

Properties. — Lime is converted by the action of water into hydrate 
of lime (CaOHg) or slaked lime. In slaking, the lime gives off much 
heat and swells or increases in bulk. In contact with carbonic acid 
calcium hydrate is converted into calcium carbonate (OaCO^). Milk 
of lime exposed to the air does not keep more than two to t^ree 
months, and gradually loses its caustic properties. Lin^ is very 
slightly soluble in water, which only dissolves at the ordinary tempera- 
ture 0*14 percent; hot water only dissolves 0*1 percent. Lime stirred 
up with water remains suspended, and forms a milky liquid, “ milk of 
lime This milk is the fatter the more pure the lime from which it 
is made. There are two sorts of lime, fat lime and thin lime. The 
first comes from the burning of almost pure limestone, such as chalk 
or marble ; it is white, and gives off mueh heat on slaking and increases 
two to three times in bulk ; it forms with water a fatty and binding 
paste. Thin lime, on the other hand, i» produced by the impure lime- 
stones referred to above ; it is grey, and disengages little heat on slaking ; 
mixed with water it hardly swells and forms a short paste. For 
agricultural purposes, and particularly for agricultural medicine, it is 
necessary ^0 choose a fat lime, which yields on slaking a very caustic 
impalpable powder, which, stirred up with water, yields a milk with 
great adherence. To increase this still more, a little cement, bullocks’ 
blood, potters’ clay, or cow dung is added. The white colour, often too 
glaring, is subdu^ by stirring in a little larnpblack into the milk of 
lime. 

Use of Lime as Manure. — Lime is necessary to plants. Crystals 
of oxalate aaid carbonate of lime exist in the cell -walls to which they 
impart ri^dity. la its absence farm crops languish, young plants 
stop growing, the roots die. Liming the soil has for a long time been 
largely applied, for lime spread on the soil, especially on heavy ground, 
produces heavier crops of potatoes, peas, beans, tares, clover, lucerne, 
etc. Moreover, lime destroys the noxious weeds, which require a soil 
poor in or almost deprived of ' lime and sometimes even acid. The 
^ie played by lime in the practice of farming may be explained thus : 
When lime is applied to the land it neutralizes t|ie acidity of the soil, 
chiefly humic acid, which it convene into humata of lime ; the fer- 
n^nts in the soil which do not work in acid kinds then devdop in the 
^hdy alkaline medium created by the lime ; th% organic matter is 
disintegrated and decomposed; its nitrogen is converted first into 
am^nia and then into nitric aCid, the presence of which is necessary 
to the nutrition of cultivated plants. Lime by rendering the nitrogen 
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ctntained in humus assimilable by plants thus modifies the flora and 
the yield of cultivated land ; plants of poor nutritive value, such as 
mosses, heather, reeds, and rushes, disappear, whilst delicate meadow 
plants — ^leguminosae and gramineae — Etre greatly developed. A peaty 
soil after liming is rapidly converted into arable land. But if liming 
is a very desirable operation it is very exhaustive to the soil. The or- 
ganic matter which forms a nitrogenous reserve for the plant rapidly 
disappears under its action. Fresh reserves must therefore be brought 
on to the’ land, as farmyard dung, if regular and satisfactory yields are 
to be obtained. Soils deficient in lime are generally poor in phosphoric , 
acid ; thus liming should be accompanied by phosphatic manures, for the 
effect of lime would not be perfect if any element necessary to the plant 
was deficient in the soil. Besides lime not only decomposes the humus, 
it transforms certain minerals rich in fertilizing elements ; the clays 
wh^h contain potash, for example, are converted into double silicates 
of alumina an^ lime and soluble potash. At the same time the lime 
acts on the neutral sulphates in chemical manures, fixing the sulphuric 
acid and bringing the nutritive elements into a more assimilable form, 
such as sulphate of iron, sulphate of potash, sulphate of ammonia. 
Lime greatly modifies the soil with which it is incorporated, it gives 
strength to light land because the humate of lime agglutinates the 
earthy particles together ; strong soils are rendered more friable and 
wet soils sufficiently dry. Yet all the benefits of liming disappear if 
used in too great amount. Viala found by trials on the vine that lime 
in excess produced symptoms of chlorosis whilst small amounts ap- 
plied gradually yield a luxurious vegetation. 

Muntz and Girard find it more preferable to apply lime in small 
doses every three years than to apply large quantities at longer intervals. 
The amount of lime to apply varies with the composition pf the soil 
and its depth. Liming should always be done in autumn. A soil 
to be fertile should contain a minimum of 3 per cent of carbonate of 
lime and even 5 per cent in clay soils. On granite soils it is necessary tp 
apply 10-12 hectolitres of lime per hectare (11-13’2 bushels per acre), 
whilst on soils rich in organic matter 20-24 hectolitres (22-26*4 bushels, 
per acre) must be applied. Friable soils only require 15 hectolitres (IBJ 
bushels per acre), heavy soils 20-30 hectolitres (11-33 bushels per 
acre), and peaty soils 35 hectolitres (38^ bushels per acre). The 
following is the method to pursue in liming land : The quicklime ia 
laid down directly on the fields in heaps of 20-50 litres (4*4-11 gallons) 
and the heaps covered -with a layer of soil. In three weeks the lime 
is completely converted into hydrate. The lime is then spread uni- 
formly over the ground and then harrowed into the soil so as to mix 
it intimately therewith. ' This method is the simplest and quickest 
A manure rich in nitrogen and in lime is made by slaking lime in 
composts where the lime, is mixed with farmyard dung, organic matter, 
farm waste, etc. Thr^ weeks afterwards the whole is covered with 
earth. If watered- frequently slaking is finished ii- a few months, and 
the lime so obtained may be spread on the land and mixed with the 
soil, , , ■ . 

Actloii on Plants. — Milk of lime is a strongly alkaline product 
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which behaves to plants like alkaline liquids, that is to say, it injure 
the young buds but is without action on the adult organs. Cellulose 
is not attacked by lime, so milk of lime may be used with impunity 
in spraying on the different parts of adult plants, and the strength of 
this milk of lime may be increased at will. There are, however, some 
exceptions. Sorrel, for example, does not stand its action ; the same 
applies to mosses and lichens, the growth of which requires much 
moisture, are quickly destroyed by lime and especially by quick- 
lime. 

Use against Fungi. — Alkaline substances have a decided but 
weak action on fungi spores. This property was utilized in the be- 
ginning of last century to destroy the spores of smut and bunt ; at that 
time no substance fit to render the same service was yet known, and 
lime was officially recommended by the (French) Government although 
it had not given very complete results. The chief advantage j^as 
that the method did not injure the seed. However, Phillipar found 
that after this process had been applied, and although all the grains 
were uniformly covered with lime, the resultant crops still gave 260 
bad ears per 1000. Girardin likewise found 112 bad ears per 1000 
after macerating the seeds for twenty-four hours in 1 per cent milk 
of lime. Loverdo believes that this bad result is due to the cellulose 
nature of the exospore of the UstilaginecB which opposes a resistance 
to the alkaline action of lime. .According to tests by Kuhn the spores 
of the bunt of wheat, Tilletia Caries, resist milk of lime for five hours, 
but after twelve hours' immersion they have lost their vitality. Bolley 
does not believe in lime as a disinfectant. Slaked lime in powder had 
no appreciable action, but immersion for twenty-four hours in a milk 
of lime gave a result especially on addition of a certain amount of 
common salt. The following, according to Mathieu de Dombasle, 
is the comparative result of this treatment, bad ears in 1000 carried 
out in various ways : Blank wheat, 486. Wheat covered with lime 
powder, 476. Wheat moistened with milk of lime, 260. Wheat 
immersed for twenty-four hours in milk of lime, 21. . Wheat im- 
mersed for twenty- four hours in milk of lime of 2*5 per cent strength 
and 4 per cent common salt, 2. The effect of lime is thus very 
perceptible, but as soon as common salt or sulphate of soda is added 
the effects are much more perfect. Lime is not now used alone to 
disinfect cereal grains, but is an indispensable aid to this treatment. 
Its chief role is to neutralize the disastrous effects ef the poisonous 
salts on the gerruinative capacity of the seed and to fix the antierypto- 
gamic products in an insoluble form on the surface of the seeds. J3y 
treating with milk of lime seeds which have been steeped in a solution 
of blue vitriol, the action of w ich is very injurious to the vitality of 
ther seeds, this salt is converted into copper hydrate. The latter mixed 
with sulphate of lime forms round the grains a deposit of preservative 
matter, so little soluble as not to be washed aWay by the water in the 
soil and capable of preventing the germination of the spores adherent 
to the sur^^ of the grain as well as the invasion of filaments of bunt 
winch might present in the soil. In America attempts have 
been made to disinfect seed corn by a mixture of milk of lime and a 
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S per cent solution of soap. But the results were unsatisfactory. 
The spores of Phytopkthofainfestans, De By. (potato disease) resist milk 
of lime ; the latter is incapable of arresting the development of that 
disease. Rust of wheat likewise resists the action of lime even in 
heavy doses and in mixing it with et^ual parts of sulphur. 

Hitchcock and Carleton have, however, found that lime paralysed 
the growth of the uredospores of Pucdnia Bubigo vera, Wint. (rust of 
wheat). But lime has no effect on Hyjpomyces perniciosus, Magnus, 
mole disease of the mushroom. Us^ to combat the Guignardia 
Bidwellii, Viala et Eavaz (black rot of the vine), lime gives fairly good 
results. Galloway obtained by this method an appreciable diminution 
of bad seed : on the untreated plot 45 per cent of diseased seed, on 
the limed plot only 20 per cent of damaged grain. Debray also re- 
gards the liming of the vine as a cure for Gleosporium ampelophagum, 
8g|^c. (grape rot), Botrytis drier ea, Pers. (the noble or grey rot of the 
vine). Sorauer advises to spread quicklime on the grapes in autumn 
as soon as this mould appears. 

Qummosis of Stone Fruit Trees. — Sorauer advises to lime the 
ground strongly around the trees attacked by this disease so as to 
render the soil drier and warmer, an essential condition in counteract- 
ing this disease. Wiesner regards this diseased condition of the trees 
as due to the development of a special ferment, a species of diastase. 
Be that as it may, a good result is obtained by spreading lime in the 
autumn at the foot of the trees. If the trees in a moist soil suffer from 
canker or rot of the roots, 4he roots must be stripped, lime spread 
between them and the soil drained. This treatment leads to a per- 
ceptible improvement in the diseased condition of the tree. 

Bhizoctinia violacea, Tul. (rhyzoctinia of the beet), — Fi-ankel re- 
commends to spread slaked lime in powder on the fields to diminish 
the number of parasites. Here again lime only acts directly as on 
mushrooms by changing the conditions favourable to their develop- 
ment ; it arrests their growth and imparts to the plant by converting 
the humus into assimilable matter the capacity to resist disease better. 
Unfortunately it is alleged that lime, whilst it diminishes the amount 
of these parasites, favours the development of other and not less 
formidable beet diseases, e.g. Phoma tahifica, Prill, and Dela. (disease 
of the petioles of beet leaves). The alkalinity of the medium in a wet 
soil exerts a generally favourable influence on the development of the 
bacterian diseases of plants. Wheeler, T-ower, Tucker, and Sorauer 
regard lime as favouring potato scab considerably. To reduce these 
diseases it is on the contrary useful to render the medium acid, say by 
green vitriol or by “ sulpharine,” which contains 15 per cent sulphuric 
acid. 

Ophiobolus graminis, Saoc. (Pielin), (disease of wheat stalk). — Sanoe 
advijaes as a cure to sow by hand 176 lb. of quicklime per acre as 
soou as the. disease appears. Marenghi recommends quicklime as a 
preventive ; he advises to spread 3-4 cwt. per acre and to harrow the 
ground slightly afterwards. 

tobacco Leaf Spot. — Van Os to prevent this disease ploughs 
iu 11 bushels of quicklime per acre. He thus brought down the 
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diseased plants to 7 per cent, whereas it was 100' per oent in the^ 
iinlimed plot. 

Plasmodiophora Brassica, Woronine (finger and toe).— ^Lime ia 
an excellent means of preventing the spread of this fungus. Nijpels 
advises to mix the infected soil with half a litre of lime per square 
metre. Seltenaperger applies the following treatment : During and 
after transplanting there is deposited at the foot of each cabbage in a 
sort of deep cup, of 6rl0 centimetres, made for the purpose, a big. 
handful of quicklime which is covered with earth to the level of the 
surface. Of 600 cabbages and cauliflowers treated thus none were 
attacked by the disease, whilst the untreated plot was seriously 
compromised ; 25 per oent of the cauliflowers and 50 per cent of the 
cabbages were attacked. Halstead who advises this treatment in 
America believes that it has a preferable effect on plants to that of 
bouiliie bordelaise, corrosive sublimate, blue vitriol, kainitei^ut it is 
necessary to use at least 2 tons 8 cwt. per acre. * 

Use of Lime against Nematodes.— Lime in strong doses is a, 
cure for these worms. Lime spread on the surface of the soil changes 
its characters entirely. The humus (mould) sought after by these 
worms being transformed the soil does not any longer present the 
conditions essential to their growth. The evolution of the nematodes 
is, moreover, arrested by the alkalinity of the soil. Although lime, 
and especially quicklime, may disinfect the soil and thus improve 
certain crops it cannot replace carbon disulphide, which according to 
Girard destroys more surely all the nematodes in a field. 


Reterodera Schachtii, A. Schmidt (nematode of the beet). Holl- 

rung foimd this nematode very sensitive to the action of lime, and that 
by mixing 1 part of quicklime with 4-6 parts of soil these nematodes 
were destroyed. Kuhn advises to apply the lime in autumn, as in 
that way whilst diminishing the number of nematodes the lime trans- 
forms the humus into assimilable matters and enables the more vigor- 
ous beet to reconstitute its radicular system attacked by the parasite. 

Tylenchus devastatrix, K\ihn.~^The liming of seed-corn is without 
effect against these, and disinfection does not diminish this disease as 
the insects are polyphagous and even saprophytic. These insects live 
on the most diverse plants, causing very different diseases, chiefly on 
onions, clover, potatoes, poppies, etc. Weiss advises to burn the^stems 
after harvest and dust the fields with quicklime and apply mineral 
manure in abundance in the springtime. • 

Use against Insects.— Few insects are sensitive to the alkaline 
action of hme, yet those with soft skins and delicate larvm do no 
resist milk of hme or powdered quicklime, which they particularly 
dread. Lime thus forms an excellent medium for fighting these 
But in *nost cases lime has only a mechanical action on 
the spot occupied by the insect. 

Mori, L., have 

poT^ that milk of lime cannot kill the latter, for the eggs of this 

perfectly hatched after stee^g in 

‘'“T- hannlessaesB milk 

of hme ».B8ed m arboncnlture, for the liming of the trunks is an ex 
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cellent method of diminishing the number of these ^rasites. The 
previous cleaning of the trunks removes all moss, lichens, and bark 
which formed so many refuges in which the insects and their larvae 
pass the winter and lay their eggs. It plays as great a role as the 
liming itself. All the hiding-places preferred by these parasites are 
destroyed, and not knowing where to deposit their progeny they are 
obliged to seek refuge elsewhere. Against cochineals lime exerts a 
special mechanical action ; their shell, covered by a thick layer of lime, 
is, owing to the contraction of the lime, detached from the branch on 
which it was fixed, thus causing its death. 

Liming of Trees. — This practice advised by Blanch^re is a very 
good one for it frees the trees well from parasites. The strength of 
the milk of lime may be increased to a thick paste without injuring 
the tree. To secure good disinfection it is better not to use milk of 
lime alo'ne but mixed with tar and naphthalene as advised by Balbiani. 
To complete the work of liming it is well to collect and burn all the 
broken particles of bark and to bury with quicklime all the fallen fruit. 
As it slakes the lime destroys the parasites by the heat given off. By 
this means the number of anthonomes, cheimatobias, and even 
schizoneura lanigera (woolly aphis) are greatly diminished. The re- 
sults will be more complete the more regularly the liming is repeated. 

Scolytides. — The Bostrichi and the Hylesini, injurious to conifers, 
the scolytides, injurious to deciduous forest trees, cannot be destroyed 
by liming the trunk, but regular whitewashing with lime may remove 
them. Again whitewashir^g with thick and pliant lime in autumn 
after scraping the tree stops the exit orifice of the scolytides and renders 
the bark less accessible to the female in winter. Eobert advises summer 
liming. If during summer a tree is badly infested by these insects 
there must be no hesitation in making longitudinal cuts or a surface 
barking, taking care immediately afterwards to coat the wound or the 
trunk with milk of lime. But when the tree is too far gone it is pre- 
ferable to fell it and burn it, taking care to protect all the adjacent trees 
by liming pr with the coating described further on. This opera- 
tion, extensively applied in Austria, consists in painting the trunks and 
even the branches with a mortar made thus : Macerate 5-^ lb. of tobacco 
in I’l gallons of hot water kept at a rather high heat, add 11 lb. of ox 
blood, and 11 lb. of lime and cow dung to a pasty consistency. The 
trunks and branches are coated several times with this composition 
until a hard weather- resisting coat is formed. 

Amongst the better-known scolytides there may be quoted 
Eccoptogaster Pruni Eatz. (scolytus of the plum). E. regulosus, Koch, 
(rugose scolytus). E, Scolytus, Eatz. (elm scolytus), Hylesinus oliperda 
(hylesinus of the olive-tree, cii*ai, taragnon). Tomious Ficus, Er. (bostrich 
of the fig). Tomicus Mori, Aub. (bostrich of the mulberry). Bostrichus 
dispar (apple bark beetle), Hllw., and B. saxesini, Batz., both injurious 
to fruit trees. All these scolytides may be removed by the above 
treatment. 

Calaspidma atrum, 01. (negril).— Debray recommends liming of 
lucerne the moment the young larvae commence their inevitable.invasion, 
but so as not to be forced to lime all the field of lucerne it is well to 
10 
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mow ifc prematulrely and only leave a small strip oMaooriia where all 
the larvae will lake refi^ ; this strip is then limed. ^ 

Anthonomus Pin, Boh. (anthonome of the pear) ; A, Fomortm 
(apple blossom weevil). — Poubelle limes the trees in autumn with a 
mixture of lime 22-33 lb., flowers of sulphur 22 lb., gelatine 6-6 lb., the 
whole mixed with water to a thick paste which is spread on the trunks 
after removing the moss. 

Haltica Ampdophaga^ Geur. (altise of the vine). — The green altise 
which ravages Ae leaves of the vine may be destroyed by projecting 
powdered lime on to the vines (Audibert). 

Crioceris Aspara>gi, h. (asparagus beetle). — Vial advises to dust 
the asparagus with impalpable slaked lime preferably in the morning 
dew. 

Mdolontka vulgaris, L. — Webster tried to destroy the larvse of the 
cockchafer in fields by utilizing the heat given off by lime in'slaking. 
Trials made in a field infected with white-worm did not give godfl 
results. Bitzema Bos also tried, but without success, to destroy insects 
injurious to forests, e.g. Lophyrus Pini, L. similis, Trachea piniperda, 
Gastropacha Pini, by spreading on the soil of the forests a large 
amount of quicklime. 

Agriotes Lineatus, L.- — If lime is not directly injurious to the 
larvae of this insect spread on the fields, it helps greatly to diminish 
their numbers. According to Schilling annual liming yields^till more 
complete results. This improvement is due to the transformation 
effected by the lime on the soil, which ^ter having been wet and 
charged ^th humus favourable to the evolution of the larvae becomes 
drier after liming and unfit fqr their development. 

Grylloialpa vulgaris (mole cricket). — In Italy this orthoptera is 
removed by liming at the rate of 16 cwt. to the acre. 

The larvae of some Hymenoptera are very sensitive to lime. 

Nematus ventricosus, KL, N. Rihis, Scop, (the gooseberry and 
current saw-fly). — Lime in itself forms a good means of destroying 
their larvae. Firor, however, prefers a mixture of 4*4 lb. of lime and 
2*2 lb. of powdered tobacco which he spreads on the shrub after 
moistening it. 

Selandria {Eriocampa) adwribrata, Kl. (slimy caterpillar, slimy 
la^ae of pear saw-fly). — Lime forms an excellent means of destroying 
this sticky larva which skeletonizes the leaves of the pear. 

Amongst the Lepidoptera a few may also be combated by lime. 

large white garden butterflies are destroyed by dusting freshly 
slaked toe on plants and then watering them (Vial). 

Cheimatobia brumata, L. (the winter moth, Bvesham moth), iSeswi 
^gopyorms/m. (sesia of the pear), GraphoUta Weberiana, W. V.— 
The liming of the trunks prevents the females of these butterflies from 
dej^siting ttor e^. The caterpillars of the last two butterflies may 
•be destroyed ^by plastering the trees with a thick milk of lime mixed 
TOtn clay (Taechenberg) and applied at the time the caterpillar is mak- 
ing ite ravages. V 

TtTigis ^n.-*-Thi8 Hemiptera has been suooeadtdly oombated 

lime, which ought to be applied as a whitewash in Fehimary. 
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Ecmcpiera likewise been fought by lime with mor e ;pr 
•less l^uocess, for here again it is still by its desiopating pioperti^ 
that it especially acts. By using milk of lime as thick and hot as 
possible the contraction of the lime detaches the cochineals and kills 
them at the same time. But a good result Is not obtained unless care 
is taken to prune the tree and clean it from top to bottom. Thus 
cleansed and covered with a layer of lime the tree is not attacked by 
cochin^lsj and the fumagine (fruit tree smut) wdiich only fives on 
the dejections of these insects is avoided. Liming is thus an in- 
dispensable operation in arboriculture and it gives good results if 
renewed each year. 

Coccm Vith, L. (red cochineal of the vine, vine scab). — Winter is the 
best time to attack cochineals, for that is the time that these insects 
get on to the trunks to lay their eggs. Bellot des Mini^res advises 
after pruning to clean the trunk completely, including scraping and 
careful barking. It is then whitewashed with lime which protects it 
against these insects. 

Aipdwtus perniciosus, Comstock (San Jos6 louse). — To combat 
this cochineal the Americans replace lime by a mixture of salt, sulphur, 
and Mme, sold as “ salt lime and sulphur wash Applied in winter 
on the trunks of trees this mixture forms a hard crust which prevents 
the reproduction of tins insect. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausmann (woolly aphis). — Muller advises 
to coat the ulcerated spots infested by this aphis with milk of lime 
after having completely cleaned them. To destroy the woolly aphis, 
which live underground around the stock and the roots, Goethe 
advises to strip the trees in autumn or winter to a depth of 2 feet, and 
water them copiously with milk of lime. A layer is then made 3 
centimetres, say 1-2 inches, thick of quicklime, then the earth is covered 
in, Taschenberg finds this method very efficacious. To combat green 
lice^ Arbrinjer advises to lime the whole tree in winter or spring. If 
an insecticide be added to the lime, such as tar or naphthalene, success 
is complete, for in that case the eggs of the louse are killed at the same 
time as those of the most diverse insects. Balbiani’s mixture as well 
as milk of lime are incapable of preventing the opening of the buds, 
which are thus protected against insect attacks. 

Limaces (snails) are also killed by lime. If it is a case of destroy- 
ing snails on plants, freshly slaked lime is blown on to them from a 
bellows. Eao^ snail touched dies forthwith. The best time for this 
operation is early in the morning, or in the evening a little after fall 
of day. In vineyards, the buds are protected against small snails by 
spreaffing slaked lime in powder on the stock, and laying a train of 
lime, 7*8 inches, arouad each stock. In the fields, lime is sown by 
hand at the rate of 25-30 bushels of slaked lime per acre. Imdes- 
trojrit^ snails lime spread as an impalpaWe powder gives the best 
results. The operation is repeated several times if it is desired to 
reach all the snails. , Lime us^ against snails tends to be replaced by 
nitrate of soda, tobttooo powder, but especially by a 3-4 per ce^t solu- 
tion of l^ue yi^ol This solution is sprayed on the plants at the time 
the ^nidls are on their rounds; the snails which are attacked die 
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immediately and those which pass on to a branch covered with blue 
vitriol are likewise poisoned. 

Use against Mammals.— According to Taschenberg, plants are 
preserved from rabbits, hares, deer, by coating with lime. It is prefer- 
able to add strong smelling substances, such as petroleum, aloes, lard 
(rubbing a skin of lard against the trunks of 100 trees suffices). To 
impart more adherence and thickness to this paste, it is well to add 
cow dung and thin it down with purin. Seed can be protected against 
mice by coating them with a thick milk of lime and spieling 
petroleum thereon. They are then sown immediately after this treat- 
ment. Such seed are not attacked by rodents. 

Late Frosts. — Lime is successfully used against late frosts. When 
frost is to be feared, slaked lime in powder is spread on the buds of 
vines and fruit trees from a bellows so as to cover all their surface. 
These buds well covered with lime will not be attacked by the frost 
nor burnt by the sun striking them afterwards. With fruit trees* it 
is necessary to operate before the blossoming of the flowers, or after 
fructification has taken place. 

44* Calcium Monosulphide. — Preparation. — (1) By heating 
lime in a current of sulphuretted hydrogen ; (2) by heating a mixture 
of sulphate of lime and charcoal; (3) by boiling milk of lime with 
sulphur ; the polysulphides are so prepared, but by using larger propor- 
tions of sulphur. The product obtained by boiling milk of lime with 
excess of sulphur is called calcareous liver of sulphur. The paste 
bouillies employed to combat plant diseases are of very diverse com- 
positions, and contain either a basic monosulphide or a monosulphide 
or polysulphides of calcium. They are generally prepared by boiling 
a milk of lime with flowers of sulphur, until the latter is completely 
dissolved. After cooling there are incorporated as occasion requires 
very diverse substances, such as glycerine, soft soap, copper salts, 
naphthalene, etc. To prepare and preserve these pastes, enamelled 
vessels are used. The bouillie recommended by Mohr is the one most in 
use. It is made thus : 22 lb. of quicklime are slaked, then made into 
a milk of lime and run through a sieve ; on the other hand, 11 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur are stirred into 2*2 gallons of crude glycerine; the 
two liquors are* mixed and the bulk made up to 22 gallons of liquid 
which is boiled for one hour over a small fire. A concentrated solution 
is thus obtained marking 18^-20° B., which is appropriately diluted when 
required for use, to suit it for particular purposes, with, 10-12 parts of 
water. It is best to dilute it with a milk of lime of 0*5 per cent 
strength. Crouzers anticryptogamic is prepared thus : 14 oz. of lime 
are slaked and the milk of lime therefrom run through a sieve, 35 oz. 
of sulphur added and the whole completed with water so as to produce 
150 oz. of bouillie. When a homogeneous mixture is obtained, it is 
brought to the boil for an hour, care being taken to replace the watei 
evaporated. The solution is filtered or decanted ; it marks 20'’ B., 0*1 
oz. of naphtfialene is added and 2 oz. of hyposulphite of soda, and the 
whole completed with water to 100 gallons. This preparation is used 
as it is against the cryptogamic diseases of the vine. 

Properties. — Calcium sulphides are soluble in water, and in all 
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proportions. Moistened ^th water and in contact with air they are 
rapidly converted into carbonate of lime and sulphuretted hydrogen. : 

CaS 2 + COtj + 02^ ” CaCOg + H 2 S -j- S. 

But simultaneously with this decomposition they undergo partial 
oxidation into hyposulphite of lime. Calcium sulphides are neutral 
They act by the amount of sulphur which they contain. To prevent their 
toorfapid decomposition in moist air, various substances have been incor- 
porate, such as glycerine and milk of lime, in the proportions given 
by Mohr (p. 148), molasses, soft soap, in the proportion of 1-2 per cent. 
These substances also cause the bouillies to ^here better to plants. 

Action on Plants* — Calcium sulphides are less injurious to the 
green parts of plants than potassium sulphides, because their solutions 
are not caustic. Solutions of glycerinated monosulphide may dry on 
tKe leaves without injuring them. But in spite of that it is necessary 
to avoid the too rapid decomposition of these sulphides for the 
'Sulphuretted hydrogen produced is very injurious to the plant; 0’76 
per cent of this gas dififused through the air may poison certain plants. 
The use of glycerine to form bouillies, and of water and lime to dilute 
them prior to use, helps greatly to attenuate the effect of this gas ; by 
delaying the decomposition of the sulphides, too large an amount 
sulphuretted hydrogen is prevented from being formed at one time. 
The damage caused by different plants, as well as on the roots 
treated, are likewise caused^by hyposulphite of lime often present in 
impure calcium sulphides ; hyposulphites scorch the leaves especially 
during strong summer heat. Owing to their reducing action sulphides, 
and particularly calcium sulphides, are injurious to the roots which' 
come in direct contact with it. The experiments of Bithbogen, 
Schiller, and Forster have proved this effect. 

Action on Fun^. — The action of calcium sulphide on the 
mycelium of fungi is in principle the same as that of sulphur, but 
polysulphides, which ai'e in a way solutions of sulphur, may be looked 
upon as more active than sulphur, even used in its most impalpable 
form. Whilst sulphur has no radical action on the ErysiphecRf the 
mycelium of which is exposed without any protection on the surface 
of plants, calcium sulphides act on fungi which live in the plant itself. 

Action on Insects. — Generally insects are not disturbed by solu- 
tions of calciunj sulphide. It is otherwise with acari, plant lice, which 
are easily destroyed by this preparation. Sulphides are, so to speak, 
specifics against the Phytoptides which produce the different erinoses 
of plants and the most diverse galls. Used against these lice their 
action, otherwise very imperfect, is solely due to the sulphuretted 
hydrogen given off, which is exceedingly poisonous to these insects. 

Use against Fungi. — Calcium sulphides form an efficacious and 
ecohomic means for the destruction of the most various parasites. They 
are practice substitutes for sulphur. They have in themselves a re- 
markable action ; but it is well to incorporate in their solutions sub- 
stances capable of protecting them against moist air which renders 
them inactive too soon and causes them to poison plants. Mohr 
advises their vse against oryptogamio diseases. 
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Ouscuta (dodder).— Oarrigon employs caloium aulphido with sue- 
cess to destroy d^der in forty-eight hours. To obtein this effect 
calcium sulphide is spread on the ravaged parts of the held, and th^e 
spots, sprayed slightly with water. The result is especially favour- 
able in wet weather. If this treatment is applied tefore the maturity 
df the grain the dodder may be considered as eliminated from the 
fields. 

Peronospora viticola, De By, (mildew of the vine). — Vesque^re- 
commends polysulphides against this parasite of the vine. A bouillie 
is prepared for the purpose with 1 lb. oi quicklime to 3 lb. of Sulphtff 
in 10 gallons of water. The leaves and the grapes are sprayed at the 
time the vine is usually sulphured. . 

ErysiphecR (mildews). — All these fungi can he destroyed by calcium 
sulphides ; they act on their mycelium disorganizing them rapidly like 
sulphur. Their use is, however, more simple, their action mole 
regular, beoatuse it does not depend on the temperature which, as 
regards sulphur, is one of the conditions of success. Besides, solutions'* 
being spread more uniformly on the organs of the plant attacked 
the action is more thorough. 

Uncinula Americana, How, (oidium of the vine).— Crouzel re- 
commends his “ anticryptogamic ” against the oidium, the composition 
of which has already been given. Spraying ought to alternate at 
five or six days’ interval with cupric preparations. Polysulphides em- 
ployed without naphthalene or hyposulphite produce the same effect, 
and Mohr’s preparation arrests the oidium in full evolution. In the 
spring 4 per cent solutions of polysulphides are used, 5 per cent 
solutions after flowering, and 6 per cent solutions at the end of summer. 
The latter do not injure the leaves.. In the same way as for the 
oidium, mildew of the vine, the polysulphides of calcium have been 
used to destroy the following Eryeiphece (mildews) : Spharotheea 
^nnosa (mildew of the rose and the peach) ; Microsphara GrosetdaricB, 
Wall, (mildew of the gooseberry) ; Brysipke communis, W.all. (mildew 
of hay and clover). Nijpels recommends to use against mildew of 
the rose a*8ulnhide prepared thus: boil 100 gallons milk of lime 
m^e with 20 ib. of quicklime and 40 lb. of s^phur; after twenty 
minutes' boiling the sulphur is dissolved and the whole cooled. A . 
teaspoonful of this solution per litre of water for spraying suffices, 
which should be done two or three times daring summer. 

Capnodimi (fumagine). — The fomagine (fruit tree smut) is destroyed 
by 5 per cent sulphide solutions, but according to Franck and Kruger 
this product cannot destroy the cochineals which produce it. 

1 Amongst tl« black-blights there are also some which may be com- 
bated with polysulphides: Gloeosporium (impdophagum^ Sacc. (an- 
thracnose of the me). Against this disease it is necessary to apply a 
spraying of sulph^e bdfore the flowering of the vine. 

Cla^M)oriumfuhumt Cooke (tomato disease). — ^Mohr farticularly 
advises the use.^^i polysulphid^ gainst this dise^e which act in a 

mora efficient mittmer than copper salts. 

AcUnonema ^Bosea, Pr. syn. (Asteroma zadiosium, Fr.),— -Mohr re- 
ooxnmei^ two or three sprayings during summer. ^ 
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Sypomyces perniciomSy Magnus (mole disease), — Constantin and 
Pufour found that this disease can be combated by calcium sulphides, 

Nectria ditissime, Tul (canker of the pear-tree, canker of the applS- 
tree, canker of the beech -tree) ; Nectria cinnibarinay Eode. (necrosis 
of wood). — Mohr advises to combat these two parasites with glycerin- 
ated sulphides. The wound is deeply incised, cleaned, and then coated 
several times with a solution of glycerinated sulphide of calcium, 
titrating 15®-25® B. When the wound is dried up it is covered with a 
linseed oil varnish (? boiled oil). To obtain a cure it is sometimes 
well to repeat this treatment several times a year. It is also recom- 
mended to use a concentrated solution of sulphide mixed jvith a thick 
milk of lime and to coat the wound after drying with a mastic of some 
sort. 

Fusicladium Pirinum, Fuckel (pear scab) ; Fusicladium dentriticum 
(^ple scab), — Mohr advises the use of glycerinated sulphide of lime, 
of the usual strength, as soon as the fruits have formed, and are 'the 
size of a pea, two or three additional sprayings being given during 
the summer. 

Hydnes and Polypores are combated with calcium sulphides : 
Hydnum Schiedennayriy Heufl. ; Polyporus sulphureusy Fries ; Poly- 
porus igniariuSy Fries (false tinder fungus), — Mohr advises to combat 
this disease by excising all the diseased wood and to plaster the 
wounds several times with glycerinated sulphide of lime of 20® B., then 
to coat with mastic. Mohr also advises to combat certain rusts with 
calcium sulphide thus : Phrdgmidium subcorticumy Schrank (rose rust), 
and alsoi'the rust of the pines and spruces, such as Chrysomyxa abietiSy 
Unger (rust of needles of Epicea), and others. The treatment should 
be carried out in May so as to avoid fresh infection of the plant. 
Peridermium pini, Walr. (vesicular rust of the bark of the pine) ^ ; 
Peridermium oblongisporium, Euckel (vesicular rust of pine needles). — 
Mohr advises to combat these diseases with his bouillie diluted with 
10-12 parts of water. The result it appears is as good as with bouillie 
bordelaise. • 

Exoascus deformansy Fuckel (Cloque du Pecher), (blistering, 
wrinkling, or curling up of the leaves of the peach). — Pierce and Mofc 
advise spraying with calcium sulphide to prevent this disease ; accord- 
ing to these authorities complete success is obtained, if, as soon as it 
makes its appearance on the first leaves, they are sprayed with a 4 per 
cent solution. * 

Use against Insects*-^ Carpocapsa pomnellay L. (codlin moth, 
apple worm, p 5 T:alia of the apple). — Mohr advises calcium sulphide 
glycerinated to ^ to prevent apples becoming wormy. To prevent the 
hatching of the eggs laid by the female on the young fruit a first 
sprajing should be made as soon as the fruit is formed or soon after 
flowering ; the fruit should be inspected from time to time and sprayed 
afresh where required, 

Phyllox$ra vastatriXy Planch, (phylloxera of the vine), — ^Mouillefert 
tried to determine the action of calcium pentasulphide on this louse, by 
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making injections round an infested stock, amounting in all to 350 cubic » 
centimetres, of a solution of 23" B. diluted witii 7 litres of water [twenty 
times its volume]. The result was perfect on the upper roots but not 
complete on the deep roots. 

Aphides (naked plant lice).— Many observers have recommended 
2-4 ^r cent solutions of calcium monosulpbide and even the same 
product in the form of powder as a specific against green lice. 

Aphis Persicce, Sulz, which is destroyed at the same time as the 
leaf curl {Exoascus deformans) by a 4 per cent solution ; likewise the 
Aphis Vxyacantha, Koch, which causes the cloque of the hawthorn ; 
Aspidiotus pernicioszcs, Comstock (San Jos6 louse) j Aspidiotus Aurantii, 
Maskell (cochineal of the orange). The Canadian Government advises 
for the destruction of these dangerous cochineals a bouillie consisting 
of 18 lb. of slaked lime, 18 lb. of sulphur, and 5Joz. of blue vitoiol in 
10 gallons of water. For the same purpose there is used- in California 
a bouillie composed of 6 lb. of slaked lime, 3 lb. of sulphur, and 2 lb. of 
common salt (the latter added at the moment it is to be used) in 10 
gallons of water. This bouillie, it appears also, kills the woolly aphis. 
According to the researches of Co quillet these two bouillies even used 
of double strength are not capable of entirely freeing the trees from 
their parasites. They only destroy 50 per cent, Mohr likewise found 
these bouillies incapable of replacing more active ones, and Franck and 
Kruger regard this means as insufl&cient to combat the different species 
of cochineal. Garrigou found that calcium sulphide spread in fine 
powder on the young moving lice follc^^ed by spraying with water 
very effectual. Calcium sulphide in powder is a specific for the de- 
struction of acari against which it yields perfect results. 

Tetranchtis tetarius (red spider, saw-fly). — Calcium sulphide may 
prevent the premature fall of the leaves produced by the saw-fly ; it 
also prevents the erinoses produced by the Taphrina, Fr., Erineunif 
Pers., and Phyllerium, Fr. ; it also destroys the Phytopiides which pro- 
duce galls. As a preventive against these diseases spraying round 
the plant and on the branches must be advised in winter after the fall 
of the leaf and in spring before the opening of the buds. Coating the 
tree with a strong lx)uillie so as to cover all the buds occupied by these 
parasites is still more efficacious. The U.S.A. Minister of Agriculture 
advises to destroy Eriophyes Bibis, Nal., syn. Phytoptus Bibis, Wester 
(currant gall mite), and Eriophyes Vitis, Land., syn. Phytoptus Vitis, 
Land, (erinosis of the vine), to use a bouillie consisting of 6 Jb. 
of lime and 6 lb. of sulphur in 100 gallons of water. To increase the 
effect of the calcium sulphide 12-^ -25 lb. of soft soap may be added. 
The milk of lime is boiled with the sulphur and the soft soap dissolved in 
water added. Miss Ormerod (the late) and also Debray greatly recom- 
mend calcium bisulphite and found it superior to sulphur. Taschenberg 
finds that a little alum renders its solutions more active. 

4S. Calcium Chloride, CaCJg. — Preparation.— By treating marble 
with hydrochloric acid. The crystals of CaClgfiH^O thus obtained are 
heated to igneous fusion ; the mass is then cooled on a smooth surface 
on which the chloride solidifies in white flakes with a crystalline 
fractt^. 
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Properties. — Fused calcium chloride has great afElnity for water 
(i.e. is highly deliquescent); in contact therewith it dissolves with 
evolution of beat. 

Use. — Comstock and Slingerland tried this product, comparatively 
against other substances, to fight the larvae of Agriotes lineatus (wire- 
worm), but did not obtain good results. Neither was Waite able to 
destroy lichens by the use of a 1 per cent solution, whilst Jack recom- 
mends it in strong doses to kill Equisetum palmtre, or poisonous 
horse-tail, in meadows. 

46 . Chloride of Lime (Bleaching Powder), CaClgO. — Prepara- 
tion. — Commercial bleaching powder is a mixture of hypochlorite of 
lime, calcium chloride, and lime. It is prepared by spreading slaked 
lime in thin layers on trays laid in a masonry chamber, and passing 
a current of chlorine over this moist lime, so that a certain amount of 
unchanged lime remains at the end of the operation, which enables 
the chloride of lime to keep longer, by protecting it against the car- 
bonic acid in the air. 

Properties. — Chloride of lime is a white powder with an acrid 
taste, exhaling an odour of hypochlorous acid, HCIO ; it dissolves freely 
in water, leaving a white residue of hydrate of lime. The weakest acids, 
such as carbonic acid, decompose chloride of lime with disengagement 
of hypochlorous acid ; chloride of lime must therefore be preserved out 
of contact with air. The hypochlorous acid which is given off has a 
very energetic action on organic matter, towards which it acts as an 
oxidizing agent. This action is more rapid in presence of a mineral 
acid. 

Use. — Kolbe recommends chloride of lime to destroy poisonous 
horse-tail iEqmsetu7n paluntre). In doses of 3o2 lb. per acre its de- 
struction is complete. Chloride of lime has been used to destroy 
insects. It has been tried against — 

Phylloxera mstatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — The 
Departmental Commission of Herault which examined the processes 
recommended to combat the phylloxera declared the two following 
processes quite inefficient : Timbals, which consisted in burying 
round about the stocks 20 gratnraes (306 grains) of chloride of lime, and 
Dupuis’, which consisted in watering each stock with the eau de Javel 
obtained by mixing 50 grammes of chloride of lime with 12-5 grammes 
of carbonate of ^ soda in 1 litre of water [in ratio of 5 lb. and lb. in 
10 gallons of w'ater]. 

Spilographa Cerasi, F., ayn. Trypeta Ceran (cherry fly). — 
Tasohenberg recommends to prevent cherries from becoming wormy 
to spread, after the fall of the cherries, around the tree a hot 1 per 
cent solution of chloride of lime, which destroys the larv® buried in 
the ground. 

Forwiica (ants). — Taschenberg proposes for the destruction of ants 
to spread on their nests a mixture of chloride of limo and of pitrin, 
or to mix the earth of the nest with chloride of lime and to water im- 
mediately afterwards with dilute hydrochloric acid. Guboni believes 
that in spraying fields with a milk of chloride of lime they are freed 
from almost ^11 parasites, and mice and moles are driven away. The 
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odour of this product would appear to be unplea^nt to ^nseots, and* 
tbe presence of chloride of lime suffices to prevent them from laying 
fhfiir eggs. This property has been utilized jn arborionlture, For this 
purpose a mastic ia prepared, with 1 part of fat and 2 parts of 
cfal^de of lime in powder, and a ring of this preparation applied 
round the trunk. According to Muhlberg, it suffices to suspend on the 
tree a small basket filled with chloride of lime. Needless to say the 
chloride of lime must be renewed as soon as it oeases to emit any more 
hypochlorous acid. 

47. Sulphate of Lime, CaSO^. — Preparatlon.—Gypsum, or 

plaster stone, is a natural, crystalliz^ sulphate of lime, CaS 042 '^ 0 . 
It is found in large quantities in the Trias and Permian. These 
deposits are the result of the evaporation of ancient selenitic waters and 
are met with in Morvan, Jura, Saone, Loire, Aveyron, Ni^vre, Gard, 
and also in the environs of Paris, arpund Enghien. Crystallized s»l- 
phate of lime is rapidly and almost completely dehydrated at about 
120** C., being converted into plaster of Peris, which contains no water 
but which retains the property of easily taking up its water of crystalliza- 
tion once more when again moistened. This precious property is lost 
if the gypsum is heated to 160° C. To obtain sulphate of lime com- 
merci^y the plaster stone is piled up at the quarry mouth in rude 
arches under a shell made from combustible material, or in special 
furnaces. The blocks must leave between each other interstices of 
sufficient size to allow the fiame of wooden faggots lit in the lower 
part to pass. A very moderate fire is ke*pt up, which penetrates the 
mass slowly and dehydrates it. The plaster so obtained is pulverized 
in mills and preserved out of contact with moisture. 

Properties. — Sulphate of lime is slightly soluble in water; 1 litre 
of water at (f C. dissolves 1'9 grammes ; at 38** C. 2*14 grammes ; at 
99° C. 1'75 grammes ; it is much more soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Action of Sulphate of Lime. — Its action is due to its hygro- 
scopic power and its fine division, which asphyxiates the insects by 
penetrating into the respiratory passages. 

Use of Plaster 1 as a Manure. — Known to the Greeks and the 
Bomans. Manuring with plaster has been in current use, especially 
since the eighteenth century. Franklin was one of its most zealous 
t^vocates. The effect produced on certain plants by sulphate of 
lime is so violent that scientists are not yet quite a^eed as to the 
explanation. Plaster contains two elements necessary to plants, 
sidphuric acid and lime ; by supplying these two substances to the 
soil plants necessarily thrive better than if deprived of these two ele- 
ments. Although plaster cannot be regarded like lime as capable of 
changing the physii^ and chemical composition of the soil, it, however, 
r^tores to the soil in a soluble form tiie sulphuric acid and lime re- 
move by crops. The effects of plaster may thus make themselves felt 

* The author does not differentiate between gypsnm and plaster but *usea the 
Umxipldtre throng^nt. To follow him it will Jbe well to bear in mind that in all 
probability when he refers to plaster as a maanre he moEUis gypanm, and when he 
rofoni to pla^iw as ^ insecticide he nMans plaster of Paris. It is a pity that writers 
agriealtu^l ohemistiy too often lose sight of the fact that Bnp(^ospl»te eon- 
^a»s natnrsMy about fiO per cent of sulphate of lime in additiontto what li added 
reducer’' — Ts. 
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•even on calcareous soils when the latter is deficient in sulphurio acid. 

If we calculate the amount of sulphuric acid removed from the soil by 
crops we get the following figures per hectare: 5 '8 kilogrammes for 
grain crops, 6*1 kilogrammes for leguminous seed crops, 14*1 kilo- 
grammes for leguminous fodder crops, 7 kilogrammes for industrial 
plants, 43*4 kilogrammes for root plants, 12 kilogrammes for tubers. 
These amounts of sulphuric acid must therefore be returned to tlie* 
soil, as well as the other elements recognized as. indispensable to 
vegetable life. The analyses of the ash show that all plants have not 
such an affinity for salts containing sulphuric acid ; thus plaster does 
not produce the same effect on different crops. Plastering, which is 
excellent for leguminosaB, is of less value to cruciferse, tobacco, flax, 
hemp, millet, and only slightly improves cereal crops. On the other 
hand, plastering is capable of quintupling the crops of leguminous 
fodder plants, such as lucerne, sainfoin, trefoil, and tares. Plaster has- 
thus an indirect action on the composition of the soil in rendering 
soluble and assimilable for plants the compounds in the soil which 
contain potash. The property which sulphate of lime possesses of 
rendering the potassic compounds diffused through certain soils soluble 
has been recognized by Peters. D^herain has shown that when 
plaster is added to the soil the formation of sulphate of potash is 
induced, and it is found that trefoils manured with plaster contained 
more potash in their ashes than the check samples. The sulphate of 
potash forms in contact with the carbonate of lime which encloses and 
renders the humic matter insoluble, carbonate of potash, which dis- 
solves the humus. Owing to this action plaster is especially favourable 
on soils rich in humus. But argilo-caleareous and silico-argillaceous- 
soils, impermeable, humid, and cold vitiate this action. Plaster can 
thus not only improve the crops which require its constituent elements, 
lime and sulphuric acid, but likewise those which require potash or 
humus. It acts, therefore, with advantage on soils rich in humus or 
well-manured ground. Applied in large doses along with good manur- 
ing plaster *gives excellent effects in vine-growing. It is the chemical 
analysis of the soil and that of the ash of plants which can alone 
furnish information as to the necessity for plastering and on the . 
quantity to spread on the fields, for the proportions of plaster to use 
in all soils cannot be given exactly. Muntz and Girard ^vise massive 
doses at distant intervals owing to the comparative solubility of sulphate 
of lime. On the other hand, they recommend only to make 
plastering really useful to the growing plant at the moment of spread- 
ing, ‘ This treatment will, therefore, be every two years for hardy 
leguminous plants, such as lucerne ; for meadows, which form part of a 
rotation, plaaterin^' is only done when their turn comes round. When 
clover is grow» with a grain crop it is better not tp plaster the ^ound 
until after the grain crop has h^u harvested, and not at the time of 
sowing the seed so that the ti^tment may only benefit the leguminous 
crop. As already said, it would likewise be well for the vine-grower 
to use plaster along with abundance of manure. The average do^ 
per hectare is 400 kilogrammes ^e first year and 200-300 kilo- 
grammes th^foUowing yei^. The most favourable time for plastering 
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is in the spring, preferably at the time the young buds begin to grow 
it is done under cover by dusting the fields as regularly as possible. 
Working thus the plaster has the further advantage of guaranteeing 
the young plants so covered against the rigours of late frost, flaater 
used in arboriculture is regarded as an injurious manure causing the 
fruit to rot. 

Use against Late Frosts. — The adhesion of plaster and its siccative 
power permit its use against the late frosts of spring. The powder- 
ing ” used for some years in France and very much in vogue in Italy 
may entirely preserve the vine against late frosts so dre^ed in viti- 
culture. By means of a sulphurator the plaster is spread as an im- 
palpable powder on the vines at the time frosts are feared. In Italy 
plastering is associated with the treatment for the mildew of the vine 
oidium, using a mixture containing J of sulphide and | of plaster 
(wood ashes and lime are also used for the same purpose in Italy). 
Ouvray advises to utilize this same process against frost to preserve 
flowers, or the very delicate young fruit of fruit trees ; powdering is, 
therefore, done say a little before flowering or immediately afterwards. 
Powdering forms an economic and efficient protection against frost 
and may find numerous applications in the culture of marshy land. 

Use against Fungi. — Sorauer advises abundant manuring with 
plaster to prevent the rotting of roots due to the development of the 
most diverse fungi, such as Armillaria mellea, Quellet, Flbrillaria 
^ylotkrwa, lAnh., Ehizoctima violacea, Tul. ; this manuring has some- 
times given good results. * 

Botrytis drier Pers. (grey rot of the vine). — Sorauer advises the 
use of plaster in the same condition as slaked lime in fine powder. 
As soon as this dreaded disease appears, plaster is sprayed on the 
fruits ; the fruits are thus protected, for the fine layer of plaster which 
covers them prevents the fungi from finding on the surface of the 
grape a propitious soil for their development. Recommended for the 
first time by De la Bathie, experiments made in the South of France 
have not given the good results described. 

Use against Insects. — Plaster having no caustic action can only 
act as an asphyxiant. Owing to its extreme fineness, it is introduced 
through the stagmata into the respiratory organs of insects, where 
under the influence of moisture it hydrates, swells, and causes death. 
Without being mortal to certain larvse, it annoys them very much and 
'keeps thero away from plants; Plaster is used with^ much greater 
success against altises, Haltiea ampelophagus, Guer. (altise of the vine). 

So that the effect may be perfect, it is necessary' to powder the vine 
^ that the plaster is projected on to the lower part of the leaves, for 
jt is there that the larvae and insects are. Brocchi greatly advises its 
use. But it is not the altise of the vine alone which may be com- 
bated in this way, the most diverse altises succumb or are driven 
away owing to its use. 

Ualticanehulosa, L. (Cassida nebulosa). — I>cering advises the use of 
against this larvae as well as for the caterpillar of Noctua gemma, 

^ The ooaidia of Sclerotina Fuckelianaf De Baty,— 
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Plusia gamma, L. (silyer Y moth). — The caterpillars of this Noctua- 
abandon plants treated by plaster. 

Melohntha vulgaris (cockchafer). — Poli recommends to kill this- 
larva to plopgh in 8 cwt. of plaster per acre along with the cruciferous 
plants grown for this purpose as intercalated crops. Plaster does- 
not, however, act as such, but owing to the sulphuretted hydrogen 
evolved by the fermentation in presence of organic matter. 

Hyper a variahilis (beet weevil). — Plaster renders the same service 
as lime in destroying the larvae of this insect in lucerne fields. It 
suffices to throw a certain amount with the shovel on the infested 
plants. The larvae of the saw-fly succumb by powdering them with 
plaster as well as with lime (Taschenberg). 

Snails and Slugs, — Plaster used like lime destroys these mollusca., 
^s.—Eodents are often destroyed by plaster. It is spread 
on a saucer and covered with a layer of flour, a second saucer is filledi 
\fith water. The rodents begin to eat the flour, of which they are 
very fond, then the plaster. When they go to slake their thirst ’the 
plaster swells and agglomerates in their stomachs, causing death. 

Sulphite of Lime, CaSOjSHgO. — Preparation. — By treating 
milk of lime or chalk beaten up with water by sulphurous acid. 

Properties. — Sulphite of lime only dissolves in 800 times its weight 
of water, but it is very soluble in sulphurous acid with which it forms- 
calcium bisulphite. 

Use. — Dufour tried sulphite of lime against the Dematophora- 
necatrix, Hartig. (white rcjot rot), but he did not find it effectual 
J. de Sokolnicki used with success against the Botrytis cin&rea, Pers. 
(grey rot of the vine) a powder of the following composition : alumed 
plaster 20 lb., bisulphite of lime 10 lb., Portland cement 15 lb., 
hydraulic lime 20 lb., green vitriol 35 lb. This powder used on vines 
from 8 May and during flowering kept the grapes free from rot. 
It is, moreover, known that bisulphite of lime destroys moulds because- 
it is regarded as the best disinfectant for cellars infested with mould. 
It is also used to destroy the cryptogams which infest dairies, and 
for the preservation of beer. It is to be remarked that the mixture- 
used a^inst the black rot does not act solely through the bisulphite- 
of lime, but rather by the alum. 

48. Calcium Carbide, CaO.,. — Preparation.— By acting on an 
intimate mixture of quicklime and powder, with the high temperature 
of the electric furnace. 

Properties. — It forms hard, compact scoriaceous masses without 
smell in dry air. In moist air it gives off an alliaceous odour. 
In contact with water it disintegrates and decomposes into hydrate 
of lime and acetylene. 

Use. — See acetylene. 

49. Calcium Phosphide, CagPa. — Preparation. — By passing the 
vapours of phosphorus over sticks 6i chalk heated to redness. 

Properties. — Calcium phosphide decomposes into water and lime, 
and into phosphuretted hydrogen, a poisonous gas. 

Use.— Mouillefert used this substance with the object of destroy- 
ing the phylloxera. For this purpose he exposed some roots infest^ 
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by this insect in a 24itr© 5^ Then he Introdtio^ 0 2 grammes of 
isalbium phosphide ^ich lightly moistened gave 20 cubic centimetres 
of pho^huretted hydrogen. This atmosphere oontoed 1 per cent of 
asphyxiant gas, and was capable of killing the phylloxera in fourteen 
hours. The numerous trials which were made on plants in pots and 
on the large scale led Mouillefert to the following conclusion 

Phosphide of calcium by the phosphoretted hydrogen which 
it gives off in decomposing, may kill the phylloxera when the insect 
is exposed to its action in an open, short-necked bottle, although, 
however, this substance may be much less energetic than potassium 
cyanide and carbon disulphide. But used on phylloxera-infected 
vines, in pots or in vineyards, this phosphide has, so to speak, no 
action on insects, which is probably due to the deleterious gas being 
rendered harmless by the air and by the soil which bums it, and con- 
verts it into products without action on the phylloxera. 

50 . Arsenite of Lime, CagAsgOg.— -Preparation.— The paste *iof 
arsenite of lime used to destroy injurious insects is made by dissolving 
1 lb. of white arsenic in 2 gallons of water, and running into the 
solution a milk of lime containing 2 lb. of lime. The mixture is then 
heated for half an hour then thinned to make 100 gallons of bouillie. 
The arsenite of lime formerly used was the residue from the manu- 
facture of magenta; it consisted largely of arsenite and arseniate 
of lime, and was sold under the name of London purple. As it 
was partially soluble in water it was necessary to add to it to 
render it harmless to plants an equal ainount of quicklime under the 
form of milk of lime. In America they nave even used a paste con- 
sisting of 60-120 grammes of London purple and 1*5-2 *5 kilogrammes 
of lime in 100 litres of water.^ 

Properties. — Arsenite of lime is insoluble in water. The pre- 
cipitate is light and keeps in suspension much better than the arsenite 
of copper. It has the advantage of being cheaper than Scheele^s green 
and emerald green (Paris green), this is especially so as regards London 
purple, but the latter is variable in composition and its action on insects 
is comparatively weaker. Arsenite of lime owing to its insolubility in 
water is much more harmless to plants than arsenite of copper. 
"Whitehead found the following doses harmless : — 

45 grammes of purple in 100 litres for apple-trees.' 

50 „ ,, pear and cherry-trees.' 

60 . „ „ the plum, hazel, and.eherry. trees.' 

The bouillie made with an excess of milk of lime is, so to speak, harm- 
less to plants. 

Use. — Arsemte of lime is used wherever arsenite of copper is 
capable of destroying injurious insects. Arsenite of lime has the ad- 
vantage over arsenite of copper that it may be associated with eau 
celesU (p, 260 et seq.) without dissolving therein. The bouillie thus 
obtained is one of the most efficient in simultaneously combating 
the following injurious insects and fungi 

' Note by 2Van<Zaf or.— Grammes per 100 litres = parte by weight P®f 100,000 
parte by votame or lb. per 10,000 Imperial gallons. 
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Fusicladitm dentriticumt Fuokel (apple scab) ; Caarpocapsa fomo- 
*neUa (pyralis of the apple, codlin moth). — The efficient bouillie con- 
tains London purple or arsenite of lime 0*050 per cent, copper 
carbonate 0*45 per cent, ammonia 0*5 per cent. After six sprayings 
made on 25 March, 1, 15, and 20 May, 26 June, and 14 July, Halstedt 
obtained 47*6 per cent of sound apples and 3*46 per cent of wormy 
apples, against 30 per cent of sound apples and 6*7 per cent of wormy 
apples. The same result was got by a mixture of bouillie bordelaise and 
London purple, Carrol by three sprayings on apple-trees, the first 
soon after flowering, the two others at three weeks’ interval, obtained 
apples quite free from worms, whilst the check samples contained 60 
per cent. The first spraying and the second were done with a bouillie 
containing 0*06 per cent of London purple and 1-2 per cent of lime, 
the third with a bouillie containing 0*1 per cent of purple and 2 per 
cent lime. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE — MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (EPSOM SALTS) — 
MAGNESIUM BISULPHITE — MAGNESIUM SILICATE (TALC SOAP- 
STONE)— ALUM— ALUMINIUM SILICATE (CHINA CLAY)— ZINC SUL- 
PHIDE— ZINC CHLORIDE— ZINC SULPHATE— ZINC BORATE— ZINC 
SILICATE — ZINC FERROCYANIDE — ZINC SULPHOCARBONATR — 
CADMIUM SULPHATE. 

SI. Magnesium Chloride, MgCU. — Occurrence.— Naturally in 
sea- water and as double salt in carnallite, KClaMgCl^/in the Stassfurt 
mines. 

Preparation. — By dissolving magnesia in dilute hydrochloric acid 
and evaporating the solution, the magnesium chloride is deposited as 
crystals. 

Properties. — Very soluble in water, its taste is bitter. In medicine 
it is used as a purgative; it is more active than the sulphate of 
magnesia. [Absorbs moisture from the air-deliquesces.] 

Action of Magnesia on Plants. — Magnesium salts are comprised 
amongst the alimentary substances indispensable to plants. Ch, 
Dassonville found that plants watered with solutions of magnesium 
chloride first suffered a retardation in their growth and sprung up more 
rapidly afterwards. Loew states that a certain amount of magnesia 
and lime is required in the soil to obtain a maximum crop. Goessel 
made artificial cultures to fix these proportions with various amounts 
of these two oxides, and found that growth was at a maximum when 
the media contained the lime and magnesia in the proportion of 0*4 to 1. 
Katayama is of the same opinion as Loew in regard to the presence 
in the soil of these two oxides ; he believes the ratio CaO : MgO as 2 : 1 
as the most favourable for plants. Moller found that the absence of 
magnesia in certain soils had a marked influence on tl\e normal evolu- 
tion of a plant. The pine, for example, suffers and its leaves turn 
yellow at their extremities if it grows in a soihtoo deficient in magnesia. 
It then suffices to water the tree with a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
or of chloride of magnesia, to re-establish the normal green coloration 
of the leaves, The analysis of yellow leaves compared with those of a 
normal green gave in the first case 0 279 per cent, in the second case 
0'607 per cent magnesia. Towards strong doses in the soil plants 
be^ve very differently. Rteglich studied the action of magnesium 
cbloride on plants by watering alternately with a solution of 30 and 
15 per cent, and at the end of his investigations prepared the following 
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• TABLE XX.'-Showing the Effect of 30 per cent and 16 per cent Solutiofis of 
Magnesium Chloride on Plants {Steglieh). 


Crop. 

SOper cent Solution. 

15 per cent Solution, 

Grain . 

Beet 

Potatoes 

Peas 

Trefoil . 

Lupins . 

Mustard . . ; 

Charlock 

Sorrel . . . | 

Horse-tail . 

Suffered slightly 
Did not suffer 
KiUed 

Killed 

Suffered slightly 
Strongly attacked 
Killed 1 

Slightly damaged 
' Unaffected 

Suffered slightly 

Did not suffer at all 
Did not suffer 
Killed 
Unattacked 
Unaffected 
Slightly attacked 
Destroyed 
Insensitive 

Intact 

Unaffected 


Hitchcock and Carleton tried the action of magnesium chloride* on 
rust of cereals. They found that a 1 per cent solution prevented the 
germination of the uredospores of Puccinia coronata, Corda, after 
steeping for twenty-seven hours. 

Use. — In strong doses magnesium chloride may be used to replace 
green vitriol to destroy charlock in cereal crops ; it may act at the 
same time as a manure. Trials made up to now with a 20 per cent 
solution, at the rate of 35 gallons per acre, have given good results. 
As a manure, it is recommended in pine nurseries to cure the yellow 
leaves of the pines which shbw a deficiency of magnesia in the soil. 

52 . Magnesium Sulphate, MgS 047 H, 0 . — Preparation,— By 
evaporating the waters of certain springs such as Epsom ^ in England, 
and Seidlitz in Bohemia. But it is obtained more readily by attacking' 
dolomite by hot dilute sulphuric acid ; a mixture of insoluble sulphate- 
of lime is formed and soluble sulphate of magnesia which is separated. 
by filtration. 

Properties. — Magnesium sulphate crystallizes with 7 molecules; 
of water ® ; 100 parts of water dissolve 26 parts of calcined magnesium 
sulphate at a temperature of 0° C. and 72 parts at 100'’ 0. It possesses 
a bitter taste and is generally used in medicine, in which it is ad- 
ministered as a purgative. In the vegetable economy it plays the role 
of magnesium chloride, that is to say, dissolved . iu small amount in 
distilled water it is capable of prolonging the growth of plants ; when 
the plant is strengthened it becomes indispensable to it. In 1853 the 
experiments of J. Pierre in the plain of Caen showed that magnesium 
sulphate could render the same service as plaster in agriculture. 

Use.— This product may be used to combat charlock in grain crops 
in the same way as magnesium chloride. Magnesium sulphate was 
recommended in 1852 to combat an insect injurious to beets termed — 

Atomaria linearis y Steph. — Kuhn recommends to combat this insect 
to immerse the beet-seed before sowing for twenty minutes in a steep 

* Hence the trade name of Epsom Salts.— Tn. 

^ It is an effldresoent salt, i.e. loses most of its water of orystaUization in a dij,. 
open atmosphere. — T k. 
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o{ 5 per cent of sulphate of magnesia and 1 per oint earbolio add. 
Although of an efficiency which is highly contested, followers of this 
practice include responsible experts (Marek, Pagnoul). 

Peronospora viticola, De Bary (mildew of the vine). — Solutions of 
magnesia sulphate act on the spores of this fungus, but they are not so 
poisonous as the salts of copper, so the experiments of Sbrozzi on 
diseased vines gave only very imperfect results. 

53 , Magnesium Bisulphite, MgH2(S03)3.— Preparation.— By 
treating magnesia stirred up in water with sulphurous acid. 

Vse^^Botrytis cinerea, Monilia frutigena, Coniothyrium diplodi- 
ella. — Istvanffi found that bisulphite of magnesia had the same action 
on spores of these fungi as calcium bisulphite, of which an 0*5 per cent 
solution acted in the same conditions eighteen times more energeti- 
cally than a 10 per cent solution of bouiilie bordelaise. He advises the 
use of a 0'4*0'5 per cent solution of bisulphite of lime or magnesium 
to combat these fungi, a dose which can be increased to 1 per cettt 
without drawback. 


54, Silicates of Magnesia.— Occurrence.— Two natural silicates 
may be used against plant diseases; they are steatite, SSiOgSMgOg, 
talc, SSiOgiMgO. These two compounds are widely distributed in 
nature. 


Properties.— The silicates of magnesia are neutral, inactive bodies 
insoluble in water. Owing to their fine division [and unctuosity] 
steatite and tale show a very great adherence to plants. 

Use.— Their extreme fineness and lightness render steatite and talc 
highly appreciated for assuring to anticryp^gamic substances a perfect* 
^stribution on diseased plants. These two silicates, therefore, enter 
into the composition of a large number of powders. Their r6le is to 
dilute the active principle. 

Uncinula Arnerkana, How.— One of the chief uses of talc is in the 
Poudrefmita used against oidium and consisting of talc 90 per cent 
sulphur 10 per cent. ’ 

Permosjiora viticola, De By.— Steatite and tale are the most 
appropriate substances for the preparation of copper powders used to 
oombat mildew. Sulpho-steatite consists of talc and blue vitriol. The 
powder Fostit made at Antwerp contains 90 per cent of talc and 10 
:per cent of blue vitriol. These two preparations are those most used, 
'as owing to their lightness they penetrate vines better than any other 
preparation. . 


Botrytu cmrea, Pers. (grey rot of the vine).— The' powder which 
MS been most successful against this disease is that used by Dr 
Baretto, on the advice of the Baron de Chefdebien. It consists of talc 
82 per cent, sulphate of alumina 3 per cent, sulphate of lime 4 per 
cent, gr^n yitnol 1 per cent. This mixture should be applied 
copious dusting before and after flowering if it be desired to remove 

Matl t ** to arrest the grey rot it is necessary to apply 

this treatment every ten to twelve days after the disease ap^s. 

“y “tive ^ m this 

ptepa^ion ; the active agent is the sulphate of alumina i the aporicidio 
property m this special case is superior to that of blue vitriol. But 
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tbo mechanical Sbotion of the talc must play an important part in this 

• preparation, as Jean Bumat has obtained as excellent results as Baretto 
with the following preparation which did not contain sulphate of 
alumina : cement 20 per cent, soapstone 30 per cent, hydraulic lime 
50 per cent. Burnat uses this mixture in copious powderings after 
previously moistening the diseased vines, with a solution of soft soap. 
These two preparations are the only ooes which, with that of Sokolnicki, 
have given satisfactory results in the treatment of grey rot of the 
vine. 

55. Alum, Al23(S04)K2S0424H20. — Preparation. — Ordinary 
alum is a double sulphate of alumina and potash. To prepare alum 
pure clays are calcined in a reverberatory furnace and then pulverized 
and mixed with 40 per cent of sulphuric acid, 52° B. The mixture is 
kept for several days at a temperature between 60° and 80° C., at the 
end of which time the silica is deposited; the alumina is dissolved ai 
sulphate of alumina, which, decante I and mixed with sulphate of potashf 
produces crystals of alum in the form of regular octahedra. 

Properties.— Alum is a colourless salt of a sweet and astringent 
taste, much more soluble in hot water than in cold. Alum solutions 
have a slight acid reaction. 

Action of Alum on Plants.— The vine does not stand this product 
and dies if it be watered with a 5 per cent solution of alum (Mouille- 
fert). 

Action of Alum on Fungi. — Kuhn examined in 1872 the action 
of an alum solution on the diseases of cereals produced by the fungi 

* Ustilago and Tilletia. After fifteen hours’ action on the spores some 
were still capable of germinating. According to the laboratory tests 
of Bavaz and Guirand aluminium sulphate has a decided action on 
Botrytis cinerea. This action is more evident than that of blue vitriol, 
which is almost nil; whilst, according to Millardet, the spores of 
Peronospofa viticola are killed by a solution of 3 in 10,000,000, those 
of Botrytis cinerea still develop in a solution of 3 in 1000 of blue vitriol. 

Action on Insects. — Alvood found that a 3 per cent solution and 
even a 9 'per cent solution does not kill cabbage grubs and lice. 
Neither does it kill the larvae of the gooseberry saw-fly, Nematui ven- 
triculoiius, Kl. 

Use. — Botrytis cinerea (grey rob of the vine). — Amongst the sub- 
stances recommended to combat this fungus two preparations have been 
recommended and given good results ; they both contain alum or sulphate 
• of alumina, feokolnicki’s contains 20 per cent alumed plaster {alumed 
plaster is obtained by adding 10 per cent of alum to plaster beaten up 
with water and reheating it], that of Baron de Chefdebien 3 per cent 
of aluminium sulphate. [The composition of both these mixtures has 
been given under calcium bisulphite and talc.] The two compositions 
were successfully used in Brazil and in the department of the Gironde, 
and their efficacy is undoubted, yet De la Bathie got no result by using 
a bouillie containing 0*5 of alum or sulphate of alumina and a little lime. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Alum has been 
advised and frequently used for a very long time to combat this louse, 
^me results were got by a solutiou of 2 per cent alum and 4 per cent 
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soda. Mohr advises a mixture containing 4 per cent alum and 5 per 
cent amylic alcohol (fusel oil) to destroy larvae without down at the 
moment they are hatched from the winter egg [Nov.-Deo.]. But this 
mixture does not seem to kill eggs and adults. The r6le of amylic 
alcohol in the destruction of these larvae is not unimportant, for no 
appreciable result was got in recent trials made with concentrated 
solutions of alum alone. This method is, moreover, contested by 
Muhlberg. Advised by Radan in 1872 to combat the phylloxera 
Mouillefert found the dose of 100 grammes of alum (say 3-^ oz.) per 
stock without action on the insect but apt to kill the vine. 

56. Silicate of Alumina (clay). — Occurrence. — Pure silicate of 
alumina is known as kaolin (“ china clay ”) and “ plastic clay ” ; mixed 
with carbonate of lime it forms potters' clay. 

Properties. — Mixed with water, clay forms a supple, plastic, and 
unctuous paste. 

Use, — In virtue of its special properties clay is used to guarantee 
the bark of trees against the bites of leporides or to asphyxiate xylo- 
phagous insects. Por this purpose it is mixed with cow -dung and often 
with ox-blood or curdled milk The following insects inter alia may 
be got rid of in this way : — 

Agrilus sinuatus, 01. (burn-cow of the pear-tree). — To prevent 
the burn -cow from laying its eggs the trunks and branches of the tree 
are coated with potters’ clay ; to fight the larvae and asphyxiate them in 
their burrows the whole of the bark must be coated with a mixture of 
potters’ clay and cow-dung, and a band of^cloth applied on this coat. 
Goethe found this treatment good. It can also be used against scolytes 
and bostriches such as Scohjtns Prunl, Ratzeb. (scolytus of the plum), 
Scolytus ruguhsus, Koch (rugose scolytus), Tomicas dispar, Fbr. (bos- 
triche different). To protect fruit trees against these three insects the 
trunk and branches are coated with a mixture of lime and clay. 

Cochineals . — To kill cochineals a very old method consists in 
coating the trees invaded with the following composition ; Clay, soot, 
cow-dung, sulphur beaten up with water to a pasty consistency. 

RabMts , — To prevent rabbits from nibbling the bark of fruit trees 
these are coated at their base with one of the following preparations : 

(1) Potters’ clay 2 lb., cow-dung 2 lb,, ox-gall 1 lb., bullock’s blood 
1 lb. This mixture is stirred up with pur in to a pasty consistency. 

(2) Potters’ clay 2 lb., curdled milk 2 gallons, blood 2 gallons, purin 
6 gallons. (3) Asafetida 1^ lb., blood 8 gallons, with stfjfficient cow- 
dung and clay to give a smooth paste. The odour of these coatings 
being very repugnant to rabbits keeps them at a distance. 

57. Zinc Sulphide, ZnS. — Preparation. — By adding sodium sul- 
phide to a solution of zinc sulphate. The white precipitate is filtered 
and washed. 

Properties. — Zinc sulphide is insoluble in water. 

— Fairchild used a zinc sulphide bouillie, made by precipitating 
8ulp}iide of zinc by a solution of liver of sulphur against (1) Phyllo- 
$ph<^ropsidea, E. and E. (spots of the leaves of the chestnut) and 
(2) Entomsoporium maculatiim (spots of the leaves of the pear- 
in (1) appreciable, in (2) nil. 
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58. Zinc Chloride, ZnCIg. — Preparations, — By dissolving zinc 
clippings [or zinc scrap] in dilute hydrochloric acid. By evaporating 
the solution the anhydrous salt, butter of zinc, is obtained.- 

Properties. — Zinc chloride is a white deliquescent solid soluble in 
water in all proportions ; exposed to air it liquefies rapidly. 

Actipn on Fungi, — Zinc chloride behaves like zinc sulphate 
(Wuthrich). All renaarks made on zinc sulphate (farther on) apply to 
zinc chloride. Tried comparatively against copper compounds on the 
Peronospora viticola^ De By., by Sbrozzi, its effect was inferior to blue 
vitriol. By the use of a 1 per cent solution the uredospores of Piiccinia 
eoronata, Corda, are checked in their development [Hitchcock and 
Carleton], 

59. Zinc Sulphate, ZnS 04 , 7H.p (white copperas). — Prepara- 
tion, — By roasting crude zinc sulphide at a low temperature a mixture 
of zinc and iron sulphates is formed which is dried and calcined to de- 
compose the sulphate of iron. The mass is then lixiviated with hot water, 
filtered, and the solution of zinc sulphate evaporated to crystallization. 

Properties. — Zinc sulphate forms colourless crystals with a bitter 
styptic taste. It dissolves in times its weight of water at 15° C. and 
in its water of crystallization at 100° C. It is used in medicine as an 
emetic in doses of 8-15 grains, as a colly ria, gargle, and injection. 
It is used as a disinfectant ; it acts like sulphate of iron. 

Action of Zinc Sulphate on Plants. — Sulphate of zinc shares 
the property that the sulphates of iron, copper, and other salts have of 
stimulating the growth and vitality of the plant if absorbed in small 
doses and of being poisonous iu large doses. 

In 1869 Raulin described this action on Aspergillus niger. Richards 
then Ono examined this property of zinc sulphate on Aspergillm niger, 
Penicillum glaucum, and the algre Protococcus and Chroococctis, Stigeo- 
clonium and Hormidium, and determined the stimulating action of zinc 
salts. As soon as the dose is higher than that required for stimulation, 
these salts retard or prevent the formation of spores. The dose re- 
quired to stimulate algae is much less than that required to stimulate 
fungi. Kanda made similar trials with Pisum and found that the 
stimulating action of zinc sulphate is produced when the nutritive 
solutions do not contain more than 0 ‘0000001 5 to 0-0000030 per cent 
of zinc sulphate. Nobbe, Bassler, and Will found that peas and maize 
died in three days if the nutritive medium in which they grew contained 
1 per cent of zinc as nitrate of zinc. This poisonous action is much 
less pronounced and sometimes does not occur iu darkness (Baumann). 
Many plants, chiefly conifers, bear without injury 1 per cent sulphate 
of zinc without dying but afterwards show great defects in growth 
(Baumann). Konig found in fact 2-78 per cent of zinc in the ash of 
beech and maple stunted by slow poisoning by zinc. There even exist 
plants which seek media rich in zinc minerals for their development ; 
these are Viola lutea {forma calaminaHa) and Thlaspi alpestre. Zinc 
salts behave like blue vitriol and other poisonous salts in nutritive 
solutions where the roots are in direct contact with the soluble salts; 
these are poisonous in comparatively small doses because the plants 
readily absorl^them in large quantities, but the same plants cultivated 
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ia the soil bear strong doses because they are there converted into in 
soluble salts, the roots of which only absorb small quantities incapable 
of producing a poisonous effect. Haselhoff and Gossel found that the 
presence of 0*235 per cent of zinc oxide in a soil does not injure vegeta- 
tion but that zinc sulphate in the same dose calculated as oxide was 
poisonous. 

Action of Zinc Sulphate on Cryptogamic Par^ites. — Accord- 
ing to comparative experiments by Wuthrich zinc sulphate acts like 
green vitriol, and in the same doses as the latter destroys the spores of 
different fungi. It is thus like green vitriol 10 times less poisonous 
than blue vitriol and 100 times less active than mercuric chloride, 
the . three ‘salts being used in solutions containing their- chemical 
equivalents. 

Phytophthora infestans, De By, — The conidia treated by a 0*0143 
per cent solution are weakened, and after fifteen hours in a 0*143 p#r 
cent solution destroyed. The zoospores of this fungus are stunned in 
a minute in a 0T43 per cent solution and killed in fifteen hours, 

Peronospora viticola, De By. — The conidia are weakened by a 
0*00143 per cent solution. Their growth is stopped by 0‘0143 per cent 
solution. 

Puccinia graminis . — The uredospores and the aecidospores are 
arrested in their growth by the action of a 0‘143 per cent solution. 

TJstilago Carho (smut). — The growth of the conidia is retarded by 
a 0*143 per cent solution, but they are nqt killed by a 1*430 per cent 
solution. According to Madame de Ponsard, spores immersed for four 
hours in a 1 per cent solution partially germinated, 

Claviceps purpttrea, Tul. (ergot). — The conidia are not killed by a 
1*43 per cent solution. 

Use. — Peronospora inticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — Follow- 
ing experiments by Wnthrich who showed that the action of zinc 
sulphate on the spores of this fungi is evident though comparatively 
weak, Guocdenovic made experiments with a 1*0-1*5 per cent zinc 
carbonate with a bouillie made by mixing solutions of zinc sulphate and 
sodium carbonate. The results were not comparable with those ob- 
tained by the Burgundy bouillie nor the bouillie bordelaise. Passerini^s 
experiments also showed that a bouillie with a zinc sulphate basis had 
no curative action, like copper bouillies. 

Ustilago . — Advised by Mme, de Ponsard in 1 per ce^t doses for dis- 
infecting seed-com, zinc sulphate did not give the results expected. 
Loverdo regards its prophylactic action, as doubtful and inefficient. 
He regards the salt as unfit to replace copper salts. 

Phylloxera vastatrix,' Planch. ^Mouillefert Completely destroyed 
the phylloxeras on an infested root by steeping it in a 1 per cent solu- 
tion of zinc sulphate. 

6o. Borate of Zinc, ZnB^Oy, — Preparation. — By precipitating 
a solution of zinc sulphate by [a solution of] borax. On mixing the 
concentrated solutions a gelatinous precipitate is obtained. » 

Vy^-;-Galloway examined on rust the effects of a bouillie made by 
precipitating 133 grammes of zinc sulphate by a concentrated solution 
; : Of 133 grammes of borax and making the whole up to litres. Oats 
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'and summer wheat treated on 6, 16, 20 June and 5 July were 
free from rust and gave %n excellent yield in grain, 284 grammes 
against 240 grammes on the check plot of the same size. He re- 
garded this preparation as efficient against rust. Fairchild was less 
fortunate. The experiments undertaken by him to prevent — 

Phyllosticta spharopsidea^ E. and E. (spots of the leaves of the 
chestnut), Entomosponum maculatum (spots of the leaves of the 
pear, leaf scald), gave a negative result. 

6 1. Silicate of Zinc. — Phyllosticta sphc^ropsidea and Entomo- 
sporium maculatum, Lev. — Silicate of zinc bouillie produces no per- 
ceptible effect. 

62. Zinc Ferrocyanide. — The zinc ferrocyanide bouillie examined 
by Fairchild although perfectly adherent had no appreciable effect 
against Entomosporium maculatum , Lev. (spots of the leaf of the pear- 
ttee), whilst injuring the leaf. 

63. Sulphocarbolate of Zinc,— The phenol sulpbonic salt of zinc 
cannot prevent Peronospora viticola (mildew), nor replace copper pre- 
parations. All attempts to replace copper salts by zinc salts have 
failed, because the latter have no salutary effect except in large doses 
with which plants cannot be put in contact ; besides as the sporicidic 
capacity of zinc salts is not superior to iron salts, they can in no 
way act similarly to copper salts, and can never replace these in their 
numerous prophylactic and therapeutic applications. 

64. Cadmium Sulphate, CdS 044 H 30 . — Preparation, — By 
roasting cadmiferous blendls, or by dissolving cadmium oxide or car- 
bonate in sulphuric acid. 

Properties. — Cadmium sulphate is very soluble in water; it 
dissolves in a little less than double its weight of water ; its crystals 
are colourless. By dissolving sulphate of cadmium by an excess of 
soda or by milk of lime, a white gelatinous cadmium hydrate is 
obtained soluble in ammonia. 

Use. — Peronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — Cad- 
mium sulphate was tried comparatively against copper sulphate, like- 
wise a bouillie made from cadmium sulphate and milk of lime was tried 
against bouillie bordelaise. Eavaz and Bonnet made in 1898 five 
sprayings on vines, 14 and 25 May, 22 June and 3 August, and 
some days before the fall of the leai with (1) 0‘5, 1*0, and 2 per 
cent bouillie; (2) a 0-5 and 0*25 per cent solution of sulphate of 
cadmium on a neighbouring plot ; (3) spraying with bouillie bordelaise 
of 0*5, 1*0, and 2*0 per cent, and (4) a solution of copper sulphate of 
0*25 and 0*5 per cent. They found that preparations with a cadmium 
basis of equal strength had the same anticryptogamic effect as those 
with a copper basis. Analogous experiments by Sbrozzi, and by 
Gruocdenovic, did not give such favourable residts ; they found the 
action of preparations with a cadmium basis always inferior to corre- 
sponding preparations with a copper basis, and regard cadmium salts 
as inoapable of replacing copper salts in the struggle against anti- 
cryptogamic diseases of plants. Passerini also found that cadmium 
salts are incapable of replacing copper salts, because their anti- 
cryptogamio»aotion is too weak. 



CHAPTEE X. 

IRON PEROXIDE — IRON BOUILLIES — IRON SULPHIDE — IRON 
CHLORIDE — GREEN VITRIOL — POTASSIUM FEEROCYANIDE — 
PRUSSIAN BLUE. 

65. Hydrate of Sesquioxide of Iron (Ferric Hydrate), Fe2(H0^. 
— Preparation. — By precipitating a solution of sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol) by caustic alkali or by milk of lime. 

FeSO^ + 2KOH = Fe(OH), + K.SO^. 

FeSOj + Ca(OB[).j = Fe(OH ).2 + CaSO^. 

The hydrate of the protoxide of iron, ferrous hydrate, a greenish- white 
precipitate which is first formed, oxidizes afterwards in contact with 
the air, and is converted into hydrate of sesquioxide of iron ferric 
hydrate, which is yellowish-brown. 

2Fe(OH), + H^O -I- 0 = Fe. 2 (OH)^. 

The bouillies used against plant diseases were made from 1-15 lb. 
of green vitriol and ^-8 lb. of quicklime per 10 gallons of water. 
Their preparation is similar to the bouillie bordelaise. The green 
vitriol is dissolved in 5 gallons of water, and the quicklime made into 
milk of lime is run with 5 gallons of water into the green vitriol 
solution with suitable stirring. The bouillie should have a slight 
alkaline reaction. 

Properties. — The ferric bouillie has the physical properties of the 
bouillie bordelaise and behaves like the latter, Iwth as to its adherence 
and the solubility of its precipitate by atmospheric agents. 

Action of the Ferric Bouillie on Plants. — There exists between 
the iron bouillie and sulphate of iron (green vitriol) the same relation 
as between bouillie bordelaise and sulphate of copper’ (blue vitriol). 
The sulphuric acid of the sulphate of iron being neutralized is in an 
inert and insoluble form ; the sulphate of lime does not scorch the 
leaves like green vitriol solutions exceeding 2 per cent. But the 
hydrate of se^uioxids of iron engulfed in the sulphate of lime, and in 
an excess of lime, has not however such a rapid action on the chlorotic 
condition of the plants treated as solutions of green vitriol. . Du four 
has shown that iron placed in contact with the plant in this slightly 
soluble form is none the less absorbed wherever the leaf is touched 
by the ferruginous bouillie. Chlorotic plants after several sprayings 
with this bouillie show green places at all points of contact. Never- 
theless, the ^ect of these bouillies is nil if a strong dose of sulphate 
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^c)f iron be not used. Whilst 1 per cent solutions of ferrous and ferric 
salts produce a stimulating effect on the plant, it requires 3-15 per 
cent of hydrated oxide of iron to produce the same effect, and it is 
necessary to apply these bouillies in sprayings several times a year. 
Lagarrique recommends to apply them every fifteen days. Several 
scientific observers have imagined that the’ stimulating effect of copper 
bouillies was to be attributed to the sulphate of iron present in greater 
or less amount in commercial sulphate of copper. In their opinion 
pure copper sulphate free from iron would have no salutary effect on 
the plant and could not be absorbed by it without injuring its health. 
The mixed bouillies of sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper re- 
oommeuded to accentuate the stimulating effect of bouillie bordelaise 
are : — 

Pellegrini’s, 1 lb. of blue vitriol, 1 lb. of green vitriol, 1 lb. of quick- 
liwie in 10 gallons of water. A der hold's, 19 lb. of blue vitriol, 1 lb. of 
green vitriol, 20 Ib. of quicklime in 100 gallons of water. Sorauer’s, 
19^ lb. of blue vitriol, ^ lb. of green vitriol, 20 lb. of lime in 100 
gallons. Goucdenovic, who examined the action of these bouillies 
compared with those of pure sulphate of copper, found they were in 
no way superior as stimulants. One cannot understand in fact how 
a copper bouillie containing only 0‘l-0*05 per cent green vitriol as 
hydrated oxide of iron can produce any stimulating effect when it is 
necessary to use 3 per cent of this oxide to produce the same effect 
with a ferric bouillie. 

Action of Ferric Bouillies on Fungi.— The hydrated oxide of 
iron has no pronounced toxic action on the spores of fungi, and cannot 
in any case replace the hydrated oxide of copper in the struggle 
against cryptogamic disease. Although green vitriol be ten times less 
toxic for plants and fungi than blue vitriol, these relations do not exist 
between the corresponding iron and copper oxides. The numerous 
experiments to replace the costly cupric bouillie by bouillies with a 
hydrated oxide of irou base have given no result in the struggle against 
plant diseases due to parasitic fungi. 

Phyiophihora infestans, De By. (potato disease). — Iron bouillies 
have been more especially tried against this disease as substitutes for 
bouillie bordelaise. Giltay’s experiments with a bouillie of 1 per cent 
green vitriol and ^ per cent of lime gave negative results. Sempotowsky 
tried stronger bouillies, but they had no more effect in diminishing or 
preventing the potato disease than the 1 per cent solution. Steglich 
also p Dints out the bad effects on potatoes by treatment with iron 
bouillies containing 2-4 par cent of sulphate of iron. 

Gheosporium ampehphagum, Sacc. (grape rot). — Pellegrini ob- 
taiu-jd very good results in overcoming this disease with a bouillie 
consisting of 1 lb. of blue vitriol, 1 lb. of green vitriol, and 1 lb. of lime 
in 10 gallons of water. 

Entomosporium maculatu7n, Lev. (spots of the leaf of the pear- 
tree, leaf scald). — Fairchild did not cure this disease by using a bouillie 
consisting of 0*6 per cent of hydrated oxide of iron prepar^ by pre- 
cipitating green vitriol by caustic potash. 

66, 5ulpI||deof Iron (Ferrous Sulphide), FeS^. — Preparation. 
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— By precipitating green vitriol by an alkaline sulphide. It forms j 
black gelatinous powder. , 

Properties. — Insoluble in water. Readily oxidizes in air. , 

Use. — Galloway tried against the rust of oats and wheat a bouillie 
of sulphide of iron obtained by precipitating 28 lb. of green vitriol by 
M lb. of liver of sulphur and thinning down the whole to 100 gallons. 
In spite of four sprayings, 6, 16 , 20 June and 5 July, the result 
was negative, as might have been foreseen, looking to the insolubility of 
iron sulphide in atmospheric agents. Fairchild used this bouillie 
against Entomosporium maculatum (spots of the leaf of the pear-tr^, 
leaf scald) and Phyllosticta sphceropsidea, E. and E. (spots of the leaf 
of the chestnut). The experiments showed that it was not capable 
of circumscribing or preventing these diseases, but that it caused 
serious damage to the leaves of the plants treated. 

67. Iron Chloride, Fe2Cle6H20. — Fh^paratlon. — By dissolvmg 
iron in aqua regia or by passing a current of chlorine into a solution 
of protochloride of iron (ferrous chloride). The solution concentrated 
by boiling yields on cooling orange red crystals of ferric chloride. 

Properties. — Very soluble in water. Its solutions coagulate 
blood and act as hemostats in medicine. 

Use. — Galloway found a i per cent solution sprayed every ten days 
on wheat fields preserved them against rust. The treated plot showed 
no rust. The check plot showed twelve plants attacked. This action, 
which greatly resembles the action of soluble salts of copper, is ap- 
parently only due to the exceptional vigour of the cereals due to this 
treatment. Moreover, Hitchcock and Carleton have shown that a 
1 per cent solution of perchloride of iron can only interfere slightly 
with the vitality of the spores of Puccinia coronata, Corda (crown rust 
of oats), and Wuthrich has proved that it requires a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron to kill the uredospores of Puccinia graminisj 
Pers. (linear rust). At the same strength as the persulphate of iron, 
ferric chloride is directly assimilable by the leaf and acts as a powerful 
stimulant of the vital functions of the plant. As a tonic, perchloride 
of iron may be of use in the struggle against the diseases of plants, 
but it cannot be ranked as an anticryptogamie substance capable of 
killing the spores of fungi. 

Entomosporium maculatum (spots of the leaf of the pear), PhyU 
losticta spharopsideaj E. and E. (disease of the leaf of ^he chestnut). — 
Fairchild used to combat these two fungi a mixture of 1 per cent of 
ferric chloride, 1 per cent of carbolic acid, even 0*5 per cent of each of 
these substances. Without any action on the development of these 
diseases, the two mixtures seriously scorched the leaves. 

Chlorosis. — Sfcevignon made comparative trials with perchloride of 
iron and green vitriol, and found that the action of the perchloride was 
much more rapid than that of the sulphate. He obtained the best 
results by making incisions in the bark of the stocks, s^nd coating the 
wounds with a 40 per cent solution of perchloride of iron ; fifteen days 
after tr^tment the chlorotic vines were quite green. Comparative 
vrith hydrochloric acid itself have shown that it is the iron which 
if ^ the active element and not the hydrochloric acid. 
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<S8. Sulphate of Iron, syn. Qreen Vitriol, FeSO^THgO.— Pre- 
paration. — (1) By roasting iron pyrites and lixiviating the product 
(2) By slow oxidation in the air of pyritic shale. (3) By dissolving 
iron turnings [or scrap iron] in dilute sulphuric acid. By concentrating 
the solution to 40® B., it abandons green crystals responding to the 
formula FeSO^TH^O. 

Proptvt\^s,~Soluhility, 100 parts of crystallized green vitriol dis- 
solved in 143 parts of water at 15® C., and in 30 parts of water at 
100® C. To prepare solutions of green vitriol it is best to use boiling 
water ; they must then be kept in closed vessels, for the salt is readily 
converted into a slightly soluble basic sulphate of sesquioxide of 
iron in contact with the air; green vitriol has a styptic, astringent 
taste. 

Action of Qreen Vitriol on Qreen Plants. — Iron is invariably 
prSsent in all green plants, but often in very small quantity. As to 
its distribution in the plant, it may be said to be present more especially 
in all the green parts, without being, however, entirely absent in 
other parts of the plant. Iron may be considered as necessary to 
plants as to man and animals. Its absence produces a pathological 
condition known as chlorosis. Culture experiments have shown that 
the plant cannot develop itself normally in absence of iron. The 
necessary quantity is very small, and 2-5 milligrammes sufl&ce for a 
cereal plant (Knop). Sachs induced artificial chlorosis by cultivating 
plants in a soil in which iron was excluded. Experiments made in' 
nutritive solutions show that the seed may germinate and the young 
plant grow normally in the absence of iron ; the small quantity of iron 
present in the seed amply suffices in the beginning to allow a normal 
growth, but later on a fresh portion of iron becomes indispensable or 
the plant gets into a bad state. Knop proved that the amount of iron 
in a gland was sufficient to prevent chlorosis of the young oak for two- 
years. The plants which succeed best are those treated with a 0*15 per 
cent solution of green vitriol ; a stronger dose than 0*2 per cent is often 
injurious. The absence of green in plants deprived of iron has given 
rise to the idea that iron takes part in the formation of that colour, but 
we are far from knowing exactly what is its role in the formation of 
chlorophyll. Formerly it was believed that iron entered into the com- 
position of chlorophyll as in the hiemoglobin of the blood, but this 
opinion is not entertained at the present time. The analysis of purified 
chlorophyll and the demonstrations of Armand Gautier and Hoppe- 
Seyler prove, in fact, that iron does not enter into the chemical composi- 
tion of the green parts of plants. Certain recent discoveries, however, 
lead us to suppose that there exists along with chlorophyll substances 
of analogous composition containing iron. Iron is not only indispens- 
able to the normal formation of chlorophyll, but it has a favourable 
action generally on the life of the plant. Green vitriol applied to the 
surface of a green orange becomes yellow by the absence of iron salts and 
restores to it its primitive colour. Brogniart, Gris, and Treviranus have 
alneady described this and produced drawings made on the leaves to 
show the local action of green vitriol. Millardet and Knop believe tKat 
like blue vitiiol green vitriol acts without penetrating the leaf, for 
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they were not able to find ponderable quantities in the organs cured* 
Of a contrary opinion Dufour describes the absorption of these salts 
by the surface of the leaf, and Weiss and Wiesner have shown that iron 
which enters into the plant exists there in organic combination which 
may have escaped Millardet and Knop. Frank, Kruger, and Vedrosi 
regard green vitriol as equal to blue vitriol as a stimulant of the plant, 
and believe that a very small dose suffices .to produce a visible and 
salutary effect. These two salts seem to act in quite the same manner 
on plants with this difference, that copper salts possess an action ten 
times stronger than iron salts taking into account their different 
chemical equivalent. Shrubs which annually undergo the classical 
treatment with bouillie bordelaise, likewise those which are treated with 
solutions of green vitriol, acquire a greatly increased vitality which in- 
creases assimilation and a longer vitality which enables trees to preserve 
their leaves in autumn much longer than those untreated. These fa«ts 
prove that iron is the active chemical agent in the formation of 
chlorophyll, stimulating its functions, and in that way also it becomes 
the indirecii provider of starch, sugar, and cellulose for the plant. 
Without iron, on the other hand, the plant eventually dies because 
assimilation of carbonic acid becomes impossible. The role of iron there- 
fore seems analogous to that of potassium, the absence of the latter 
element also inducing the anaemia of plants. The substitution of iron 
for potassium according to Griffiths’ experiments would be very ad- 
vantageous in the struggle against the cryptogamic diseases of plants. 
Potash is very favourable to the developme*atof fungi, whilst green vitriol 
is injurious. The substitution of green vitriol for potassic manures 
whilst giving the same physiological results would have the effect of 
circumscribing the cryptogamic diseases of plants. Desjardin had al- 
ready observed the great resistance of plants treated with green vitriol 
to disease. Ohavie- Leroy certifies that the simultaneous use of green 
vitriol and gypsum preserves grain crops from rust and laying; it 
diminishes ergot, the fall of the flower of the vine, stops the canker of 
apple and pear trees, and causes the gum of stone-fruit *trees to dis- 
appear. Like gypsum, green vitriol used in the soil acts on the latter 
from a physical and chemical point of view. Boussingault agrees with 
Sachs, Stohmann and Knop (1) that it oxidizes the organic matter of 
humus and hastens its decomposition ; (2) that it fixes ammonia in the 
soil ; (3) that it aids the plant to absorb the phosphoric acid in the 
^il. Thenard and Joulie state that phosphate of lime is converted 
in the soil, in contact with oxide of iron, into phosphate of protoxide of 
iron soluble in water charged with carbonic acid ; the ferric phosphate 
formed would afterwards be reduced by the organic matter. In 1859 
Knop was already convinced of the action of iron as a vehicle for 
phosphoric acid. Like gypsum, green vitriol effects a radical change 
in the soil by the decomposition of the insoluble minerals which con- 
tain potash. Green vitriol forma an equivalent of a soluble potash 
salt and thus renders the richness of the soil available for the plant. 
It follows that green vitriol having always a beneficial action on crops 
is thus capable of increasing the yield and that chiefly a? regards 
;^nt8 to which potash is necessary. Where carbonate pf lime is the 
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cause of the chlorosis, green vitriol has a very intense ameliorative 
action and must be used in large doses. It acts on the soil by de- 
stroying the soluble carbonate of lime and on the plant by revivifying 
the juices and imparting to them new vigour, for the excess of carbonate 
of lime exhausts the acid juices of the root which then cease to act. 
It follows from Vernet’s experiments that the use of green vitriol in 
5 per cent solution with 5 per cent of sulphuric acid gives still better 
results ; this acid decomposes the carbonate of lime and enables the 
green vitriol to come in contact with the roots as such. Chlorosis 
was in this way made to disappear in soils containing 19^25 per cent 
of carbonate of lime. As to the form under which the iron ought to 
be applied to the roots it is not definitely settled, neither do we know 
what salt of iron is most easily assimilated by plants and under what 
form the iron is conveyed the most easily’ from cell to cell. Ferrous 
salts [of which green vitriol is one] are always, it is supposed, converted 
intB ferric salts in contact with the oxygen of the .air in the soil. 
However, many facts appear to contradict this opinion ; the most differ- 
ent ferrous and ferric salts are capable of remedying the pathological 
condition produced by a deficiency of iron. These salts spread by 
copious spraying on the roots act before the ferrous salts (green vitriol, 
etc.) can have had the time to be converted into ferric salts. If the 
ferric salts are more active on the other hand, the ferrous salts render 
the same service in a longer time. It must be mentioned that green 
vitriol ferrous sulphate must be used in a much more dilute condition 
than ferric sulphate. The fo^m most favourable for artificial cultures 
is the phosphate of iron which the roots assimilate after rendering it 
soluble. The following observation speaks in favour of the absorption 
of iron under the form of ferrous salts : plants which live in marshes, 
rich in green vitriol, possess great accumulations of iron as 'ferric 
oxide in certain of their organs. {Trapa natans contains in its ash 
68*6. per cent of ferric oxide.) These deposits cannot be otherwise 
explained than by the precipitation by oxygen of soluble ferrous salts 
being conveyed through the plant and so converted into insoluble ferric 
salts. According to Mokrzecki it is possible that green vitriol may be 
absorbed by the plant, and conveyed by the sap. The rapid and 
radical cure of chlorosis by injection into the trunk of dilute solutions 
of green vitriol which in no way affect the good working of the circula- 
tion is a convincing proof. 

It follows, therefore, that iron may be supplied to the plant under 
any form, and that ferric salts as well as ferrous, organic and inorganic 
salts of iron are capable of curing chlorosis. (Gris has shown that the 
sulphate, tartrate, malate, and acetate of iron in the dose of O'fi per 
cent when they are used in sprayings on the leaf produce an analogous 
effect.) It must be admitted, in fact, that the roots can convert the 
iron into a compound fit to circulate through the organs of the plant, 
and to produce the remarkable physiological effects described above. 
If a certain dose be exceeded the iron becomes injurious, if given in 
excess it is mortal. Different plants behave very differently with the 
same dose of iron. Whilst certain plants suffer with a dose of 0*05 
per cent of green vitriol in an artificial culture medium, trees may sup- 
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port iojeefeioa 3 of a 0*25-0 *6 per cent solution of the same substance. 
!ihe injurious action of green vitriol depends greatly on the nature cR 
the plant to which it is applied. Aqueous plants very fond of water 
are much more sensitive than plants not fond of water. Mosses, for 
example, feel the action of green vitriol much more than cereals. 
A strong dose of green vitriol has a specially injurious action on the 
vital functions of the plant ; thus Mayer found that, used for grain crops, 
it hindered the grain from forming in the ear. 

TABLE XXI . — Showing the Number of lb, of Green Vitriol which Wheat f Bye, 
Barley, and Oats, resj>ectively, can bear %,er 16C0 lb. of Soil. 

Grain Crop, Lb. of Green Vitriol. 


Wheat . 

4 

Bye . 

10 

Barley . * 

20 

Oats 

20 


Whilst barley is unable to form its grain if the dose of green vitriol 
contained in the soil is above that given in Table XXI, oats resist 
better. The injurious action of green vitriol is explained by the fact 
that in presence of tannins and certain other analogous 'products it is 
readily decomposed into insoluble organic compounds and sulphuric 
acid. The latter causes at a certain concentration the corrosion of the 
cellular tissue and disturbs the osmotic phenomena of the cell-walls. 
Deherain and Grandeau in France, Wrightson, GrifiSths, and Munro 
in England, have shown that 60 kilogrammes per hectare (-^ cwt. per 
acre) may always be used with advantage, whilst a dose of 250 kilo- 
grammes per hectare (2 cwb. per acre) was often injurious. 

Action of Green Vitriol on Fungi. — Iron is not only necessary 
to green plants, but a small quantity of this product would also seem 
to be required by parasitic plants with no chlorophyll. The latter are, 
however, more sensitive to green vitriol, which, like bine vitriol, is often 
a violent poison for them. As to spores it has been shown that the 
injurious action is connected with the penetration of the green vitriol 
through the exterior membrane. If this penetration dbes not occur 
the action is nil, if it occurs vitality is arrested. Iron like copper may 
be found in the interior of the spores by means of certain reagents. 
To determine if green vitriol has penetrated the spores, these, after 
steeping in the green vitriol solution, are washed for fifteen minutes, 
then they are placed in a bath of yellow or red prussiate of potash and 
a little hydrochloric acid. If the iron has been absorbed the spore 
becomes blue. Wuthrich found this absorption in all cases where the 
spore was dead after immersion in vitriol According to the experi- 
ments made up to now on fungi, green vitriol acts identically with blue 
vitriol, which, however, is the more energetic. Wuthrich concludes that 
the doses of green vitriol and of blue vitriol which produce the same 
action on the spores of different fungi are proportional to the chemical 
equivalents of these salts, green vitriol, these proportions preserved 
being ten times weaker. 

The following are the amounts of green vitriol and blue vitriol 
required to stop the growth of spores : — 



table the Strength of Solutions of Blue and Green Vitriol 

• Required to Kill Spores of . 



Green Vitriol, 
Per Cent, 

Blue Vitriol, 
Per Cent. 

Phytophthoia infestans . 

0139 

0-0125 Wuthricb 

Peronogpora viticola 

0-139 

0-0125 

Ugtilago oarbo 

1*39 

0-125 

♦ • • 

5 00 

0-5 Boiret 

Puocioia graminis . 

1-39 

0-125 Wathrich 

Clavioepa purpurea . 

13-9 

0-0125 


’^Froni the above “table spores have not the same resistance to green vitriol. 
Whilst some are very sensitive others are very resistant, and support do^s 
poisonous to certain green plants. The quantity required to destroy some 
of them is so great that there can be no question of their destmction en 
the nurse plants by green vitriol, for the latter plants would be hilled as 
well as the parasites. That is why blue vitriol can never be replaced 
by green vitriol in fighting the cryptogamic diseases of plants. When 
the parasites can be attacked without injury to the plant, green vitriol 
is an excellent cryptogamic j its use in the treatment of anthracnose is 
a striking example. Although green vitriol be less utilized in agri- 
cultural medicine than blue vitriol, its use against the cryptogamic 
parasites of our cultivated plants is a necessity in many cases. Where 
its action is ,not sufficient to destroy the spores of the fungi by impart- 
ing greater vigour to the plant, it enables it to contend more readily 
a^inst its parasites. Galloway has shown that sprayings with green 
vitriol absolutely incapable of killing the spores of rust, nevertheless 
almost entirely eliminated this disease from the grain crop. The same 
appli^ to the Ctaviceps purpurea (ergot), a fungus reputed to have a very 
great resistance to green vitriol, the ravages of which may, however, 
be considerably diminished by spraying therewith. Each time that 
green vitriol has been used as a manure for cultivated plants, or sprayed 
thereon, improvement has resulted as well as a considerable diminution 
in diseased plants. 

The Action of Green Vitriol on Insects. — Green vitriol has no 
action on hard-skinned insects, for it is not absorbed so long as the skin 
is intact (Parisot), The mucous membranes, on the other hand, may 
absorb poisonous doses ; taken through the mouth iron salts are violent 
poisons. Amongst mammals a small amount of iron salt may cause 
death by stopping the action of the heart (Eabnteau). Ferric salts 
are more dangerous than ferrous salts, because they coagulate the 
soluble albumen and thus arrest the circulation of the vital liquids. 
Ferric salts ought, therefore, to be regarded as violent poisons. The 
acftiom on insects does not make itself felt unless absorbed by the mouth, 
eating the leaves sprayed with iron salts. 

Use of Green Vitriol. — From time immemorial ferruginous 
manures were used to improve crops. The Eomans knew the good 
effect of iron and utilized as a manure certain soils, rich in oxide of 
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iron, stilt in use -in Italy under the name of “Terra rosa'*. In 
Champagne, likewise, pyritie shales have been used in vineyards fo? 
centuries. In the North of Prance, Picardy, Ardennes, Normandy, 
and in Plandei-s, there are used for the same purpose the ashes of 
Picardy which contain much iron pyrites. These are not only used 
to double the yield of meadows but also to strengthen cereals. As- 
tonished at the results obtained by the use of these ferruginous 
manures, Eus^ba Gris, Professor of Chemistry at Chatillon sur Saone, 
tried to ascertain the cause. His experiments showed that the green 
vitriol formed by the slow oxidation of the pyrites in the soil was the 
active cause. As far back as 1840 he recommended green vitriol to im- 
prove crops and to contend against chlorosis. The researches of his 
son, Arthur Gris, and Knop enabled the function to be explained and^ 
extended its use. Gradually it entered common use to contend against 
the crypt ogamic diseases of plants. Green vitriol may be used in 
different ways; in cultivation on the large scale it is spread as crystals, 
or in 3-5 per cent solution, by watering carts ; it may also be sown by 
hand as a fine powder intimately mixed with dry earth. To cure trees 
of chlorosis and parasitic diseases, the incorporation of green vitriol in 
the soil may be replaced by spraying on plants or even by injection 
into the trunks of the trees. Used in that way the action of green vitriol 
is felt much quicker than when it is absorbed by the roots. 

Use of Qreen Vitriol as a Weed- killer. — All plants being more 
or less sensitive to the action of green vitriol, it is evident that by 
using a determinate quantity of this sajt all the plants which have 
a less resistance can be eliminated from a given crop. -Thus grain 
crops possess a surprising resistance to this product, and it is possible 
to destroy all the weeds in a field of grain without injuring the crop. 
Steglich has treated different adult plants with a 20 per cent solution 
of green vitriol and obtained the following results : Grain crops are 
not attacked ; peas, trefoil, linseed, charlock suffer from this treatment ; 
potatoes, beets, haricots, lupins are greatly damaged ; mustard is 
killed. Stender confirms Steglich s results. He treated cultivated 
plants with a 15 per cent solution of green vitriol by spreading it at 
the rate of 4 hectolitres per hectare (35*2 gallons per acre) and found 
no damage on cereals, blue lupin, red trefoil, colza, poppy, and carrot, 
but moderate damage on peas, flax, and serradelle (? saw wort); 
finally much damage on millet, rape, white mustard, potatoes, and 
beet. Twenty- five per cent solutions of green vitriol destroy almost 
all weeds; however, horse-tails, comfrey, nettles, and carex resist 
perfectly. The action of green vitriol solutions is especially deadly to 
young plants when they have only three to four J eaves ; if the adult 
plants resist concentrated (15-20 per cent) solutions, young plants cannot 
stand much smaller doses. Strong solutions of green vitriol are not, 
therefore, necessary when used rationally, and, as Dumont found, a 6 per 
cent solution suffices in most cases, especially when it is a case of destroy- 
ing young mustard. The older the plant to be destroyed the stronger 
should be the solution of green vitriol ; thus mustard in flower requires 
a 10 per cent solution, adult mustard a 15 per cent solution. Gwailig 
recommends for the destruction of this plant a 7-10 per cent solution. 
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Linet agrees. To destroy charlock, Hitier estimates that 10 hectolitres 
*of a 10 per cent solution per hectare suffice (88 gallons per acre 
suffice). Weiss also recommends this same quantity, but of 10-15 
per cent strength. Schultz concluded after numerous tests that it was 
necessary to use 15 per cent solutions, although young weeds already 
suffer with a 2-3 per cent solution. It is necessary to apply this ' 
treatment when the plants have only three or four leaves ; it is true that 
cereals suffer slightly when young even when only a 7 per cent solu- 
tion is used, but they soon revive and only grow afterwards with in- 
creased vigour. To destroy young charlock and mustard 5-10 per 
cent solutions suffice, but to destroy all weeds 15 per cent solutions 
must be used. Wallflower requires a 10 per cent solution in the begin- 
ning of vegetation. Before spreading green vitriol on a field the age 
and sensitiveness of the plant must be taken into account. It is best to 
proceed thus : The solution of green vitriol is conveyed to the neighbour- 
hbod of the field and sprayed by a spraying machine or a watering- 
cart. The best time to treat weed-infested fields is just before the weeds 
rise up into stems, i.e. when they have four to six leaves. It is well 
to spray in fine weather, which by concentrating the solutions on the 
surface of the leaves increases the effect. To free fields of grain chemi- 
cally from charlock, advantage may be taken of the dew to spread finely 
pulverized green vitriol at the rate of 200-300 kilogrammes per hectare 
(176-264 lb. per acre). If rain intervenes after green vitriolizing, its 
effect is lessened or destroyed. But even in that dose and under that 
form green vitriol is not so, efficient as a 4 per cent solution of blue 
vitriol at the rate of 800-1000 litres per hectare (70-88 gallons per 
acre), A man is capable of vitriolizing a hectare (2} acres) a day ;; 
10 hectolitres (220 gallons) of green vitriol solution, that is to say,. 
100 kilogrammes (2 cwt.) of this salt suffice per hectare (88 lb. in 
gallons per acre). The total cost of the treatment may be estimated: 
at 10 francs (Ss.) the hectare (say 3s. 2|d. the acre). There must be; 
no hesitation in applying this treatment, which while freeing the fields 
from encumberiug weeds supplies it with a new element as an aid 
to growth. From StegUoh's comparative trials green vitriol has no 
advantage over such metallic salts as muriate of potash, nitrate of 
soda, and sulphate of ammonia, which whilst destroying weeds are 
good manures. However, we believe, that green vitriol is superior to, 
these salts by its anticry ptogamic properties. 

Destruction of Moss. — 1. On Meadows and on Lawns . — Mosses 
which invade all lawns, and diminish the yield of many meadows, 
may be readily destroyed by green vitriol. Their affinity for water 
is such that they absorb in large quantity the green vitriol distributed 
in solution. The extreme limits to employ per hectare are 250-500 
kilogrammes of green vitriol (2-4 cwt. per acre). It is well to 
spread the distribution over several applications, especially when the 
meadow is badly choked up with moss. Noffray advises not to go 
beyond 100-150 kilogrammes per hectare (88-132 lb, per acre) in each 
of these applications. If green vitriol is used in crystals, it is necessary 
to choose fine weather to spread it after a strong dew, during or after 
J’ain. If green vitriol is used in solution in watering-carts, any time 
12 
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may be cHo^n ; however, the l^st result would be obtained by applying 
the treatment after cutting the grass. Mosses infest poor and moist 
soil ; after their destruction by green vitriol the cause of their presence 
should be obviated by manuring and draining [and liming]. 

2. On Trees. — To free the trunks of trees from mosses and lichens, 
which are so many refuges for parasites, they are scraped with the 
decor ticator- moss- eradicator, then the trunk and branches are coated 
with a solution of green vitriol. The stronger the solution the better, 
but the strength of the green vitriol may be considerably reduced by 
adding a corrosive acid, such as sulphuric acid ; in such conditions a 
10 per cent solution of green vitriol containing 2 per cent of sulphuric 
acid acts as well as a 40 per cent solution of green vitriol. ^ By add- 
ing 2 per cent of blue vitriol to this solution, the tree is freed from all 
spores of fungi. 

3, On Hoofs. — A 10 per cent solution of green vitriol spread on 
moss-covered roofs completely destroys the moss. But green vitrfbl 
cannot be used where there are zinc gutters, for the latter will be 
corroded by contact therewith. 

Destruction of Dodder, — Dodder is a plant without chlorophyll, 
which, like fungi, is more sensitive to the action of iron than green 
plants. But if the filaments of the young plant do not resist 2 per cent 
solutions, on the other hand a 10 per cent solution is required to kill the 
adult plants, which often kills or injures the nurse plant. Schribaux’s 
tests have shown that dodder seeds, owing to their thick tegument, 
resist 20 per cent solutions of green vitriq) , and that even after steep- 
ing for fifty days their vitality is not lessened. Immersion in water 
for fifty days : 19 per cent germinated. Immersion in 20 per cent solu- 
tion of green vitriol for fifty days : 12 per cent germinated. Dodder 
specially invades trefoil and lucerne fields, plants equally sensitive to 
10 and 20 per cent solutions of green vitriol ; needless to say the treat- 
ment should be applied before fructification and should not extend 
over the whole field. It suffices to treat the parts attacked. Stronger 
solutions of sure effect can thus be used. By sacrificing ^ few square 
yards of the crop the spread of the plague can be averted. The 
following is the best method of working : After mapping out the 
-dodder spots, comprising within the surface to be treated a radius of 
a metre beyond that where the filaments are apparent, the spots are 
out with the scythe. It suffices then to water the diseased spots with 
a 2 per cent solution of green vitriol if the treatment! be carried out 
in May ; on the contrary, if in July a 10 per cent solution will be 
required. Needless to say if one watering be not enough, the opera- 
tion is repeated a few days afterwards, and watering must be copious 
so as to reach the mUted filaments. Ponsard and Clerc advise this 
treatment to be done in the spring. 

^ Use of Green Vitriol to Combat the Diseases of Plants.— 

Ohlorosis . — In certain conditions unfavourable to the plant, chlorophyll, 
tho' active agent of assimilation,’ does not develop normally. A con-, 
^ion of languor follows, which is manifested by a yellowish or reddish 
^loration of all the green parts of the plant. This pathological con- 
edition is known as jctundice, when it is caused by a want or excess of 
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?yater ; etiolation^ when it is produ<^ by the want ©f light ; chlorosis^ 
??hen it is due to the want of iron. (This condition has some analogy 
with the anaemia of man.) But the absence of potash may induce the 
same phenomena. An excess of ^rbonate of lime in the soil,^ in- 
sufficient nourishment, a defective condition of the roots, ^ a patho- 
logical condition of the whole plant, ^ insufficient heat, are so many 
causes which may produce a chlorotic condition of the plant. Hence 
it is easy to understand that iron cannot always remedy these diseased 
conditions. It can only be of real service where the chlorisis is due to 
a want of iron, or to an excess of lime,^ and of minerals rich in un- 
assimilable potash. In jaundice and etiolation it would be of no use. 
In the case of a tree attacked by chlorosis, the cause must above all 
be carefully determined and iron only used well to the purpose. 
Where chlorosis is due to a want of iron, the’ use of iron salts is to be 
prescribed, and they will yield always a green coloration in a short 
interval as well as give new vigour to the plant. The dose to use 
varies in different cases. There are numerous methods which are 
more or less effective, and which act more or less rapidly. 

1. Application of Green Vitriol to the Soil.— The most usual 
method is to spread green vitriol in crystals around the tree in doses of 
1-2 kilogrammes (2 •2-4*4 lb.) per tree, and preferably after a heavy rain. 
The dose is of no great matter ; an excess of green vitriol would not 
injure the tree, as it is converted into insoluble derivatives in the soil. 
Used thus its action is slow but durable. To get a more prompt eflect 
it is better to act thus : A circular trench is dug round the tree, at a 
distance from the trunk, •Varying with its size, from 20-40 inches 
and a width of 8-12 inches. After well watering it, 1-2 lb. of 
green vitriol in crystals are sprinkled into it, or better still, a mixture 
of manure and green vitriol in powder ; the soil is filled back into the 
trench and copiously watered. It is preferable to dig out a basin 
around the diseased tree and to fill in 10-20 litres (2-2-4 *4 gallons) 
of a 10 per cent solution of green vitriol (Tom6) or a 5 per cent 
(Guirand). By repeating this treatment several times, every eight 
days, the Cure will be rapid and complete, and the action will be 
more prompt as the tree is more in sap. The dose to use 
which in certain cases may be very weak (Borauer advises a solution 
of 100 grammes of green vitriol, 30 grammes of saltpetre, and 20 
grammes of phosphate of potash per tree), ought, on the other hand, 
to be very stioiig if the soil is calcareous. When carbonate of lime 
is the predominating cause of chlorosis, as is the case with trees 
with seed pips, such as the pear, amd more especially the vine, 

^ Vialft has shown that a vine in pot treated with 2 kilogrammes (4-4 lb.) of lime 
became chlorotic in forty days. 

“Dementjew having found different acari on the roots of trees attacked by 
•chlorosis attributed that disease to their presence. 

believes he observed micro-organisms in plants attacked by chlorosis. 

■* According to Dement jew’s experiments an excess of carbonate of lime would 
only indnce chlorosis when there was a lesion of the roots, a healthy root being 
only able to absorb a normal amount of lime ; barium chloride as well as common 
salt produce chlorosis under like conditions ; it would thus be the acari which he 
found on the roots which by producing lesions were the prime cause of the chlorosis 
■of the tree. 
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the amount of green vitriol used must be greater the richer the soil 
is in carbonate of lime. If the normal quantities to be spread on the * 
soil of a vineyard generally vary between 300 and 1500 kilogrammes 
per hectare (264-1320 lb. per acre), these quantities should rise to 4-8 
metric tons (3520-7040 lb. per acre) when the soil is highly calcareous 
(Viala). This dose is spread in winter on the soil and buried by 
hoeing. Vernet recommends, so as to diminish the dose of green 
vitriol and to increase the action, the use of a 5 per cent solution 
acidulated with 5 per cent of sulphuric acid. At the rate of 2 litres 
per stock the results were perfect, and did not injure the roots. 
Sulphuric acid by converting the carbonate of lime into sulphate of 
lime lets the green vitriol penetrate more easily as far as the roots, 
and prevents its conversion into insoluble carbonate of iron without 
immediate effect on the plant. The treatment of chlorosis by vitriol- 
izing the roots tends to disappear because it is slower than treating the 
aerial part of the plant with green vitriol solutions. . • 

2. Use of Qreen Vitriol on the Aerial part of the Plant. — (A) 
As Spray. — Eus6be Gris was the first to find that by spraying the 
leaves of a chlorotic tree with a 0 5 per cant solution of green vitriol the 
leaves rapidly assume a green coloration, first on the spots in contact 
with the green vitriol, then over all their surface. This process gives 
much quicker results than when the iron is absorbed by the roots, 
but the effect is also more ephemeral, unless spraying is repeated 
several times a year. It then forms an excellent method against 
chlorosis. However, like blue vitriol, g^een vitriol in decomposing 
liberates sulphuric acid injurious to plants and thus produces corrosions 
and scorchinga which only the simultaneous use of lime can remove. 
The amount of green vitriol to be used in spraying must, therefore, be 
well estimated so as not to exceed the amounts recognized as harmless. 
Two per cent solutions burn the leaves treated (Ihifour, Sagnier, and 
Mohr). Brunet and Delacharlony found that the vine did not suffer in 
contact with a 2 per cent sohition, but they recommend not to use the 
latter except on adult leaves. In spring a 1 per cent solution must do. 

(B) Use as a Coating. — This process is based on the absorptive 
power of plant tissues in contact with solutions of metallic salts. 
Rassiguier tried to make a radical cure of chlorosis of the vine by 
introducing green vitriol in a strong dose into the sap. After pre- 
liminary pruning in autumn at the fall of the leaf whilst there is still 
a movement of the sap, the sections are coated with a 4p per cent solu- 
tion of green vitriol ; a large portion of the iron is then absorbed. In 
the spring the pruning of the vine is completed. This process has 
given marvellous results, especially on vines growing in soils very 
rich in lime, and it has replaced the process which consists in spread- 
ing on the soil strong doses of green vitriol in the form of crystals. 
But it is recognized that poisoning occurs with 50 per cent solutions, 
but not with 40 or even 30 per cent solutions which produce the same 
salutary effect. Thus Guillon recommends the ‘use of 20 or 26 per 
cent solutions for young and 30 per cent for adult vines. This method 
which has numerous partisans has been used with the fourfold end in^ 
view of (1) curing chlorosis; (2) combating anthracnose; (3) de- 
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stroying cryptogam io germs ; aad (4) preserving vines from frost.. But 
to attain this end, instead of only coating the sections the whole stock 
must be coated from top to bottom with a 30-40 per cent solution of 
green vitriol. This treatment, which is done in this case in the autumn, 
retards from ten to twelve days the exit of the buds and may thus pre- 
serve the vine from late frosts. Used on the large scale in Cognac and 
Chare nte this process gives most precise and satisfactory results. 
Andr6 has adapted the Rassiguier treatment to fruit trees. After 
autumn pruning he coats the same day the sections and all the wood 
with a 30 per cent solution of green vitriol. This process, very effec- 
tive on young trees attacked by chlorosis, is not energetic enough for 
large trees, on which it is necessary to decapitate the branches and to 
make slight incisions in the bark of the base of these branches. By 
means of a brush a 30 per cent solution of green vitriol is caused to pene- 
trate as far as the sapwood. These coats should be applied at intervals 
of eight days. Favourable results were got chiefly on cherry-trees, pear- 
trees, and peach-trees ; the yield in fruit is much increased, and amongst 
the latter the rust completely disappears. Green vitriol can thus be 
entrained by the sap without injuring the pldnt. Very interesting trials 
by Mokrzecki conducted thus confirm this fact : He pierced one or several 
holes in the trunk of the tree and there introduced green vitriol in 
crystals, then closed the holes with mastic. An average dose of 12 
grammes suffices to suppress chlorosis. 

(C) Use as an Injection in the Trunk.— The satisfactory re- 
sults obtained by the extra -raci nary nutiition of trees and by the 
injection, of nutritive salts into the sapwood of the trunk induced 
Mokrzecki to hope to cure chlorosis by injection of solutions of green 
vitriol into the sap. He pierced one or more holes of 1-1 75 centi- 
metres (f-jV inches) in diameter in the trunk and injected 12 grammes 
of green vitriol in 0-05-0-25 per cent solution. So that the 
solution may be entrained by 'the sap it is of importance to prevent 
access of air^. into the hole during the time it is being pierced. 
To accomplish this it is necessary to proceed as follows: The 
point of the centre-bit is passed through a metal tube which com- 
municates by an india-rubber pipe with the reservoir containing the 
green vitriol solution. By working the centre-bit the liquid forthwith 
fills the space drilled out and thus prevents the access of the ambient 
air. The reseiroir is hung to a branch and the liquid thus introduced 
under a certain pressure. The holes are pierced through the sapwood. 
A tree with a diameter of 20 centimetres (8 inches) is capable of ab- 
sorbing 8 litres (1| gallons) in twenty-four hours. As soon as the 
operation is finished the hole is refilled with mastic. The most favour- 
able time for this work is the months of March, April, or May, when 
the sap is in motion. Trees attacked with chlorosis show from the 
fourth day a greener colour in their leaves ; in ten days chlorosis is no 
longer to be seen, and in three weeks the leaves are deep green. Trials 
made on 840 trees leave no doubt of the efficiency of this treatment. 
During his experiments Mokrzecki also observed that all the organs of 

^ The appliances formerly used by Bouchery, Hartlg, Piohi, and Berlese allowed 

to penetratesffhich prevented the absoiyption of the liquid. 
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these trees were influenced favourably, the buds were more vigorous,, 
fruits more numerous, growth more rapid, anH that especially if the 
treatment was combined with extra- racinary feeding, which finds many 
partisans nowadays. The same observer has pointed out that kermes- 
such as Diaspis fallax, Horv., of the pear-tree and Mytilaspis pomorum, 
B., of the apple-tree were much less numerous and even disappeared 
from the trees treated with green vitriol. It is the same as regards 
the Gum and the Fusicladium. 

Cryptogamic Diseases of Plants.—Attempts have been made to 
combat by green vitriol and green vitriol bouillies diseases capable of 
being restricted by blue vitriol and cupric bouillies. Green vitriol being 
much cheaper than blue vitriol this substitution would have had great 
pecuniary advantage. Unfortunately, the dose to use being ten times 
larger to produce the same effect, this advantage disappeared, and the 
use of green vitriol was restricted to the parts of the plant which be^ 
this treatment. Used in the same strength as blue vitriol in spraying 
leaves attacked by various diseases it does not produce the same salutary 
effect. However, its action is not nil, and its stimulating power on the 
vital functions of the plant causes the latter to suffer less from the 
attacks of parasites, and often prevents their spreading. 

Potato Nijpels found that green vitriol spread on. potato 

fields appreciably diminished the scab of the tubers without com- 
pletely preventing it. 

Bacillary Gum of the Vine (Mai J^ero). — The only rem^y 
capable of stopping the Spreading of this disease is the radical 
removal of all the diseased parts (Prillieux and Delacroix). The 
wounds produced by pruning are coated with a concentrated solution of 
green vitriol and afterwards covered with a mastic. Where contagion is 
to be feared it suffices to coat the pruned sections to prevent the disease 
penetrating by the wounds. Meunier practised winter coating in his 
domain on every stock with a 50 per cent solution of green vitriol vdth 
2 per cent, of sulphuric acid. The effect was very satisfactory, the 
parts which had previously perished were cured and contagion avoided. 

Bacterian Disease of the Mulberry, — Euiter recommends the ^en 
ritriol treatment. As soon as a branch appears attacked it is cut off in the 
healthy part a few centimetres below the diseased spot. The cut branches 
are burned on the spot, then, the pruned section is coated with a 45 per 
cent solution of green vitriol. Trees so treated grow in, the same year 
of treatment vigorous buds and next year show no trace of the disease. 

Phytophthorainfestans, De By. (potato dklease). — Green vitriol ex- 
erts an energetic action on the conidia of this fungus and a 1 per cent 
solution should produce an effect on the disease. Tried as substitutes 
for cupric bouillies, 1 per cent solutions of green vitriol used in two 
spra 3 ring 8 , the first on 18 June, the second on 15 July, produced 
n0 improvement. Petermann obtained by this process the following 
resists: The plot treated gave 8*3 per cent of diseased tubers and 73 
\ot tubers. The check plot gave 11*3 per cent of diseased tubers 
>#bd 102 lb. of tubers. A strong manuring with green vitriol in the 
j^ve such vigour to the potato plant that it will better 
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Peronospord viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine).— According to 
Wuthrich the spores the most sensitive to g^een vitriol are those of 
PeTonospora. A solution of 0’0139 per cent kills the conidia after 
fifteen hours immersion. The first, trials to combat mildew were made 
in 1882. Millardet recommended a mixture of 4 lb. of green vitriol 
in powder, 20 lb. of green vitriol, and 20 lb. of plaster. A nursery of 
2000 Jacquez attacked with mildew in the middle of June was treated 
2 July in dry and hot weather. Success was complete ; the young 
buds had not suffered, and they resisted the re-invasion of September. 
Eeich found that the treatment for anthracnoss is also a preventive of 
mildew. This treatment which consists in coating the stocks with a 
25-50 per cent solution of green vitriol before the buds begin to unfold 
is used with success at Armeilliere against the Peronospora. Thia 
treatment is noc always followed by the desired effect, 

• Ustilago (smut) and Tilletia (bunt). — Green vitriol has no action 
on the spores of Tilletia levis (Kuhn). Wetlirich showed by labora- 
tory tests that a 1'39 per cent solution of green vitriol hinders the 
development of the spores of Ustilago, and a 13-9 per cent solution 
kills them. The trials of Boiret made by sowing the spores of brown 
rust on object glasses placed in a moist chamber at 18"- 20' C. 
gave analogous results. A certain number of spores still germinate 
after an hour’s immersion in a 5 per cent solution of green vitriol or 
after four hours’ immersion in a 2 per cent solution, whilst the spores 
do not germinate in a 0’5 per cent solution of blue vitriol. Green vitriol 
has, however, been used for*a long time to, disinfect seed corn against 
smut and bunt. A 2-5 per cent solution of green vitriol was used 
in which the seeds were left to macerate for six to twelve hours, after 
which they were limed, then left to dry in the air. The results ob- 
tained were not very satisfactory. Mathieu de Dorabasle artificially 
infected a portion of grain by agitation in a sack with the dust of brown 
rust, then he treated the infected grain with green vitriol, blue vitriol ^ 
and lime. After sowing he got the following results ; — 

TABLE XXIII . — Showing the Remits of the Experiments of De Dombasle on 

the Disinfection by Green Vitriol of Seed-Corn Artificially Infected on 

Purpose, 



Percentage of 
Infected Ears. 

» 


Per Cent, 

1. Check plot, grain not treated 

2. Grain sown after two hoars’ steeping in a 1-2 per cent 

486 

solution of green vitriol 

3. Gnun sown after two hoars’ steeping in a 2^4 per cent 

469 

• solution of green vitriol 

4. Grain moistened twenty- four hours before sowing with 

570 

a 4 per oent solution of milk of lime .... 
5, Gredn steeped for one hour in a 1*2 per oent solution 

470 

of blue vitriol ........ 

8 

6. Grain steeped for twenty-four hours in a oupriobonillie 


of 10 per oent lime and 1-4 per oent blue vitriol 

2 
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Although the action of green vitriol on the grains of wheat is much* 
less injurious than that of blue vitriol, this action, ten times less 
oryptogamicidic than the latter salt, forms no inducement to use it as 
a substitute. Used ten times more concentrated than blue vitriol its 
pecuniary advantages disappear. Uenriot made interesting trials on 
the pickling ot seed-wheat. The seeds steeped for twenty minutes in a 
1 per cent solution of green vitriol germinated quicker and more 
uniformly, and produced more vigorous plants, than the unpickled 
seeds sown in the same conditions. Besides the plants seemed less 
sought after by insects than the check plants. On peas the increased 
yield was 100 grammes more per square metre. Turnips also gave 
an increased yield, and were not attacked by the fly (altisea). Henriot 
recommends pickling cabbage seed, radish seed, turnip seed, peas, 
haricots, salad, etc., seeds to secure quicker germination and a bigger 
yield. ' * 

Puccinia (rust). — The uredospores do not germinate after fifteen 
hours’ immersion in a 13'9 per cent solution of green vitriol. The 
iBoidiospotes, more sensitive, do not germinate after immersion for the 
same time in a 1*39 per cent solution (Wuthrich). Used by Galloway 
to combat rust of winter wheat, green vitriol was found incapable of 
restricting that disease, but used in 0*5 per cent solution on young 
plants before its appearance, this disease was considerably lessened. 
Used as manure, green vitriol completely prevents this disease because 
it imparts more vigour to the plant. The numerous experiments of 
Phillipar and Sance in France, of Griffith;^ in England as well as those 
of Saccardo, have shown green vitriol to be a preventive. The doses 
. to apply on the large scale do not exceed 2 cwt. per hectare, say 88 lb. 
per acre ; this manure is spread on the soil in the spring the same time 
as the seed is sown. 

Polyporus (polypores). — Prillieux advises to destroy Polyporus 
fulvus, Fries, which lives on fruit trees, and particularly on the olive, 
the same treatment for anthracnose. After having, cut out the fungus, 
the bark and wood already attacked is removed, then the bared surface 
is moistened with a 50 per cent solution of green vitriol, rendered more 
active by the addition of 2 per cent of sulphuric acid. The wounds 
are afterwards protected against fresh infection by covering them with 
a layer of tar. Sirodot advises this operation not to be done in 
autumn, which is that of the fructification of the parasite, and to choose 
warm dry weather as much as possible, 

Exoascus deformans, Fuckel (leaf curl of .the peach). — By treating 
peaches with green vitriol according to Rassiguier’s method, and re- 
peating it at intervals, Andre caused the rust to vanish completely. 

Erysiphe commimis, Wall, (mildew of the pea). — Deneuville advises 
green vitriol as a preventive used thus: Sow the peas and cover 
them in April with a green vitriol in powder, then give the ground 
a slight but uniform touch with the harrow. Excellent plants which 
rise up well and free from blight are thus obtained. 

Neciria ditissima, Tul. (canker of the pear, the apple, and the beech). 
— Prillieux recommends, to kill this fungus, and to protect wounds 
^instlts invasion, the process just described for the destruction of 
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•polypores and against anthracnose. All the parts of the wood attacked 
and coloured around the canker muat be removed by cutting, for even 
apparently healthy parts may contain ramifications of the mycelium. 
By carefully moistening these bared parts with the corrosive solution 
of green vitriol and sulphuric acid, the cankers are cured. 

Dasyscy’pha Wilkommi, Hartig (canker of the larch). — Prillieux 
recommends to destroy this fungus vp-hich belongs to the Pezizes the 
same treatment as the Nectria ditissima. 

ClaA)iceps purpurea, Tul. (ergot of rye). — The spores of this fungus 
are those which resist immersion for the longest lime even in con- 
•centrated solution of green vitriol Solutions of 1-10 per cent have 
no action on them. In spite of that Me Alpine recommends to 
prevent and combat this disease a 1*4 per cent solution. The spores 
do not find on the cereals strengthened by this ferruginous treatment 
tlie soil favourable to their growth, and the less number of diseased 
plants is due to the improvement in their power of resistance of both 
healthy and attacked plants. 

Deniatophora 7iecatrix, Hartig (white root rot). — Du four tested 
comparatively the action of green vitriol and blue vitriol on this fungus, 
and found the latter much superior to the former. However, Beniling 
and Behaix recommend green vitriol against rot of vine roots (Wurzel- 
schimmel) where carbon disulphide and sodic fluoride had no action, 

Bhizoctinia violacea, Tul. (rhizoctinia of lucerne and beet). — Bu- 
back tried to contend against this fungus by spreading 4 kilogrammes 
{8 ‘8 lb.) of green vitriol on a*plot of ground 10 square metres, then sow- 
ing beets eight days later after burying the green vitriol. The result was 
that the iron salt greatly stimulated the growth of the beets, increased 
the sugar, and that the plot had only 28 per cent of diseased plants 
Against 47 per cent in the check plot. 

Gloeosporium ampelophagum (grape rot). — Sulphuring and treat- 
ing the vine with cupric bouillies have not circumscribed this disease 
at the same time as the oidium and mildew. Anthracnose must be 
treated by rtself, and only winter treatment with green vitriol has 
proved entirely satisfactory. Schnorf was the first to advise and use 
50 per cent solutions of green vitriol to contend against this disease, 
and Skawinski was the first to add to these solutions a small amount 
•of sulphuric acid to render the solutions more corrosive. This last 
formula has given perfect results. Studied in diflerent countries, this 
mixture has undergone some alterations of no importance. Sorauer 
^vises a 40 per cent solution, Tom^ a 35 per cent, Ghirardi from 
0‘5-2 for young shoots, so as to prevent scorching by stronger doses. 
Bolley advises 50 per cent of green vitriol and 5 per cent of sulphuric 
acid ; Galloway 6 per cent of green vitriol and 0*45 per cent of 
sulphuric acid; Scribner 23*6 per cent of green vitriol, 6*6 per cent 
of blue vitriol, and 1-9 per cent of sulphuric acid; Thomas 20 per 
cent of green vitriol, 14 per cent of blue vitriol, and 12 per cent of 
fat lime ; finally, Orillard 25 per cent of green vitriol and 10 per cent 
of blue vitriol. 

Contrary to the opinion of Berl^se, who attributes the success of 
these mixtur^ to their (free) sulphuric acid content, alone capable in 
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his opinion of sterilizing the cankers produced by anthracnose, green* 
vitriol employed pure is perfectly capable of giving excellent results 
moreover, it has the advantage over 10 per cent sulphuric acid solutions, 
of not scorching the buds, and only retarding their unfolding slightly. 
If the addition of blue vitriol be not injurious, and if mixtures contain- 
ing this product have given excellent results in the Haute- Garonne, 
this salt is not indispensable, and adds to the cost of the treatment. 
To-day 50 per cent solutions of green vitriol acidulated by sulphuric 
acid are in constant use in the Bordelais ; they are included in the 
annual treatment of vines in Medoc, and in all districts which suffer 
from anthracnose. The green vitriol solutions are made thus : 
50 kilogrammes (110 lb.) of green vitriol are placed in a wooden or 
stoneware vat, then mixed with 1 litre of sulphuric acid of 53” B, 
Whilst stirring with a stick 100 litres (22 gallons) of hot water are run 
into the receiver. The precaution of first mixing the green vitripl 
crystals with the sulphuric acid is necessary to avoid projection of 
corrosive liquid. The solution is applied hot to prevent crystallization 
on cooling. The stock is coated with a big brush, or with a plug of 
rags attached to the end of a wooden handle, then all the stock, the 
stem, the arms, and the runners are soaked without respecting the eyes. 
However, it is necessary to coat from below upwards so as not to. 
scorch the buds ; it is also preferable to unbark the stock before using 
this corrosive liquid. The operation should always be carried out. 
during the repose of vegetation ; it is a winter treatment which is best 
done twice with fifteen days’ interval ; th*e last operation takes place 
fifteen days before the opening of the leaf, that is to say, at the moment 
the spores germinate. The l)est season is therefore the end of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March, but often this treatment is applied at 
the moment the buds begin to open. After coating the wood should 
become black. If rain ensue and this change has not taken place the 
treatment must be repeated. Green vitriol solutions in no way attack 
the buds, but none the less retard their opening ^fifteen days. The 
districts where anthracnose prevails suffer much from frost, and this 
retardation of vegetation is very beneficial to the vine. The operation 
should be done in calm weather so as to avoid too great evaporation 
of the solution. It takes 8-10 litres (1*76-2 *2 gallons) of this solution 
for 1000 stoc^ of vines. Spraying may be used with great advantage, 
the mark is done quicker than with the brush, but it involves the use 
^ tools with glass reservoirs. When anthracnose is developed during 
pknt ^owth, it is contended against by mixtures of sulphur and green 
vitriol in powder; this treatment stops the development of the spores, 
but it should be renewed several times to protect the vine ; it is, in 
fact, a preventive rather than a curative method. 

Ophiobolus graminiSf Sacc. (disease of the stem of wheat). — Thia 
disease may be avoided by burying in the soil 80 kilc^^mmes of green 
vitolol per hectare (70*4 lb. per acre) (McAlpine). 

Dothdckiza populea. — To prevent infection through wounds it ia 
sufficient 'to coat them with a solution of 10 per cent of green vitriol 
and to cover them with a mastic. ^ 

Use of Green Vitriol against insects. — Antlumoipus pomorum 
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fapple blossom weevil). — Mohr advises to kill this insect in winter when 
it seeks refuge in the inequalities of the bark, to scrape the trunk, collect 
and burn the bark, and coat the whole trunk afterwards with a pasty 
mixture of 20 lb. of green vitriol, 10 gallons of water and a sufficiency 
of potters’ clay. Spraying with a 20 per cent solution of green 
vitriol would appear to be as efficacious as liming the trees or Balbiani’s 
coating. 

Cochylis amhignella^ Hubn. (tortrix of the vine). — The grubs resist 
somewhat concentrated solutions of green vitriol. A 2-3 per cent 
solution has no effect (Mohr), nor a 10 per cent solution (Dufour), 
Martini diminished the Cochylis 27 per cent by winter decortication 
followed by coating with a 45 per cent solution of green vitriol and 
1 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

Tipula pratensisy L. (meadow gnat). — The larvae of the tipula, which 
ca»se ravag.^s in meadows and lawus, are killed by green vitriol : it is, 
however, preferable to till the meadow, spread green vitriol, and sow 
again. 

Aphides. — Naked plant lice are sensitive to the action of green vitriol, 

A 1 per cent solution kills them (Mohr). On fruit trees injected with 
green vitriol and conveying this product in their sap, cochineals 
such as Diaspis fallax and Mytilaspis pomorum, which live on this 
sap, gradually disappear. Mohr found that the larvae of the woolly 
aphis Schizoneura lanigera, Hausmann, are killed by an emulsion of 
green vitriol 1 lb., amyl alcohol 5 lb,, water 10 gallons. The action 
of green vitriol on phylloxera* is nil. 

Nematodes. — Green vitriol applied in large doses as manure on in- 
fested fields kills nematodes (Zimmermann). 

Mwrth-worms (Lombricus) are also destroyed by green vitriol, which 
can be mixed with the manure. 

Snails and Slugs, — Slugs are very sensitive to green vitriol. To 
destroy them sow a mixture of green vitriol and sand in the evening, 
preferably in wet weather, on the soil frequented by snails and slugs. 
Bouzaud advises to protect vine buds from slugs to coat the stem 
with a solution of green vitriol, which penetrating through the mucous 
of the slugs kills them if they climb on a stem treated in that way, 

69. Ferric Sulphate, Fe. 2 (S 04 ) 3 . — {^reparation. — By heating 100 
parts of green vitriol, 100 parts of water, and 20 parts of sulphuric 
acid, then adding nitric acid until no more brown fumes appear. The- 
brown solution on evaporation yields a yellow salt. 

Properties. — Soluble in water and endowed with the disinfectant 
properties of green vitriol. 

Use.^ Griffiths particularly recommends it against parasitic fungi. 
As a tonic he regards it as superior to green vitriol because it is ^ 
directly assimilable by the roots. 

70. Perrocyanide of Potassium (yellow prussiate). — fH^para- 

tlon.^By calcining blood in closed vei^s wkh pota^ium carbonate* 
potassium oyanide is formed and removed hy lixiviating the mass with 
boiling water. The Is then boiled with iron in contact with air; 
them is of oxygen aod yellow prussiate is formed. Th^ 

crystaOized ss^jt is obtain^ by concentration and evaporation. 
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Use. — Mouillefert tried yellow pnassiate on Fhylloxera vastatriiff>. 

watered a phylloxera-infested vine in a pot containing 3 litres of 
earth with a 2 per cent solution. At that strength yellow prusaiate 
killed all the phylloxera. Mouillefert renewed his trials on the large 
scale. He laid down 100 grammes oz. ) of prussiate around each 

stock and afterwards applied water. The results confirmed the poison- 
ous action of this substance: Unfortunately, it is not without eSect 
on the plants and it temporarily injures the vine. Knop formerly 
showed that if yellow prussiate was capable of imparting to the plant 
the iron which it required, it was, on the other hand, often injurious to 
it. He made the curious observation that the prussiate added in small 
dose to no matter what nutritive liquid stopped growth forthwith of 
the plants in no matter what stage of growth. Without dying the 
plant appeared to stop growth ; it subsisted but showed no growth. 
It follows from the experiments of Bahadur (?) that yellow prussiate 
is a very feeble poison to young plants and absolutely harmless to 
fungi when used in the dark. It is quite otherwise in the light. It 
decomposes with formation of prussic acid which renders it poisonous. 

71. Prussian Blue (ferric ferrocyanide). — Discovered at Berlin, 
1710. — Preparation. — By acting on yellow prussiate with a ferric salt. 

Properties. — Prussian blue is a precipitate insoluble in water but 
soluble in oxalic acid. Weak acids do not decompose it, but strong 
acids and caustic alkalies destroy it. 

Use. — Prussian blue in paste was used in 1894 by Galloway and 
Pairchild. The former tried it against i*U8t of cereals, the second to 
prevent Fntomosporium maculatum, Lev. (spots of the leaves of the 
pear-tree). Although the adherence of this paste was superior to that 
of Iwuille bordelaise, Galloway found that Prussian blue possessed no 
anticryptogamic property owing to its absolute insolubility in atmos- 
pheric agents. In spite of a large number of sprayings the fields of 
oats and summer wheat were invaded by rust. Fairchild, however, 
remarked a certain action on the pear-trees treated, although much 
weaker than modified eau celeste. * 

72. Borate of Iron, FeB^Oj. — Preparation. — By adding borax 
to a ferrous salt. A grey precipitate is formed which turns yellow 
mpidiy by oxidation. Fairchild prepares a borate of iron paste by 
•dissolving 6 lb. of dry green vitriol in 50 gallons of water and adding a 
solution of 24 lb. of borax in 50 gallons of water. Fairchild tried this 
paste against Entomosporum maculatum (spots of the leaf of the pear) 
and against Phyllosticta spharopsidea, E. and E. (spots of the leaf of 
the chestnut). This paste behaved like all pastes containing insoluble 
iron, that is to say, without action on the spores of fungi they are 
■somewhat injurious to vegetation. Galloway’s experiments to combat 
rust of oats and summer wheat with this bouillie also gave negative 
results. 
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POTASSIUM BICHROMATE (BICHROME) -CHROME ALUM— POTASSIUM 
PERMANGANATE— MANGANESE SULPHATE— NICKEL SULPHATE- 
COBALT SULPHATE. 

73. Potassium Bichromate, KgCrgO.; 74. Chrome Alum, 

K2S04Cr2(S04)324H20. — Preparation. — Bichromate of potash is ob- 
taftied commercially by calcining chrome ore on the sole of a rever- 
beratory furnace with half its weight of nitrate of potash. The mass 
is then lixiviated with water and acetic acid added to saturation. 
Whilst precipitating silica and alumina this acid converts the neutral 
chromate into bichromate. After filtration the liquor yields, when 
concentrated, orange crystals of bichromate of potash. Chrome alum 
is obtained by treating a solution of 150 lb. of “ bichrome ” with 25G 
lb. of sulphuric acid and 60 lb. of alcohol. 

Properties. — Crystals of “ bichrome ” are permanent in the air. 
They dissolve in ten times thpir weight of water at 29° C. Chromates, 
are very poisonous ; in small doses they produce by a specific slow 
poisoning caries of the bones of the nose. 

Action of Chrome Salts on Plants. — Chrome salts, chiefly 
chromates, are poisonous to plants. H. Coupin in 1898 determined 
the toxicity of the different chrome salts by adding them to a nutritive- 
solution ; he found that the following quantities disturbed the growth 
of cereals : — 

TABLE XXIV: — Showing the Toxh Dose of Different Chrome Salts in a- 
Nutritive Solution (Coupin). 


Chrome alum .... 

Per Cent, 

. M42 

Chromium sulphate . 

. 0*5 

Chromic acid .... 

. 0-00595 

Potassium ohromate . 

. 00625 

Bich^imate of potash 

. 0-03125 

Sodium chromate 

. ‘0-0125 

Bichromate of soda . 

. 0-0064 

Ammonium ohromate 

. 0-0625 

Biohromate ui ammonium 

. , 0-025 


Action of Chromium Salts on Parasitic Funs’!. — It follows from 
Hitchcock and Oarleton's experiments that whilst a 1 per cent solution 
of chrome alum has no action on the uredospores of the Pucdnia, 
mronaia, Corda, a 1 per cent solution of bichromate of potash lowers 
considerably the germinating capacity of these spores after twenty-, 
four hours’ immersion and destroys them by more prolonged contact. 
A OT per cent solution has no action on the uredospores, but if the 
(189) 



«dnta6t be prolonged after nineteen hours germmation of the spores 
becomes more difficult. : * 

^ Vse.~^Bust . — As a preventive against rust, Galloway tried bi- 
chromate of potash. The seeds were immersed for twenty- four hours in 
a 5 per cent solution of bichrome and the ground sown watered with 
A solution oJ the same strength. The use of the biohrome enabled him 
to free the field from rust, but the yield was inferior to that on the check 
plot infested with rust. Bichrome solutions act in as poisonous a 
manner on the seeds as on the spores which contaminate them, and it 
follows after this disinfection that the seeds do not spring up except 
in small proportion. The watering of the sown ground is likewise 
very prejudicial to the sprouting of the grain. 

Stinking Smut (bunt), — Kellermann and Swingle came to the same 
conclusions as Galloway as to the action of bichrome on the spores of 
fungi and on the grain of cereals. Although an immersion cf twenty 
hours in a 5 per cent bichrome solution kills the spores of TillMia 
>caries^ TuL, the treatment cannot be utilized as the grains, suffer too 
much. 

Peronospora viticola, Be By. (mildew of the vine).' — Kaserer tried as 
a substitute for bouillie bordelaise : (1) a mixture of 1 per cent of 
bichromate and lime, (2) a mixture of 1 per cent of chrome alum and 
lime; these two bouillies only gave absolutely negative results, but 
whilst the bichromate of lime greatly damaged the leaves the hydrated 
oxide of chromium did not injure them. 

Gonckylis ambignella, Hub. (cochylis^). — Dufour tried against the 
•caterpillar of this butterfly a 3 per cent solution of bichrome, but he 
found that it in no way disturbed the caterpillars, whilst it spoiled the 
grapes. 

75. Permangfanate of Potash, KMn04. — Preparation. — ^By 

heating in an iron crucible a mixture of 50 parts of manganese dioxide 
with 50 parts of potassium chlorate and 60 parts of potash dissolved in 
■the smallest quantity of water. This mixture is gradually heated to 
(dull redness, then cooled ajid extracted with boiling water. A purple 
liquid is thus obtained which crystallizes on evaporation in blackish 
violet needles with metallic lustre. 

Properties, — Potassium permanganate dissolves in 15-16 parts of 
•cold water. It is a powerful oxidizing agent decomposing organic 
matter in the cold. Owing to this property it acts as an energetic and 
rapid disinfectant (Condy s fluid) ; its action iS instantapeous, especially 
in the presence of^an acid. Weak permanganate solutions do not 
keep in open vessels, and it is best to use these anticryptogamic solu- 
tions immediately after their preparation. 

Action on Fungi, — The spores of fungi resist the action of this 
•oxidizing agent better than that of poisonous saltl. Hitchcock and 
Carle ton fonpd that the uredosporea of the Puccinia graminis, Pers. 
(lin^r rust) can germinate in a 1 per cent solution of permanganate 
- -of potash. Arieti found that the dose required for the disinfection of 
seed-corn was so strong that it killed the grain as well as tbia adherent 
upores. It is otherwise with the mycelium of fungi. The tender 
filaments of the mycelium are easily destroyed by permanganate Bolu- 



tioas ; the eifeot ia produced inatantaneoualy. But as permanganate 
solutions cannot penetrate into the organs of plants to destroy the 
mycelium which vegetates in and between the cells, permanganate iSn^ 
no application except to destroy fungi, the mycelium of which live 
On the surface of the plant, that is to say Erysiphe and Capnodiiim. 

Action on Insects. — The action of permanganate is weak and 
sometimes nil, Perroncito immersed the eggs of Bombyx Mori, L. (silk- 
worm) in a 1 per cent solution. After twelve hours the action was nil ; 
only after twenty-four hours’ immersion were the greater part of the- 
ogge destroyed. Trials made in 1872 (Samal process) to destroy the 
phylloxera of the vine by watering the stocks with a 0*06 per cent 
solution failed because the permanganate was decomposed before 
reaching the roots infested with this aphis. However, Stengele recom- 
mends a 1*25 per cent solution of permanganate to kill infallibly the 
woolly aphis. 

•Use . — Erysiphe communis, Wal. (mildew of the pea). — Douaire 
simultaneously tried sulphur and permanganate of potash against this 
parasitic fungi, the mycelium of which lives on the surface of the 
diseased plant, and he obtained the best result with the latter. Used 
at the rate of 1 lb. in 100 gallons of water permanganate completely 
stopped the invasion of this fungus. A few days after this treatment 
the less-attacked leaves had become green again, whilst those which 
were greatly attacked bore black spots in the places where the epi- 
dermic cells had suffered from the fungus. To obtain a definite result 
spraying must be done carefully so that both surfaces of the leaves are 
moistened. This treatment only produces a curative effect, never a 
preventive one. It can in no way prevent a fresh invasion by spores 
coming from elsewhere. 

Oikium Ticckeri, Berk, (oidium of the vine). — Of all the fungi the 
mycelium of which live on the exterior of the diseased plant the most 
formidable is the oidium of the vine, which, if very resistant to copper 
salts, may be easily contended against by sulphur and soluble sulphides. 
Permanganate of potash has also been recommended to kill this para- 
site. Guoc^denovio tried a 0*1 per cent solution of permanganate 
which proved entirely satisfactory. Kuliseb repeated these experi- 
ments to compare the results with sulphur. He used solutions made 
at the rats of 1^-21 lb. per 100 gallons of water. He found perman- 
ganate produced good results, but the good effect \Va3 purely local, and 
to obtain a complete result it was necessary to reach the whole surface 
of the plant by spraying. On the other hand, sulphur, which acts by 
the vapours which it disengages and which penetrate everywhere, pro- 
duces complete disiufection without it being necessary to cover the 
whole surface of the vine with sulphur. It has been s^n that it is 
sufficient when the temperature and the atmospheric conditions are 
favourable to depont the sulphur at the foot of the stocks to destroy 
th4 oidium completely. The advantage of permanganate of potash lies 
in the fact that it can be mixed with cupric bouilUes without losing 
its properties. Added to bbuillie bordelaise one can contend in a single 
treatment against oidium, mildew, and black rot, which is a great 
economy of time. 

■ 4- n ' ■ 
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Peronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — Ch. Truchot 
recommends a permanganate solution of 0*125 per cent against mildew! 
Tried in tlie Canton of Vaud in Switzerland it sometimes gave excel- 
lent, sometimes negative results. It is otherwise with a mixture of 
bouillie bordelaise and permanganate of potash. Guoodenovic made 
up bouillies containing 0*75 per cent, 0*5 per cent, 0*25 per cent of 
blue vitriol and 0*1 per cent of permanganate of potash. Compared 
against ordinary bouillie bordelaise these permanganate bouillies gave 
better results even when they only contained 0*25 per cent of blue 
vitriol and 0*1 per cent of permanganate of potash. This mixture- 
whilst giving excellent results effects great saving in copper. The 
permanganated bouillie bordelaise behaves both like bouillie bordelaise 
and as blue vitriol, that is tp say, it possesses, along with the reserve 
of copper to prevent the invasion of the mildew and prolong the action 
of the bouillie remaining on the leaves, a very active substance having 
an immediate deadly action on the exterior organs of these fungi, !he 
conidiophores. This bouillie gives good results when it is a case of 
arresting a sudden invasion during a moist warm period of summer. 
However, permanganate alone does not suffice to contend against this 
disease, for it has only a curative action and is entirely deprived of pre- 
servative effect. It is therefore necessary to multiply the treatments an 
infinite number of times with permanganate alone to get a result ana- 
logous to that obtained with cupric bouillies or permanganated cupric 
bouillies. 

Disinfection of Trees. — It has beep recommended to coat fruit 
trees in the spring when the buds are barely formed with an 0*125 
per cent solution ; it is even recommended to spray the whole trees 
with this solution after flowering. The results were vei*y satisfactory. 

Botrytis Douglasii, V. Tub. (conifer disease), — The rot of conifeis 
produced by Botrytis cinerea^ Pers., has been combated by Van Bier- 
vliet by making sprayings with a bouillie consisting of — 


Copper sulphate 700 oz. 

Carbonate of copper I860 

Permanganate of potash . . . . . 85 „ 

Soft soap . . 225 

Bain water 500 gallons. 


Nematoides. — Humphrey got excellent laboratory results against 
the nematoides of the violet by frequently spraying with a 0*05 per 
cent solution. The experiments on the large scale, I^wever, did not 
succeed. 

76. Manganese Sulphate, MnSO^SHgO. — Preparation. — By 

dissolving manganese in sulphuric acid. 

Properties. — The same as green vitriol. 

Action of Manganese Salts on Plants. — The action of manganese 
salts on plants has been examined chiefly in Japan. The experiments of 
Loew and Honda to determine the action of sulphate of manganese on 
the growth of Cryptomeria japonica have shown that manganese salts 
possess like copper and other analogous salts the property of stimulat- 
ing the growth of the plant and in that way increasing the yield of the 
crop. The yield in their case was 646 7 grammes against 316*9 



oB^k plants, Abo found manganese chloride, used 
as a manurO in the cultivation of rice, increased the yield 42 per 
Nagao poiit^ out this property for sulphate of manganese, and finally 
M. Fttkutome observed that a mixture with manganese sulphate had a 
superior acfion on plants ta that of these salts used separately. Al- 
though manganese does not form according to Gossel's researches a 
plant food, in general the manganese content of cultivated plants is 
barely appreciable, yet trees, especially pines, contain appreciable 
quantities; it hastens vegetation and stimulates growth. 

Use,--Feronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine).— Sbrozzi 
used this sMt to combat the mildew of the vine, but the results were 
negative. Kaserer did not succeed better with 0*5 per cent solutions 
of borate of manganese. 

77; Nickel Sulphrfte, NiSO^Vi^O.— Preparation.— Nickel sul- 
phate is formed by dissolving nickel, its hydrated oxide or its carbonate, 
in dilute sulphuric acid of 15“ B. It crystallizes from its solutions in 
the hydrated state with 7 molecules of water. 

Properties.— Crystallized nickel sulphate is green ; it dissolves 
readily in water. Alkalies yield with solutions of nickel sulphate an 
apple-green precipitate of hydrated oxide of nickel insoluble in water, 
soluble in -ammonia and in carbonate of ammonia. The ammoniacal 
solution of protoxide of nickel dissolves silk (Schlossberger). There is 
thus great analogy between the physical and chemical properties of 
nickel and copper sulphates as between nickel hydrate and copper 
hydrate. A nickel hydrate houillie behaves as to solubility in atmo- 
spheric agents and its adherence like bouillie bordelaise. 

Action of Nickel Sulphate on Plants.— Nickel sulphate, like 
copper sulphate and other poisonous plants, possesses the prop^ of 
stimulating the vitality of these plants if absorbed by them in minimum' 
proportion. Eichards treated different fungi and algas growing in. 
nutritive solutions with small quantities of nickel, copper, zinc, and . 
qobalt sulphates, sodium fluoride, lithium nitrate, sodium arseniate. 
The dose required to stimulate alg® is much less than for fungi. By 
incre^ng the dose there is an immediate poisonous action on plants ; 
2^ milligrammes of nickelous oxide used as nickel sulphate in 1 litre 
of water (2^ parts in 1,000,000) stop the growth of maize and haricot 
(Haselhoff). Nickel sulphate behaves like blue vitriol in a nutritive 
solution used to combat the oryptogamic diseases of plants ; it, owing 
to the infinitesirfial quantities absorbed by plants, imparts more vigour, 
and that in itself gives more resistance to the plant. However, the 
stimulating effect of nickel sulphate is not so decided as that of copper 
salts (Aso, Nakamura, and Suzuki). 

Action of Nickel Sulphate on Parasitic Fungi.— Nickel sul- 
pbateJ^s a veiy toxic action on parasitic fungi. It much resembles 
th]^t 6! blue vitriol, to which it is superior or inferior according to the 
parole, treated. A 1 per cent solution of nickel sulphate does not 
*01 the uredospores of Ptcccinia coronata, Cord, 

V^f-^Peronospora vitioola, De By. (mOdew of the vine).— Gallo- ' 
way^tr^, in 1889, nickel sulphate and nickel hydrate against blue? 
vitifol bouillie. He concluded that its sporaoidio arid pre^ 
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servative action is inferior to that of cupric derivatives. Sbrozzi’a 
trials in 1900 confirmed this conclusion. Guocdenovic in 1900 made 
comparative experiments with 0*25, 0*6, 0’76 per cent copper bouillies 
and with nickel hydrate bouillies, made like bouillie bordelaise with 
0*25, 0-5, and 1 per cent of nickel sulphate. The action of these 
bouillies was identical. The 0-25 per cent nickel hydrate bouillie was 
still active, and more etfective than the bouillie bordelaise with O' 25 
per cent of blue vitriol. He concluded that nickel bouillie could 
perfectly well replace bouillie bordelaise against this fungi. 

Botrytis cinerea, Pers. {grey rot of the vine). — Viala and Gouirand 
made interesting researches on the comparative action of nickel and 
copper sulphates on this redoubtable fungus. According to the experi- 
ments copper salts have little action on the germination of the Botrytis. 
Whilst the spores of Peronospora viticola ar5 killed in a solution of 
3 parts in 10,000,000 of blue vitriol, it takes a 5 per cent dose of b^ue 
vitriol to prevent the germination of Botrytis cinerea. It is not so 
with nickel sulphate which is 40 times stronger than blue vitriol. 
In a solution of 2 parts per 10,000 the spores are almost entirely 
prevented from germinating. Nickel carbonate has shown the same 
superiority as compared against the Burgundy bouillie, for whilst it 
takes a 7'5 per cent cupric bouillie to prevent all spores from germin- 
ating in sixteen hours, a 1 per cent nickel bouillie has the same 
effect. The results, repeatedly verified, have always been the same. 
Experiments on the large scale against grey rot do not appear to have 
been made as a sequel to the laboratory experiments of Viala and 
■Gouirand. Is it because aluminium sulphate, much cheaper, produces 
equally good results ? 

78. Cobalt Sulphate, C 0 SO 47 H 2 O. — It was purely of scientific in- 
terest to investigate the action of cobalt salts on plants and parasitic 
fungi, for these salts are too dear to be used on the large scale. Cobalt 
sulphate was tried comparatively against nickel sulphate and blue 
vitriol by Eichards. Its action on plants was found to be analogous 
to that of the two latter salts, stimulating in small dose, poisonous 
in larger doses. The experiments of Aso, Nakamura, and Suzuki, 
on Allium, Brassica ckinensis, Hordeum, and Pmim, enable us to con- 
>clude that its stimulating action is not very decided. 



CHAPTER XII. 


BED LEAD-LEAD ARSENIATE— LEAD AESENITE—LEAD CARBONATE 

(WHITE LEAD) -LEAD ACETATE (SUGAR OF LEAD) -SILVER 

NITR\TE (LUNAR CAUSTIC)— SILVER CHLORIDE. 

79. Red Lead) Pb^O^. — Preparation. — By heating massicot PbO 
in special furnaces to 450°-500^ C. 

^Properties. — Red lead is a brilliant red, powder, insoluble in 
water. 

Use.— Seed beds may be completely preserved against the attacks 
of sparrows and other granivorous birds as follows : 20 lb. of seed are 
mixed with 1 lb. of red lead and stirred, so that the seeds may be uni- 
formly red. The seed is sown as usual and the birds shun the land 
where they have been sown. Von Tubeuf recommends red lead 
particularly to preserve pine and spruce fir seeds. 

80. Arseniate of Lead, Pb^As^Og. — Preparation.— By acting on 
a solution of .10 lb. of arseniate of soda with 18 lb. of lead acetate, or 
15 lb. of lead nitrate, dissolvtid in water. To prepare the bouillie the 
liquor is made up with water to 250-376 gallons. Marlatt’s bouillie 
contains 10-24 lb. of arseniate of lead and 50 lb. of glycose in 1000 
gallons of water. 

Properties, — Lead arseniate is one of the most insoluble of 
arseniates in water. It forms in the bouillie a finely divided precipitate 
which remains well in suspension, which is not the case with many of 
the arsenite greens of a density of 3 and the consistency of which is 
very granular. 

Action on Plants. — Owing to its insolubility it is perfectly harm- 
less to the plant, and that is one of the great advantages of this product, 
for all arseniates are more or less soluble in water, and thus more or 
less injurious to plants. Woods’ experiments on potatoes have shown 
the harmlessness of three sprayings annually and spreading 6*5 lb. 
of arseniate of lead altogether ( ? per hectare, say 4-4 lb. per acre). 
Besides, it was impossible to find even traces of arsenic in the tubers. 
A bouillie containing 0*6-1 0 per cent of arseniate of lead never 
scorches the leaves, so that bouillies containing a large proportion of 
poison may be used, when the insects stand strong doses of arsenic 
and resist all arsenite of copper bouillies. 

Action on Insects. — Its poisonous action on insects is not in equal 
doses as rapid as that of copper arsenite. Arseniate of lead is a 
violent poison for man. Used without precaution it is as dangerous as 
lead salts and arsenites. It ohiefiy affects the sight. Some cases 
have been quoted in America where this bouillie is in constant use. 

Use.— Lead-arseniate bouillies cannot replace oopper-arsenite and 
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by the addition of glucose, is such that it remains fixed on organs 
of the sprayed plants during the whole season. This aft^renee, 
therefore, excludes it in all cases where the plants orthe fruits treated 
are intended for food. But, wherever that is not the ease, lead 
arsenite may replace copper arsenite. The bouillies are best made on 
the spot; P'2 per cent sufGices in most cases. But some parasites 
require 0*7 per cent, and even 1 per cent. It is calculated that it 
takes three to four times more of this bouilUe to obtain the swne result 
as from that with an emerald-green basis. But the lead‘-arseniate 
bouillie, consisting of a flaky precipitate, enables the poison to be more 
uniformly distributed, and by its white colour shows the spots touched. 
A preparation of arseniate of lead on the market called “Disparin,” 
contains lead oxide 49, arsenic acid 16, tar 4, water 31 « 100. Lead 
arseniate is especially used against a butterfly- whose cateqaillar jias 
become quite a plague — 

Ocneria dispar ^ Sch., or Liparis ddspar, L. {Bombyx dispary gypsy 
moth). — Spraying with cupro-arsenical bouillies is without effect as 
the caterpillars are capable of absorbing strong doses of copper arsenite 
without dying. By the use of a 1 per cent lead-arseniate bouillie very 
satisfactory results have been got in America. To destroy the cater- 
pillars the spraying must be done at the time they are hatched, for the 
young caterpillars are more sensitive than the adults. It is possible to 
destroy 90 per cent of the young caterpillars and only 60-7Q per cent 
of the adults. This process, therefore, appears to give better results 
than the gathering of the nests of eggs in winter. 

LepUnotarsa decemlineata (Colorado beetle). — Woods recommends 
to destroy insects injurious to potatoes, such as the Colorado bettle, 
altises, etc., a bouillie consisting of 0*24 per dent of lead arseniate. If 
it be desired to combat cryptogamic parasites simultaneously there is 
added to bouillie bordelaise 24 lb. of arseniate of lead per 1000 
gallons. Lead-arseniate bouillie is in general use in America. The 
following is, however, a list of the insects against wliich it has been 
particnlarly recmumended : (1) Galeruca luieola, Sch., on the elm ; 

, (2) GdUrt^xt anthomelcena, Schr., on the elm ; (3) Crioceris aspofragi, 
L., asparagus beetle ; (4) Bhopobota Vaccinianay Pack., butterfly in- 
jurious to the cowberry (whortleberry, Kirkland) ; (6) Orthocraspeda 
trinuiy Moore, butterfly injurious to the cacao tree (Zehntner) ; (6) 
PlutelUit Margmtiay Mamestra, aphides, insects injdrions to cabbages 
(Garman) ; (7) Ennomos subsignaria, phalena of the apple (Carman) ; 
(8) Carpocapsa Pomonellay codlin moth. Trials to destroy this codlin 
moth were made with a bouillie bordelaise containing 6-12 lb. of lead 
•arseniate or of disparin per 1000 gallons. Gillete and Garman by its 
- use reduced the percentage of wormy apples from 60 per cent (on the 
check trees) to 4 per cent. (9) Emphroctis chry8orrhea,-^Yfe&d ad- 
vises to cut the neats in the spring and spray with lead atSeniate on 
the young caterpillars ; (10) Grapholitha botrana (tinea of tl» we). 
— Slif^piMand recommends three sprayings with a 1 per efeht bohilHe 
of ]|^ toseniate, the first a little before flowering, the second after 
||9ttrering, and the third when the grapes are the size gf a v 



Lead Arsenfter I^bAsgOg.— Preparation^^Sodiiim arsenite 
6 ok; lead aoetate 32 oz. ; diesolve separately Id water, mix with solu- 
tions, make up the bulk to 62 ^ gallons. It may be bought under 
the.name of Of seTioid rottgre (red arsenoid). 

Properties. — Precipitated arsenite of lead is finer than arseniate of 
lead, but it. is a little more soluble in water than the latter. Lead 
arseniate is therefore preferred against plant diseases. 

$a. Lead Carbonate. — Passerini tried lead carbonate ^^inst Per- 
oms^ora vitMa, De By., but he obtained no useful result. 

83. Lead Acetate, Pb(G2H802)^ gHgO.— Preparation. — By 
dissolving lead in acetic acid. 

Properties. — Soluble in water, with a saccharine taste. Very 
poisonous, like all lead salts, and absorbed in small regular doses it 
causes the complaint known as painter’s colic. 

^Action of Lead Salts on Plants. — Lead acetate acts on 
plants as on our organism. Placed in strong doses in contact with 
thd roots of plants it kills them, yet young plants of peas, maize, 
and oats, cultivated in nutritive solutions, are not killed in four days 
after receiving 1 per cent of lead as lead nitrate (Nobbe, Bassler, Will). 
By slow absorption in small doses it eventually produces a paralysis 
of growth, an arrest of the normal growth, and a special nanisme (?). 

Action of Lead Acetate on Parasitic Fungi. — Hitchcock and 
Carleton found that the germinative power of the uredospores of 
Ptiocinia^ coromta, Corda, was reduced by immersion in a 1 per cent 
solution of lead acetate. * 

Use. — Tilletia caries, Tul. (bunt).^ — A commercial product with an 
acetate of lead basis, sold as “ Germinateur guarante,” was recom- 
mended for the disinfection of seed-corn. Schribaux, the director 
of seed control of the Agronomical Institute of Paris, examined this 
product comparatively with blue vitriol, and found it 100 times less 
active than the latter on the spores of Tilletia caries, Tul. Lead 
acetate cannot therefore replace blue vitriol in the disinfection of seed- 
Com. • 

Peronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — Kaserer made 
a series of experiments against this disease, spraying with the follow- 
ing bouilliea : — 

Mixture of 100 grammes of lead acetate and milk of lime. 

,, 260 ,, „ ,, 

„• 500 

„ 500 „ of lead nitrate „ 

The lead hydrate which is formed by lead acetate or nitrate with milk 
of lime appears to have, owing to its solubility in pure water, a rather 
decided action on the spores of Peronospora viticola. Owing to the 
ffmid conversion of lead hydrate into insoluble carbonate of lead, the 
ac^on of the bouillie is not so lasting as that of copper bouillies. 
Besides the adherence of the deposit is less than that of bouillie 
bordalaise. The vines treated showed no signs of poisoning. 

84i^^Nftrate of Silver. — Preparation.— By treating pure silver 
with nitric acid the liquor forms colourless lamellae of silver nitrate 6n 
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Properties. — Silver nitrate is soluble in half its weight of water 
and in the tenth of its weight of boiling water ; it dissolves also in 10 
parts of cold alcohol and 4 parts of boiling alcohol. Fused and run 
into sticks silver nitrate yields the infernal stone used in medicine. 
Silver nitrate decomposes readily ; it is slowly reduced by light and 
organic matter to silver oxide. In medicine it is used to cauterize 
wounds and remove false membranes (proud flesh) ; internally it is 
used in doses of 1-4 centigrammes ; in« greater doses it is poisonous. 
It is an antiphlogistic and sedative. Silver nitrate combines with 
albumen, forthwith forming a precipitate of an albumen salt soluble 
in excess of albumen and in solutions of common salt. Nitrate of silver, 
therefore, behaves towards albumen like many powerful antiseptics. 
Its powerful action on spores and microbes results from these pro- 
perties and its action on the living plasma. In very dilute solution 
it interferes with the vitality of the plasma which on contact therewith 
blackens owing to the metallic silver formed. 

Action on Plants. — It suffices to water plants with a very dilute 
solution of nitrate of silver to kill them infallibly. To prevent wheat 
from germinating it suffices to steep it in a bath containing 0*029 
gramme of nitrate of silver per litre, that is, 29 lb. in 10,000 gallons. 

Action on Fungi. — Nitrate of silver is as injurious to fungi as to 
plants. It only i-equires an infinitesimal dose of this substance, which 
analysis cannot detect, to prevent the spores of the saprophytic fungus, 
Aspergillus niger, from germinating (Raulin). ^ 

Use. — Silver nitrate is not used an anticryptogamic in the 
struggle against the diseases of plants, its action on the latter being 
too deadly. A process recommended in 1872 by Petit for the destruc- 
tion of the phylloxera gave no result. 

85. Silver Chloride, AgCl. — Preparation. — By precipitating a 
solution of silver nitrate by a solution of common salt, a white curdy 
precipitate forms, soluble in ammonia and hyposulphite of soda. 

Properties. — Silver chloride is insoluble in water. Its properties 
are the same as those of the nitrate, that is to say, iir decomposes 
readily in light and in presence of organic substances. 

Use. — Peronospora viticolay De By. (mildew of the vine). — Pauli 
advised a mixture of silver chloride and hyposulphite of soda tinted 
^th eosin, and sold as *^Puknos,” against the cryptogamic diseases of the 
vine, tomatoes, potatoes, rose-trees, and fruit-trees. The good anti- 
cryptogamic effects produced in general have been observed in a large 
number of vineyards treated. Unfortunately the use of this solution 
was followed, especially after great heat, by serious burning of the 
leaves. Its two components being too toxic for plants the use of 
Puknos ” was abandoned. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


COPPER SULPHIDE— COPPER NITRATE— COPPER CHLORIDE— COPPER 
SULPHITE— COPPER SULPHATE (BLUE VITRIOL). 

86. Copper Sulphide, CuS. — I>reparation.— (1) By passing a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen into a solution of a copper salt. The 
bkck precipitate formed is filtered and washed with a solution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. (2) By double decomposition of sulphate of copper 
by the sulphide of an alkali or alkaline earth. 

Properties. — Copper sulphide is an amorphous black precipitate, 
absolutely insoluble in water. In moist air it oxidizes and forms 
sulphite and sulphate of copper. By heat it decomposes into basic 
copper sulphide and sulphur. 

Use. — Copper sulphide has been recommended against oidium as 
well as mildew, that is to say, to unite in a simple treatment both 
sulphur and bouillie bordelaise. Copper sulphide, containing the 
necessary elements to fight 4hese two parasites, it was thought might 
produce the desired effect. It was not so, however, and Viala’s, ex- 
periments at the Montpelier school showed that copper sulphide 
neither protects vines from mildew nor kills the oidium. Numerous 
observers hold the same opinion as Viala and condemn mixtures 
which form copper sulphide. In fact, the copper is so insoluble in 
this sulphide derivative that this preparation no longer cedes to dew 
or rain the indispensable amount of copper to prevent the germination 
of the spores which have been transported by the wind, and the sulphur 
in the sulphide no longer possesses the properties of sulphur. It is not 
volatile, and cannot consequently act by its vapours. However, 
copper sulphide may oxidize in the air and thus cede to the water on 
the leaves a little soluble copper as copper sulphate. This, in fact, 
occurs in moist countries, and it is one of the reasons why certain 
experimenters found a protection in it against mildew equal to that of 
bouillies. The special bouillies recommended by Fairchild, and after- 
wards by Rabat^, may perfectly combat oidium, but they have only an 
imperfect action against mildew. Consisting of a mixture of 4 lb. of 
copper sulphate and of 4 lb. of sodium polysulphide (liver of sulphur) in 
100 gallons of water, in the first instance, and a mixture of copper 
sulphate and lime sulphide in the second, they contain, along with 
precipitated copper sulphide, sulphides, or polysulphides of sodium 
or calcium, as well as precipitated stilphur, which have a well-deter- 
mined action on oidium. 

Against Entomosporium maculatum (spots of the leaves of the pear) 
Fairchild did not find h‘s bouillie superior to ordinary copper bouillies. 
* (199) 
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;^QAlk>wayy however, found it act better against mst oats and suinmer 
.inheat* Plots treated on 6, 16, and 20 June, then on 6 July, were not 
diseased, and yielded 10^ units of sound grain against ^ units in the 
untreated plots, the plants of which were diseas^. 

If sulphur be mixed with fat lime in the proportion of fat lime 
260 lb., preoipi&ted sulphur 260 lb., water 7 gallons, and the pro- 
duct mixed with a copper salt in the following proportion, above mix- 
ture 4 lb., copper sulphate 2 ib., water 10 gallons (Guillon’s formula), 
a bouillie is obtained which, used immediately after its preparation, 
enables oidium and peronospora to be contended against simultane- 
ously, because sulphur only acts very slowly on copper hydrate to 
form copper sulphide. It is otherwise if a solution of copper sulphate 
is mixed with soluble sulphides, or even if the sulphur is added to 
alkaUne bouillie ; these bouillies Are blackened instantly by the copper 
sulphide formed and are now merely copper sulphide bouillies, le^s 
adherent and less active than bouillie bordelaise. 

Copper Nitrate, Cu(N03)23H20. — Preparation. — By dis- 
solving copper in dilute nitric acid and crystallizing the solution. 

Properties. — Soluble in water with the same anticryptogamic pro- 
perties as copper sulphate. 

Use, — Hitchcock and Carleton tried the effect of a I per cent solu- 
tion on the spores of different fungi. At that strength the spores of 
rust [Puccinia coronata) were destroyed. Copper nitrate is regarded 
as one of the best means of destroying weeds, and is used on the large 
scale to destroy charlock. • 

88. Copper Chloride, CUOI 22 H 2 O. — F^reparation. — By dissolv- 
ing copper oxide in hydrochloric acid, or copper in aqua regia, and 
eva^rating the solutions. Copper chloride bouillies are prepar^ by 
mixing 249 lb. of copper sulphate and 219 lb. of calcium chloride ; 
sulphate of lime is precipitated and copper chloride goes into solution. 

Properties. — Copper chloride is soluble in water. It behaves like 
copper sulphate as regards its corrosive action on leaves and its anti- 
cryptogamio effects. Its molecular weight being 170, that of copper 
sulphate 249, and the action of copper salts being in inverse ratio to their 
molecular weight, the chloride will, in doses of equal weight, be more 
active, and should be used in smaller doses than copper sulphate. 
Galloway has, however, remarked that dilute solutions of copper 
chloride do not attack the leaves of plants like those* of copper sulphate ; 
it is necessary to attribute this difference to the differem nature of the 
hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid which form these two salts, the 
first is volatile, the second is not so. 

Galloway used against the black rot of the vine a mixture, consist- 
ing of 7^ oz. of cop^ sulphate, 4 oz. of calcium chloride, in 62^ 
gallons of water. This bouillie much diminished the black rot. The 
vines sprayed six times showed 98*1 per cent of healthy grapes against 
41*61 on the untreated stocks. On the other band, being very dilute 
it does not ^tack the leaves at all. A 1 per cent solution prevents 
the genninatibn of the uredospores of Pucdma coronata^ Coi^ (rust 
<3tfToat8), (Hitchcock and Carleton). Along with pure solutiona of 
^IP^t^dorida there are used in America, with little success it is tr^e, 



soMions oonteiniiig oxychloride of copper obtained by precipitaiin^l 
copper sulphate with bleaching powder. These bouillies, studied by 
Fairchild, consist of blue vitriol 2 lb., chloride of lime 3 lb., in 100 
gallons of water, or of blue vitrol 2 lb., chloride of lime 4 lb., in 100 
gallons of water. These bouillies, which like true Brunswick green, 
CuOl 23 CuO, 4 H 2 O, contain a greater or less excess ofthloride of lime, 
produce very disastrous effects on the leaves. Compared with other 
bouillies they are less adherent and less activS against cryptogamie 
diseases. Tried against EntoTnosporium maculatum, Lev. (spots of 
the leaves of the pear) they do not prevent the disease, and seriously 
damage the leaves. 

89. Copper Sulphite, CuSOg.— Preparation of the Bouillie.-— 

Dissolve separately 2 lb. of blue vitriol and 2 lb. of sulphite of soda in 
5 gallons of water; mix the two solutions and add thereto a solutioja of 
1 |b. of bicarbonate of soda, make up with water to 20 gallons. 

* Properties, — Copper sulphite is a green precipitate sufficiently 
soluble in water to act very energetically on the spores of all crypto- 
'gamic fungi. Unfortunately it possesses the fault of all salts of 
sulphurous acid, that of burning the organs of the plant attacked. 

Use. — Copper sulphite bouillie has been recommended against 
oidium and peronospora. For this purpose about five sprayings a year 
are required, the first of which is with a I’O per cent bouillie, and the 
succeeding with a 1*5 per cent bouillie. Neither sulphurous acid salts 
nor free sulphurous acid being capable of replacing sulphur in the 
struggle against oidium, it is> doubtful if copper sulphite possesses the 
properties required to combat these two parasites of the vine simul- 
taneously. Moreover, its use has not spread, owing to its corrosive 
action on the leaves, an action which counterbalances its remarkable 
anticryptogamie properties. 

90. Sulphate of Copper, CuSO^SHgO (blue vitriol, blue copperas). 
— Preparation. — By roasting mineral sulphides of copper in reverber- 
atory furnaces and in a highly oxidizing current of air. The mass 
obtained is lixiviated with hot water and the blue liquor crystallized. 

Properties. — Blue vitriol prepared thus is often impure.^ It is thus 
less active as an anticryptogamie. That used to combat plant diseases 
is prepared by oxidizing copper turnings in a reverberatory furnace and 
dissolving the product formed in sulphuric acid. Crystals of copper 
sulphate are dark Iblue, transparent, with a styptic taste. They 
effloresce slightly in the air because above 15’’ C. they lose a part of, and 
at 100" G. the whole of their water of crystallization. One hundred lb, of 
watpr dissolve 36 lb. (10 gallons) of blue vitriol at 19'" C., 88 lb. at 50° C,, 
and 213 lb. at 104° C, In medicine its emetic properties are utilized 
in doses of 25-30 centigrammes. In croup it is administered even to 

* It In faot often contaLne green vitriol and zinc sulphate. If it be desired to 
detect these the blue vitriol is dissolved in water, and carbonate of soda or milk of 
Ume added. I*ure blue vitriol gives a sky-blue precipitate, if it contains green 
vitriol it gives a dirty- blue precipitate^ if it doutains zinc sulphate the precipitate is 
of a' pede bluish colour. [Peroxldize the solution with nitric acid, add large excesk 
of ammonia or potMh (KHO), filter, a brpwn residue = iron. The mgrioultural quality 
of blue oontciuB up to 50 per cent or more of green vitriol.— T k^ 
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tehildren in doses of 1-2 centigrammes every ten minutes until the false 
membranes are expelled. Blue vitriol is, moreover, a powerful disin- 
fectant, used especially to disinfect linen soiled in cholera cases, typhus, 
and other epidemic diseases. Blue vitriol is, not poisonous to man to 
the same extent as lead, mercury, arsenic, antimony, and phosphorus. 
It acts as a caustic on the mucous membranes, and may produce, when 
it is absorbed in abundance by the stomach, a gastro-intestinal catarrh, 
which is rarely fatal. Given in certain regular doses it may interfere 
with the functions of the nervous and muscular systems and produce 
cachexy, but that disappears rapidly with the cause. 

Blue vitriol coagulates albumen ; it is thus haemostatic like ferric 
salts, but copper albuminates are soluble in alkalis, acids, alkaline 
chlorides, and even in au excess of albumen. This property explains 
the comparative harmlessness of copper salts which are regularly 
eliminated by the kidneys. Absorbed by the stomach only a small 
portion of it enters the blood. The stomach eventually tolerates very 
strong doses. At the Salpetriere up to 125 grammes of ammoniacal 
sulphate of copper were given to epileptic patients in 165 days. Blue 
vitriol in doses of 25-60 grammes (383-920 grains) is generally fatal, 
but cures are known after absorption of 125 grammes (1918 grains). 
Such large doses are, moreover, difficult to swallow, the stomach soon 
rejecting poisonous doses. Copper salts are more poisonous the 
greater their solubility ; the oxides, as well as metallic copper, have 
in fact little action on our, organism. Contrary to an ancient pre- 
judice, toxicologists admit to-day, with just reason, that copper salts 
are but slightly poisonous. Dr. Galippe has shown that 50 centi- 
grammes to 1 gramme of copper salts may be swallowed daily with- 
out fatal accidents. Workers in copper, those who work in verdigris 
factories, show no signs of poisoning even if, owing to the daily ab- 
sorption of copper, their hair, nails, and skin turn green, a colour 
which, according to Petri, is produced by the deposit of microscopic 
salts of copper. The copper daily absorbed would rather, according 
to Dr. Pechoiier, have a beneficial effect on the organism, an effect 
analogous to that which is produced by iron salts. He has remarked 
that chlorosis never exists in workmen engaged in verdigris factories, 
and that workmen, anaemic when they entered, were quickly cured 
of thsCt complaint. The fear expressed formerly that the treatment 
of vines by copper salts might introduce ioto’the wine poisonous 
substances injurious to the consumers is not, therefore, "justified. The 
doses borne by the human organism are much greater than those 
which could be absorbed in articles of diet containing copper. 
Different fruits treated with copper have been absorbed without in- 
convenience (Fairchild). Moreover, 1 kilogramme of grapes, which 
came from a vine treated with bouillie bordelaise in autumn, only con- 
tained 17-35 milligrammes of copper, whilst preserved green peas 
contain 11-125 milligrammes ; the amount found in the wine is still 
Jess. According to the analysis of Crolas, Baulin, Gayon, Millardet, 
Muntz, -and Eossel, the maximum of copper found in wines, from 
treated with copper bouillie, was from 2*5 milligrammes per 
litre in red wines and 1 milligramme in white wines; in the greater 
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number of wines the average amount of copper does not reach 
one- hundredth of a milligramme. This amount of copper, contained 
in wines, comparatively small in comparison with that which enters 
into the vat, arises from the fact that the, copper remains insoluble in. 
the lees. To prove it, it suffices to place a handful of blue vitriol in 
the vat ; the copper will remain in the lees and not pass into the wine. 
The tables prepared by Crolas, Baulin, as well as by Millardet, show 
this fact decisively. 


TABLE XXV . — Showing the Distribution of Jnse.cticidal and Anticryptogamic 
Copper between Wine^ Lees., etc. 



Copper in lb. per 100,000 Gallons or 



1,000,000 lb. of Wine. 



Wifie. 

Piequette. 

Marc. 

Lees. 

1 lb. blue vitriol in 40 gallons 

water 

1 lb. blue vitriol, 1 lb. ammonia in 

0-23 

0-00 

11-0 

49 

40 gallons of water, eau celeste . 
6 lb, blue vitriol, 15 lb. lime in 10 

0*25 

0*14 

12*8 

81 . 

gallons water, bonillie borOelaise . 

i- . ... 

000 

0*1 

10*4 

92 


The different parts of the vine treated by a copper bouillie contain the 
following amounts of coppo- in milligrammes per kilogramme : leaves 
24;*9-95*5; stem and wood, 5’8 ; grapes, 15‘9-18‘6; marc, ll‘l-29'9; 
wort, 1‘0*2‘2; wine, O'l. The amount of copper entrained into the 
wine is so small that it does not even interfere with the fermentation. 
The development of the ferments is not hindered up to 0*3 gramme 
of blue vitriol per litre (Bommier), a dose, therefore, which can never 
occur in wine. It must, therefore, be admitted, that before the action 
of copper can make itself felt, a man must absorb several hundred 
litres of wine a day. 

Action of Blue Vitriol on Plants. — To ascertain the action of a. 
soluble salt on a plant the latter is grown in an artificial medium con- 
taining a known dose of the salt to be examined. Haselhoff found 
that the greater number of plants suffered in such conditions from a> 
small dose of blue vitriol. According to him the dose of 0*001 per cent is 
injurious in ahnost all cases, but the deadly action of blue vitriol al- 
ready shows itself in presence of 0*0005 per cent with certain plants^ 
and even with 0*00011 per cent (Devaux). Normal growth is im- 
possible, except in presence of much weaker doses of blue vitriol. 
Thus peas grow normally in a 0*00005-0*000001 per cent solution. 
Maize grows in a 0*000005-0’0000001 per cent solution. Grain only 
stands very weak doses of sulphate of copper; the young plant is 
killed by 0*004875 per .cent of copper bromide, 0*005 per cent of 
copper chloride, 0*00555 per cent of copper sulphate, 0*005714 per 
cent of acetate of copper, 0*0061 per cent of copper nitrate. It 
follows from these experiments that copper salts are violent poisons to 
plants when the roots are in presence of their solutions. Coupin’s 



^iilbio prd'ves that copper salts do not act throU^ ' 

Monselioe asserts, but by their copper. The followh^ are the Suc- 
cessive phases through which a plant, placed in a medium containing 
a poisonous dose of blue vitriol, passes : If a branch of cryptomeria, 
of Pinus or of Thuya, is dipped in a 0 01 - 0*05 per cent solution of 
sulphate of copper, the chlorophyll contracts and ruptures and the 
interior of the cell browns. If young plants be pla^ therein the 
roots at first turn white, then become yeUow and brown, grow up ab- 
normally, then die. By analysing the different organs of a plant kiUed 
by a solution of blue vitriol, Devaux found traces of copper in all its 
parts. B. Otto, who submitted some plants {Phaseolus ^vulgaris, 
Triticum vtUgare, Zea Mayst Pisum sativum) to the action of blue 
vitriol in a nutritive solution, found, on the other hand, that these, in 
spite of the deformation of their roots and their diseased state, only 
contained a very little copper in the roots and none at all in the aeri^ 
parts. Hence he concluded that blue vitriol is so poisonous to the plant 
that as sopn as it has penetrated into the cells of the root it there oc- 
3asions such disturbances that the plant dies before it can be conveyed 
further. 

This conclusion may be a sound one when the plant is placed in 
Bontact with large quantities of a copper soluble salt, because in such 
conditions the living cell is opposed to the osmosis of the salt. Nageli 
ilso believes that blue vitriol kills the cell as soon as it is absorbed by 
it, but thaf the latter does not suffer so long as it can prevent its pene- 
tration, fTageli experiments on a green, fresh-water alga, Spirogyra, 
which possesses, like phanerogams, chlorophyll and plasma, showed 
that a solution of blue vitriol of 1 part in 100,000,000 sufficed to cause 
the death of this alga. The effects produced on the chlorophyll and 
the plasma are very visible under the microscope. The conditions 
which WB create artificially in a culture liquid do not exist; however, 
3n the large scale, and it would be rash to conclude by analogy that 
Wue vitriol acted in the same way on plants grown in the open held, 
[f the spil be watered with a solution of blue vitriol, chemical reactions 
ire produced between this salt and the soil which convert this soluble 
salt into onepr more in^soluble compounds, and copper salts being more 
[poisonous the greater their solubility, insoluble salts sooh as oxide of 
jopper have no action on the plant. It is not necessary to go far to 
Snd an analogous example. Mercury as bichloride, a soluble salt,, 
poisons man even in very small quantity. It no longer has any in- 
urious action when it is absorbed as calomel, an insoluble product. 
Chese two salts, however, possess the same elements, chlorine and 
nercury, but their different action on the organism lies in the fact t^at 
jomosive sublimate, being soluble, coagulates albumen, whilst the 
nsoluble cahjimel passes through the organism without causing any 
rouble. Siiailarly the plant shows signs of poisoning in presence of 
due yi^oi, because the latter is soluble and capable of producihg 
iOppqr albuminates, but it rem^s indifferent to the presence o‘f insol- 
^6:^pper compounds on the large scale. When^solutions of blue 
are spread round a plant this salt all falls into the soil, and the 
longer in contact with a poisonous and corrosive liquid 



but in ptesepoa of an insoluble compound. The plant Will absorb tl^ 
homceopa^io ^juantities which are -beneficial to it, dissolying them by 
means of the acid juices of its roots, by its chemical and physiolo^caJ 
exertions. The sod is capable of absorbing enormous quantities of blue 
yitrwl without the latter injuring the plant (the soil naturally contains 
copper; Vedrosi found in arable land 001-0 T 5 per cent of copper 
oxide, the average amount is from 0’06.0»08 per cent). Viala watered 
vines in pots regularly for three months with a solution of blue vitriol 
and mix^ in this soil ihe dose of 200 grammes of this salt without 
the vine perishing. Girard cultivated rye, oats, clover, and potatoes 
on a soil treated with 1-J metric tons of blue vitriol per hectare (1320 lb. 
per acre). Taft concludes from his experiments that the soil does not 
refuse to grow plants until it contains 1 per cent of copper. To prove 
that copper sulphate incorporated in a soil is no longer soluble, Gorup-, 
Besanez water^ 240 cubic centimetres of soil with a 0-1 per cent 
solution of blue vitriol. This soil, washed at once with 500 cubic 
centimetres of water, gave up no trace of copper to the water. 
Similarly, Nobbe, who watered 152 grammes of dried soil With 150 
grammes of blue vitriol was only unable to recover with 2 litres of 
water 7*1 per cent of the blue vitriol used. In practice it has been 
found that the watering of plants even with comparatively strong 
solutions of blue vitriol is far from being injurious. On the contrary, 
it is salutary. Eumm and Pichi found that vines watered with 5 per 
cent solutions of blue vitriol, when the sap begins to circulate, resist 
mildew and show a certain immunity to cryptogamic diseases. But 
the amount of copper must not be too small ; 5-^ gallons per stock of 
a 1 per cent solution do not prevent mildew from attacking the vine. . 
But complete immunity is obtained with 5i gallons of a 5 j)er cent 
solution. Besides this immunizing action blue vitriol possesses a 
stimulating power on all the vital functions of the plant, like green 
vitriol ; plants become vigorous, their leaves more fleshy, of a deeper 
"green, and the vitality of the plant is prolonged. Hence it may be 
concluded .that the vine is capable of absorbing copper by the roots. 
Is that possible? 

As far back as 1819 John experimented on the absorption of copper 
by the roots. By mixing carbonate of copper with the sterilized sand 
used Jor hisicultures he could not find the presence of an abhormal 
quantity of copper in the ash of the experimental plants. But when 
these plants wiere watered with very sm all-quantities of nitrate of copper, 
the copper absorbed by the roots was ponderable. Peas cultivated in 
this medium contained in their ash sufficient copper to give a red pre- 
cipitate with yellow prussiate. The ash of barley, cultivated in the 
same condition, contained it iu such large amount that it could be 
piepipitated ^d estimated by iron. Buohhloz and Meissner also fonnd 
that roots could absorb copper under a form which it has not yet been 
possible. to define. Tschirch has shdwn that the potato absorbs the 
copper applied to the soil, even though the latter is watered with 4 
kibgrammes (8*$ lb.) of blue vitriol in solution per 2 oubb metres 
earth. The amdtmt of copper absorbed is the greater the larger th^ 
proportion of copper appli^. These results also confirm the fact that ; 
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eopper is present in all plants, as it is recover^ in th«r ash. Potatoes 
<jantam 0*0028 gmnunea per kilogramme ^ (Peschamps), haricots 
0*002-0 011 grammes per kilo^mme (Gralippe), chicory, salad, 
spinach, and clover also contain it, likewise the vine, the fig, and the 
plum (Papasogli). A certain amount is found in beet (Langlois), in 
pepper (Meissner), and in tobacco (Wicke). Vedrosi found 0*06 per 
cent of copper oxide in oak wood, 0 02 per cent in the leaves, 0*04 
per cent in the glands ; in haricots the proportion is greater, and reaches 
0*38 per cent ; in rye 0*19 per cent ; in wheat^*2i per cent ; in barley 
0*12 per cent ; in oats 0*35 per cent ; in maize 0*39 per cent. Whence 
comes this copper if it were not absorbed by the roots ? This belief, 
shared by De Candolle (1832), Francis Phillips (1882), Freytag (1882), 
and others, has been disputed by many physiologists, who, for one 
reason or another, have not found in plants treated with copper sul- 
phate a ponderable amount of copper, or who have found that blue 
Titriol was too poisonous to be entrained through the plant like nutri- 
tive salts. Pichi, on the other hand, claims to have identified, under 
the microscope, crystals of copper in the mesophyll of the leaves of 
plants watered by blue vitriol* and Devaux’s experiments prove that 
copper, in an insoluble form, put in contact with the roots or the 
leaves, is assimilated by them in infinitesimal quantities and carried 
through the plant under the form of an organic compound, capable of 
forming deposits in the cellular membranes. The difference of opinion 
arises in the analytical processes which have been adopted for the de- 
tection and estimation of copper in the sap or in the ash of plants. 
It is wrong to try to determine in all oases the amount of copper by 
chemical or physical methods, because they are not sensitive enough. 
The amount of copper is often so minimum that it escapes detection 
by the chemist. Deherain advises recourse to the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the alga spirogyra, which is affected by the dose of 0*000001 per 
cent of blue vitriol. Eweri found a more sure method, based on the 
presence of diastase, that is to say, on the stoppage produced in the 
conversion- of starch in presence of diastase, by infinitesimal doses of 
blue vitriol, a method by which 0*00000051 milligramme of blue vitriol 
may be detected. If plants are visibly healthy after watering with 
copper salts, that results from the absorption of very small quantities 
of copper that can only be determined by these latter methods of 
analysis. It suffices to consider the infinitesimal doses of inorganic 
salts required to exert a stimulating effect on the human organism to 
understand the role which copper plays in the plant. 

The question then appears in quite another light, and it is in 
homoeopathic doses that soluble copper salts must be given to plants, 
unless reserves of copper be formed round the roots of plants and 
on the aerial organs with strong doses of insoluble or very slightly 
soluble compounds. Wuthrich was the first to point out the analogy 
which exists between the action of green vitriol and that of blue vitriol, 
ajsd that of corrosive sublimate on the spores of fungi. The physio- 
logical effect produced on plants is likewise the same, since these three 
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compounds are capable of coagulating albumen and other nitrogenous, 
substances with which the life of the plant is intimately linked. The ; 
intensity of their toxic action is in inverse proportion to their atomic 
■weight ; but keeping to these proportions blue vitriol is ten times more 
energetic than green vitriol, and mercuric bichloride 100 times more 
active than the last. The same holds good as regards the stimulating 
effect, that is to say, that to increase the assimilation in a plant it 
requires 100 times less mercury and ten times less copper than of iron. 
These salts are, moreover, not the only ones capable in small doses 
of stimulating the vital functions of the plant. M. N. Ono found that 
poisonous salts, such as zinc sulphate, cobalt sulphate, sodium 
fluoride, and nickel sulphate, had in small doses lost their poisonous 
properties and become stimulants. Raulin found the same with salts 
of zinc and of silicium. 

In practice it has been found that blue vitriol may render the same 
service as green vitriol, but that for this purpose it must be used in 
much smaller quantity. The analogy between the action of these 
two salts is so striking that it has been seriously a question of attri- 
buting this action to the green vitriol, very often present in commercial 
blue vitriol ; they have even gone so far as to advise the addition of a 
little green vitriol to blue vitriol to increase its stimulating action. 

A manifest error was thus committed, which will be dealt with when 
the action of bouillie bordelaise on the plant is considered. By 
watering the aerial plant the same results were obtained as by water- 
ing the roots, that is to say, the vital functions of the plant were 
stimulated. But if large surfaces be placed in this way in contact 
with a soluble salt of copper, the poisonous effects are felt more, and 
leaf scald results from the too large quantities of salt absorbed. If 
it be evident that the sulphuric acid of the blue vitriol, when liberated 
by certain reactions, may exercise its well-known corrosive action bn 
the organs touched, the poisonous action of blue vitriol is especially 
due to the copper which, absorbed by the leaves as sulphate of 
copper, kills the cells of the organs traversed. These drawbacks still 
occur, even with O'l per cent solutions. Owing to this annoying 
effect sprayings with blue vitriol have been abandoned, and given 
place to copper bouillies. The latter, which contain copper in an in- 
soluble form, copper hydrate, or carbonate, produce on the leaves an 
insoluble deposit, of which the latter can absorb the amount beneficial 
to them. Thus there are realized on the leaves the conditions created 
around the roots by spraying with blue vitriol. From the foregoing 
it follows that blue vitriol is a violent poison to plants, and that its . 
contact, always injurious to the plant, should be avoided. Neither blue 
vitriol, nor any of the other neutral salts of copper, is the suitable 
copper compound to be applied to plants. The pollen of flowers 
being very sensitive to the action of copper salts even when insoluble, 
forbids their application during the flowering of the plant. Miani 
found pollen to have the same sensitiveness as fungi spores, but that 
an infinitesimal amount of copper salts stimulated their vitality. 

Action of Blue Vitriol on Algae and Saprophytic Fungi.— 
Saprophytic fungi and algse behave to blue vitriol like phanerogamous 



plantoV ^timub^ting in small doses blue vitriol is poisonous in large 
doses. It is to be remarked that blue vitriol shares this stim^ting 
action on algse with many other poisonous salts. Baulin remarked in 
1869 that zino and silicium salts increased the vitality of the fungus 
Aspergiilm niger, Nageli, Pfeflfer, and Eichards made the same 
remark on zinc, nickel, and cobalt salts, used on the fungus Aspergillus 
niger and Penicillium glaucum, and on the algae Protococcus, Chroo^ 
coccus, Stigeoclonium, and Hormiditm. The. vitality of fungi and algae 
is, to sum up, stimulated by the sulphates of zinc, nickel, cobalt, iron, 
and copper, mercuric chloride, sodium fluoride, lithium nitrate, potassium 
arseniate. The right dose for algae is smaller than for fungi. Bor 
blue vitriol the maximum dose is 0*012 per cent; for mercuric chloride 
0*0013 per cent. Ferments (leavens) behave in the same way as fungi. 
According to Kruger the alcoholic fermentation of wort by Saccha- 
romyces ellipsoides is favoured by doses of blue vitriol smaller than 
0*01856 per cent, Pichi and Eommier found that a solution eontafli- 
ing 0*015 per cent of blue vitriol began to impede fermentation and 
that 0*03 per cent reduced it perceptibly. Besides copper salts are 
precipitated by fermentation, the ferments can * thus find in the lees 
the amount of copper favourable to their development (Biemacki and 
Kruger). There are, however, exceptions amongst plants. Thus the 
fresh-water algae spirogyra dies in a solution containing only 0*000001 
per cent of blue 'vitriol (Nageli), whilst other algae resist solutions of 
0*012 per cent perfectly. Penidlliim glaucum would even be capable 
of growing in a concentrated solution ®f green vitriol. This fact, 
remarked by Trabut, was examined by Be Seyes. In a nutritive solution 
blue vitriol does not disturb the growth of Penicillium glaucum (Trab.) 
in a 9*5 per cent dose. This fact must, however, be considered in 
another light to understand it. It is, in fact, recognized that P&ni~ 
dllium glaucum can grow in a poisonous medium without feeding on 
its elements, but by using the indium solely as a support. Hence this 
mould is perfectly capable of growing on a crystal of nitrate of silver, 
or in a solution of 1 per cent of corrosive sublimate. Whilst germin- 
ating spores of Penicillium glaucum in a 9*5 per cent solution of blue 
vitriol, Be Seyes observed that growth did not occur except on the 
edge of the vessel, where the water of condensation was accumulated. 
Sawardo stopped all growth of this fungi in a medium containing 
5 per cent of blue vitriol by agitating the solution ; whilst at rest 
growth was so normal that it formed conidice. PenioUlium therefore 
does not possess a special immunity for copper salts, as had been 
, imagined, but behaves like other fungi, and E. Otto gives the dose of 
0*008 per cent as favouring its development. This dose is hardly 
greater than that required by Aspergillus niger, 0*004 per cent. 

Action of Blue Vitriol on Parasitic Fungi. — ^Benedikt Prevost, 
1^7, discovered the poisonous action of blue vitriol on parasitic 
/vltogi. In his experiments to determine the action of boiling water 
he made the sensible remark that water boiled in a copper 
alone had the power to prevent spores from gerininatihg. He 
determined that it sufficed for the water to contain 1 part in 
^^0ilpOO,.pf its weight-of bine vitriol to prevent the spores of rust from 



gernainating. The study of this phenomenon was pursued by Mathieu 
de Boinbasle. In 1858 Kuhn examined the conaparative action of 
blue vitriol and green vitriol, alum and sulphuric acid on the spores of 
rust, an examination which still throws light on the remarkable 
properties of 1)lue vitriol. In 1885 Millardet found the limit of toxicity 
of blue and green vitriol on the zoospores of mildew, and found that 
these could still germinate in a solution of 1 of lime to 10,000 parts 
of water, of 1 of green vitriol to 100,000 parts of water, and 1 
of blue vitriol to 10,000,000 parts of water. In 1889 Dufour 
examined the action of blue vitriol on the spores of Fusicladium 
pirinum, Claviceps purpwrea, Pleosporit, Phragmdium, and other 
fungi, and found that the germination was normal in a solution of 
1 in 1,000,000, reduced 1 in 100,000, rare 1 in 10,000. In 1891 
Wuthrich tried, comparatively, potassium nitrate, sodium' carbonate, 
zinc sulphate, zinc chloride, copper sulphate, and mercuric chloride 
ou the spores of Peronospera, Phytophthora, Ustilago, Puccima, and 
Claviceps, and made very instructive conclusions. Tried on the spores 
of the most diverse fungi, blue vitriol has been recognized as possess- 
ing a highly extensive poisonous capacity and capable of combating 
the greater number of the cryptogamic diseases of plants. Wuthrich 
was the first who described the action of blue vitriol on spores. He 
determined the similarity in the action of different salts, and particu- 
larly in that of blue and green vitriols. It has already been pointed 
out that their action on spores appears to be inversely proportional to 
their chemical equivalent, b«t that blue vitriol, regard being had to 
these proportions, was ten times more energetic than green vitriol. 
Wuthrich found that these two salts penetrated into the spores, and 
that death only supervened after this penetration, whilst blue vitriol 
could be detected in the cell by yellow prussiate, even in the case 
where a spore had only undergone a slight alteration in its vitality in 
contact with this salt. It is not the same with copper, which cannot 
be detected chemically in the same condition. Spores that have been 
steeped in a solution of blue vitriol, of 0*0001 equivalent per litre, a 
dose which appreciably affects the vitality of the spores, absorbs so 
little copper that its presence in the cell cannot be demonstrated by a 
chemical reagent. The solution in the bath itself, moreover, gives no 
perceptible tint with prussiate. It is different when the spore dies as 
the e&ct of steeping in the solution of 0*001 equivalent per litre ; in 
these condition^ the dose of copper is sufficient to give a coloration 
with piussiate. Wuthrich concludes, therefore, that a certain dose of 
blue vitriol may be absorbed by the spores without killing them, but 
that this dose does not exceed a certain limit. The table on p. 210 
shows how the spores of different fungi behave after being steeped in a 
dilute solution of blue vitriol, 

Heoke, exannning the action of blue vitriol on the spores of Ustilago 
Cfcm&ri found that 0*126-1 per cent of blue vitriol did not kill the 
spores, even those which had manifestly absorbed copper. A sub- 
sequent washing of the spores with water in no way changed the effect 
of the treatment, as is the case with spores treated with formol, hut 
wairiiing with 0*6 per cent HOI reimparted to them all their vitality, 
14 
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TABLE XXVI . — Showing the Effect of Solutiom of Blue Vitriol of Various 
iStrengths on the Germination of Spores of Fungi, 


S2)ores of ^ 

Germination 

Normal 

Per Cent 
of Solution. 

Germination 
Abnormal 
Per Cent 
of Solution. 

Germination 

Nil 

Per Cent, 
of Solution. 

Phjtophthora infestans . 

0000125 

0*00125 

0*0125 

Peronospora vitieola 

j 0*000125 

000125 

0-0125 

Ustilago oarbo , . . * . 

0-000125 

00125 

0-125 

Puccinia gram inis 

0*000125 

0*0125 

0-125 

Claviceps purpurea 

i 

0-000125 

“* 

0-0125 


In 0*125 per cent solutions of blue vitriol the copper disappears in five 
minutes’ immersion, and is fixed on the spores. Spores of dififerdlit 
species of smuts behave differently from this point of view. 

Ustilago Panici-miliacei. — 0*5 gramme of spores absorbs all the 
copper from 5 cubic centimetres of a solution of 0*125 per cent of blue 
vitriol. 0*5 gramme of spores absorbs all the copper from 10 cubic 
centimetres of a 0*125 per cent solution of blue vitriol. 0*5 gramme 
of spores absorbs almost all the copper from 15 cubic centimetres of a 
0T25 per cent solution of blue vitriol. 

^ Ustilago CramerL — 0*5 gramme qf spores absorbs all the copper 
from 5 cubic centimetres of a 0*125 per cent solution of blue vitriol. 0*6 
gramme of spores absorbs almost all the copper from 10 c.c. of a 
solution of 0*125 per cent of blue vitriol. In the filtered liquid only 
sulphuric acid (dilute) remains. The spores treated by 0 6 per cent 
hydrochloric acid cede the whole of their copper to this acid and re- 
cover their original vitality. Blue vitriol acts, therefore, like formol, 
by fixing itself on the chitinous membrane of the spores of fungi and 
joreventing their growth ; treated by an acid this compound disappears, 
and the vital functions resume their natural course as before treatment 
with blue vitriol. It is not therefore surprising that blue vitriol cannot 
be detected in the interior of the cells by chemical reagents, since in 
small dose it does not penetrate but is retained on their surface. Al- 
though blue vitriol in small doses does not kill spores it prevents their 
normal evolution, and the object sought is found. The plant is safe. 
The dose of blue vitriol, therefore, required to prevent the growth of 
spores is very small, and it is not difficult to produce this effect, since 
by spraying with copper bouillies the plant is covered by a layer of a 
slightly soluble copper compound. 

Action of Blue Vitriol on Insects. — The larvae of insects with 
.% wet skin are as sensitive to blue vitriol as snails. The adult insects 
be poisoned by absorption from the leaves sprayed with copper 
compounds. The eggs of insects are much more insensitive to copper 
salts than is generally believed, and to destroy them they require 
steeping for a very long time in a strong solution of blue vitriol. 
Perroncito has shown that the eggs of silk- worm {Bombyx Mori) easily 
i^Sisl a twenty-four hours' immersion in a bath of 1-2 per cent of blue 
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vibriol, la the same way caterpillars are not inconvenienced by con- 
tact with blue vitriol solutions, Dulour found that a 10 per cent 
solution did not incommode the caterpillar of the Cochylis of the vine. 
Mouillefert immersed vine roots bearing numerous phylloxera for three 
days in a saturated solution of blue vitriol and still found many living 
insects; it was only after five days' immersion that all the phylloxera 
died. The great resistance of this louse is, therefore, the cause of the 
bad results obtained with the different processes of destruction recom- 
mended in 1872 and submitted to the control of a special commission. 
If blue vitriol cannot be regarded as a poison by contact, it, however, 
becomes poisonous when absorbed by the leaves, and the favourable 
results obtained by the bouillie bordelaise admit of no doubt in the 
matter. Besides, insects avoid gnawing the organs touched with blue 
vitriol, and are thus removed by spraying. Targioni Tozzetti, having 
steeped potatoes in a solution of blue vitriol, found that the larvae of 
tEe Elaterides did not touch them. In this way Angelo met with 
complete success against the phylloxera in the island of Elba, by in- 
jecting blue vitriol into the diseased stocks. Dying vines revived by 
this treatment, for the phylloxera disappeared from the stocks treated. 

Use of Blue Vitriol to Kill Weeds.— Amongst chemical weed 
killers, blue vitriol is one of the most efficient. Bonnet, a vine-grower, 
found it out fortuitously. He observed that the mustard which grew 
amongst the vines was destroyed by blue vitriol, whilst oats, growing 
in the same condition, were immune. Trials made by Benard and 
Brandin showed that a 5-10 per cent solution of blue vitriol disorganized 
the cruciferiE growing amongst cereals without injuring the latter. Its 
disorganizing action is more powerful than that of green vitriol. 
Whilst it requires 15-20 per cent of this latter salt, 4-5 per cent of blue 
vitriol suffices to produce the same effect, at the race of 44-88 gallon ^ per 
acre (Dussere). It is better to use mixtures of blue vitriol and nitrate 
of soda as weed killers. The young plants are destroyed by a mixture 
of 2 per cent of blue vitriol and 10 per cent of nitrate of soda, sprayed 
at the rate of 8-10 hectolitres per hectare (70 ‘4-88 ^llons per acre). 

Use to Destroy Parasitic Plants. — Gusaita minor, D. 0. (small 
dodder of the lucerne and clover) ; CmcAiia Willm. (dodder 

of flax) ; Cmcihta major, D. C. (large dodder of the hop and hemp 
plant). — Blue vitriol kills dodder in much smaller doses than green 
vitriol. Brom 2-5 per cent solutions of blue vitriol suffice. Their 
method of use Is the same as for green vitriol. 

Orobancke ramosa (branchy orobanche of hemp and tobacco) ; 
Orobanche minor (clover orobanche). — Gennadius advises to destroy 
these parasites by a 5 per cent solution of blue vitriol, which destroys 
their seeds. 

Use a£:amst Mosses and Lichens. — Coating with a mixture of 
6 per cent of blue vitriol and 2 per cent of sulphuric acid readily de- 
stroys the mosses and lichens which grow on the trunks of trees. 

Use ag'aiast Cryptogamic Diseases of Plants. — Phytophthora 
infestans, De By. (potato disease). — The analogy between the Phyto- 
pkthora and the Peronospora, combated with so much success by 
copper salts, ^led to the belief of an analogous efficiency of these in 



lireyexitidg the potato mseas^. However, &ui^r<^ experiments 
:^th 0118 end in view gave less decisive and^ less, Oon^cordant r^ults 
t^n with mildew of the vine, but there is now no doubt that the 
inethods used to prevent mildew of the rine are equsdly efficacious to 
avoid the Pkytophthora. Petermann, after three treatments, only ob- 
tained 35*960 kilogrammes of potatoes instead of 46*370 on an un- 
treated plot amongst which there were only 2*5 per cent of diseased 
potatoes. againa*l 11*3 per cent in the check pl^fc. Montanari found 
that there were as many diseased tubers in the fields, sprayed with 
0*25, 0*5, and 1 percent solutions of blue vitriol, as in those untreated. 
These results show that the method of application has a great influence, 
Frank and Kruger have shown, On the contrary, that a general pre- 
ventive and judicial treatment of the potato increases its assimilative 
capacity, winch is manifested by an over-production of potatoes rich 
in starch, but that it is necessary to choose other compounds th|fD. 
blue vitriol to attain this end, the scorchings occasioned by sprayings 
of blue vitriol, to which the potato is more sensitive than the vine, 
being often the cause of smaller crops of tubers. 

To produce this favourable result it must not be forgotten that the 
infection of the potato may be produced either by conidia, brought on 
to the leaves by the wind, or by previous infection of the tubers. To 
be complete, therefore, the treatment ought to be double. (1) Dis- 
infection of the seed tubers, four to five weeks before planting, so as to 
prevent the propagation of the disease by the tubers. (2) Repeated 
preventive spraying with copper preparations against the aerial in- 
vasion. The cupric treatment which can prevent the rapid progress 
of the disease, and its extension in potato fields, by annihilating ^the 
conidia produced during summer, can in no way destroy the mycelium 
which lives in the interior of the leaves and the stems, nor prevent 
the progress of the disease on the infested tubers. The treatments 
must therefore be preventive and capable of killing the conidia or the 
zoospores which fall on the leaves, so as constantly to oppose the inva- 
sion of the plant by this disease. By observing all these necessary con- 
ditions the cupric treatments are crowned with the .same success as 
the preventive treatment for mildew of the vine. 15118 point will be 
dealt with more fully in describing the treatment of Phytophthora by 
bouillie bordelaise. * This latter, used judiciously, is so superior to blue 
vitricd that the latter has been abandoned. Sorauer recommends 
cupric-sulfosteatifce," a mixture of 10 per cent of blue vitriol and 
90 pw cent of talc, to combat the disease of the tomato. This pre- 
paration is added to the manure and sprayed at intervals of four to 
five days, and after transplanting every eight to ten days. Care must 
be taken not to use too much, for it may scorch the plant. Used 
against the potato disease, sulfosteatite has given results varying from 
one species to another. Whilst Liebscher declares that its use lowered 
tlm crop 31 per cent and Steglich found it without action, Schoyen, 
Hcdlmn|^|^d Strebel obtained in many cases superior yields up to 
^ 26;8 p^lpeni All are, however, agreed that *its results are not so 
' regular S those obtained with neutr^ bouillie bordelaise. « ; 
i PifiM6siM)ra viticola. De Bv. fmildew of the vineV — to 



its A6na^^0p^ation tHe odild&w ^ the viiis is much easier fcp 
destroy than the It suffices to pievent the disease to 

stop the zoosporos from germinating by poisoning them. There cap 
be no question of destroying the mycelium in the tissue of the leaves, 
and if the disease has invaded the plant the treatment must-be con^ 
fined to preventing the propagation of the disease to neighbouring 
plahts by the conidia coming from the plant attacked. Cupric prepsu'a- 
tions, by depositing on the leaves an adherent and -slightly soluble 
layer, creates an insurmountable barrier to the spores of this fungi. 
As 2-3 ten -millionths of this salt soluble in the dew suffice to prevent 
the zoospores from germinating, it will be seen that the layer -of the 
cupric compound lying on the leaves will always cede this amount to. 
the water deposited on the leaves. The most active and 'efficient pre- 
parations are, therefore, those which possess a very weak solubility 
with perfect adherence. Blue vitriol is the copper salt which realizes 
tfiese conditions to the least extent ; it has therefore been replaced by 
the bonillies which give much better results and never injure the vine. 
When in 1884 it was seen in Burgundy and Maconnais vineyards, 
ravaged by the Peronospora, that certain stocks preserved a normal ap- 
pearanop, it was found that those which were exempt from the disease 
were attached to new props, impregnated with blue vitriol to preserve 
them. This observation was communicated to the Academy of Science 
by Perry, who observed it himself in the department of Saone et Loire. 

Experiments were made the following year by Paulin, using'vitrio- 
lized props throughout a whole vineyard, and by Prosper de llfite, by 
simply steeping the ropes of straw or willow skins in a bath of blue 
vitriol. But these experiments were soon followed by a bolder and 
more rational treatment, consisting of spraying with more or less dilute 
solutions of blue vitriol on the foliage of the vine. These treatments, 
which enabled- the invasion of mildew to be victoriously contended 
against, were, however, far from giving entire satisfaction. The pro- 
portions of blue vitriol used in the beginning were from l-lo per cent. 
In 1885 Muntz recommended the treatment of this disease by 10 per 
cent solutions of, blue vitriol. But there followed scorchings of the, 
leaves ; it is true they were not serious, but all the same alarming. 
The doses were reduced, owing to these mishaps, to 3 per cent, 
then to 1 per cent, and then by Bouchard and Beaume to O' 3 per 
cent. With this dose Eicaud got the same preservative result as with 
the larger doses. In spite of this small dose of blue vitriol tKe vines 
showed the same characteristic burning, especially when the. spraying 
was done in hot, warm weather, because the drops of this dilute solu- 
tion deposited on the leaves concentrated rapidly, and then acted like 
a concentrated solution. Blue vitriol, used against vine diseases, pos- 
sesses two defects: (1) injuring the foliage, (2) possessing no adher- 
ence on the leaf ; rain removed all the blue vitriol deposited thereon. 
To obtain, with these solutions the same effect as with bouillies, it 
would be unceasingly necessary to multiply the treatments, and in 
these conditions the advantage of blue vitriol being cheaper, as cornered 
with bouillies, entirely disappears. Blue vitriol sprayings liave also the- 
drawback of leaving no visible trace on the leaves, whilst bouilliea - 
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enable the work to be controlled owing to the blue spots which they 
leave on the organs touched. In spite of these drawbacks blue vitriol 
is still used in 0-25 per cent solution in L© Tarn, owing to the low 
cost of the spraying. To give adherence to blue vitriol Trabut advises to 
add mucilaginous substances to its solutions ; the mucilage extracted 
from the prickly pears of the Barbary fig-tree, and galipot, a dry 
resin which exudes the whole length of the Algerian pines, previously 
dissolved in carbonate of soda. The galipot soap bouillie has the fol- 
lowing composition : galipot, 1 lb, dissolved in lb/ of soda crystals ; 
blue vitriol, ^ Ib. ; water, 10 gallons. The bouillie with the Barbary fig 
mucilage basis is made thus : 3-5 lb. of the prickly pear of the Barbary 
fig are cut up and macerated in. water. After extraction of the muci- 
lage lb, of blue vitriol is added and the mixture made up to 10 
gallons. These preparations effect a saving of 50-80 per cent of blue 
vitriol and are cheaper in Algeria. They are to be recommended in 
countries where rain is rare, and where the number of sprayings neces- 
sary do not exceed those with bouillies. Viala’s, Pichi’s, and Bumm’s 
experiments show that mildew may be contended against by spraying 
round the stocks with blue vitriol solutions ; this salt would therefore 
po^ess serious advantages over bouillies. Unfortunately the doses 
required to obtain immunity are such that there can be no question of 
employing this treatment on the large scale. From experiments of 
Chmjelewsky it follows that blue vitriol has a deadly action on fructi- 
fication. Beach and Bailey also found that it was deadly to pollen ; 
0‘02 per cent solutions lower its vitality, and it is killed when it comes 
in contact with 0'5-2 per cent solutions. If the flower be open for 
some days only before the treatment the action of the blue vitriol is 
less injurious. Spraying with blue vitriol should thus be avoided 
during flowering if it is not desired to do great damage to the crop. 

Use of Mixtures containing Blue Vitriol. — As the vine-grower 
already was accustomed to distribute flowers of sulphur with a bellows 
to contend against oidium, the operation of treating the mildew would 
have been greatly simplified if it had been possible to use blue vitriol 
in a pulverulent form mixed with sulphur. A great number of analo- 
gous mixtures have been compounded in different countries. They 
either contain blue vitriol mixed with powdered inert bodies, or are the 
elements of cupric bouillies with or without sulphur. With some rare 
exceptions, the adherence of these is much less than that of cupric 
bouillies which renders them liable to be carried off by* the wind, and 
by the first rain. It is also necessary to apply them in the dew of the 
morning, so as to render them a little more adherent. It will be seen, 
therefore, that these preparations cannot be regularly used except in 
moist countries, and that those which contain sulphur cannot produce 
on the oidium the categoric effect of sulphur alone used at a full heat. 
To increase the adherence of blue vitriol on the leaves it has been 
mixed with substances like talc, powdered coal, alumina, sulphate of 
lime, and sugar, or it has even been dehydrated and reduc^ to an 
impalpable powder by calcination. The latter preparations are the 
only dncfl of any real use in certain circumstances. Powders consisting 
of pulverised blue vitriol and various other bodies, mixed by grinding. 
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are defective from the fact that projected on to the plant, the different 
densities of the products of which they are composed produces a separa- 
tion, causing an irregular distribution of the blue vitriol. On the other 
hand, powders prepared likes*' Cupric Sulpho steatite " do not possess 
this drawback. Besides this drawback preparations which contain blue 
vitriol have all the defects of its solutions. These drawbacks make them- 
selves felt when it is a question of using these powders against the 
cryptogamic diseases which affect delicate plants. The intense scorch- 
ings may have disastrous effects from the point of view of the yield of 
the plant. But the powders are easily distributed, and that is their 
great advantage. Their judicious use in special cases may save a 
vineyard from a sudden attack. The grower sometimes uses powders 
which enable him to dispense with bouillies, and when the vineyard 
is far from a dwelling, extensive, and without water, the carting of the 
necessary water to manufacture these bouillies. The appliances used 
those utilized for sulphuration. However, as blue vitriol attacks 
leather, only bellows with exterior case can be used. In spite of the 
numerous disadvantages of powders many vine-growers have adopted 
the cupric sulphosteatite, which is the best of all these preparations. 
They use it at the same time as the bouillies, but this powder ought 
not in general to be used, except as a supplement to liquids, when the 
foliage is so thick that it prevents the uniform penetration of the 
bouillies. It is good to protect grapes for it penetrates more readily 
amongst the grapes as compact grains. Exact details will only be 
given of one of the prepara1«ons of this sort, the cupric sulplwsteatite, 
compounded, like Fostite’s powder {Poudre Fostite), of blue vitriol 10 
per cent, talc 90 per cent. It is prepared by pouring on the talc in 
powder a saturated solution of blue vitriol. The resultant paste is 
dried, ground, and sifted. It is a bluish powder, which, owing to its 
lightness, penetrates as far as the interior of the vines with the most 
dense foliacre. Used in the morning dew its adherence is so good that 
traces of it may be seen two months afterwards, even when violent 
storms have, washed the leaves. Owing to this property it has given 
perfect results at Montpelier in assuring complete preservation of the 
vine. It has been especially recommended for destroying the mildew 
of grapes, for owing to its tenuity it penetrates everywhere, and the 
rapidity with which it can be applied enables the crop to be saved at 
the time of a sudden invasion. If it be desired to use it alone for 
mildew (which'cannot be advised in spite of its properties, for bouillie 
bordelaise is still superior), three applications are necessary, at the 
rate of 20-25 kilogrammes per hectare (17*6-22 lb. per acre). The 
first should be done eight days before flowering, the second five weeks 
after the first, and the third in the middle of July. If there be mildew 
in the neighbourhood, and late invasions to be feared, supplementary 
applications must be given. Pulverizations with powders containing 
blue vitriol are always injtrrious when they are made during flowering.. 
Amongst the numerous preparations on the market the following may 
be quoted as intended for making bouillies by mixing them with water, 
or io 1)6 pulverized such as they are by aid of a bellows. Their com- 
position has been given by Barth, of Colmar : — 
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? j: : ||^*|r«ll^^^ntimii.te mixture of 10 per c€»t blue vitriol smd 

f 9 per oept orgypguirf, recommended by Klening and Wuthrioh fl^insfc 
J^tophthdta. 

SulfaUrte.^Mixiure of 73 per cent sulphur, 7 per osnt blue vitriol, 
jnd 20 per cent of lime ; used in America against the black rot. 
i Kupfersckwefelkalki mark CuSCa. — -Mixture of 70 per cent of sul- 
’pbur, 6 per cent of blue vitriol, and 24 per cent of lime, recommended 
in Germany by Schoyen to contend against mildew of the vine and 
oidium, and even Phytophthora, It has little adherence (Tfaiele)i 
Bouillie bordelaise celeste in a single powder , — Mixture of 
49*74 per cent of blue vitriol, 15*1 per cent of lime, and 35*16 per cent 
ofcarbonate of soda. 


Skavinsky's Powder ^ consisting of blue vitriol 20 per cent, lime 6 
per cent, ground coal 74 per cent. 

Skavinsky's Sulphur . vitriol 10 per cent, sulphur 50 per 
cent, lime 3 per cent, powdered coal 37 per cent. These two powdefs 
can only be used as supplementary applications when the foliage is 
too dense. They adhere badly, 

Kupfer Klehekalkmehl. — 1896-7 Preparation — Blue vitriol 26, argil- 
laceous clay 74 « 100 calcine. 1898 Preparation — 22*5 per cent of 
blue vitriol are neutralized by carbonate of soda and mixed with oxide 
of alumina and china clay. This latter preparation is very adhesive, 
and is used for making bouillies. 

Kztpferzuckerkalkpulver . — Calcined blue vitriol 40 lb., powdered 
slaked lime 50 Ib., powdered sugar 10 lb. *= 100 lb. mix, 

Cuprocalcit . — Blue vitriol 20-25 lb., argillaceous carbonate of 
lime (? marl) 75-80 lb., per 100 Ib. It is used in the dew, or as a 
bouillie, 1 lb. to 1-J gallons water. To strengthen its action it is re- 
commended to add 1-^ gallons of ammonia to 100 gallons of bouillie. 

Cupreina possesses the composition of evaporated bouillie borde- 
laise ; used to make a bouillie, only gives imperfect results. 

Occidine . — Mixture of blue vitriol (7*5 per cent), green vitriol, sul- 
phur, naphthalene, and carbonate of lime. 

Powders having the Composition of Bouillie Bordelaise, 
Burgundy Bouillie, and Eau Celeste, intended to be diluted 
with Water and used exclusively as Bouillie : — 

Parasiticine . — Mixture of blue vitriol 67 per cent, carbonate, and 
bicarbonate of soda. 


AnHmitdioidium.—Mx%.t\xYQ of blue vitriol 39 per cent, and car- 
bonate of soda. 


Poudre Crochepeyre . — Mixture of blue vitriol 53 per cent, and 
bicarbonate of soda. 


Gelatinous Cupric Hydrocarbonaie . — Mixture of blue vitriol 32 
per cent, with carbonate and bicarbonate of soda. 

Bouillie d*Azu/r . — Mixture of blue vitriol 48 per. cent, and of 
bicarbcmate of soda. 


. '^pudre Eclair . — Mixture of blue vitriol 30 ‘ per cent, acetate of 
|odi^ lime, and acetic acid. 

i.. Mixture of blue vitriol 60 per cent, carbonate of 

iN3d lime, tinted with aniline blue. 



Kry8Uillazurim>r~-km^ copper 8ulph^jE7(>|S(»fil6^%iua 
vitriol). • * < - . : j 

Kupferpreparat ^Emulsion of ammoniacal sulphate. of. 

copper (blue vitriol 20 per cent) in water, and 11 per c^t of oil/ 
Kupfer soda, etc., etc. 

Use against Smut {Ustilaginecs ). — It follows from, the mode 
propagation of rust diseases that only the disinfection of the corn-seed 
and the dung can prevent the cryptogamic diseases of grain crops; 
that no spraying can lessen, contend with, or prevent. . Amongst 
chemicals used to disinfect seed-com blue vitriol is one of the most 
powerful and the one in current use. The only drawback lies in the very 
decided sensitiveness of the grain to solutions of this poison. Different 
[chemical] agents have not the same effect on the germination of 
the seed. Chlorine water and lime water exert no injurious action ; 
mineral acids retard germination without lessening the germinative 
capacity, whilst metallic, salts, such as green vitriol, blue vitriol, sugar of 
lead, and others, are poisonous in small doses ; a germination of 100 per 
cent is only obtained by observing certain limits of concentration, special 
to each salt. In disinfection with blue vitriol a 0*5 per cent solution must 
not be exceeded. More concentrated solutions yield the following : — 

TABLE XXVII . — Showing the Effect of Steeping Seed-Com in Solutions of 
Blue Vitriol of Different Strengths for Different Periods of Time. 


Strength 
Per Cent. 

Time of 
Action. 

Loss of 
trains 
Per Cent. 

Strength 
Per Cent. 

Time of 
Action. 

Loss of 
•Grains 
Per Cent. 

1 

15 minutes 1 

10 

2 

1 hour 

46 

2 

15 M 1 

1 14 

2 

2 „ 

54 

2 

39 „ 

28 

2 

3 „ 

59 


The strength of the solution of blue vitriol and the duration of the 
steeping ought to be such that the blue vitriol cannot enter into the 
interior of the grain, but is confined to the disinfection of its exterior 
surface. As soon as the poisonous salt penetrates into the seed 
symptoms of poisoning are to be seen in the future plant. With solu- 
tions of different strength the following result was obtained : — 

TABLE XXVIIL — the Effect on Height of Plant of Steeping Seed-Corn 
i in Solutions of Blue Vitriol of Various Strengths. 


Strength 
Per Cent. 

Time of 
Steeping. 

Height of 
the Plant. 

Appearance 

after 

One Month. 

Blank j 
0'5 j 
1-2 

3-5 

' 

2 hours 

2 „ 

2 M 

3 „ 

1 i 

8-12 inches \ | 
10-12 „ / 

8-10 „ \ 

1 :: 

Normal 

Dark 

Colour 
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The greater the number of deep wouoda sustained by the grain in 
threshing the more sensitive it is. When the grain is wound^ noth- 
ing prevents the penetration of the copper solutions into the interior of 
the grain, and the embryo may be killed by a short immersion in a 
bath of blue vitriol. Ivans and Welter have made categoric experi- 
ments in this direction with grain wounded for the purpose. 

TA.BLB XXIX . — Skowinj Effecfi on Gerviination of Steeping Injured Grain in 
Water and in Solutiona of Blue Vitriol, 


Nat fire of Tnjury 
to Gramf^. 


Jininersio?i 

iti 

Germinatiofi. 

cut from side op- \ 

Check 

Water 

90 

posite embryo / 

Treated 

2 per cent solution 
of blue vitriol 

44 

Epiderm of embryo 1 

Check 

Water . 

40 

slightly damaged j" 

Treated 

2 per cent solution 
of blue vitriol 

Nil 


The unwounded test samples were not injured by steeping from one to 
two hours in a 0*5 per cent blue vitriol solution, and even a 1 per cent 
solution when the action of the blue vitriol was stopped by a bath of 
milk of lime. Now it is a well-known fact that the threshing of grain 
in the threshing-mill damages about 30 per cent, whereas hand 
threshing [with the flail] does much less damage. This 30 per cent is 
generally killed by steeping in a solution of blue vitriol, so that it is 
necessary to use, in general, 30 per cent more seed to sow the fields 
when such corn -seed, disinfected by blue vitriol, is used. After a pro- 
found examination of the subject the greatest authoriti^, Deherain, 
Grandeau, Vilmorin, Sorauer, Loverdo, Brefeld, and others, agree on 
the superiority of the blue vitriol method, used rationally, over other 
methods of disinfection ; it alone possesses the property of still acting 
after the sowing of the seed-com within a certain radius of the latter. 
It protects them during the period the plant is vulnerable from the 
germs found in the soil, or which have been brought on to the land 
with the dung. From that point of view blue vitriol is superior to hot 
water, sodium sulphide, sodium sulphate, the disinfectant property of 
which is, however, analogous and the efliciency incontestable. How- 
ever, blue vitriol, so as not to injure grain, must be used, in a rational 
manner ; the steeping should be as short as possible, and its action 
stopped at the right moment by converting it into an inert and insol- 
uble derivative as soon as it has played its r61e of disinfectant. The 
methods recommended by Benedikt Prevost, in 1807, were not much 
altered by a deeper examination of the subject by Mathieu de Bom- 
basle. By describing a practical method of disinfection the latter, 
however, largely helped to make this process general. 

Here is his process : Dissolve 1 lb. of blue vitriol in hot water and 
make up the bulk to 20 gallons. Immerse the corn-seed into this bath 
in such a way that a layer of liquor, 4 inches in depth, remains above 
the seed. Stir several times and remove all the floating grains. After 
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3 welve hours’ steeping remove the seed and spread it on a board. It 
must be turned frequently. By this prolonged immersion and stirring 
the air adhering to the grain, often with tenacity, is gradually dis- 
placed, and the liquid touches their whole surface. Com- seed so 
treated does not keep. Like all grain moistened and swollen by 
steeping it heats and spoils ; blue vitriol then exerts a deadly action on 
the seed and kills a large quantity. It is thus absolutely necessary to 
sow the corn-seed as soon as possible, and as soon as it is dry again. 
If the operation be commenced ao 4 o’clock in the morning it is 
finished in the evening ; the next morning the corn-seed disinfected 
by the blue vitriol is bagged up in sacks, conveyed to the field, 
and sown as soon as possible. In spite of all . precautions, loss in 
using this process is unavoidable, for the blue vitriol is concentrated, 
in drying, around the grains, where it acts as a concentrated solution. 
To remedy this drawback weaker solutions have been tried. If grains 
are*only immersed for fifteen minutes in a 0*5 per cent solution they 
undergo no damage, and 99 per cent germinate, often even before the 
untreated grain ; after steeping for three hours the grain does not 
germinate until three days after the untreated grain (experiment on 
oats, variety Scotch White Superior). 

Bloymeyer advises a still shorter immersion, carried out thus : 
Bun the corn-seed into a basket and dip that for one minute into a 
1 per cent solution of blue vitriol. Drain and dry. Jf the time of 
steeping be considerably shortened, it is owing to the great concentra- 
tion of the bath of blue vitriob Herzberg found that the temperature 
of the blue vitriol solutions played a very important role. Below 
8°C. the blue vitriol bath is, so to speak, without action on the spores 
of Ustilago (smut), whilst a solution at 24°-26° C., even if it only contain 
0*1 per cent of blue vitriol, kills them instantly. This is explained by 
the fact that the spores are very resistant, but that the sporidia are 
very sensitive. By inducing their formation by a high temperature, 
the above resuk, is obtained! Herzberg, therefore, recommends 
steeping for twenty-five hours in a 0*1 per cent solution at 25° C. 
The spores of TUletia (bunt) do not behave similarly. They rather ap- 
pear to be more sensitive to cold solutions ' the most favourable tem- 
perature is from 6°-8° C. At that temperature a solution of 0*0004 
percent prevents their future evolution. This fact was pointed out by 
Trevost as far back as 1807, who gave 6;^° and C. as the extreme 
temperatures to which these spores are most sensitive ; at the ordinary 
temperature the immersion ought to last half an hour in a 0*05 per cent 
solution ; at a higher temperature these solutions, therefore, have no 
action. Wheat, therefore, infected with germs of TUletia (bunt) ought 
to be disinfected, according to Prevost and Herzberg, at a low tempera- 
ture, whilst barley and oat seed infected with Ustilago (smut) should be 
disiafected between 24° and 26° C. Treatment by blue vitriol alone 
is abandoned now, because it is too often deadly. An injurious 
action has been found on grain after steeping one hour in a 0*1 per 
cent solution. The growth of the radicles is often affected to such 
a point that they do not form although the plumule may be long 
enough. When the radicle emerges its point is brown, and remains 
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«6kiy for soxoe time. To avoid this aonoylDg action of blue vitriol, 
produced after steeping (an action which is always dangerous because 
the adherent liquid becomes concentrated), a second steeping must be 
given, capable of removing this secondary action from the blue vitriol. 
Kubh was the first to wash the disinfected grain and immerse it in a 
6 per cent milk of lime. This method, which suppresses all the draw- 
backs of blue vitriol, has met with a wide response. It is in common 
use in Germany. Steglich places the com- seed in a basket, dips it 
into the blue vitriol solution, takes it out and at once dips it into a 
solution of carbonate of soda. The copper carbonate which forms an 
insoluble layer round the grain is without any injurious action on it, 
but it is a very effectual protection against infection, which may occur 
after sowing. Hollrung altered this method ; he steeps the grain in a 
vat containing only a 0-3 per cent solution of blue vitriol. After 
stirring the grain for four hours he takes it out and washes it for thirty 
minutes in a 0-4 per cent solution of milk of lime. The seeds lire 
then spread on the floor in a thin layer and frequently turned. , Each 
operation should be done in warm weather. In spite of all experi- 
ments on steeping, on the concentration of solutions, and on the 
temperature, Kuhn’s process is used in actual practice, the steeping 
in a blue vitriol bath being followed by a passage through milk of 
lime. The dangers of too strong solutions being thus much diminished 
reversion was made to solutions of O’S-l per cent used in immersions 
of short duration. This operation, always long with dilute solutions, is 
thus greatly shortened. The followingtmethod most used in France- 
was recommended by Deherain and Loverdo and popularized by the 
Minister of A^culture. Dissolve 50-100 grammes (772-1643 grains) 
of blue vitriol in 10 litres (2*2 gallons) of water ^ and dissolve this in a 
vat containing 1 hectolitre (2| bushels) of corn-seed, then add water 
. until the grain is covered with a layer of liquid 4 inches deep. Stir 
the mixture. Remove the seed which float, then drain the remainder 
in a basket. After an hour dip the grain into fresh water, and 
dust with slaked lime (chaux fus6e). To prevent .any delay in 
germination Bernard advises a steep of the following coniposition : 50 
grammes of blue vitriol (772 grains), 300 grammes of nitrate of soda 
(4632 grains), and 300 grammes of superphosphate (4632 gi-ains) in 10 
litres of water. After a short immersion in this steep the grain is 
pralined with ashes or slag. Seed-com so treated has always shown 
a certain advance in its growth, and given higher yields because the 
plant finds after brairding a zone rich in nutritive substances. An 
'analogous result is obtained by the repeated spraying of wheat in a 
heap. When all the grain is well impregnated with bluO vitriol the 
heap .is dusted with slaked lime. This method has the advantage over 
immersion of precipitating around the grain a strong layer of hydrated 
oxide of copper, which adheres very well to the surface and prevents 
•ultmor infection by contaminated dung, but this process requires much 
handling, for it requires continual shovelling. ' 




In spite of the perfection of the processes in use, even if there be 
no doubt of the superiority of this treatment over others, with the 
same end in view, loss of grain is inevitable, and it is necessary to in- 
crease from 20.-30 per cent the amount of seed sown to prevent too 
thin sowing, although in practice there is only one treatment for all 
the cereals. 

■ Barley, — Hordeum vulgare is infested by Ustilago hordei, Bref. 
and Hordeum distichum by Ustilago Jensenii, Rost. 

TABLE XXX. -^Showiiig Effect on Germination of Seed Barley of Steeping in 
Solutions of Blue Vitriol of Various Strengths. 


Grain. 

Duration 
of Steep. 

Stre7igth 
of Steep 
Per Cent. 

Germination 
of Grain 
Per Cent. 

1 

Treated i 

24 hours 

0-5 

88 ! 


1 

64 



2 

48 : 



5 

35 j 

Check 

— 

— 

98 i 

1 


TABLE XXXL — Showing Delay in Germination by Kuhn^s Treatment. 


Soil. 

Grain, 

Germination Per Cent. 

3ra Day. 

7ih Day. 

14th Day. 

26th Day. 

Sand 

Untreated 

60J 

95 




Treated 

27^ 

97^ 

— 

— 

Soil 

Untreated 




45-7 

86-7 

” * 

Treated 


— 

60-4 i 

1 89-0 


TABLE XXXII . — Showing Effect of Blue Vitriol Pickle on Crop of Barley. 


GVain. 

Number 
of Ears. 

Rust. 

Weight of 
.Grain. 
Grammes. 

Weight of 
Straw. 
Grammes. 

Untreated 

Treated 

178 

243*7 

4 

104-5 

161-9 

186*5 

184*2 


Ihese experiments were made by HoUrung in using Kuhn’s method 
of disinfection, 0*5 per cent blue vitriol and 6 per cent of milk of 
lime. 

OaU.^Avena saliva is infested with Ustilago Avena, Rost ; 
A vena elatiof ia infested with UsiUago fgerennans^ Rost. 
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TABLE XXXI [I. — S flowing the Sensitiveness of Seed Oats to Blue Vitriol 
Pickle (Gaillot). 


G'mins. 

Duration 
of Steep. 

■ 

Strength 
of the Steep, 
Per Cent. 

Germination 
of the Gram, 
Per Cent 

Treated 

a4 hours 

0'5 

45 

M i 

1 24 „ 

1-0 

20 

!» 

1 24 „ 

2-0 

10 


: 24 „ 

5-0 

0 

” 

6 „ 

0-5 1 

98 

M ' 

30 minutes 

12 1 

98 

Untreated 

— 

— 

98 


TABLE XXXiy.—Shotving the Delay in Germination by Blue Vitriol Pick^ 
ling of Seed Oats (Kuhn’s method). 


. Soil. 

Grains. 

Germination, Per Cent. 

ith Day. 

1th Day. 

nth Day. 

26th Day, 

Sand 

Untreated 

76i 

93? 




Treated 

43 

94? 

— 

— 

Soil 

Untreated 

— 


511 

93? 


Treated 

! 

— 

— 

54? 

88? 


TABLE XXXV. — Showing Effect of Kuhn's Blue Vitriol Pickling of Seed 
Oats on the Oat Crop (Hollrung). 


100 Grains 
' of Seed Oats . : 

i 

Number 
of Ears. 

Rust. 

1 Weight of 
; Grain in 
Gram%nes. 

i Weight of 
Straw in 
Grammes. 

1 

Untreated 

89? 

5 

107-7 

157*1 

Treated 

77? 

I 

— 

90-5 

205*8 


Disinfection by Hollrung’s method does not cause this diminution in 
the crop so perceptible in Kuhn’s method. 

Wheat — Triiimm sativum is invaded by Ustilago Tritici, Jensen 
(smut of wheat) ; Tilletia caries, Tul. ; Tilletia levis, Kuhn (stinking 
smut bunt of wheat). — It is particularly on this fungus that Prevost 
tested the action of blue vitriol. By disinfecting “ spotted ” grain, that 
is to say, covered with spores of Tilletia (bunt), he obtained : Spotted 
non-treated grain, 486 per 1000 of rusted ears ; spotted treated grain, 
8 per 1000 of rusted ears, after steeping half an hour in a 1'2 per cent 
solution. Whilst blue vitriol used alone greatly reduces the germ inative 
capacity of the barley, this treatment of Knhn has not that drawback. 
Orain treated with 0*5 per cent solution of blue vitriol, however, does not 
show it if sown immediately (Grassmann).. 
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TABLE XXXVI.~5?K)mng Reduction in Germinative Ca 2 )acity by Delay in 
Soioing after Pickling with Blue Vitriol. 


Orai?i, 

Loss Per Cent 
in Oermtnative 
Capacity. 

Total 

GerminaHonf 
Per Cent. 

Untreated grain 

95-7i5 

98-6 

Treated grain sown Ist day after disinfection ! 

93*5 

97-5 

M ,, 2nd „ ,, 

01-0 

1.7-25 

„ „ 3rd „ „ 

86-25 

95-25‘ 

„ „ 4th „ 

81-25 

95-75 

»» M 10th „ M 

66-6 

95-76 


Owing to the similarity between the smut diseases of different plants, 
ttfe methods found eflQcacious for smut of cereals may be employed in 
all cases. 


Ustilago Panici-miliacei Wint. (smut of millet).— The treatment of 
the grain by Kuhn’s method, one hour’s steeping in a blue vitriol 
solution of 0-5 per cent, followed by a 6 per cent milk of lime, pre- 
vents the infection of the young plant (plantule) by spores adherent 
to the seed. The same delay in germination was observed by Aderhold, 
who also found that 86 per cent of the seeds treated germinated, show- 
mg 0-4 per cent of rust against 90 per cent of the untreated seed with 
7 ‘4 5 per cent of rust. It is. an excellent palliative, but it is better 
still to roast the spores by letting them fall through a twig broom held 
1 metre above a very light straw fire. 

Ustilago Maydis, Corda (smut of maize) cannot be avoided as surely 
as all the other rusts, because the spores of this fungus are of them- 
selves able to penetrate into the adult plant through the newly formed 
leaf. In spite of this peculiarity blue vitriol is used with success, but 
it does not prevent future infection of the plant. 

Uroc7jsth Cepula, Frost (smut of the onion).— Although the disease 
may be suppressed by rejecting all rusty stocks on transplanticg, Mohr 
points out the good effect of spraying with a 3 per cent solution of blue 
vitriol. 

Puccinia (rusts). — -Three different species are found on grain 
^ops : Puccinia graminiSf Pers. (common or linear rust) ; Puccinia 
PuUgO’Vcra, Wint. (spotted mildew) ; Puccinia coronata, Cord, (rust 
of oats).— The development of rust differs totally from the method 
of propagation of smut and bunt. It is impossible to prevent rust 
of corn in the same way and at the same time as smut diseases by 
simple disinfection of the seed-corn. Their methods of multiplica- 
tion are so varied that it is, so to speak, imposMbie to create an obstacle 
w the propagation of these diseases by chemical means so as to hope 
for a radical effect, curative or preventive, by the means which render 
such excellent service in combating other diseases. The means of 
action are very limited, and direct attack is impossible. It is only 
irom an instructive point of view that the results obtained by spraying 
^ith blue vitriol preparations are given. Wuthrich has shown that the 
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uredospores, though much less resistant thau^ the Bp<^s of most fungi, 
are yet destroyed by a 0*124 per cent solution of blue vitriol ; their 
sensitiveness to this salt begins at the dose of 0*00134 ; at 0*0124 per 
cent germination is prevent^. Hitchcock and Carleton found a 0*1 
per cent solution prevented their germination without killing the spores. 
H. de Vilmorin and F. Douillet found that plants of white March 
Chiddam wheat, treated several times with blue vitriol sprays and 
afterwards conveyed close to mildewed wheat, were not attacked, 
whilst in the same conditions untreated plants were invaded. But this 
treatment, difficult even when the wheat is in the blade, becomes im> 
practicable when it is in the ear. It is owing to this difficulty that 
this process has miscarried, although it has been found efficient in ex- 
periments on the large scale in Australia, and by Leon Noiret in the 
C^e d’Or. The dose required to kill.uredospores is much greater than 
to destroy the zoospores of mildew of the vide, and it is surprising 
that spraying has such perfect results. In our opinion, blue vitifol 
would act in this case more especially as a stimulant, producing more 
active and vigorous growth, enabling the plant to oppose a greater 
resistance to invasion by this fungus, and thus to acquire a sort of 
immunity. 

Helminthosporium gramineum, Eriks, (browning of barley). — 
Kolpaon Eaon insists that Kuhn’s process is an excellent means of 
preventing this disease. 

Claviceps purpurea (ergot). — The coaidia of this fungus do not 
develop in a sointion of blue vitriol of 0*<J1.24 per cent. 

Dematophora necatrix (root rot of the vine). — Dufour recommends 
blue vitriol to prevent this disease. When the roots are completely in- 
vaded by the mycelium the plant is condemned, and ought to be de- 
stroyed, the more so as the organs of propagation, the conidiophores, 
charged with conidia, appear to develop, especially after the death of the 
tree. By tearing up the tree and carefully exterminating the d6bris of 
the roots and the ropes, the propagation of the disease is prevented. 
To destroy the spores, or the mycelium, of which the soil jnay retain a 
fraction, the latter is watered with a 3 per cent solution of blue vitriok 
Before planting new vines 1-2 litres of this same solution is poured 
into the holes. Within a radius of 2-3 rows the stocks already 
attacked or not are stripped in the spring and freely watered with 
this solution ; 100-150 grammes of blue vitriol in powder may likewise 
be spread per stock, lie result is not always complete and visible the 
first year, and it is sometimes necessary to repeat this treatment two 
years running; the results obtained in these conditions are, however, 
very^KJsitive. 

Ovdana/rdia Bidwelliaf Viala et Bavaz (black rot of the vine).— 
From tab, first appearance of this disease, when it was found that it 
appear at first on the fruit but only the leaves, which then 
hotbeds of infection for the grapes, attempts were made to> 
’ evolution by repeated sprayings of blue vitriol. The experi- 

. made at Ganges were not very satisfactory, whilst bouillie 

; later on gave the most perfect results. Bathey and Havelka 

f^||#tOYed that the spores are killed after thirty hours' steeping in a 
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blue vitriol solutkm of 0'6 per cent, and they recommend the disinlec- 
tion of the buds of the vine against black rot by total or partial 
immersion in a 1 per cent solution for one hour. Their experiments 
succeeded perfectly, and proved Also that the steeping of the buds for 
an ho^ in 1 per cent, 5 per cent, and even 10 per cent solutions of 
lolue vitriol, did not lower their vitality ; the lower section seems as if 
it could no longer form a cushion to remedy this drawback : it suffices 
to cut f of an inch below the buds before transplanting them. 

Gloeosporium ampelophagum, Sacc. (grape rot).— Sorauer recom- 
mends blue vitriol in place of green vitriol to combat this fungus in 
winter. _ Instead of coating the stock with a 50 per cent solution of 
green vitriol a 20 per cent solution of blue vitriol is used. This 
practice is excellent, but more costly than Slavinsky’s. 

Gloeosporium nervkequum, Sacc. (disease of the leaves of ftie 
plane-tree).— Nobele recommends, to prevent this disease, to spray 
with a 3 per cent solution of blue vitriol in the month of April and in 
the month of May before the tree is in leaf. 

Fusicludium ptrinum, Fuckel (pear scab) j FusiclcLdium dentri-- 
ticum^ Fuckel (apple scab). — These diseases may be combated by 
spraying with blue vitriol solutions. By judicious spraying at the 
right moment the conidia formed on the cushion of the conidiophores 
of the leaf are destroyed, and prevented from planting themselves 
on the fruits. Oliver found that the spores were destroyed by blue 
vitriol. Used on large scale in 0’5 per cent solution by Goflf, he 
greatly diminished these diseases. Mohr recommends a 3 per cent 
solution for the same purpose. These sprayings should be done 
before spring, in the month of April, Blue vitriol has not such a 
radical action as bouillie bordelaise. The latter may, if used before 
the expansion of the buds, completely prevent these diseases. 

Morthiera Mespili, Fuckel ; JSntonwsporiuTn maculatum, Lev. (leaf 
scald).- This disease of the leaves of the pear may be prevented, 
according to Mohr, by spraying with a 3 per cent solution of blue vitriol 
before the formation of the leaf in April and May. 

Disease of the Poppy (oeillet). — Mangin advises to prevent this 
disease to steep the buds in a 0‘l-2 per cent solution of blue vitriol 
before transplanting. 

Beet Diseases, — To prevent these diseases, transmitted by spores 
infecting the seed, disinfect the seed with blue vitriol, which gives good 
results against— 

Pleospora putrefadens, Franck (rot of the heart of the beet) and 
Phoma tabijica, Prill, et Dell. {Phoma Betce, Franck), (disease of the 
leaf-stalk of the beet). — Carlson advises washing the seed in a 1-2 
per cent solution of blue vitriol. Linhart advises steeping for twenty- 
four^ horns in a 2 per cent solution; although this diminishes the 
geijnination of the seed a little, yet Franck recommends it. It also re- 
rnoves the larvae of Agriotes lineatus, Hypomyces magnus (mole disease 
of the mushroom). It requires three to seven days’ steeping in a 
2 per cent blue vitriol solution to kill the spores. This disease is not 
circumscribed by this salt. 

Bladk Disea^ of the Clefnatis, — To prevent this disease product 
15 
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by a slug, copious spraying with solutions of blue vitriol every fort- 
night before transplanting have a good effect. 

Use of Blue Vitriol against Worms and Snails. — Snails and 
sings are as sensitive to blue vitriol as to green vitriol. If they pass 
over a surface sprayed with blue vitriol they soon die. The hatr^ of 
snails for blue vitriol is such that to remove them it suffices to stretch 
a cord, inches wide, steeped for twenty-four hours in a 10 per 
cent solution. This cord ought to touch the soil; it forms an in- 
surmountable barrier. This method is practised in Italy. Bignon 
has also observed that the vitriolizing of ropes and trellises remove 
slugs. 



CHAPTER XIV, 


COPPER HYDRATE— BOUILLIE BORDELAISE— BOUILLIE 
BOURGUIGNONNE. 

91. Copper Hydrate (Bouillie Bordelaise). — Preparation. — 

By precipitating a soluble salt of copper, by caustic alkali, or by milk 
of lime. 

CUSO4 + 2 NaOH = Cu( 0H)2 + Na2S04 

Copper Sodio Cupric Sodic 

sulphate. hydrate. hydrate. sulphate. 

CUSO4 + Ca(OH), - Ca(OH^) + CaSO^ 

Copper Calcium Copper Calcium 

sulphate. hydrate. hydrate. sulphate. 

The bouillie bordelaise is prepared by the second reaction; it is 
a mixture of hydrated oxide of copper and sulphate of lime, and gener- 
ally contains an excess of lime. Its composition and its concentration 
vary much. * ^ 

Preparation of a Normal Bouillie Bordelaise. — A solution of 
blue vitriol is prepared on the one hand, and on the other hand a milk 
of lime carefully rubbed up with water. 

1 . Blue Vitriol — This salt should be as pure as possible. It 
should be dissolved in wooden, copper, glass, or stoneware vessels; 
those of tin and iron should be avoided, as these metals decompose 
blue vitriol. To facilitate solution of blue vitriol it is placed in a basket 
or pocket of wire gauze, in a vessel filled with rain water, so that it 
dips into it completely, but as near the surface of the liquid as possible. 
Solution is complete in twelve honrs. If pressed for time blue vitriol 
may be dissolved in a little warm water and this solution run into the 
receiver containing the remainder of the water required to make the 
bouillie. It is necessary to use a cold solution of blue vitriol in making 
the mixture, for, with hot solutions there would be formed, along with 
the granular hydrated oxide of copper, some inert black oxide of 
copper. 

2. Milk of Lime.— The lime should be fat lime in lump. This 
quicklime is slaked by adding water gradually. As soon as it is slaked 
it is beaten up in cold water to form milk of lime. This milk of lime 
ia passed through a fine sieve, to separate the impurities present in all 
limes. To obtain a fine, gelatinous, homogeneous precipitate, having 
a maximum adherence to the leaves it is advisable to mix these two 
liquids as follows : The milk of lime is run slowly, in a fine sta:eam, 
into a cold solution of blue vitriol, stirring constantly, or better still, 
■fUn the two solutions simultaneously and slowly into a third vessel, 

, ( 227 ) 
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Starring the latter energetioally. Theorerioally 14 lb. pure quick- 
lime, s^ce to precipitate 62^ lb. of pure blue vitriol. Practically the 
amount of lime used ia always greater, because the lime is never pure. 
The amount of lime varies, therefore, according to its purity, from 1-3 
lb. of lime to 3 lb. of blue -vitriol. The md^t advisable quantities to 
form an active bouillie are 10 lb. of blue vitriol in 50 gallons of water, 
and 3|-10 lb. of lime, dissolved in 50 gallons of water. The mixture 
formed by these two solutions is termed a 1 per cent solution. 

Properties of Copper Hydrate. — Copper hydrate is a pale blue 
precipitate, which is more fine and gelatinous the lower the temperature 
at which it is precipitated. It is almost insoluble, in water at all 
temperatures ; it is oonvorted in hot water into black copper oxide, OuO. 
It is, however, soluble in mineral and organic acids. 

Properties of Bouillies Bordelaises. — A bouillie bordelaise, 
prepared in good condition, should have the following properties: 
It should be mutral or slightly alkaline ; it must never contain^n 
excess of blue vitriol. To ascertain its composition a little of the 
bouillie is filtered, or allowed to settle. The limpid liquid collected 
should not be tinted blue (which would point to unchanged blue 
vitriol), but should be absolutely colourless. It should give no reaction 
with litmus paper, nor an alkaline reaction with turmeric paper. 
Another and still better method of showing the presence of small 
quantities of undecomposed blue vitriol consists in placing a little 
bouillie bordelaise in a saucer and to pour on it a few drops of yellow 
prussiate. The presence of blue vitriol is revealed by a red coloration 
of the bouillie. A blade of a knife dipped in a. bouillie, still containing 
blue vitriol, is covered with a deposit of metallic copper. 

The bouillie must be tested and respond to the tests in the right 
way^ otherwise it is unfit for all the purposes for which it is intended. 

Too often the sprayings eventually burn the leaves and the young 
parts of the plant. They are due, with few exceptions, to faults in 
the composition of the boxiillie. Tmces of blue vitriol, not converted 
into cupric hydrate, suffice to cause these burns. As a preventive of 
cryptogamic diseases the bouillie must be as adherent as possible, so 
as to prolong its action on the surface of the vulnerable organs of the 
plant. 

Adhesion depends on several factors : (1) The blue vitriol should 
be precipitated cold, as above described, by milk of lime. (2) The 
more pure (fatty) the lime, the more adherent the bouillie. (3) The 
more freshly prepared, the more adherent the bouillie. (4) The bouillie 
is the more adherent the more nearly neutral it is ; that is, without an 
excess of lime. Although it is not injurious to vegetation, it is well 
to estimate exactly the quantity of lime to use in preparing the bouillie- 
lime iu excess has, moreover, the drawback of retarding the action of the 
hOtrillie bordelaise on the germs of cryptogamic fungi. Cupric hydrate 
. lie deposited on the leaf of a plant is, so to speak, insoluble, and thua 
Uiert towards the spores in contact with it. To become active it must 
he oonveried, in contact (1) with the air, into copper carbonate, soluble 
y theiate of 40 milligrammes in a litre of water containing carbonie 
jor (2) with carbonate of ammonia, or be dissolved by tb^ 
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exuded on the surface of the leaves. Whichever of the two cases 
occurs, or both together, it will be seen that cupric hydrate mixed with 
a, large excess of lime will not have such a rapid action as in the 
absence of lime, the latter having 'a great affinity for carbonic acid. 

It also neutralizes organic acids, and in many cases, as the action of 
the bouillie bordelaise cannot be retarded,* to stop "infection an excess 
of lime should be avoided. An excess of lime delays the action of 
bouillie bordelaise one to ten days, according to the amount of lime 
used. Bouillie bordelaise, when well prepared, combines all the pro- 
perties required in an anticryptogamio bouillie, and all the substances 
added to increase its toxic action on spores or adherence to the leaves 
are useless if it be conscientiously prepared and used immediately 
afterwards. To popularize its use the trade has prepared powders, 
having exactly the composition of a normal bouillie, which only require 
mi^ng with water to produce a bouillie bordelaise. The greater 
cumber of these powders yield bad bouillies ; they may undergo de- 
compositions, rendering them unfit for the preparation of a proper 
bouillie, and yield heterogeneous bouillies, in which undissolved blue 
vitriol is plastered up with a layer of sulphate of lime. Not only does 
it become difficult to use them with the spraying machine, but they 
have all the defects of badly made bouillies. If applied by the bellows 
the same thing occurs on the leaf, the chemical reaction is incomplete, 
the blue vitriol acts as such and causes bums. Nothing, therefore, can 
replace a bouillie made on the spot by one's self, with the precautions 
indicated above, and no simifar preparation can be either so adherent 
or so efficient. 

Action of Cupric Hydrate on Plants.— Insoluble copper salts 
appear to be absorbed to as great an extent by the roots as by the aerial 
organs of the plant, and cause poisoning. If the doses absorbed are in- 
finitesimal no poisoning occurs. The copper salts then exert a salutai^ 
stimulating effect. It was thus essential to find a salt of copper which in 
contact with plants was only absorbed in infinitesimal doses, simultane- 
ously stimulating the growth of the plant and destroying crypto^mie 
disease. It was found that cupric hydrate fulfilled these conditions 
best and that bouillie bordelaise could practically fill that r6le. The 
cupno hydrate deposit formed on the leaves is very adherent, insoluble 
in water, and barely soluble in water containing dissolved carbonic 
acid or carbonate of ammonia. It lets the plant absorb it in infinitesi- 
mally small doses,: which might escape detection in analysis, but which 
none the less exist since their presence in the leaf renders it so far 
immune to oryptogamio diseases, and especially vigorous analogous to 
the condition realized by spraying the soil with blue vitriol. Leaves 
of the potato plant treated with bouillie bordelaise become thicker and. 
more 'vigorous, the chlorophyll increases, assimilation is more active, 
»nd the starch content of the tubers greater (Frank and Kruger). 
Cralloway got the same results with fruit trees. Young plants sprayed 
three to four times a year showed much more rapid growth, and pre- 
served their leaves into the winter. It is very evident since this ouprio 
treatment gives to the leaf a great assimilative force, and that it pro- 
iongpthis into ,^he winter, the young tree will have grown more rapidly 
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than trees which prematurely shed their leaves by degeneration induced 
by parasites. Numerous comparative trials have shown in an irrefu- 
table manner, that young fruit trees in the nursery, treated with four to 
seven sprayings with a 2 per cent bouillie bordelaise, show an increased 
height, and yield crops largely compensating for the cost of this treat- 
ment. In nurseries young pears treated three years in succession 
attained a height of 5 feet to over 7 feet, and had a diameter of 7 } 
inches, whilst untreated pear-trees of the same age, placed in the same 
conditions, only reached 2-3 feet in height and only 2^- inches in 
diameter. If the market value of young pear and cherry trees, treated 
together for three years, be compared with similar untreated trees, 
there is a gain after deduction of all the cost of treatment of d2 shillings 
per 1000 trees. With young pear-trees the experiments were not so 
decisive, as their leaves are often sensitive to bouillie bordelaise. The 
same observations have been made as regards the vine. To obtaia a 
richer growth large doses of copper are not necessary. It is now 
believed that 0'25 per cent, and even O'l per cent, do the same good 
as 1 per cent bouillies. Bessler, by one spraying of bouillie bordelaise 
on haricots when tilling the ground, followed by one spraying of the 
young plant, obtained a 50 per cent better crop than on untreated 
plants. It is only the stimulating and preventive treatment which 
gives this result. 

We must not wait until plants show signs of cryptogamic diseases 
before treating them, but prevent suc|j by destroying the germs. 
Some plants, however, do not stand the deposition of hydrated oxide 
of copper on their leaves without injury, because, owing to the ex- 
ceptional nature of the foliageous tissue, it is absorbed in too great 
quantity, and then acts like blue vitriol. The plants which behave 
thus are apple-trees, peach-trees (Sturgis, Mtiller, Thiel), and some 
varieties of rose bushes. On these trees the treatment is followed by 
the fall of all the leaves reached by the bouillie bordelaise, or at least 
by bums which cause holes in the leaves. Muller and other observers 
found that these burns especially occur when the plant is exposed to 
the sun, and that plants in the shade do not show these injuries. 
Amongst apple-trees the most sensitive are Canada Cordon, Bellefleur 
jaune, Bibs tone pippin, Danziger Kantapfel. On these species the 
leaves appear riddled with holes after treatment. Trials, to see if 
lime contributed to the injurious action of the bouillie^ bordelaise, have 
shown the contrary. Whilst a 4 per cent milk of lime has no injurious 
action on bouillie bordelaise, a 0*5 per cent solution of blue vitriol and 
a 1 per cent milk of lime burnt the leaves as much, and even more, 
than a bouillie with 4 per cent of lime and *05 per cent of blue vitriol. 
The peach-tree — the most sensitive to bouillie bordelaise — behaves to- 
wards it as towards pure blue vitriol. The treatment is followed in most 
cases by the fall of the leaf ; but after this treatment the peach, 
nevertheless, shows the same recrudescence ifi its vitality as soon as 
the new leaves come forth, so that in the end this treatment is as 
salutary as for other trees. The action of cupric hydrate is thus ana- 
logous to that of green vitriol ; in a general way this salt increases the 
chlorophyll, and ' consequently the assimilation ; it thus prolong the 
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vitality of the deciduous organs of the plant. Green vitriol, being 
present in commercial blue vitriol to at least 2 per cent as an impurity, 
it was imagined, first in America, then in Germany, that the strengthen- 
ing effect produced by the bouillie was only due to this green vitriol, 
for which reason Aderhold advised the use of a bouillie bordelaise of 
the following composition : Blue vitriol 1-9 per cent, green vitriol 
O’l per cent, lime 2 per cent. Guocdenovic, who examined these 
bouiilies, found that they had not any greater stimulating action than 
an ordinary bouillie of 2 per cent blue vitriol and 2 per cent lime. 
The dose of green vitriol, required to produce an analogous physio- 
logical effect to that produced by spraying with bouillie bordelaise is 
0-5 per cent. The plant must also come in contact with the soluble 
salt, the green vitriol, the hydrated oxide of iron deposited on the 
leaves having produced no result, except as a 3 per cent bouillie. A 
bouillie containing 0 '1 per cent of green vitriol in an insoluble form, 
olnnot therefore act on the plant and strengthen the action of the 
bouillie bordelaise, far less the impurities, which only bring 0*04 per 
cent of hydratzd oxide of iron in contact with the leaves. It must 
therefore be admitted that blue vitriol acts in the same way as green 
vitriol, but it is about ten times more active in much smaller doses. 
Then comes the problem of the absorption of the copper by the leaves 
when this product is deposited thereon in an insoluble form. Although 
the increase of the chlorophyll may be easily determined, although 
the action of the copper on the plant be undeniable, it is very difficult 
to find in the leaf, in consequence of this treatment, abnormal quantities 
of copper. It is thus owing to imperfections in our methods of an- 
alysis that it is generally believed that copper is not absorbed by the 
leaf. Sestini has, however, found more than normal amounts of 
copper in vitriolized vines. Analyses of this sort are very difficult 
and very delicate to make, for many reagents, even distilled water 
itself, may contain the infinitesimal doses of copper sought for in the 
plants. Nageli, from experiments ’ he made on the alga spirogyra, 
concluded that a plant which did not show any symptom of poison- 
ing could not have absorbed copper, as the latter, absorbed by a 
cell, kills it, and since the favourable action of copper is undeni- 
able, it must act at a distance. These conclusions raise hypothetical 
questions which we cannot discuss. It will be sufficient to point 
out some facts which plead in favour of absorption, and which show 
that the plant is perfectly capable of dissolving insoluble copper 
derivatives deposited on the surface of the leaves, and of absorbing 
them in minimum quantity. Barth was the first to express the 
opinion, so disputed by Droop and Wortmann, that cupric hydrate 
is dissolved by the exudations of the leaf. Clark has given consider- 
able support to this hypothesis. Having observed that animal and 
vegetable substances were capable of dissolving cupric hydrate, an ob- 
servation which Swingle had already made as regards the secretions 
of certain fungi, he concluded that certain organic compounds con- 
tained in the juice of plants may dissolve cupric hydrate. To verify 
this hypc^hesis he wrought on the leaves of the peach-tree, which are 
the mo^ ready to absorb copper. In fact, these leaves covered with 
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a layer of bouillie bprdelaise, ^ve up to the water lying on them ior 
some time a quantity of dissolved copper capable of lolling the spores 
of fungi. When there is dew on a leaf, two liquids, separated by a 
membrane, are present, the one is charged with soluble bodies, while 
the other is pure water. It follows that exegesis of the leaf may oc- 
cur towards the dew. The organic substances thus in contact with the 
deposit of cupric hydrate may dissolve not only the quantities required 
to kill the germs fallen on the leaves, but also those indispensable to 
the plant itself. Thus the dose of soluble copper collected in this way 
by Clark killed the spirogyra. The water thus contained more than 
0*000001 per cent, an amount perfectly sufficient to stimulate the 
plant. From the deadly effect of blue vitriol on the cells of plants, 
and the difficulty with which this salt is absorbed, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the insoluble salts deposited on the plant behave in 
the same way. Those which are insoluble and neutral would have 
no action on the plant, nor on the spores of fungi, if they were iffit 
rendered soluble and assimilable by conversion into a soluble organic salt, 
which may be absorbed by the leaf and destroy the spores on the surface 
of the organs of plants. The amounts of soluble copper salts required 
to stimulate the plant are so small, and those which suffice to preserve 
it from invasion, by injurious fungi, are so infinitesimal, that their 
presence in the organs of the plant which have been in contact with 
the copper cannot be chemically demonstrated ; but the principle of 
absorption cannot be denied, since the constant presence of copper 
in the ashes of the plants treated has beep determined by analysis. 

Action of the Bouillie Bordelaise on Fresh- water AIgse. — 
Green algae behave towards copper like all green plants, but they are 
much more sensitive to its action, probably because in the experiments 
all the body of the plant dips into the poisonous solution. This plant 
is perfect for allowing the observer to follow progressively the action 
of blue vitriol on the living cell. Nageli examined and determined, 
the precise action of blue vitriol on spirogyra. It was desired to de- 
termine, likewise, how this alga behaves towards bouillie bordelaise. 
Eumm undertook this work and examined separately the action of 
the different ingredients composing bouillie bordelaise on the alga 
Spirogyra loTigata. Sulphate of lime had no action. Calcium hydrate 
is absorbed, beginning with a strength 1 in 3750 and then acts in an 
injurious manner. Cupric hydrate is not soluble enough in water to 
cede to it an amount of copper capable of preventing* the growth of 
the alga. On the other hand, the contact of cupric hydrate with the 
^ga kills it, owing to evident and visible absorption of copper. The 
chlorophyll bauds are torn, the plasma contracted, and the colour of 
the contents browned. Eumm explains this fact by the secretions of 
the alga dissolving the cupric hydrate, and the soluble derivatives ab- 
sorbed by it of a certain strength kill it. He observed, however, that 
this action was more diisStory the more lime the bouillie bordelaise 
contaix^d. In presence of a large excess of lime the action became 
nU* bouillie bordelaise acts therefore on aigm containing chloro- 

phyll as on other green plants. 

, of Bouillie Bordelaise on Fungi. — Cupric hydrate is 
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mot sdiiible ^ough in water to prevent the germination of the spores 
most sensitive to copper salts, even after prolonged treatment with 
them (Aderhold and Eumm). To understand the action of bpnillie 
bordelaise, it is, however, necessary to admit that there is a partial 
solution of oxide in the \^ater deposited on the plant owing to the con- 
tact of this oxide with the active organs of the latter. Clark, in ex- 
amining the poisonous capacity of the most diverse derivatives of copper 
on fungi cultivated in a nutritive liquid, beet extract, observed that this 
liquid dissolved cupric hydrate. Examining afterwards other substances 
of vegetable origin, he found they had the same property. This led 
him to believe that hydrated oxide of copper insoluble in water is much 
less so in presence of special organic substances, Swingle had already 
shown that the secretions of certain fungi dissolve cupric hydrate. 
Clark found afterwards that extracts of Psaliote cam^pestris, as well as 
infusions of different parasitic fungi, dissolve this oxide of copper in 
gfffficient quantity to prevent the germination of their spores. The 
nature even of the fungi would thus contribute to dissolve the amount 
of cupric hydrate required to prevent the development of the spores. 
The rapidity with which the spores are destroyed depends on the 
thickness of the exospore. On the other hand, Sorauer believes that 
the spore is never killed by the presence of cupric hydrate in the 
drop of water in the midst of which it is developed, but that, on the 
other hand, this copper derivative, by weakening it, prevents the ger- 
mination tube from penetrating into the nurse plant. Hence, spraying 
with bouillie bordelaise on a plant invaded by a fungus is never cap- 
able of destroying the mycelium of this fungus developed in the 
interior of the plant. It cannot even prevent the latter from fructify- 
ing normally, and spreading around it spores to propagate the disease. 
The sole object of spraying with bouillie bordelaise is to prevent the 
penetration of these spores into healthy unattacked plants or their 
jorgans. When spraying is done in the right conditions, the bouillie 
bordelaise covers all the vulnerable surface of the plant with a layer 
of cupric hydrate. This layer forms a fixed and adherent reserve of 
a poison of wl^ich an infinitesimal quantity dissolved by the juices of 
the leai stops the normal evolution of the spore fallen on a drop of 
dew. At the same time the very small quantities which penetrate 
into the plant, impart to it greater vigour which enables it to become 
to a certain extent immune to the disease. 

Use of Bouillie Bordelaise.— It was found by a chance 
observation, that a mixture of lime and copper might be useful in the 
struggle against cryptogamic diseases. To prevent marauders from 
gathering the ripe grapes on vines along the roads it was customary, 
long before the appearance of mildew, in the different communes of 
Burgundy to spray the grapes with milk of lime, to which vra.s added 
a little blue vitriol to blue it. They treated five to six stocks in the 
border in this way. Now, as far back as 1882 it was found that these 
borders were less subject to mildew than the rest of the vineyard, and 
when the disease assumed extensive and intensive proportions, as was 
the case in 1884, round about St. Julian, this border bespattered by 
fiailk of lime, blued by blue vitriol, appeared quite detached from the 
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rest by the verdure of the leaves, and by the perfect health of the 
grapes. Owing to experiments made by Millardet and Jouet, it was 
found that this fortunate action was to be attributed to the copper and 
not to its lime. This empirical remedy was thus recommended to com- 
bat mildew, under the name of bouillie bordelaise. In the beginning; 
the bouillie bordelaise was much stronger than now. It consisted of 
15 per cent of lime and 8 per cent of blue vitriol. This bouillie was 
spimd on the vine by means of small heather brooms, for its consist- 
ency did not allow the use of a spraying machine. From year to 
year the dose of blue vitriol was diminished, and the lime, an excess 
of which was found useless, was reduced to the dose strictly necessary. 
In 1887 bouillie bordelaise consisted of 3 per cent of blue vitriol and 1 
per cent of quicklime. Millardet and Gayon had already experimented 
at this time with weaker bouillies, with 2 per cent, and even 1 per 
cent of blue vitriol. As these bouillies produced the same effect, they 
regarded them as efficient and recommended several sprayings with*a 
1 per cent bouillie in preference to a single spraying with a 3 per cent 
bouillie of blue vitriol. These results were published in 1888, and 
spread the formula of the new bouillie over the whole world, where it 
was adopted as the normal bouillie. Owing to a great increase in the 
price of blue vitriol it was tried to reduce the amount of blue vitriol 
entering into the bouillia Guoedenovic has shown that a 0*5 per 
cent bouillie suffices in all cases. Zweifler extended his experiments 
from 2 per cent to 01 per cent bouillie, and concluded that 0*5 per 
cent of blue vitriol was sufficient — an efficient bouillie against mildew. 
These proportions are used on the large scale and with great success 
in Italy and the Tyrol. Used at first exclusively against mildew it 
has been found that bouillie bordelaise is perfectly capable of combat- 
ing a great number of other diseases. 

Practicai Spraying. — The less cupric hydrate in the bouillie the 
greater must be the number of sprayings. Repeated spraying against 
plant diseases is in general favourable, because only the organs of the 
plant reached are rendered invulnerable, so far as wind and rain have 
not removed the preservative layer of copper oxide. To preserve a 
plant for the whole year from disease, the growth of the spores of 
parasitic fungi must be stopped. As there is a continual growth of 
new leaves uncovered by bouillie bordelaise, several sprayings must be 
applied preferably during fructification of the fungi, and especially 
during the germination of their spores. To prevent plant disease by 
bouillie bordelaise it is necessary — 

1. That the bouillie be made conscientiously according to the pie- 
oeeding rules. Bouillie bordelaise is mostly used neutral. However, 
numerous experiments by Mader, Bain, Sturgis, and Aderhold have 
shown thAt in certain special cases it is better to use bouillies containing 
an excess of lime. Certain fruit trees, sensitive to neutral bouillie 
bordelaise as much as to pure blue vitriol, are so no longer when there 
is excess of lime. Against the cryptogamic diseases of the apple and 
peach trees, it is well to use 0*5 per cent of blue vitriol and 4 per cent 
of quicklime. 

That the. evolution of the disease to be fought against be 
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Fig. 8. — Eclair Sprayer. 



piQ. 10.— Eclair Sprayer, No. 1 bis. 



Sprayer Supra. 
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perfidy kBOwn^ so as to be able to treat it at the moment of the dis> . 
geniiiiati<m of the disease, and prevent in time its establishment in the 
plant; a slight delay in the use of the remedy may lead to complete 
failure, for it is asserted by Prillieux that spraying after the penetratioB 
of the spores of the fungi into the interior of the tissue of the plant iz> 
no way prevent its normal evolution and fructification. If a great 
number of fungi may thus be combated by a neutral well-made bo^lie^ 
with 0'6-1*0 per cent of blue vitriol, the application of the remedy must 
vary with the method of propagation and evolution of the fungus. If 
these rules are observed bouillie bordelaise gives perfect residts in all 
cases quoted farther on. Hence there is annexed to this treatise a 
brief sketch of the evolution and manner of life of the chief parasitio 
fimgi, BO that the amateur littfo versed in these questions may find both 
the remedy and the best time to use it. 

Use against Mosses and Lichens. — Although cupric hydrate has; 
not the solubility of blue vitriol its regular use on the trunks of trees, 
helps to lessen these parasites and eventually cause them to disappear, 
Waite, Schoyen, Hume, and Leroux advise for this purpose a 3 per 
cent bouillie bordelaise applied on the trunks after cleaning with a 
scraper. 

Use against Bacterian Diseases of Plants. — Amongst the ever- 
increasing number of plant diseases attributable to bacteria some may 
be combated with bouillie bordelaise. 

Potato Scab. — Bolley, who discovered the cause of the scab, foimdi 
that disinfection of the tubsrs with 2 per cent bouillie bordelaise was 
capable of preventing the growth of this disease. He got the following: 
result : — 

TABLE XXXVII.— SAojrinsr Effect of 2 Per Cent Bouillie Bordelaise in Pre- 
venting Potato Scab. 


Tubers. 

Duration 
of Steep. 

Sound 
Tubers, 
Per Cent, 

Untreated 


1 

Treated 

1 hour 

57 


§ hours 

53 


Longer steeping of the seed in bouillie bordelaise does not injure th& 
seed if it has not sprouted. ^ . 

Bat^rian Disease of the Wild Quind-tree . — This disease known in 
Amezj^ has been successfully treated with bouillie bordelaise. 

against Parasitic Myxomycetes. — Plasmodiopkora oalw 
fornUa^t Viala and Sauvageau (browning of the vine or the Californian 
disease), — This disease cannot be treated with bouillie bordelaisdi 
(Bofauer). 

Uie against Parasitic Fungi.— PerowospordZ.— The eighty knoym 
dpeo^, each more formidable than the other, have the same evcdudoxii 
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and the same method of dissemination. They may be treated with 
bduillie bordelaise. 

Pkytophthora infestans, De By. (potato disease), — To avoid the 
phytophthora sound tubers which do not bring the first germs into 
the field must be planted in the first instance, and secondly sprayed 
on the stems to prevent the propagation of the disease by plants ac- 
cidentally attack^. 

Treating the Tubers. — Beyond scrupulous sorting disinfection 
may be of great service. Of all the treatments recommended, that of 
bouillie bordelaise is the most energetic and the most certain. The 
tubers are steeped in a 2 per cent bouillie bordelaise ; 10 gallons of 
bouillie suffice for 100 lb. of tubers. The duration of the steep is 
twenty-four hours, after which the tubers are steeped for twenty-four 
hours in pure water, then they are dried in the open air. The treat- 
ment should be carried out five to six weeks before planting. The dis- 
infection has no objectionable effect on the germinative capacity of the 
tuber if the process be conducted as recommended by Frank. Godefroy 
found no alteration even after several days’ steeping in the bouillie. 
FVank and Kruger found the treatment, on the contrary, favourable to 
the future evolution of the potato ; it springs up quicker and yields a 
more vigorous plant and also a greater number of tubers in the ratio 
of 3 to 2. The good effects of the bouillie on the germinative capa- 
city are not felt, except on condition that the tuber has no forward 
sprouts at the time of treatment, for the bouillie is very injurious to 
fhem. That is the reason why it is essential to disinfect potatoes 
sometime* before planting them, when they have not yet sprouted. 

Treatment of the Stems. — So long as treatment by the bouillie 
twrdelaise was limited to the aerial part of the plant the results were 
not always favourable, especially as regards the yield in tubers, and 
opinions as to the efficiency of the treatment were divided. In fact it 
v^l be seen that where the phytophthora has deeply invaded the tissue 
of the tubers a treatment of the stems with bouillie bordelaise can pre- 
vent the evolution underground of the disease, and that failure is 
inevitable in such conditions. If all underground evolution is, on the 
other hand, prevented by a rational treatment of the seed potatoes, the 
effects of the aerial treatment will not fail to give satisfaction. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that certain experimenters have obtained, in 
«ome cases, a considerably diminished yield. Lieber found 20 per 
cent and Brunner 47*5 per cent, and that this treatment, which was 
first tried by Jouet in 1885, did not become general so rapidly as that 
for the mildew of the vine. However, Fasquelle’s trials in 1886, 
Prillieux’s in 1888, and Girard’s in 1890, showed that a scientific ap- 
jplication of bouillie bordelaisb killed the phytophthora without injuring 
the plant. The diminution in the number of tubers, and in the 
starch which they contain, seems due to the poisoning of the leaves 
.by imperfect bouillie, inducing a degeneration of the leaves, which 
renders them less fit for assimilation (Sorauer). The bouillies used 
at first contained too much copper and caus^ bums. Sempotovsky 
threw light on this point by showing that the weaker the bouillie 
4he more active it is. 
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table XXX Vin.— 5 feowiagr Effect of BouilUe Bordelmse of Various StrmgtM 
on Weight and Starch Content of Botato Crop and Per Cent of Dwapi 
Potatoes, 


Diseased 

Plants. 

Bouillie 
Bordelaise., 
Strength, 
Per Cent, 

Weight of 
Crop Per 
Acre in 
Tons Metric. 

Starch, 
Per Cent. 

Diseased 
Tubers, 
Per Cent, 

Untreated 


10*28 

19*1 

6 

Treated 

6 

11*2 

18*0 

2*8 

Untreated 

— 

10*48 1 

19*6 

1 5*2 

Treated 

8 

8*52 

■ 18*1 1 

3 

Untreated 

— 

10*4 ! 

19 ' 

4*5 

Two treatments 

One 4, other 6 

8*84 

19*4 

2 

Untreated 


9*9 

18*01 
(3928 lb.) 

15*5 

Treated 

2 

9*96 

19-28 

(4405) 

1-0 


The number of sprayings in the year thus has a great effect on 
the efficiency of the treatment. Thienpont showed that the effects 
obtained by several sprayings are always superior to those obtained by 
a single spraying. Lapl®, in this connexion, got the following 
results : — 


TABLE XXXIX. — Showing BeTteficial Effect of Repeated Spraying with Copper 
Bouillies on Potatoes, 

Diseased plants natreated 10*44 metric tons per acre. 

,, 1 spraying 10-88 „ „ 

„ 2 sprayings 11*94 „ „ 

„ 3 sprayings 12*88 „ „ 

As to the weight of the crop, a great number of trials have proven the 
efficiency of the bouillie bordelaise. Prillieux obtained with nine 
plants : — 

TABLE XL.— Siiomngr the Effect of Bouillie Bordelaise on the Potato Disease,, 


Diseased 

Number 

Diseased 

Plants. 

of Tubers. 

Tubers. 

Treated 

116 

9 

Untreated 

80 

26 


Steglich tried this treatment on six different species, planted in plots 
of 50 square metres, and in all cases obtained yields of from 10-80 pw 
03nt higher than that of the untreated plot. The treatment consisted 
in three sprayings: on 12 June, 17 July, and 15 August. Andra, 
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working on a field Of 0*428 hectare, about 1*06 acres, obtained with one 
spraying : — 

TABLE XLI. — ShovHng the Effect of One Spraying of Bouillie Bordelaise on 
the Weight of the Crop of Magntm Bonum Potatoes, 


Species. 

Plants. 

Tubers^ 

Lb. 

Magnnin bonum 

Untreated 

Treated 

7750 

10100 


The cost of the treatment came to 3s. per acre, and the net profit to 
578. per acre. Mark, who experimented on fifty varieties, got an tn- 
creai^ weight of crop of from 30-50 per cent. Stroebel found a 
higher yield of 48*7 per cent, and only 0*28 per cent of diseased tubers, 
against 5*8-23*3 per cent in the untreated field. Honeybali found 
a greater yield of 7-30 per cent. Finally in America and Switzerland 
the same-effects have b^n realized, and this treatment is applied on 
the large scale in these countries as well as in France, in the whole 
valley of the Garonne, where it gives full satisfaction. Doubts as to 
the efficiency of the treatment of the phytophthora by the bouillie 
bordelaise are now no longer permissible^ too many experiments show 
that applied at the moment of the evolution of the disease, it com- 
pletely prevents it from spreading, thus preserving the crop so greatly 
compromised when the disease spreads normally. It is recommended 
not to apply the first spraying except at the moment when the first 
spots of the disease appear on the leaves. But it is better to make 
a first preventive spraying. The number of sprayings to be practise 
during the year is only regulated by the prevailing weather. If the 
year be moist and warm, conditions essentially favourable to its 
evolution and to very rapid spreading of the disease, it will be well to 
make several sprayings, only eight to fifteen days apart. During dry 
periods spraying is useless, and in the case of a very dry year, during 
which the disease does not assume a disquieting extension, a single 
preventive spraying may be regarded as sufficient. Scientists do not 
agree as to whether spraying is beneficial when the*disease is not to 
be feared. Sorauer, an advocate of spraying at the time of the appear- 
ance of the diseases, has shown that if the infected fields treated ‘in 
time 3 rield a much greater number of tubers than untreated fields, it 
is no longer so when a field which is neither threatened nor invaded 
by the disease is treated. Sorauer experimented on perfectly sound 
tubers, which gave, before the appearance of the disease, a crop 
absolutely exempt from diseased tubers, whilst these same plants 
yielded, after the evolution of the disease, 59*4 per cent of diseased 
tubers. These experimental fields gave before and after treatment 

. 'Part of the potatoes of both plots were lifted before the dieease applied. 
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table XLIL—SoiwKi Plants^ Showing Numher, Weight, and Size of Large 
and Small Potatoes before the Appearance of Disease. 



Large Tubers. 

Small 

Tubers. 

Plants. 

• 




Number. 

Weight. 

Number. 

Weight. 


Treated 

28 

843 

102 

752 

Untreated 

38 • , 

I 1337 

43 

423 


TABLE XLllL-^Diseased Plants, Showing Number,- Weight, ond Size of Large 
and Small Potatoes after the Appearance of the Disease. 



Large Tubers, 

Small Tubers. 

Plants. 





Number. 

Weight. 

Number. 

Weight. 


Treated 

45 

1450'8 

92 

810-8 

Untreated 

33 

1191 

j ' 91 

1191 


According to this table the untreated sound plants, i.e. the tubers 
of which were lifted before the disease appeared, gave a greater yield 
of tubers than those treated ^ith bouillie bordelaise. Sorauer explains, 
this fact by a certain degeneration of the leaf, very characteristic, 
which is the result of treatment with cupric compounds. This, 
degeneration is especially pronounced when the bouillie used still 
contains unconverted blue vitriol, or when sprayings are made with 
a soluble salt such as acetate of copper. Sturgis got the following: 
results with various copper preparations - 

TABLE XLIV. — Showing the Effect of Yariozis Copper Preparations on the 
Bulk of the Potato Crop, and the Number of Diseased J Potatoes. 


Per Cent. 


Bzmhels 

Diseased 


Per Acre. 

Tubers. 

1 • 

Blue vitriol 'i 



1 

Lime > 

286 

0 ' 

0-1 

Emerald green ) 



0-6 ■ 

Blue vitriol \ 

269-5 

0 

0-1 i 

Lime / 


0-15 . i 

Copper acetate \ 

181-5 ! 

0 - 

0-06 

Emerald green / 


0-125 1 

Blue vitriol ) 

166 

0 

\ 

0-250 

Ammonium carbonate j , 

1 


Sorauer advises not to spray early varieties, generally lifted before 
the disease develops in a threatening manner, for the treatment would 
Dot only be useless, but might lower the weight of the crop. Tranjt 
16 
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and Kruger are of a contrary opinioa. Thoy hare jBhown ths^ sound 
potatoes spmyed several times in the year, have a more vigorous 
growth and a greater vitality than untreated plants. The ^copper 
treatment increases the crop of tubers (Grutseit), even in. dry Seasons, 
when the disease is not to be feared, in the* ratio of 100 to 163, and 
according to Leydhecken by 2 per cent. These observers reckon that 
the bouiliie bordelaise treatment is imperative in all cases, because 
it is always followed by an increased crop, whether the copper acts 
as a stimulant of the plant or whether it prevents the invasion of 
parasites, so numerous as to lower the assimilative capacity of the 
leaves by the greater or less damage which they produce in them. 
The disinfection of seed potatoes, and the treatment of the stems 
with bouiliie bordelaise, always protect the cultivator from those 
sudden outbursts of potato disease, and enables him to produce uni- 
. formly good crops. The phytophthora does not attack potatoes alone, 
but other plants of the SolanecB family, such as the tomafto 
(Licopersicum), What has been said as regards the potato applies 
to this plant. Pellegrini successfully treated this disease with a 
bouiliie of 3 per cent blue vitriol and 1 per cent of lime. By three 
sprayings on tomatoes already attacked, the first on 15 June, the 
second on 2 July, and the third on 15 July, Howell succeed^ ^in 
getting 4 per cent of diseased fruit on the treated plot, against 60 per 
cent on the untreated plot. 

Phytophthora Fhaseolit Thaxter (Lima bean mildew). — This phyto- 
phthora devastates the haricot (Phaseolv^ lunatus) fields of America. 
Sturgis treated this fungi successfully with bouiliie bordelaise. 

PeroTwspora vUicola, De By, (mildew of the vine).— If the water 
favourable to the development of the spore contains the most minimum 
amount of copper the conidia does not hatch, or if it hatches, the 
germination tube cannot penetrate into the leaf. The object of the 
bouiliie bordelaise treatment is thus to prevent the conidia from forming 
new hotbeds of infection by stopping its evolution. It will be seen that 
the amount of copper to be deposited on the leaves need, not be great 
io produce this effect, and that a weak bouiliie bordelaise may have 
-the same action as the concentrated bouiliie formerly used. But it ia 
mot possible to go below certain limits. Trials made with 0‘5 per cent, 
:and even 0*1 per cent, have shown that, if the action of the copper ia 
still perceptible, with 0*1 of blue vitriol in the bouiliie bordelaise, that 
strength can no longer entirely prevent the hatching of the disease. 
After the use of a 0-5 per cent bouiliie there may still remain some 
rare leaves attacked by mildew. The 1 per cent bouillies, on the 
contrary, are always sufficient, and absolutely as efficient as the 
^^lassioal 2 per cent bouiliie. In most oases this 1 per cent bouiliie is 
lused. $he 0*5 per cent bouiliie is used when the treatments exceed 
in a year. By seven treatments with a 0*5 per cent bouiliie, 
(j^oway got 99 per cent of sound grapes. ^ It is, in fact, better to 
a thin copper deposit on the leaves and grapes often than to 
a thick layer two or three times a year ; the organs are oon- 
growing, and washed by the rains. The great pmt is to 
the surface of the vine uniformly with bouiliie bordelidae by 
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Mpiou$ ana apraying. The first treatment can only preaerre 
the lews touched ; the vine oontinuea to grow, fresh applications are 
required to preserve the organa developed between the intervals of 
spraying. The treatment is oftener, and at shorter intervals, the more 
intense the growth. In the South of Prance, the heat of summer 
growth of the vine at the same time as the extension 
of the isease. This stoppage oomoides wlth the second, or frequently 
with the third treatment. In Central France, on the othefhand 
where thereat is less intense, and the summers more rainy the vine 
grows without interruption the whole summer. There the number of 
treatments ought to be much greater to preserve all the new leaves as 
developed. It is necessary to protect the grapes in the same way to 
preveot rots . These also must be covered early with a coating of 
cupric hydrate. If in hot countries three sprayings be sufficient, in the 
centre and m moist years a fourth and fifth treatment is required • A 
sifth and seventh treatment is useful, especially when frequent rains 
remove , part of the copper deposit. In a dry year the moisture of 
autumn renders a treatment necessary before the vinta'^e It is 
especially recommended for young plants particularly sensitive to 
mildew ; this treatment enables them to ret^n their leaves longer and 
completely ripen their wood. In districts exposed to sea- winds! which 
are very favourable to this disease, as many as nine treatments are 
gtven. _ No ^neral rule can be laid down as to the number of sprav- 
mgs ; It varies with the year and the district. The first treatment 
must be applied before the appearance of the disease, for, owing to its 
rapidity of spreading, it is sometimes too late when seen on the leaves 
lobe efficient it should be applied in the second fortnight of May’ 
The second is applied towards the end of June, shortly after flowering’ 
but It should never be done during flowering. Mildew being m^t 
lorrni^ble in June, it is thus the second spraying which should be 
applied with the greatest care, and most abundantly. These treat- 
ments must according to the weather, be followed by one or several 
others, the last of which should be applied a fortnight before the 
vintage. The fear, formerly expressed, that this last vitriolizing might 
chan^ the properties from a hygienic point of view, has been found 
unj^tified. Millardet and Guyon, then numerous chemists and 
nygieniats, have shown that copper sa ts sprayed on grapes are conveyed 
in very small amount into the vat, and are almost totally, eliminated 
m the lees after the fermentation of the wort. Whatever may be the 
strength of the bouillie bordelaise, the wine only contains traces of 
«opper, which can have no injurious effect on the health of the con- 
sumer. Since 1891 the treatment of mildew by bouillie bordelaise 
IS compulsory jn the canton of Vaud in Switzerland. There is a 
si^lar order in the. Orisons. The prefect of Savoy has, likewise 
Qfi tT ^ . obligatory sprayings, the first on 20 June, the second on 

on 20 August. The good effect of spraying 
13 lauded m Italy by Hugues. Cuboui, BHosi, and Pichi, in Switzerland 
7 Austria by Sohachincher, in Russia by Chmjelewski, and 

in Amenca by Galloway. 

Pmnospara^ Schachtii (mildew of the beet).— Mr, Fuckel Just 
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treated this disease by sprayings of 0'5 and 0-75 per cent of bouillie 
bordelaise with a slight excess of lime, Girard found, by treating 
beet-fields by a bouillie bordelaise with 3 per cent blue vitriol and 
6 per cent lime, if not a total increase in the weight of the crop, at 
least per cent more sugar. On 36 acres, of which 4 per cent of the 
beets were diseased, 5 hectolitres (110 gallons) of 3 per cent bouillie 
gave the above good results. 

Peronospora gangliformis, De By. (lettuce disease). — Sulphur, 
formerly used by kitchen gardeners, having no action on this blight, 
the mycelium of which lives in the interior of the leaves, it has been 
tried to treat it with copper preparations. Young lettuce leaves are 
very delicate. They require as much care as vine leaves, and the 
bouillie must be prepared with great care. To be effective the treat- 
ment must be preventive. When the bed is prepared, either for sow- 
ing or transplanting, it is watered with a 4 per cent solution of 
blue vitriol, or with a 4 per cent bouillie so as to reach all 
surface parts. The bed in contact with the plants is thus 
disinfected. During growth a very neutral bouillie, made with 
0*5 to 1 per cent of blue vitriol, is spread on the plants in the evening 
or in cloudy weather. The effects are not so categoric as those ob- 
tained in the treatment of mildew of the vine. The exceptionally 
favourable conditions to the development of the Peronospora gangli- 
for mis created by kitchen gardening, its rapid growth demanding 
several treatments close to one another, the fact that the conidia do 
not give rise to the formation of zoospesres, generally ten times more 
sensitive to copper salts than the conidia themselves, are the causes of 
some failures. 

Peronospora Viscim, De By. (mildew of the pea and the bean). — 
Treated by spraying as soon as the spots appear on the leaf. 

Peronospora arborescens, De By. (mildew of the poppy). — Treated 
by bouillie bordelaise before the appearance of the disease (Nijpels). 

Peronospora Schleideni, Ung. (mildew of the onion). — Spraying 
with bouillie is effective (Nijpels). 

■ To sum up, bouillie bordelaise forms an excellent means for treating 
and preventing mildews. These diseases all have the same method 
of dissemination by summer spores which enables them to become 
deadly to crops in a comparatively short time, especially in a moist, 
warm season. They should be treated preventively by bouillie horde- 
laise at the moment the first symptoms of the disease appear, or better 
still, before their appearance at the epochs propitious for the rapid 
spread of this fungus. Applied with care lx>uillie bordelaise always 
gives a perceptible and useful result, paying liberally for the cost of 
the treatment. A single spraying cannot produce immunity for the 
whole year, and if it be desired to preserve the plants from all attacks 
this treatment should be applied judiciously each time that the weather 
is favourable to a deadly extension of this fungus. 

Plasmopara cuhensis, B. et C. (mildew of the cuourbitaces^. — This 
Tungus attacks Gucumus sativus, Melo cucurbita maxima, CitruUus 
vulgcms, — It may be treated by bouillies bordelaises repeated several 
. a year. Selby, Halsted, Sirrine, and Stewart obtained good 
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results. The latter produced by this treatment 102,000 vegetable 
marrows instead of 20,000 on an untreated plot of the same 
size. 

the fortunate results obtained by vitriolizing 
corn-seed by Kuhn’s method, consisting in steepiug in a solution of 
blue vitriol followed by washing in milk of lime, it was interesting to 
treat corn-seed with bouillie bordelaise. Experiments in this direction 
show that the action of cupric hydrate is, so to speak, nil That is 
not at all surprisin^seeing that the spores ol the UstilaginecB are much 
more resistant to copper compounds than the spores of the Perono^ 
spoTecB. In treating the different mildews the object of spraying with 
bouillie boidelaise is to prevent the spores from germinating and 
penetrating into the vulnerable organs. The bouillie borlelaise can- 
not destroy the very resistant zoospores or dormant spores but only 
tl^ extremely sensitive zoospores. Besides it cannot kill the winter 
spores of the Ustilaginea which infect grain, and only in an indifferent 
manner hinders their germinatiorf ; it cannot, therefore, prevent them 
from penetrating into the young plant which it does not protect. 
Hence Kellermann and Swingle declare after many trials that bouillie 
bordelaise cannot replace blue vitriol in the disinfection of corn- seed. 
Bedfort obtained the same negative result. After steeping oats- seed 
in bouillie bordelaise made with 2 per cent blue vitriol and 2 per cent 
lime there were as many “rust ” ears as sound ears, whilst seed from 
the same source disinfected the same day by 2 per cent formaline pro- 
duced no diseased ears, fti the preventive treatment of UstUago 
maydiH^ Corda (rust of maize), Halsted found a dinoinution in the 
disease but not its total suppression. Bouillie bordelaise cannot, there- 
fore, as recommended by Van Tubeuf, replace blue vitriol in the disin- 
fection of corn -seed. 

Uredinem (rusts). — Bouillie bordelaise has been used with greater 
or less success to treat some species of rust. The object of spray- 
ing with the bouillie bordelaise was to prevent the summer spores of 

aecidium*aad uredo from germinating and spreading the disease. 
Bouillie bordelaise cannot be used practically to combat the more 
deadly rusts. 

B tints of Cereals. — Numerous trials by Galloway, Swingle, and 
Bartholomew, both with bouillie bordelaise and cupric borate, cupric 
ferrocyanide or eau celeste, trials which consisted in practically spray- 
ing every ten days the whole plant, gave no satisfactory result. This 
check is attributed to — 

1. The difficult adherence of the bouillie on the cereal grain. 
Even if sugar, gum, or glue be mixed with bouillie bordelaise, the 
plant cannot be covered with a layer of cupric hydrate capable of pre- 
veating the germination of the spores to be found there. 

2. The strength of the ordinary bouillies, 0*5-2 per cent, which is 
quite insufficient. To obtain an appreciable result very strong bouillies 
inust be used, made with alx)ut 8 per cent of blue vitriol. These 
^ight have an inimunizing action on cereals, and prevent the disease, 
if the great expense and the practical difficulty did not remove this 
treatment fronq^ cultural methods. Galloway, Kellermann, and Cobb 
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thus obtained by spraying every ten to twenty 'days, from 28 Odtober 
to 24 June, on winter wheat fields free from rust. Swingle feund 
that the proportion of plants attacked by rust is thus lowered from 
84*2 to 18 3 per cent. It is useless to dwell upon the failure of 
bouillie bordelaise as a disinfectant of corn-seed against rust germs ; 
not only does it have no effect, but it is quite useless in treating a 
fungus,, the method of evolution of which is so different from that of 
the black rust, and which has methods of propagation which can only 
diminish the effect of disinfection. • 

Puccinia Pruni, Pers. (rust of stone-fruit trees). — Pierce success- 
fully treated this fungus by three sprayings with bouillie bordelaise 
at a month’s interval. The spraying was begun before flowering. 
Trees so treated preserve their green leaves. 

Puccinia compositarum, Schlechtend (mildew of the compositae). — 
It is successfully treated with bouillie bordelaise. 

Puccinia Tanaceti, D. 0. — Successfully treated by Halsted.* 
Puccinia Mihis^ Aecidium Grpssutarice (mildew of the gooseberry). — 
Sorauer recommends preventive treatment by bouillie bordelaise. 
Eriksson recommends removing the diseased leaves in the autumn, 
and to spray soil and plant copiously in the spring. 

Vromyces Betas, Kuhn (beet mildew). — Nijpels relates that three 
sprayings with bouillie bordelaise at a month’s interval, commencing in 
June, appreciably diminished this disease. 

Gynosporangium SabincB, Wint. (mildew of the juniper), and 
Roestelia cancellata, Eebent (pear leaf cluster cups). — Knowing the 
polymorphism of this uredinae it has been recommended to overcome 
this disease by destroying all the juniper-trees on which the fungus 
exists in its telento and uredo forms, so as to prevent the evolution of 
the fungus. It is sometimes made to disappear in that way, but very 
often the disease appears on the pear-tree, when there are no jumpers 
in the district. It is then necessary to resort to spraying with bouillie 
bordelaise. The experiments of Weiss and Delacroix have shown that 
this process is evidently, if not absolutely, efficient. The first spraying 
ought to be made before the unfolding of the leaf, the second before 
flowering, and the third at a month’s interval. 

Peridermium Pini,' Wall, (vesicular rust of pine bark). — In 
addition to the destruction of s wall o wort and groundsel, preventive 
sprayings with bouillie bordelaise in May have given such good results 
that this method has been adopted by the Belgian Forestry Depart- 
ment to prevent this disease in pine plantations. 

Exoascm deformans, Fuckel. — It has been suppressed by the use 
of bouillie bordelaise. Benton, Taft, Selby, Duggar, Derschau, Murili, 
and others, have examined the action of copper compounds on the 
leaf curl and described the good effects got by rational application of 
bouillie bordelaise. It follows from their experiments that the bouillie 
bordelaise is the more active the sooner it is applied. The first spray- 
ing should be done before flowering in March and April, when the buds 
begin to swell. At that time strong bouillie made with 3 per cent of 
blue vitriol may be used; however, 1 per cent bouillie would suffice 
(Muriil). The second spraying is done after the fall of tjie flowers, with 
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Si bdiii}li6 iBoild with 0*5 per C6htt of blue vitriol. The third spraying, if 
neces^ry, should take place when the leaves have reached their 
nomial'Bize. The result of these operatious is not always complete 
the first year, but the second or the third year the “ cloque ” will dis- 
appear if care has been^ taken of the trees in this way. The “ cloque 
will nok again appear if one or two preventive sprayings are given 
every year. The beneficial action of bouillie bordelaise is surprising. 
It is generally allowed that cupric sprayings can exert no destructive 
action on fungi, the mycelium of which grows in the interior of the 
tissues. The preventive use of bouillies in different diseases should 
have no other object than to preserve the tissues, by preventing the 
spores which are deposited therepn from producing the disease. It is 
otherwise in regard to the leaf curl, where the bouillie is used as a 
curative agent. We know so little as to the method of propagation of 
the “ cloique ’ (the artificial infection of peach-trees by spores has 
never*8ucceeded) that we cannot exactly define what is the role played 
in its suppression by spraying with bouillie bordelaise. We believe, 
however, that, in this case the copper compounds deposited on the 
peaoh-tmes destroy the mycelium of the leaf curl. The peach be- 
haves in a special way towards cupric compounds. It can dissolve 
insoluble cupric deposits on its organs in quantities poisonous to the 
fungi and itself. It follows that the effect of the bouillie bordelaise on 
the health of the plant is identical with that produced by spraying 
with pure blue vitriol. In most cases the use of cupric bouillie, 
even that of weak bouillie bordelaise, produces the partial or total fall 
of the leaf reached by the preparation. Those which do not fall are 
riddled with holes, or seriously attacked. Are we to admit that the 
mycelium, which almost crawls on the leaf, since it is lodged between 
the epidermis and the cuticle, and is very little protected by the tissues, 
undergoes the first poisonous action of the salts of copper absorbed by 
the leaves ? Or must it be admitted that the action of the bouillie 
bordelaise results solely from the fact that'the mycelium localized in 
the leaves is necessarily suppressed at the same time as the disease by 
the fall of the leaves? In our opinion beneficial action of bouillie 
bordelaise results from the two following facts : (1) destruction of the 
mycelium of the Exoascus lodged in the buds in the spring ; (2) its 
suppression, by the fall of the infected leaves in which the disease is 
localized. The fall of the leaves, incidental to the treatment, has no 
deadly action ‘on the evolution of the tree, and there is nothing at 
which to be alarmed. The copper absorbed by the plant stimulates 
it, and causes a more rapid and more intense growth, so that the tree 
in summer and in autumn would be more vigorous than untreated 
tr^s. We therefore possess in bouillie bordelaise a curative remedy 
for the leaf curl of the peach, a remedy which may be of great 
service to gardeners. We insist, therefore, on this point, that the 
treatment to be complete should»“extend several years, and should 
enter into the common customs of the orchard. Not only the crypto- 
g^mic diseases of the peach will be suppressed, but the quite excep- 
tional vigonr of the trees treated will enable better crops to be secur^ 
than on untr^ted trees. 
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Bxoascus Pruni (pockets of the pltim). — Sturgis asserts that he 
obtained a radical cure of the disease by bouillie bordelaise, 

Erysiphe communis y Wallr. (mildew of the pea). — This mildew 
is successfully treated by sulphur. Nijpels asserts that one or more 
sprayings with bouillie bordelaise likewise cures the disease. 

Unc inula americanay How. (oidium of the vine). — The mycelium 
crawls on the surface of the leaf and there produces its organs of re- 
production. It was possible that this fungus, protected less than any 
other by the tissues of the nurse plant, might be readily destroyed by 
copper sails. It was also hoped to be able to suppress the sulphurat- 
ing used against this disease by replacing it by vitriolization. This 
process would have much simplified the dressings required against the 
cryptogam ic diseases. Neither blue vitriol nor cupric hydrate have, 
however, any curative or preventive action on this fungus, and it 
vegetates quite as well on leaves covered with bouillie bordelaise as 
on untreated leaves. The treatment for mildew being an alfsolufe 
failure against oidium, it remains necessary to continue the sulphurating 
of the vines at the same time as the vitriolizing with bouillie bordelaise. 
Up to 1902 it was. thought preferable to separate the two treatments. 
It seemed io the beginning that there was no drawback in the 
fact that one of the operations was conducted before the other, and it 
was the sulphuring, as the oldest known, with which the vine-growers 
began ; but in considering the mechanical phenomena which are pro- 
duced in this case on the surface of the leaf, it will be understood 
why it is necessary to precede the first sulphuring by vitriolizing. If 
the first treatment be sulphuring, the sulphur deposited on the leaves 
mechanically fixes a large part of the bouillie, which will not adhere 
to the leaves, and forms large uncovered spaces. There is really 
neither complete sulphuring nor vitriolizing. If, on the other hand, 
we vitriolize first and sulphur as soon as the spray is dry, the adher- 
ence of the sulphur is increased, and the two remedies have their full 
action on the cryptogamic diseases which they should overcome. To 
simplify the work of the vine-grower it has been tried to ‘unite these 
two treatments in a single one ; say by mixing the sulphur with finely 
pulverized cot)per salt, or by mixing the sulphur in the cupric bouillie. 
In the beginning' the use of these mixtures often gave negative or very 
incomplete results, so that Polacci, P. Viala, Mach, and Mar^s have 
condemned them as unfit to cure or preserve the vine from 
oidium or mildew, because the copper salts by seizing^he vapours of 
sulphur poisonous to the oidium converted them into copper sulphide, 
inert towards mildew. lu 1902 Guillon reported to the Academy of 
Sciences the altogether satisfactory results obtained with sulphurated 
bouillie bordelaise in the Charente. Without denying the reactions 
which may occur between copper derivatives and sulphur, Guillon has, 
however, observed that the.se are slow to occur, and that bouillies 
'Sulphurated immediately after then' preparation- may act simultaneously 
O'l the two diseases before the sulphur has acted on the cupric hydrate. 
To mix the sulphur in the bouillie it is necessary to moisten it suitably. 
For this purpose water or the bouillie must be allowed to fall, drop 
by drop, on the .sulphur whilst stirring. It is, however, j)referable to 
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incorporate it in the milk of lime. By adding the sulphur gradually to ‘ 
fche milk of lime a yellow, homogeneous paste is obtained, which is after- 
ward run into the solution of blue vitriol. This operation of moistening 
sulphur is, moreover, now simplified by the use of the moistenable 
sulphurs of commerce, the composition of which is as follows : — 

TABLE XLV . — Showing Cornposition of Moistenable Sulphur. 



Lh. 

Lh. 

Sublimed sulphur . 

. 70 

85 

Carbonate of soda . . 

. 20 

10 

Powdered rosin 

. 10 

5 


By adding, at the time of application in the vineyards, 2 lb. of the 
moistenable sulphurs to 1 lb. of blue vitriol iu solution, there is ob- 
tained forthwith a sulphurated bouillie bourguignonne. This bouillie, 
used as. soon as made, possesses the double property of preventing 
oitSum'and mildew. The more freshly made the more it adheres. 
The amount of sulphur used in these sulphurated bouillies, as Guillon, 
Cucovitch, and Gervais have shown, should not be more than 2 or 
3 per cent. But these bouillies have one defect, the sulphur tends to 
deposit ; on the other hand, they have the advantage of containing 
perfectly neutral sulphur, which can no longer burn the leaves. The 
sulphuric acid cont lined in the sulphur, and which is often the cause 
of these burnings, is, in fact, often neutralized in these bouillies by 
the lime or by the carbonate of soda. So the direct producers most 
sensitive to sulphur, which generally cannot be sufficiently protected 
against oidium, behave well towards sulphurated bouillies. The latter, 
by the readiness by which they lend themselves to the simultaneous 
treatment of different cryptogam ic diseases, constitute a real progress. 
Their use enters more and more into ourretifc practice, the more so as 
the results obtained by Guilloo are confirmed. Cucovitch pointed 
out, in fact, at the International Agricultural Congress held at Borne, in 
1903, the very decisive results obtained against mildew and oidium 
with a bouillie of 1 per cent of blue vitriol, 1 per cent of lime, and 
2 per cent of sulphur. Prosper Gervais likewise submitted his vine- 
yard of Gausses to this new treatment, and found four treatments of 
sulphurated bouillie act as well as four sulphurings and vitriolizings 
as ordinarily performed. The first treatment took place before flower- 
ing, when the twigs of‘ the stem had reached 12 inches. The 
second was mad6 after flowering, as soon as the fruit became apparent. 
The third in the first fortnight of July, and the fourth iu the first 
fortnight of August. A single sulphuring, abundant and penetrating, 
was made at the time of flowering, by means of Vermorel s torpedo, 
against the dropping of fruit and accidents of fertilization. According 
to the experiment.sof Hoe, Quantin, Trabut, and Seignouret, it would 
appear that the mono- and poiysulphides of copper also act on oidium 
Mid mildew, from which it would appear that the sulphurated bouillie 
taust act in any case. It is, however, acknowledged that sulphurated 
bouillies containing' no sulphur compounds of copper render the 
most regular service in the straggle against these two diseases. In 
spite of its notpjrious failure against oidium of the vine, bouillie borde- 
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laise is recommended to overcome the fungi of the same family as 
oidium. Thus Selby recommends bouillie bordelaise to overborne - 
PodospJiara OxyacanthcBy D, C., blight which invades the apple 
and the cherry tree in America, but which in Europe only produces 
the hawthorn blight. 

Sphcs 7 'oiheca Morsuva, Berk et Courts (blight of the gooseberry), 
which invades the fruits of this shrub in North America to such an 
extent as to entirely destroy the crop. 

Sphcerotheca pannosay Lev. (mildew of the rose-bush and peach- 
tree). — The reports of cures obtained by treatment with bouillie 
bordelaise are numerous. Bitzema Bos, Nijpels, and Speschneff 
recommend this treatment to overcome this disease. Nijpels recom- 
mends bouillie bordelaise to overcome : — 

Microsphara GrossularicB, Wallr. (mildew of the gooseberry). — 
However, bouillie bordelaise will not act so efficiently and decisively 
as sulphur at a high temperature, and cannot be advantageously used 
to overcome blights. ' * 

Hypomyces perniMosus, Magnus (mole disease). — This disease 
causes considerable damage in mushroom beds. Constantin and 
Du four submitted the spores of this injurious fungus to the action of 
bouillie bordelaise and found that prolonged steeping in a 2 per cent 
bouillie does them little harm, and it is only after three to seven days* 
steeping that the spores are killed. * 

Nectriaditissima, Tul. (canker of the pear, apple, and beech trees) ; 
Spmropsis malorumy Peck, (apple rot,* pear rot, quince rot). — To 
prevent these diseases Selby and Paddock recommend to scrape the 
trunk of the trees, to clean the wounds, and to spray the whole tree 
with bouillie bordelaise. This process has no action on already formed 
cankers. Only their deep excision, followed by coating the living 
wounds with a concentrated solution of green vitriol, acidulated by 
sulphuric acid, can suppress them and cure the tree. 

Polystigma ruhrumy D. C. (plum leaf blister). — Sorauer and 
Nijpels recommend to prevent this disease to carefully burn^ the 
dri^ leaves and to spray preventively with bouillie bordelaise on the 
young spring leaves, or on the branches before the opening of the buds. 

Guignardia Bidwelliy Viala et Ravaz (black rot of grapes). — In 
1887 trials were made at Gauges with blue vitriol. In spite of the 
negative ihesults of these trials the experiments were resumed the 
following year at Aiguillon with bouillie bordelaise on a certain 
number of black-rotted vines in 1887. After three sprayings, made 
before the end of July, the stocks treated only had 14-24 per cent of 
diseased grapes, whilst the untreated vines which surrounded them 
had 95-99 per cent. Great publicity was given to these fortunate 
results, so as to enable vine-growers to take in time the necessary 
steps to prevent the extension of black rot around the hotbeds of in- 
fection. Experience shows that bouillie bordelaise does not act on 
black rot as on mildew. The summer spores of black rot being much 
Jess sensitive to the action of cupric preparations than the zoospores 
of mildew, it is necessary to use stronger bouillies and spray more 
often. This fangus may develop, like mildew, with unl^ard-of rapidity^ 
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and cause irreparable damage in forty-eight hours. The time of 
treatment should thus be chosen with circumspection, and the number 
of sprayings subordinated to weather favourable to the evolution of the 
parasite in question. Whilst dry, cold weather may completely stop 
black rot, on the other hand, moist, warm weather gives it full scope. 
It is therefore at such a time that it is most advisable to spray, and con- 
tinue to do so at very short intervals. If in most oases three sprayings 
suffice, seven to ten are required in moist seasons (Prillieux and Viala). 
Dussuc advises the use of the following sprays :: — < 

TABLE XLVI . — Showing the Composition, Volume Per Acre, Time of TreaU 
meni, and Order of Sequence of Bouillies Bordelaises used in the Pre- 
vention of Black Eot of Grapes. 


Order of 
Treatments. 

. ♦ 

, Gallons of 
Solution 
Per Acre. 

Strength Per Cent , 
of the Solution. 

Time of 
Treatment. 

Blue Vitriol, 

Lime. 

First 

17'6 

3 

3 

May 

Seooad 

‘26-4 

4 

3 

June 

Third 

35-2 

5 

3 

July 

Fourth 

44-0 

6 

3 

August 


Dussuc believes the abqve gradually increasing quantities, used 
at the different times of sprayini^, are indispensable, so as to cover 
the entire surface of all the green parts of the vine. One of the 
essential conditions of success rests, in fact, on the care taken to spare, 
neither the upper nor under surface of the leaves. When the vines have 
tufts which prevent the uniform penetration of the liquid, they should 
be further treated with powders containing blue vitriol and sulphur. 
By alternating the spraying withbouillie bordelaise and with powders, 
the results obtained leave nothing to be desired. Lamson, Scribner, 
and Pearson recommend, in America, four to five sprayings, the first 
of which is made on 5 May, and the last in autumn. Trials on the 
large scale made in America by 250 vine -growers secured to them a 
profit of £7400 (Galloway). The 4-6 per cent bouillies, used in the 
beginning, are now abandoned and replaced by 2-3 per cent bouillies. 
In France four .treatments are the rule, and should be applied at the 
following periods in most instances (Coudero) : — 

TABLE XLVIL — Showing Order, Time of Spraying, and Strength of Bouillies^ 
in Treatment of Black Rot of Grapes (Couderc), 


Order of 
Treatments. 

Tim'’ of 
Spraying. 

Strength of Bouillies, 
Per Cent. 

First 

Second 

Third 

.Fourth > j 

First week of May 
Second week of May 
Last fortnight of June 

Last fortnight of July 

2 Blue vitriol, 2 lime 

2 Blue vitriol, 2 lime 

3 Blue vitriol, 2 lime 
f 8 Blue vitriol, 2 lime, 

\ 2 molasses * 
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These epochs have been fixed according to the periodical develop- 
ment of black rot. Prunet, who exanained black rot very closely, 
points out the parallelism between the evolution of the parasite and 
that of the vine, and has based on this fact a rational course of treat- 
ment, here given in full. The first invasion especially attacks the 
leaves, which on the vine branches, the first shot forth, are included 
between the third and the eighth ; the second attacks chiefly those in- 
cluded between the tenth and the eighteenth, and in addition the 
pedicles of the flower and grape stalks; the third attacks the fruit 
when they are the size of a big pea, and also the leaves above the 
eighteenth ; finally, the last attacks the fruit when of almost normal 
size. With such data, we ought to operate according to the intensity 
•of the disease. 

I. In the most intense hotbeds of disease. 

II. In spots attacked rather strongly. 

• III. In those attacked feebly, or to an average extent. 

I '* 

I. 1st Buiphating when 5-7 leaves on first branches, 

2nd „ „ 7-y 

3rd „ „ 10-13 

4th „ „ 15-lB 

5th „ ,, the grapes show themselves. 

6th „ „ ,, are big as a large pea. 

7th ,, ,, ,, are almost Inll size. 

II. Ist aulphating when 5-8 leaves on first branches. 

2nd ,, „ 10-13 „ 

Brd ,, „ 15-18 

4th „ as soon as grapes appear. 

6th „ when grapes are size of pea. 

III. Does not differ from preceding except by suppressing second 
treatment. 

Where vineyards have been treated as soon as the disease appears 
success is complete and the disease easily overcome. However, if the 
formidable fungus has been allowed to develop without any obstacle 
before treatment, the peri thecae which spread the disease are so 
numerous that very often ten treatments do not give a complete result. 
This is especially the case when by negligence the hlack-rotted grapes 
have been left on the stock. It is thus advisable to support the spring 
and summer treatments by enerjietic winter treatments and by pre- 
cautions which complete these treatments. In spring and in summer 
the spotted leaves must be removed ; if one is surprised by the disease 
remove the buds and young branches from the stock that the stem 
may be better aerated, and that the axillary sprouts do not form a 
dangerous neighbourhood for the grapes. In winter the leaves and 
attacked grapes left on the stock must be burned, then the stocks must 
be treated as for anthracnose by concentrated and acidulated solutions 
of green vitriol, so as to destroy, if possible, all the peri thecae which 
the following year transmit the disease to the vine. The strong doses 
‘of blue vitriol which enter into the composition of the bouillie used to 
combat black rot render the struggle against this disease very onerous, 
and almost impossible in districts where low quality wine is produced 
at a low price. Numerous trials have, therefore, been made with 
weak bouillie. In America especially it has been triq^ to overcome 
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black rot ,with the bouillies in use against mildew, and encouraging- 
results have been obtained. Galloway submitted different vines to* 
the different treatment summed up in the following table : — 

TABLE XL VIII , — Showing Results of Repeatedly Spraying Vines with Blue' 
Vitriol SoluPkms of Various Strengths. 


Composition 
of BomlUe, 
Per Cent. 

Number of 
Sprayings. 

' 

Date of Spraying. 

Sou7td 
Grapes, 
Per Gent. 

3-25 blue vitriol 

6 

27 April, 13 May, 25 May, 

9 June, 22 June,- 7 July 

27 April, 13 May, 25 May, 

9 June, 22 June, 7 July 

94 

1*6 

6 

93 

3-25 „ 

4 

27 April, 13 May, 25 May, 

9 June 

89 

1-6 

4 

27 April, 13 May, 25 May, 

9 .lune 

90 

3-25 

3 

9 June, 22 June, 7 July 

22-5 

1-B 

Untreated 

3 

9 June, 23 June, 7 July 

lB-5 

— 

— 

1-1 


These experiments show plainly that the concentration of the- 
bouillies is less important than the frequency of sprayings, and the 
choice of the time at which they are executed. Trials with 0’5 per 
cent bouillies gave favouraiible results, and Ecluse recommends to 
overcome black rot by the classical treatment for mildew, provided! 
the first May spraying be done with a bouillie of 6 per cent of blue 
vitriol and 3 per cent of lime. It is not impossible for weak bouillie- 
to give good results, but it must not be forgotten that in many cases 
the struggle is difficult, and the treatment applied against mildew is 
impotent against black rot. We therefore believe that it is indispens- 
able to follow the method so carefully studied by Prunet, consisting in 
the use of 2, per cent bouillies, a method capable of entirely preventing, 
black rot, and of which the efficiency against mildew is absolute. 

Coniothyrium Diplodiella, Sace. (white rot, pale rot, livid rot). — 
Although the preventive or curative treatment against this disease- 
gives imperfect results, none the less it is recommended by Viala and 
^rauer. But its application is difficult, because to obtain a satis- 
factory result the preventive sprayings on the grape must be done 
immediately after the formation of the wounds on the grape stalks, so* 
as to prevent the spores from penetrating into the wounds. 

Alternaria Solani, Sor. ; Macro sporium Solani, Ell. et Mart. — Eolfs, 
Weed, Selby, Burrill, McClure, Earle, and Galloway declare that 
bouillie bordelaise overcomes this disease. Galloway advises a bouillie- 
of 1*5 per cent blue vitriol and 1 per cent of lime. The first spraying 
is done with, care, before the spots appear on the plant, so that all the 
leafy surface is covered with cupric hydrate. 

Alternaria Brassicae /. nigrescens, Peglion (scorching of the leaves, 
of the melon). — The use of bouillie bordelaise was advised by Peglion. 
It gives good results. The first spraying should be given the moment 
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the ^all spot appears on the leaves and young shoots, and the second 
fifteen to twenty days later. . A better result is obtained by adding a 
little sugar or ammonium chloride to the bouillie. Smith recommends 
in this case 1 lb. of sugar or ^ lb. of ammonium chloride to 15 gallons 
of water. 

Sphcsrella Fragaria, Sacc. (spots of the leaf of the strawberry).— 
German advises to overcome this disease a houillie bordelaise with 
3*25 per cent of blue vitriol and 2 per cent of lime, used to spray 
every fifteen days until it disappears. Weiss has shown that a 1 per 
cent bouillie suffices when used as spray before flowering, and after 
gathering the fruit. This bouillie is very adherent on the strawberries 
so that it cannot be used during the formation of the fruit, which 
could not be sold. 

Cylijidrosporium Padi, Karst, (cherry and plum leaf blight).— 
This disease which, in America, causes the Leaves, of plum-trees and 
pear-trees to fall, is effectively overcome byfc three sprayings with 
bouillie bordelaise in July and August (Selby). According to Galloway 
and Paminel the bouillie bordelaise is a specific remedy against this 
disease. The best is a bouillie of 1'26 per cent of blue vitriol and 
0'8 per cent of lime. According to Fairchild and Sorauer the trees 
should be sprayed five times — the first before the opening of the leaves, 
the following with fifteen days’* interval. It is essential that the 
bouillie cover the two faces of the leaves. 

Sphcerella nwrifoUa, Passerini {Cylindrosporium Mori Berl), (mil- 
dew of the leaves of the mulberry). — Bouillie bordelaise 5 per cent gives 
e|ceUent results (Caruso). 

Septoria. — Trials against these diseases show that bouillie bordelaise, 
judiciously applied, is an excellent method for overcoming them, 
especially if the first spraying be applied preventively before the 
opening of the young leaves. 

Septoria Tritici, Besm., and Septoria graminunif Desm. (nielle 
des cereales). — Kruger steepe j the spores of the pycnides for twenty to 
forty hours in a 2 per cent bouillie bordelaise and found that they did 
not germinate after this treatment. Galloway observed a diminution 
in this disease in treating grain against rust by cupric preparations. 

Septoria Bibis induces the premature fall of gooseberry leaves, 

Septoria Bvd>iy Wert., produces pale spots bordered with red on 
raspberry and blackberry leaves. Selby, Goff, and Pammel overcame 
this fungi by spraying with bouillie bordelaise. May be overcome in 
the same way : — 

Septoria Lycopersici, Speg- (spots of the tomato leaf). — Selby, 
Haist^, and Earle. 

Septoria Peirroselini, Desm. (pale spots of the parsley). — Duggar and 
Bailey. 

Septoria Cerasina, Peck, (spots of the leaf of the plum-tree, oherry- 
.Jree, apricot, and peach-tree in America). — With three sprayings there 
is a naarked but incomplete effect. Spots of the leaf of the chrysan- 
themum in Italy by five to six sprayings, containing a little soap. 

' Septoria nigerrimat Fuckel, and Septoria piricola, Desm. (white 
spots bordered with brown on the pear-tree). — According to Sorauer 
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this disease is overcome by several sprayings, the first of which is ^ 
given before the opening of the buds. According to Weiss by a spray- ' 
ing before and after flowering. This treatment is better than by 
potassium Sulphide (Duggar). 

Gloeosporiwm Bibis, Mont and Desm. (currant leaf spot).— Weiss 
advises to overcome this disease preventively by two sprayings, the 
first before the opening of the buds, the second after flowering. 

GioBosporium curvatum, Oudem. (disease of the leaves of the goose- 
berry). — Sorauer recommends the preceding preventive treatment 
by bouillie bordelaise. 

Gloeosporium Juglandis, Mont, (walnut leaf disease). — Injurious 
to young plantations, it is combated preventively by spraying with 
bouillie bordelaise (Sorauer). 

Gloeosporium venetum, Speg. (raspberry spot, in America).— Selby 
and Green recommend preventive treatment with bouillie bordelaise. 

» Gloeosporium frutigemum, Berk, (bitter rot of the apple). — Garman 
and Stinson overcome this disease by four sprayings, the first before 
the fall of the petals, and the three others at fifteen days’ interval. 

Gloeosporium pkomoideSf Saco, (anthracnosis of tomato, in America), 
— Halated advises spraying with bouillie bordelaise. 

Gloeosporium macropus, Sacc. (orchid disease, especially the 
varieties Laelia and Cattleya). — Mangin advises a 2 per cent bouillie 
bordelaise. 

Amongst the great number of Phyllostkta, Pers., which are char- 
acterized by the small roun^ spots which they form on their nurse 
plants, only the following have been tried with bouillie bordelaise : — 

Phyllosticta sphceropsidea, Ell, et Ev. (horse chestnut \Msculus 
Sippocastanum^ leaf disease). — Fairchild has used bouillie bordelaise 
as a preventive with success, 

Phyllosticta Pirina, Sacc. (pear-tree leaf spots). — Weiss has over- 
come this disease with bouillie bordelaise. 

Fusicladium Pirinum, Fuckel (pear scab) ; Fusicladium dentriti- 
cum, Fuokel „(apple scab). — It is very in]5)ortant for orchards to pre- 
vent this disease. The knowledge of the evolution of these fungi 
enables it to be overcome preventively. It is above all necessary to 
prevent the transmission of the disease from one year to another by 
destroying the holed branches, the spotted leaves and fruit, on which 
are formed the winter spores which infest the young organs of the 
new vegetation in the spring. This wise precaution is far from 
8ufl&cient. The whole tree must be disinfected chemically by cover- 
ing all its pans with a concentrated solution of green vitriol, acidu- 
lated by sulphuric acid, say with a concentrated bouillie bordelaise 
containing 4-6 per cent of blue vitriol and as much lime. Ricaud 
was -the 'first, in 1866, to treat fruit trees with bouillie bordelaise. 
He advised to treat the walls and the trellises against which the 
trees are nailed up in the same way. It is almost indispensable to 
spray the soil copiously around the tree in autumn and spring, so as 
to disinfect the surface layer of soil, on which numerous germs of 
crypto^mic disease always fall with the leaves. A soil containing 4 
per cent of bouillie bordelai^ in no way affects the germination of 
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seeds which may be afterwards sown around the trees. There are no 
vexatious consequences to be feared (Frank and Weiss). Winter 
treatment, however well done, does not exclude the different summer 
treatments required to prevent this disease entirely. ' Physiologists 
who have studied the question advise two spring sprayings with 
bouillie bordelaise. Stinson by three sprayings, the first of which was 
at the end of April, the second in the middle of May, and the third in 
the beginning of June, got 95 per cent of healthy apples and 5 per 
cent of spotted ones, whilst 91 per cent of the apples on the untreated 
trees were atfecked. Maxwell found seven sprayings were required 
to cause the disease to disappear entirely. 

TABLE XLIX. — ShotvtTig the Effect of the Number of Sprayings with Bouilli& 
Bordelaise on the Percentage of Diseased Fears. 

Spotted Pears, 

Per Cent, 

Trees sprayed twic“ yielded . . • • . 3’17 

„ ,, three times yielded . . . 3-57 

„ „ seven times yielded . . . 0‘00 

The bouillies recommended in the beginning by Ricaud were made 
from blue vitriol 2 per cent and lime 3 per cent. But apples and 
pears, particularly those which were grafted on quince- trees, were 
too sensitive for these bouillies.* The strength has been greatly re- 
duced and equally satisfactory results got with 1 per cent or even 
0'5 per cent. Taft ascribes the corrosive action of these bouillies on 
the leaves of apple and pear trees to tl^ excess of lime which they 
mostly contain ; he therefore advises absolutely neutral bouillies. 
Muller found that whilst pure cupric hydrate produced symptoms of 
poisoning on the plant, a 4 per cent milk of lime had no effect. He 
observed that bouillies containing little blue vitriol (say 0*5 per cent) 
and mu(^ lime (4 per cent) produced less burns than neutral bouillies, 
even of 0*5 per cent. 

The object of multiple treatments is to cover not only the leaves 
and the young shoots with bouillie bordelaise, but al§o the young 
fruits. The number of sprayings evidently depends on the weather, 
as in the treatment of the vine against mildew and black rot. If 
frequent rains wash the leaves and fruit, and favour by moisture the 
development of summer spores, sprayings should be more frequent 
than in warm, dry weather. The first treatment is before flowering, 
the second immediately after flowering, and the third when the fruit 
is the size of a pea. Since 1886 Goethe, Mohr, Kruger, Caruso, 
Peglion, Lodeman, Munson, Taft, Sturgis, Stinson, Beach, Prill ieux, 
Nijpels, Hotter, Sorauer, Muller, etc., have demonstrated the absolute 
efificieucy of treatment with bouillie bordelaise against the scab. 
Galloway, Fairchild, and Beach have more especially observed the 
physiological effect product on the tree by spraying. The ravages 
of the Fusieladium must not be looked at from a mere money point 
of view, because they render the fruit unmarketable. Like all leaf 
parasites they do damage to these organs of assimilation and injure 
the health of the tree. The life of the plants is concentrated, on the 
one in the leaves, and on the other hand, in the roots. Between 
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these organs there exists an admirable correlation when they are 
intact, but as soon as one of these cannot fulfil its physiological 
functions, the other suffers. If the leaves are killed by parasitic fungi 
the roots cannot do their part. The sap which ascends, however rich 
it may be, cannot nourish the plant if this sap is not elaborated by the 
leaves ; respiration is affected, assimilation is defective, the alimentation 
of the different organs of the plant by the descending sap is inefficient ; 
if the leaves fall or are entirely destroyed life ceases. It is therefore 
important to prevent all wounds on the leaf, to stimulate their develop- 
ment, and to keep them as long as possible in a state of health. 
That is realizable if the many sprayings with bouillie bordelaise are 
included in the necessary and normal dressings of fruit trees, as in 
the orchards of Sweden and America. A tree regularly and systemati- 
cally treated with bouillie bordelaise keeps its leaves healthy. By its 
stimulating effects cupric hydrate prolongs the vitality of the leaves 
uiftil late in the seasoif, and the growth of the trees being thus pro- 
longed, become more vigorous than those which have not undergone 
this treatment. The amount of copper required to produce this re- 
markable physiological effect is almost infinitesimal, and the bouillies 
used need not be prepared with more than 0*5 per cent of blue vitriol. 
Fruit trees being very sensitive to pure blue vitriol, it is necessary 
that the bouillie bordelaise be prepared with great care. 

Fusiola<Uum Cirasi, Sacc. (black spots of the cherry). — Sirodot 
recommends the treatment and, precautions used against apple and 
pear spots. » 

Entomosporium 7naculatum (leaf scald of pear and quince tree) ; 
Entomosporium Mespili, Sacc., or Morthiera Mespili, Fuckel (spots of 
the leaf of the pear). — The fruit trees are treated as indicated for 
Fusicladium. Galloway, Pearson, Chester, Sturgis have made several 
trials in this direction. They show that by several sprayings annually 
the ravages of this (ungus may be prevented. In the beginning a 
3 per cent bouillie of blue vitriol and 2 per cent of lime was used.; 
but it was found that weaker bouillies are capable of rendering the 
same service. Maxwell obtained the following results with a 2 per 
cent bouillie : — 

TABLE h.^Showing the Effect of Repeated Spraying with a 2 Per Cent 

Bouillie Bordelaise on the Percentage of Diseased Pear-Tree Leaves. 

, Percentage of 

Diseased Leaves. 


Untreated trees 75*84 

Twice treated trees, 25 April, 9 May 3' 17 

Three times treated trees, 14 April, 26 April, 9 May . . 3 ’17 

Seven „ „ „ 14 April, 25 April, 9 May, 5 Jane, 

25 June, 14 July, 5 August . . 0*00 


To prevent great damage two sprayings suffice ; but the disease is 
not entirely stopped until after multiple treatments. Waite advises 
a single, treatment at the right time, that is to say, when the leaves 
are two-thirds of their normal size. Fairchild lowered the strength 
of the bouillie to 1*2 per cent of blue vitriol and as much lime, and 
obtained the same favourable result by repeated sprayings as with 
* IT 
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concentrated bouillie. Sorauer and Stoll also found excellent results 
from bouillie bordelaise used before tbe opening of the leaves. 

Colletotrichum I/i7idemuthianum, Br. and C. (anthracnose of the 
haricot and scarlet runner). — Beach overcame this disease preventively 
before sowing by steeping the haricot beans in bouillie bordelaise, and 
afterwards spraying the plant with a weak bouillie of 0-8 per cent of 
blue vitriol and 0*5 per cent of lime. The first spraying was done 
before flowering, and the succeeding ones at fifteen days' interval, 
avoiding, however, spraying on the flowers, as the fructification would 
be hindered by the bouillie. 

Colletotrichum oligochcetum, Cav. {Nuile or anthracnose of the 
melon). — Sprayings with bouillie bordelaise produce no effect if used 
curatively (Prillieux) ; on tbe other hand, by their preventive use 
Selby and Halsted obtained excellent results. 

Cercospora, Apii, Fr. (celery leaf spots). — This disease causes much 
damage in America, and methods of defence against it have bdfen 
studied in that country. Halsted advises bouillie bordelaise, Duggar 
and Bailey bouillie bourguignonne. 

Cercospora BeticoLis, Sacc, (beet leaf spots). — Halsted recommends 
spraying with bouillie bordelaise. 

Cercospora Besedce (mignonette leaf spots). — Fairchild advises a 
preventive treatment, consisting of three sprayings with a bouillie of 
3*26 per cent of blue vitriol and 2 per cent of lime. 

Cladosporium fulvum, Cooke (tomato leaf rust). — Curative treat- 
ment by cupric preparations is ineffioientr On the other hand, a pre- 
ventive treatment removes the disease. The evolution of the disease 
is slow. Spraying must be done early on the absolutely healthy plant 
^Galloway), and fresh spraying done every week (Rolfs). Selby, 
Halsted, Nijpels, and Earle point out the good effects of preventive 
■treatment with bouillie bordelaise. 

Cladosporium Cucumerinum, Ell. and Art.— ^Frank did not obtain 
favourable results with cupric preparations, because the spores of this 
fungus have a great resistance to copper salts. Selby, ondhe contrary, 
was quite successful. 

Cladosporium Carpophilum, Thum. (spots of the cherry, plum 
scab). — Selby advises bouillie bordelaise to overcome it like Fii>si- 
■cladium. 

Gycloconium Oleaginum^ Castagne (olive leaf spots). — At the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Pisa 200 olive-trees were successfully treated against 
this disease with a 0*5 per cent bouillie, used four times in July, then 
in September, October, and November. The olive-trees so treated pre- 
served their leaves intact, whilst the untreated had suffered much 
from the parasite. Vennuccini advises two preventive treatments, 
the first with a 1 per cent bouillie in winter, the second with a 0*5 per 
cent bouillie in spring. Brizi confirms the good results got by this 
treatment. 

Heterosporium echinulatum, Cooke (fairy ring of carnations).— 
Selby overcomes this disease by bouillie • bordelaise. 

Lophodermium Pinastri, Chev. (pine leaf cast, fall of the needles 
of. tId 1888 Bartet and Vuillemin found in ^bouillie horde- 
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laise an excellent method for preventing this disease. Their experi- 
ments in the Belle fontaiue Nursery, near Nancy, gave very decisive 
results. Two treatments with bouillie bordelaise on two to three- 
year-old plants, the first beginning in June, when the needles are half 
formed, the second a month later, when they are fully developed, 
assured the complete immunity of the young plants, whilst 80 per 
cant of the untreated succumbed to the disease. Beck and Oster- 
beld tried this treatment on a larger scale, and as far back as 1889 
this process entered into the forestry practice of Bavaria. Von 
Tubeuf likewise controlled the efficiency of cupric preparations on an 
experimental field at Dahlem. His experiments show that bouillie 
bordelaise produces more effect in August than in June or September, 
and that it was superior to other cupric preparations. Bouillie borde- 
laise cannot destroy the m 3 celium developed in the interior of the' 
plant, but it protects the sound needles of a pine-tree already invided 
bf the disease. Young plants which still have the greater portion of 
the leaves may be pi'eserved if the healthy leaves are protected by 
energetic spraying a c the moment when the new shoots have reached 
two-t birds of iheir height. The first treatment should be given in 
June, the succeeding ones very carefully in July and August, for it is 
at that time that; the invasion is the most intense, and that the leaves 
should be entirely protected by a layer of cupric hydrate. 

ScUrotinia Cydonice^ Schell. — This disease invades quinces and 
mummifies them. It may be overcome by spraying the tree before 
the opening of the leaves (Sdtauer). 

Monilia frutigena^ Pers. (brown rot of kernel fruits). — To prevent 
this disease the mummified fruits, brown before the harvest, must be 
collected in winter and carefully destroyed, for, as shown by G illoway, 
brown rot can only be overcome with difficulty by bouillie bordelaise 
and other anticryptogam ic products. Chester, by six sprayings a year 
with a big bouillie, from 29 April to 2 July, found that the number of 
diseased fruit was lowered from 32 per cent to 13 per cent; but that 
the disease catmoi be entirely prevented. Montemartini likewise found 
the bouillie inefficient, Schoyen advises against this disease spraying 
before the opening of the buds. 

Boirytis drier ea (vine sclerotinia). — Bouillie bordelaise is gener- 
ally regarded as inefficient against the mould of grapes in autumn. 
Sorauer and Beauverie believe that, above all, the air should be allowed 
to penetrate more easily around the fruits by partially stripping the 
leaves and in cutting the shoots around the grapes, and to spray after- 
wards. 

Use of Bouillie Bordelaise against Insects,— Cupric hydrate, 
deposited Uniformly on the green parts of a plant, protects these against 
the attacks of insects and their larvae. Plants regularly treated by 
bouillie bordelaise are leas sought after than untreated plants. After 
eating leaves blued by a deposit of cupric hydrate insects and their 
larvfie are poisoned and die. The contact and the presence of copper 
are so disagreeable to them that they often quit the tree after treat- 
Dient with copper hydrate. Thus the caterpillars of the Hyponomeute 
of the apple abandon the silky gauze which serves to them as a shelter, 
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and let themselves fall on the ground after spraying with bouOlie 
bordeltdse (Sonnino). The Erioccmpa adumhrata (slug- worm or slimy 
caterpillar), the caterpillar of the Liparis ckrysorrhea, L., that of the 
Gastropacha neustria (the lackey or barred tree lackey moth), are 
killed, according to Goethe, by the absorption of the blued leaves. The 
L&ptinotarsa decemlineata (Colorado beetle) may be overcome by bouillie 
bordelaise. The trees iought after by the anthonome of the apple- 
tree may be protected by spraying with bouillie bordelaise (Montillot). 
The vines treated regularly by bouillie bordelaise are abandoned by 
the Altise and the Pyralis (d’Andoque de Seri^ge, Martini). In general 
injurious insects are seen to diminish greatly in gardens where the 
trees are treated with cupric bouillie. Dehray advises spraying with 
2 per cent bouillie bordelaise to destroy Cassidd viridis^ L. (coleoptera 
injurious to artichokes) and the caterpillars of the Fierides^ injurious to 
the crucifers, rapes, cabbages, turnips, etc. This preparation has also 
been used successfully against the gooseberry saw-fly, Tenthredo Gro% 
sularicB. It also diminishes the number of the Eriophyes Piri, Pgst,, 
which cause the “cloque” of the pear-tree, and destroys the insect in- 
jurious to melons and vegetable marrows, Diahrotica vittata, Pab. 
(Sirrine). Its action is less decisive against plant lice and cochineals. 
By suppressing the fruit-tree smut, which accompanies the invasions 
of the cochineals of the olive-tree, orange-tree, rose laurel (Pastre), and 
vine (Targioni-Tozzetti), it removes the greatest infliction incidental 
to the parasiticism of insects. Bouillie bordelaise does not, however, 
suppress the cochineal. Bouillie bordfelaise is regarded by Dr. 
Menudier, Mohr, and D’Angelo as sufficient to remove the phylloxera. 
D’Angelo has used this process in the island of Elba with full success. 
The treatment comprised two sprayings of the stock with a bouillie 
bordelaise of 1*8 per cent blue vitriol and 1 per cent lime, and three 
sprayings with a 6 per cent solution of blue vitriol containing sulphur. 
Bouillie bordelmse is not frequently used for the destruction of insects, 
because it is not so energetic in its action as poisonous substances. 
Bouillies with a Scheele’s green or emerald green basis, which contain 
both copper and arsenic, are preferred. Bouillie bordelaise possesses, 
to a certain extent, the insecticidal properties of arsenical bouillies. 
It likewise acts on the stomach of the insects which absorb it. To 
intensify its action organic insecticides are added to it ; thus Martini 
reports that 2 per cent bouillie bordelaise, to which 1*5 per cent of 
rubinia or carbolated tobacco juice was added, instantaneously kills 
cochylis of the vine. After one of these sprayings there were only 
.6-61-7 '87 per cent of grapes with caterpillars, whilst ^ter a single 
treatment with pure bouillie bordelaise, there were still 24 per cent. 
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EAU CELESTE— COPPEB PHOSPHATE— COPPER BORATE— COPPER 
FEEROCYANIDE. 

92. Eau Celeste.— Preparation. — By dissolving a copper salt 
in water and treating the solution with an excess of ammonia a pale 
celestial blue precipitate of copper hydrate forms, then an intense 
Celestial blue solution. Eau celeste is an ammoniuret of copper oxide 
dissolved in water. Audoynaud, who first advised this liquor to replace 
bouillie bordelaise in the struggle against oryptogamic diseases, pre- 
pared eau celeste by dissolving 10 lb. of blue vitriol in 3 gallons of hot 
water, cooling the solution, then adding about gallons of commercial 
ammonia. The concentrated eau celeste thus obtained keeps in- 
definitely. When required for use it is diluted with 200. gallons of 
water. Bellot des Minieres advised for the preparation of eau celeste 
another method of manufacture, that of Schweizer's cupro-ammoniacal 
liquor, which is endowed with the remarkable faculty of dissolving cellu- 
lose. This method is based on the property of ammonia of dissolving 
metallic copper in presence of air, producing cuprammonium hydrate. 
A funnel is filled with red copper turnings, and ammonia of 22° Baum6 
poured on the top. The ammonia is passed and repassed several times 
over the copper. The solution is not finished until after a great many 
passages. With 1 lb. of copper 15 gallons of anticryptogamic liquor is 
produced. To distinguish it from the eau celeste of Audoynaud, this 
solution is ‘termed “Bellot des Minieres ammoniaco- cupric liquor, ”or 
“ammoniate of copper”. Copper carbonate likewise dissolves in 
ammonia, and the blue solution so obtained dissolves cellulose, like 
Schweizers liquor, whilst, on the contrary, the ammoniuret of copper 
hydrate, prepared from the sulphate nitrate, or the phosphate of copper, 
is not endowedvwith this special property. The , anticryptogamic 
liquor obtained, by dissolving copper carbonate in ammonia is called 
cau celeste modifi4e, or ammoniacal carbonate of copper bouillie. Its 
preparation.^ more simple than that of any other copper bouillie, for 
suffices to weigh a certain quantity of commercial copper carbonate, stir 
it up with the necessary water, and add ammonia to complete solu- 
tion. The same result is obtained by adding ammonia to bouillie 
bourguignonne until it is converted into a deep limpid blue liquor. In 
America it is customary to dilute ammonia to 26° B. with seven to eight 
times it -weight of water, and to add copper carbonate whilst stirring until 
a small aihount remains insoluble — a proof that the liquor does not 
contain an excess of ammonia, a condition which is not attended t6 in 
the greatest ipmber of instance. If it be desired to prepare modified 
, (261) 
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eau celeste from blue vitriol, Mohr’s process is followed : Dissolve 3 lb. 
of blue vitriol in hot water and add gradually, after cooling the solution, 
1 lb. of soda ash, then 12 fl. oz, of ammonia of 24® B. ; dilute the blue 
liquor to 100 gallons. The same liquor is obtained by adding sodium 
carbonate to ordinary eau celeste or in mixing a solution of 1 lb. of blue 
vitriol in 50 gallons of water, with 2 lb. of ammonium carb ;>nate in 50 
gallons of water. Liquors with an ammoniuret of oxide of copper 
basis thus vary greatly, both as to strength and method of minufacture. 
When they are prepared it must not be forgotten that dry carbonate of 
copper contains 51 per cent of copper, whilst blue vitriol which crystal- 
lizes with 5 molecules of water, only contains 26 per cent. So that a 
bouillie may have the same copper content twice as much blue vitriol 
must be taken as copper carbonate. A bouillie bordelaise said to be 
a 1 per cent bouillie, that is, made with 1 lb. of blue vitriol to 10 gallons 
of water, ought to be compared in its cryptogamic action with a 1 per 
cent ordinary eau celeste, and with a 0’5 per cent modified eau celestl 
made from copper carbonate, these bouillies containing the same dose 
of metallic copper. 

Properties. — Compared with bouillies eaux celestes have the great 
advantage of being limpid solutions, containing neither precipitate nor 
deposit capable of choking the spraying machines, or of being deposited 
at the bottom of tanks or vessels. Eau celeste is more easily used than 
bouillie bordelaise, the more so as it is made a long time beforehand in 
a concentrated condition and can he kept indefinitely in that state. 
Formerly, bouillie bordelaise contained a targe excess of lime, which 
rendered its application exceedingly difficult. Eau celeste had proper- 
ties which had to be considered and which gave it a real advantage. 
At that already distant time O'O per cent eau celeste ran much cheaper 
than 2*3 per cent bouillie bordelaise. Eau celeste could also be more 
uniformly distributed than thick bouillie. Finally, the adherence of 
the thin pellicle of copper hydrate, which is formed after the evaporation 
of the ammonia from the surface of the organs covered with liquor, is 
much more perfect than that left by bouillie bordelaise, and resists, ac- 
cording to Eossel, rains of seven to eight hours’ duration. All these 
advantages were of a nature greatly to encourage the use of eau celeste 
at a time when bouillie bordelaise was not sufficiently studied. Now 
it is otherwise. Carefully prepared, bouillie bordelaise does not now 
contain an excess of lime; it has no more than 0’5-l-0 per cent of 
blue vitriol, and thus no longer has the great drawbacks of the original 
bouillie bordelaise, so that all the comparative advantages of eau 
celeste have almost disappeared. The advocates of eau celeste, 
especially the ammoniaco-cupric liquor, and the modified eau celeste, 
assert -that eau celeste of this special composition is more active than 
lx>tiillie bordelaise, because it dissolves cellulose, and would thus, by 
, contact with the organs, disintegrate them and destroy them much 
than ordinary cupric bouillies. This opinion is very much 
0|HeQ.'’t0 question. If it really were so, it would be easy to determine 
tiae sup^ority of modified eau celeste and any other analogous prepara- 
tlc^ eu^wed with the extraordinary properties of Schweizer’s reagent of 
cellulose. In opposition to this enticing thet^y there must 
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first be placed the results of the comparative trials made with cupric 
antic^togamics not endowed with this property, such as bouillie 
bordelaise and bouillie bourguignonne. They do not establish practically 
the sporicidal superiority of eau celeste. . Millardet and Gayon ob- 
tained the folbwing results : — 


TABLE Ll,— Skiing Effect of Spraying Vines with Eau Celeste, on the 

Density of Wort, ike Weight of the Wort per Kilogramme of Qrapes, 
the Sunar Cnnipni nar T.^ivo /I,/, jt. m • , . > .X -T * 


Vines. 

-4 

Method of Treatment. 

Density of Wort. 

Weight of 
Wort per 
Kilogramme 
of Grapes 
in Grammes. 

Sugar per 
Litre of Wort. 

Kilogrammes 
of Grapes. , 

Marein 

Three times with ammoniafce j 

I’oeo 

66'-fi 

120 

76 

„ 

Twice with bouillie bordelaise 

1-070 

719-6 

178-5 

120 

Malbec 

Three times with ammoniate 

1-083 

739 

208 

142 

” 

^ Twice with bouillie bordelaise 

1-088 

755 

213-5 

148 


Secondly, highly dilute solutions of these cupric compounds do not 
dissolve cellulose unless after long maceration, and moreover, thirdly, 
the organic matter of wlfich the' cells of fungi consist is not cellulose^ 
but an analogous substanci! which has not the same reactions as 
cellulose. Even if it be admitted that the liquor of Bellot des Mini6res 
can dissolve spores in contact with the solution, the method of applica- 
tion is against these properties being exercised. Sprayings, in fact, 
spread a thin layer of this liquor on the surface of the leaves ; the 
ammonia evaporates forthwith, and there remains on the leaves in- 
soluble cupric hydrate, with no solvent action on cellulose. The 
solvent action of this liquor only lasts a very short time, which would 
enable it to 'act curatively at the moment it is projected on to the 
diseased organs. The application of these preparations in the full 
evolution of mildew has produced immediate curative effects, which 
would ple^ in favour of a special action of which bouillie bordelaise 
and bouillie bourguignonne are deprived, but it is known that blue 
vitriol solutions exercise to the same extent a curative action on this 
disease. Solutions of copper hydrate in ammonia or in other alkalies 
have quite peculiar properties. Thus Bellot des Minieres’ preparation 
of a certain strength, like eau celeste modifi^e, dissolves cellulose, and 
a solution of 5 parts of blue vitriol in 100 parts of water, added to 
5 parts of glycerin and a sufficiency of caustic potash to redissolve the 
precipitate first formed and give an azure solution, possesses the re- 
markable property of dissolving natural silk. From there to the con- 
clusion that this jpreparation should be the most perfect insecticide is 
but a step, since it can dissolve the shell of the insect, the composition 
cf which is very analogous to that of silk. This insecticide, which has 
uot yet been tested in actual practice, would only decompose very 
slowly, and m^ht act energetically on insects. [Mouillefert has found 
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that ammoniacal sulphate of copper, although more active against 
phylloxera than blue vitriol, does not kill it, and Pearson reports that 
eau celeste removes the Macrodactylus swftspi/tosws injurious to rose 
bushes.] Along with all these properties just described eau celeste 
has grave drawbacks. It is, above all, blamed for causing serious 
burns, especially when the treatment has to be applied very early. 
This fact is especially to be dreaded when eau celeste is spread in 
moist weather when it therefore dries slowly on the leaves ; on the 
other hand, when the sprayings are applied in the strong heat of 
summer, this defect entirely disappears, and eau celeste is in every 
way advantageous. These burns, in fact, are easily explained. It 
has been seen under blue vitriol that the poisonous action of cupric 
preparations on plants was the more pronounced the more soluble 
they were in water. Eau celeste contains a cupric compound, as 
soluble as blue vitriol, and the effect produced at the moment of 
spraying is thus equally unfavourable to the plant. It is likewile 
admitted that blue vitriol is poisonous, owing to the sulphuric acid 
which it contains, and which, in bouillie bordelaise, is fixed and 
rendered harmless by the lime. Although sulphuric acid may con- 
tribute to a certain extent to the corrosive action of blue vitriol, it is 
not the chief poisoning principle. For the same reason it is generally 
admitted that eau celeste burns the leaves, because the sulphuric acid 
of the blue vitriol used in its preparation is fixed by the ammonia, and 
that this unstable salt, in decomposing, iiberafes sulphuric acid, which 
then burns the leaves. This hypothesis i% one of the chief reasons of 
the use of copper carbonate in place of blue vitriol in the preparation 
of eau celeste ; the latter, in fact, burns the plants much less than 
ordinary eau celeste. 

There is thus great analogy between the action of blue vitriol and 
eau celeste, both on the plants and on the fungi to be overcome. 
From the beginning of the use of eau celeste it was to be seen that a 
solution made from 0*5 per cent of blue vitriol sufficed to produce the 
desired effect ; the doses have diminished in certain cases as far as 
OT per cent of blue vitriol. With such solutions burns are no longer 
to be feared. In contrast to blue vitriol, which, as it dries on tl^^ 
surface of the leaf, forms small crystals, which dissolving* in the dew 
yield concentrated solutions, burning the leaves where these crystals 
are accumulated, the eau celeste deposits cupric hydrate on evapora- 
tion. The defect of burning the leaves only exists for the eau celeste 
for the time during which the sheet of liquid takes to dry. As soon 
as dry the ammonia which holds the copper oxide in solution evapo- 
rates, leavmg a residue of cupric hydrate, which covers the surface 
of the leaf gmd protects it against spores. If rain falls it is only 
beneficial, because far from ' dissolving or detaching the cupric film, 
it only dissolves and removes the sulphate of ammonia, the action of 
which on the plant may be injurious. Eau ' celeste, compared with 
blue vitriol solutions, therefore, possesses the advantage of leaving an 
adherent deposit on the surface of the leaf, and whilst equally 
efficMious at the moment of use, has a much more durable action. 
With an equal 'dose of blue vitriol^ it requires fewer sprayings with 
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eau celeste than pure blue vitriol, which renders this treatment less 
costly than those in use. There is, however, a third cause, which 
explains the poisonous action of eau celeste on plants. Whether pre- 
pared with or without an excess of ammonia the eau celeste, in drying, 
disengages ammonia on the surface of the organs attacked, and in 
greater quantity the greater the excess of ammonia. Now, ammonia 
is injurious to plants ; as soon as the air contains a doze exceeding 70 
milligrammes per cubic metre of air, it causes burns already described. 
To replace bouillie bordelaise with advantage eau celeste should not 
be made from more than 0*5 per cent of blue vitriol or 0*25 per cent 
of copper carbonate nor with an excess of ammonia. To be certain 
that an excess of ammonia has not been used it is well only to add 
such an amount as will not entirely re-dissolve the precipitated copper 
hydrate.’ The chances of burning are thus much diminished. Be- 
sides, it is well only to use eau celeste in fine dry weather, so as to let 
tlfe thin layer of liquid spread on the surface of the plant. To get an 
eau celeste free frorh sulphate of ammonia this liquor is prepared as 
follows (Prillieux) : Precipitate the blue vitriol as cupric hydrate with 
half the quantity of ammonia used in making eau celeste ; let this 
celestial blue precipitate deposit ; decant the clear limpid supernatant 
liquid, which contains all the sulphate of ammonia ; add water equal 
in volume to the bulk of the liquid removed, and add the remainder 
of the ammonia to dissolve the precipitate ; an eau celeste is thus ob- 
tained which contains little or no sulphate of ammonia. The same result 
is obtained by adding to a 0‘^i per cent bouillie bordelaise the ammonia 
required to dissolve the precipitated cupric hydrate, then decanting 
the dark blue supernatant limpid liquid after some time from the 
deposit formed by the excess of lime and sulphate of lime. This eau 
celeste no longer contains traces of sulphuric acid nor of sulphate. By 
taking these ^precautions in the preparation of eau celeste, and only 
using it rationally, this liquor is excellent, and especially cheap. A 
drawback of eau celeste is that it leaves no decisive mark on the 
leaves. Eau celeste is especially advised to combat oryptdgamic 
diseases in full evolution in circumstances where the use of bouillie 
bordelaise would have no effect. In such cases its special properties, 
its energetiq action on the conidiophores and on spores, produce the 
best results. Its corrosive action on the leaves in the dose required to 
stop the first attack of fungi in the spring, will always cause it to be 
inferior to neutral bouillie bordelaise, but in summer, when burns are 
nob to be feared, the second and third treatments for the year are 
advantageously made with eau celeste. 

Eau celeste is, therefore, in the Jmnds of the cultivator ^ a powerful 
agent for overcoming cryptogamic diseases in full evolution ^ whilst 
boiHUie bordelaise is par excellence the preventive remedy which should 
protect the plant, by hilling the germs which are deposited on its sur^ 
face. 

Use. — The use of eau celeste has found numerous advocates in 
France and Switzerland. Eau celeste modiJUe has in America in many 
cases replaced bouillie bordelaise, 

Phytophth^a infestanSf'De By. (potato disease). — Mohr advises to 
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overcome this disease in full evolution, 3 lb. blue vitriol, 1 lb, 80-85 
per cent soda ash, and 12 fl. oz. of ammonia of 24® B. in 10 gallons of 
water. Spraying is done in the morning as soon as the dew has 
evaporated. A dilute solution, used in July, will not burn the leaves. 

Peronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of vine). — Eau celeste affords 
cheap summer treatment, especially to stop a sudden outbreak. Mohr 
advises for June spraying an eau celeste prepared thus : Dissolve 1-^ lb, 
of blue vitriol in 2 gallons of water, add first 8 fl. oz. of ammonia, 24° B,, 
then the solution of | lb. of 80 per cent soda ash, and make up to 1(> 
gallons. July and August sprayings are made with an eau celeste con- 
sisting of 2 lb. of blue vitriol, 9*6 fl. oz. of ammonia, 12 oz. of calcined 
soda, and 10 gallons of water. In the opinion of several observers a 0*4 
per cent eau celeste suffices. Prillieux doubts its efficacy and prefers 
a stronger eau celeste to produce an effect on the disease in full evolu- 
tion and an advantage over bouillie bordelaise. Kalas' results with 
bouillie bordelaise are in a general way better than those obtained 
with eau celeste. Vines strongly attacked by mildew are greener 
after treatment with bouillie bordelaise than after eau celeste. 

Peronospora gangliformiSy De By. (lettuce disease). — Kitchen 
gardens often have to suffer from this disease. It would be pre- 
vented, according to Prof. Maxime Cornu, by covering the soil with 
a layer of shavings or straw, previously impregnated with ean celeste. 
Dung from mushroom beds ought to be drenched with eau celeste, 
then drained, before being used for lettuces. 

Puccinia graminis, Pers, (rust of whea*). — Galloway has examined 
the effect of ean celeste on the evolution of rust, and made the in- 
teresting remark that winter wheat, treated every ten days by spraying 
with eau celeste, is completely freed from rust, whilst it remained 
attacked when the sprayings were at twenty days’ interval. In this 
last case the diminution of diseased plants was only 33 J per cent. 
These results were disputed by Swingle. 

Puccinia Pruni, Pers. (plum leaf rust). — Pierce reports that this 
rust is successfully overcome by an eau celeste of blue vitriol 1 lb., 
ammonia 26° B. 12 fi. oz., carbonate of soda IJ lb., in 100 litres of 
water. 

Podosphcera Oxycanthce, D. C. — Pammel reports that.be prevents 
the fall of the leaves incidental to this disease by ten sprayings, from 
6 June to 4 August, on grafted cherry-trees and Mahaleb plums 
with eau celeste modifiee. The thirty-five plants treated had 4498 
leaves against 1195 on the untreated samples. 

Sphcerotheca Hunmli, Burr, (strawberry blight). — Humphrey ob- 
tained a complete cure of attacked plants and a recrudescence of verdure 
by treatment with bouillie bordelaise containing 0*4 per cent of car- 
bonate of copper and 2 per cent of carbonate of ammonia. 

Guignardia Bidwelli, V. and E. (black rot of grapes). — Galloway 
• got goii results by the following treatment : Modified eau celeste, 
containing 0*1 per cent of copper carbonate dissolved in ammonia and 
used in four sprayings, 30 April, 15 May, 30 May, and 14 June. The 
total of the diseased grapes was reduced to 0*6 per cent, against 45 per 
cent on ^he untreated stocks. 
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TABLE LII . — Showing Composition of Galloway's Eau Celeste. 

Blue vitriol lb. 

Soda crystals 3^^* 

Ammonia 2i!f 

Water 100 ^Is. 

Galloway’s bouillie applied in six sprayings in fine weather, in eight 
sprayings at fifteen days’ interval in bad weather, was still more active. 

table hUL— Showing the Percentage of Sound Grapes on Untreated VineSy 
and on Vines Treated by Eau Celeste made by Tzvo Different Formulce. 

Percentage of 
Sound Grapes. 

Untreated vines 38*3 

Vines treated by eau celeste, formula I . . . . 91*32 

„ „ » „ U . . . . 98*06 

GIoq S’porium frutigenum, Berk, (bitter rot of apples). — Goff and 
Nijfels state that three sprayings with eau celeste is a sufficient 
protection for apples. 

Fusicladium dentricumy Fuckel (apple scab). — Galloway and Goff 
caused this disease to disappear entirely with four sprayings of eau 
celeste containing 45 grammes of copper carbonate dissolved in 
ammonia per 100 litres of water [45 parts by weight in 100,000 
parts by measure]. It is necessary to make the first spraying before 
blossoming, the second immediately after blossoming, and the two 
last at fifteen days’ interval. 

Fusicladium pirinum, Fuqkel (pear scab). — These are overcome in 
the same way (Mohr). 

Entomosporium maculatum, Lev. (leaf scald of the pear-tree). — 
This disease may be removed by spraying with an em celeste modifiee 
containing copper carbonate 1 lb., ammonia 26° B. | lb., water 100 
gallons. To prevent burning the leaves an excess of ammonia must 
be avoided. Pammel recommends as many as eight sprayings, 8, 20, 
and 27 June, 9, 11, 18 and 21 July, and the last 1 August. 

Golletoirichum Lindemuthianumy Br. and C. (anthracnosis of the 
haricot, etc.). — According to Halsted, modified eau celeste acts better 
than bouillie bordelaise against this disease. In Canada a peculiar 
system of disinfecting seed haricot beans is used. It is an eau celeste 
containing about 1 per cent copper carbonate dissolved in the neces- 
sary amount of ammonia. The results obtained by one hour’s disin- 
fection are as follows : — 

TABLE the BesuU of Disinfecting Haricot Bean Seed with 

Eau Celeste. 

Percentage of Healthy Pods, 

Plants Reared. Per Cent. 

Disinfeoted haricots .... 73 79 

U ntreated „ , . . . 84 43 

Cercospora circumcissa, Sacc. (“ shothole fungus,” spots of the leaf 
of the plum-tree and almond-tree). — Galloway reports that an eau 
celeste containing 1-42 lb. of copper carbonate dissolved in 204 gallons 
of water and* the necessary ammonia may be used against disease of 
the peach and |lmond trees, because it scarcely bums the leaves. To 
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overcome the Gbrcospora a fir&t treatment is given as soon as the leaves 
a]^ear, the second ten days later, and a third at fifteen days’ interval. 
Pierce thus obtained 80-98 per cent of healthy leaves against 2-8 per 
cent on the untreated, ^ 

’^^^tCercospora angulata, Wint. (spots of the leaves of the gooseberryV 
— Pammel got good results by seven sprayings made botv^een 6 June 
and 16 August. 

Septoria Bubi, West, (spots of the leaf of the bra^mble and rasp, 
berry bushes).— Whilst the raspberry is sensitive to the action of eau 
celeste, good results are obtained if it is used to combat the Septoria 
of the brambla Goff obtained the following results : — 

TABLE LV . — Showing the Effect of Spraying Bramble Bushes with Eau 
Celeste. 


Kind of Crop. 

First Series, 
lb. of iFruit. 

Second Series, 
lb. of Fruit. 

Bmmbles sprayed six times | 

224 

468 

„ untreated . 

168 

452 


_ Gladiosporium fulvum, Cooke (tomato leaf rust). — Jenkins and 
Britton found that modified eau celeste had no good effect, whilst 
bouillie bordelaise entirely removed this disease. 

Lemon Warts . — Swingle and Weber «id vise modified eau celeste to 
prevent lemon warts. For this purpose they advise the first treatment 
after the fall of the petals, the second two or three weeks later, the 
third after the fall of the last flowers, and the fourth when the fruits 
are the size of a pea. In moist weather favourable to the extension 
of the disease, it is necessary to multiply the treatments. 

93« Phosphate of Copper, CuHPO^. — ^Preparation. — By adding 
a solution of phosphate of soda to a solution of blue vitriol. 

Use.— Fairchild prepared a bouillie by precipitating 4 lb. of blue 
vitriol by 7 lb. of phosphate of soda, and made the bulk up to 100 
gallons. This preparation whilst having the properties of bouillie 
bordelaise, covered the leaves better than that preparation. In the 
treatment of Entomosporium maculatum, Lev. (leaf scald of the pear- 
tree), the bouillie gave go^ results ; it did not seem to damage the 
[eaves. The results obtained by Galloway against the rusts of oats 
and wheat were not remarkable. The plots treated 6, 16, and 20 
June, as well as July, showed no rust, but the yield in grain was only 
83 per cent of the usual yield. 

Borate of Copper, CuB^O^.— Preparation,— By adding a 
S^ion of 60 grammes of borax to a solution of 26 grammes of blue 



'““Copper borate has been recommended by Lodemann; as an 
and anticryptogamic preparation with the properties of 
borax. Fairchild used it in a bouillie of 4 lb. of 
i 4'3 lb. of borax in 100 'gallons of water to destroy 
fnaculatvm (spots of the leaves of the p^ar-tree). This 
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bouillie adheres better than ammoniacal bonillie bonr^ignonne. 
Gralloway treated summer wheat and oats against rust by making four 
sprayings with this bouillie, 6,. 16, and 20 June, and 6 July. He 
obtained plots of wheat with no rust, and yielding 9 units of grain 
ag&inst 8'5 on the untreated plots. With a bouillie containing more 
borax— it consisted of 70 grammes of blue vitriol and 180 grammes of 
borax in 100 litres of water — he obtained on winter wheat fields free 
from rust by spraying every ten days. 

95. Perrocyanide Copper.— Preparation.— By adding a solu- 
tion of yellow prussiate of potash to one of blue vitriol, until all the 
copper is precipitated. 

Use. — Galloway tried to overcome the rust of winter wheat by 
spraying the wheat fields every ten days with this preparation. He 
used a bouillie of 7 oz. of blue vitriol and 16 oz. of yellow prussiate 
in 62|- gallons of water. By this treatment he diminished the 
dislbsed plants 30 per cent. A bonillie consisting of 4 oz, of blue 
vitriol and 6 oz. of yellow prussiate used in four sprayings, 6, 16, and 
20 June, and 5 July, has considerably increased the yield of summer 
wheat and oats. If fell to 7 units against 8' 5 on untreated plots. 
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COPPER ACETO-ARSENITE (EMERALD GREEN, PARIS GREEN)— COPPER 

ARSENITE (SCHEELE’S GREEN)— COPPER SILICATE— COPPER CAR. 

BONATE— BOUILLIE BQRDELAISE CELESTE— VERDIGRIS COPPER 

ACETATE— VARIOUS BOUILLIES. 

96. Aceto-Arsenite of Copper, Emerald Oreen, Paris Green. 
— Definition. — The aceto-arsenite of copper sold in commerce under 
the name of [emerald green], “Paris Green," “ Schveinfurth gree%,” 
is a double arsenite and acetate of copper. 

Preparation. — By dissolving 4 ib. of white arsenic in 5 gallons of 
water, and on the other hand, 5 ib. of verdigris in 5 gallons of water, 
and mixing the two liquids. The mixture is boiled for some time, 
then a little acetic acid is added. To prepare a bouillie, it suffices to 
mix 1 lb. of emerald green in a little water, add milk of lime contain- 
ing 1 per cent of quicklime, and make up the paste to 10 gallons of 
bouillie. This mixture of cupric hydrate [acetate] and arsenite is much 
used in America. Commercial emerald green contains 55‘34-60T6 
per cent of arsenic {AS 2 O 3 ) and 27‘7-30’9 per cent of cupric oxide (CuO). 

Properties. — Commercial aceto-arsenite of copper is not com- 
pletely insoluble in water, and thus possesses an injurious action on 
the plants treated. This defect disappears if the acetate of copper be 
converted into hydrate by quicklime, by mixing the emerald green with 
lime. Aceto-arsenite of copper freshly prepared is a precipitate fine 
enough to remain suspended in water. That is not so with the 
emerald green of commerce. If a bouillie be prepared from the latter, 
as is generally done, the granular precipitate falls to the bottom of the 
liquid, and it is necessary to use a sprayer fitted with an agitator to 
distribute the salt regularly on the trees. Trials' by Lintner to de- 
termine whether arsenites mixed with soil were absorbed by plants led 
to the conclusion that plants only absorb arsenites with great diffi- 
culty, and only in cases where it is placed in large doses in direct con- 
tact with their roots. The aerial organs do not dissolve insoluble 
arsenites deposited on them by spraying. The ash of potato plants, which 
has been sprayed with a bouillie of arsenite of copper, does not con- 
tain ar^oic. Baily obtained the same results with peach-trees treated 
with emerald green, and Fletcher on apple-trees similarly treated. 
Scheele's green being insoluble behaves like arsenite of lime. When 
the product is pure, that is to say, when it contains no unconverted 
arsenite of soda, its action on plants in insecticidal doses is, so to speak, 
nilf and in many cases it may be employed in 0 05 and 0‘1 per cent 
booiilie. On the other hand, the action of Paris green makes itself 
felt vei7 energetically when it is not mixed with lime. B^ily found that 
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ifc is less injurious when very finely divided. Whitehead gives as harm- 
less doses, 40 grammes in 100 litres of water for apple-trejs, 45 
grammes in 100 litres of water for pear-trees and gooseberry bushes, 
and 60 grammes in 100 litres of water for plum-trees and currant 
bushes. {For grammes per 100 litres read also parts by wei^^ht per 
100,000 parts by measure.) 

Peacb-ti^es are the most sensitive to copper arsenites; that is not 
surprising, since other and even insoluble copper salts, even in minimum 
(loses, induce the total or partial fall of the leaves of that tree. 

Action of Arsenites of Copper on Insects.— The arsenite and 
aeeto-arsenite of copper are violent poisons to all insects, which in 
nibbling the leaves absorb a small quantity. 

Use.— Arsenical insecticides have been in use since 1859. Tn 1872 
Dr. Le Jdaron recommended the use of Paris green against the cater- 
pillar of the citigrade spider. In 1878 Haynes tried this product 
against the pyraUs of the apple-tree, and this trial was followed by 
those of Cook, Forbes, ALvood, and others. In 1887 the use of 
arsenical, salts was recognized as the most efficient treatment for 
phytophagous insects. In 1896, 2000 tons of emerald green were 
consumed in America and 400 tons in Canada. Arsenical sprayings 
now rarely consist of arsenites alone; they are mixed with substances 
which lacilitate their application by keeping the arsenites in suspension 
in water or impart to them aiiticryptogamic properties. The substances 
with which they are mixed should be of such a nature as not to render 
the arsenites soluble ; thus ammonia eau celeste, pure blue vitriol, soap, 
and ferric chloride are excluded. A mixture highly valued in America 
is that of emerald green and bouillie bordelaise. Coquillet advises to 
increase the adherence by the addition of resins rendered soluble by 
soda. For the same purpose 2 per cent of molasses may be incorpor- 
ated or 1 per cent of farina (potato starch). This latter substance has 
also the advantage of maintaining the precipitate of arsenite of copper 
longer in suspension in the liquid. Petrol presents no advantage. 

Method of Use. — 1. In the Dry State . — Insoluble arsenites are 
used in the dry state as powder when the want of water renders 
spraying the arsenites as bouillie s impracticable. To prepare an in- 
secticidal powder 1 lb. of Scheele’s green is mixed with 100 lb. of 
gypsum, 100 lb. of slaked lime, or 67 lb. of farina, or with mixtures of 
oO lb. of gypsum and 50 lb, of farina, or with 67 lb. of farina and 33 
lb. of gypsum. Dry treatment can only be applied to small- sized 
plants owing to the danger to the operator. It is very much used in 
America against the insects of the cotton plant, and various altises, 
cabbage caterpillars, etc. The insecticide is not so evetdy distributed 
la the form of powder as it is as bouillies ; it is done with bellows, 
band, or sieve. The operator spreads it whilst walking backwards 
^gainst the wind. Calm weather is chosen early in the morning when 
®be plants are covered with dew or moistened by rain. 

. 2. As Bouillies , — Arsenites of copper are us^ as bouillies chiefly 

m arboriculture. It is preferable to precipitate the arsenite of copper 
ou the spot by mixing arsenite of soda and blue vitriol with the addi- 
*on of a little lime rather thau make commercial Scheele’s green or 
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emerald green into a paste. A finely divided precipitate is thus 
obtained which keeps in suspension and allows the insecticide to be 
evenly distributed. The beat all-round proportions are O’OS per cent 
of copper arsenite and 0 08 per cent of lime (8 lb. per 1000 gals.). 
From 3-5 hectolitres of this bouillie are sprayed per hectare (26*4-44 
gallons per acre). Spraying should be done in dry weather without 
dew and renewed if rain washes the leaves before the insecticide has 
acted, that is to say, within twenty-four hours. In arboriculture, to 
obtain the object in view it is necessary to make three to six sprayings 
per annum. These should be made at epochs determined by the habits 
of the insect to be overcome. 

Precautions. — By ait order of 1846 the use of arsenites 
for . the destruction of insects was forbidden in France. But in 
spite of that injunction, owing to the success obtained in America 
with these insecticides, their use has extended in France. Arsenites ■ 
are true poisons which should be guarded against ; however, by opemt- 
ing with precaution the treatment ceases to be dangerous. But the 
operator, after the operation, should wash himself conscientiously, 
and hands, and brush his clothes. He should never forget 
that he is working with a poison. It has been objected, and still is 
objected in France, that their use on vegetables and on fruits is a 
danger to the public health. However, in America, where this treat- 
ment is practised everywhere no case of poisoning has been reported. 
The Americans have seriously examined this drawback and made 
numerous analyses of fruit and vegetat^es treated with arsenite, but 
found that the poison does not enter into the plant treated, and that 
remaining on the surface completely disappears after twenty to twenty- 
four days. The amount of arsenic spread on plants is so minimum 
that if they were consumed even shortly after treatment it would re- 
quire an exceptionally large quantity to produce a poisonous effect. 
From the analysis of the cabbages treated, Gillette calculated that a 
person would require to eat 28 heads in a single meal to feel the 
symptoms of poisoning. In the same way, Riley from experiments made 
on potatoes so treated, calculated that one would require to eat several 
26 gallon barrels to be poisoned. Three weeks after the first treatment 
Fletcher by analysis found no trace of arsenic on the apples. Plants 
intended for consumption do not therefore present any danger to the con- 
sumer after that lapse of time. However, if such treatment be applied 
in hot countries prudence must be exercised, for the absence of summer 
rains might render the presence of this poison on the edible parts ot 
the plant dangerous. Moreover, its use must be avoided during 
flowering, for the bees and insects indispensable to the fertilization of 
the flowers risk being killed ; further, practice has shown that flowers 
are rendered sterile if this treatment is applied at the time of 
blossoming. 

Arsenical treatment is excellent when applied on vegetables which 
are not. to be consumed immediately and in countries where frequent 
. rains remove all trace of the poison. 

The ^fit is considerable, for no treatment is more advantageous, 
to The following figures published in America refer to 
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orciiards only. During the ten years previous, the quantity of apples 
wHoh without the fcrealtnent became wormy was calculated as 60-75 
per. cent of the total crop. It is estimated that the plus value was 4s- 
to lOs. per barrel of 26*4 gallons, with an expense of 5d. per tree. 
From amongst . several the case of a Virginia orchard is quoted of 
which one-third was subjected to the arsenical treatment, whilst the 
other two-thirds remained untreated. In the treated portion the. 
amount of healthy fruit exceeded by 50 per cent that of the untreated 
portion, and by. 100 per cent as regards market value. The loss 
suffered under ‘this heading by the two-thirds of the orchard untreated 
was valued at ^500. These figures so eloquent plead in favour of 
this simple, economical, and efficient treatment which will meet one 
day in France with the same success which it already has in America 
and Norway, . ’ 

Use against Injurious Fungi. — Fusidadium dentriticum, Fuckel 
(apple scab). — By treating apple-trees with emerald green, against 
injurious insects, apple scab is, likewise, and to a great extent, dimin- 
ished. Gofif obtained 50 per cent of immaculate apples against 30 per 
cent on untreated trees with four sprayings of 0*06 per cent bouillie 
of emerald green neutralized by milk of lime. Galloway states that 
0*05 per cent bouillie with a little lime is 'superior to all other 
products. 

Phytophthora in/estanSf De By. (potato disease). — Galloway greatly 
recommends to combat simultaneously both the potato disease and 
the Colorado beetle a bouilli^ consisting of 100 litres of bouillie borde- 
laise- with 4-10 grammes of emerald green (that is, 4-10 parts of 
emerald green by weight to 100,000 parts by measure). 

Use again^ Injurious Insects. — The injurious insects com- 
bated in America by this process are very numerous, and will now be 
enumerated, describing only those which ravage European plants and 
those of America which are of particular interest, because they may 
eventually prove dangerous to our crops. 

Anthonomps Pomorum (apple weevil). — The cleaning of the trunk of 
the tree and its branches and coating with lime bouillie bordelaise or 
with acidified green vitriol are treatments capable of destroying the in- 
sect in its winter shelter. Spraying with copper arsenite a little before 
flowering and during the summer may poison and destroy the adult; 
insects which escape the winter treatment. The results of this method 
are perfect (Debray). Goethe does not share this opinion. 

Anthonomus Orandis, Boh. (cotton weevil).— F. W. Maly advises 
spraying with copper arsenite bouillie to destroy this weevil, the larvfiB 
of which and the perfect inseiots destroy the cotton flowers. 

Zabbrm Oibbus, F. (Zabre bossu).— An arsenical spraying at the 
right time kills these larvae. 

Crioceris Asparagi (the asparagus beetle).— Vivien recommends for 
fclife destruction of the perfect insects and their larvae sprayings with & 
bouillie prepared thus: Mix a solution of 2 lb. of blue vitriol in 8 
gallons of water with 0*4 gallon of a concentrated solution of sodium 
arsenite of 16® then add the requisite amount of carbonate of 
3oda to alk^ine reaction (it takes about | lb.) ; then it is again acidulated 
18 
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whilst adding ^ of blue vitriol. The bouillie is made up to 10 
gallons. 

Altises. — These multiple generations of small voracious insects, 
numerous species of which exist, may be combated by copper arsenites 
in powder or bouillie. 

Ealtica ampelopkaga, Guer. (altise of the vine, vine louse, Pucerotte). 
— Gaillot’s bouillie, the composition of which is given un^er the head- 
ing “ Arsenite of Copper'” (p, 276), and which is nothing but a bouillie 
bordelaise containing a little Scheele's green, must be used in this 
case, yet the same result is obtained by simply adding emerald green 
to a cupric bouillie. 

Psyliiodes affinis, Payk. (altise of the potato). — As an efiScient 
method of destroying fungi spores and insects, such as the dryophora 
and the altise of the potato, Woods recommends bouillies consisting 
of a mixture of 120 parts of emerald green in 1000 parts of bouillie 
bordelaise, or 120 parts of emerald green and 750 parts of lime^in 
100 parts of water. 

Haltica Chalyhea (plum altise). — Britton states that arsenical 
bouillies destroy this altise. The perfect insects are destroyed by 
0*2 per cent and the larvae by a 0*06 per cent bouillie. 

Cassida mbulosa. — In Saxony the arsenical bouillie has proved 
itself more efficient than such insecticides as soapy emulsions of 
petroleum, vinegar, slaked lime in powder. 

Silpha, L.— Opaque silph of the beet, 

Silpha atrata (black silph). — Silph s like the dryophora of the 
potato a.ro killed by cuprc- arsenical bouillies with an emerald green 
or Scheele's green basis. 

Treatment by Powders. — An intimate mixture of 1 kilogramme 
‘{2'2 lb.) in 100 kilogrammes (220 lb.) of very finely divided gypsum, 
-^mag^ flour, ashes, or a mixture of these different substances, is 
spread by hand on the dew- charged leaves. This dose suffices for 1 
hectare (2^ acres). The operator must so manoeuvre as to have the 
wind behind him. 

Treatment with Bouillies. — There is distributed,' preferably by 
the spraying machine “Eclair,” a bouillie of 0‘2*0-24 per cent of 
Scheele’s green, or 0*5 per cent of lime and 0*2 per cent of emerald 
^reen. Four hectolitres of bouillie per hectare are applied, say 35 
.gallons per acre. Gaillot's bouillie has been tried with success in the 
North of France, and in Herault the larvae die in twenty-four hours. 
•Sorauer advises the use of a bouillie of 1 per cent Scheele’s green and 
0-2 per cent of flour. Grosjean, Debray, and Hollrung have aided in 
popolarisdng this efficient method. 

Lepiinotarm decemlineata (Colorado beetle). — In America cupro- 
arsenical bouillies have been used with success for many'years against 
this voracious insect. This treatment has the advantage of destroying 
many other insects at the same time and of protecting the plant against 
potato disease, Phytophthora infestans, De By. 

GflierwiM cahnariensis (galenique of the elm). — In the U.S.A. 
arsenical bouillies are used to destroy the larvae of this chrysomelide, 
Whidh rapidly causes the death of the finest avenue trees. But 
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ffijrantie spraying machines and powerful pumps mounted on trucks 
are required, capable of throwing a jet to the top of the tallest trees. 

Epilachna or Goccinella globosa, 111., is destroyed by spraying 
emerald green in powder on the plants (Sajo). Likewise— 

Ag notes lineatus, L. (wire- worm) ; Entomoscelis adonidis, Pall. 

Weevils. — Stift advises spraying the ravaged plants. 

Scolytes. — Fletcher advises coating the tree with oil paint contain- 
ing emerald green. 

Ckaetocnema tibialis, 111. — This altise, injurious to beets in 
Hungary, may be destroyed by 0*185 per cent emerald green (Gem^ai). 

Cleonus sUlcirostris, L. — This beetle, injurious to beets, may be 
overcome by 0'5-2 per cent emerald green bouillie.' The first spraying 
ought to be done as soon as the leaves appear, the second at the time 
the insects copulate, say near end of May. 

Solenopsis geminatus. — This ant, which does much damage to the 
y^ung shoots of peach and plum trees, may be combated by spraying 
with bouillie bordelaise containing 0*05 per cent of emerald green and 
4*5 per cent of molasses. 

The larvse of the Tenthredos (saw-flies) are successfully overcome 
by cupro-arsenical bouillies. 

Nematus Ribis, Scop, (gooseberry saw-fly). — This insect is success- 
fully overcome in Canada, likewise N. PaUidiventris. 

Eriocampa adumbrata (cherry-tree saw-fly).— Coquillet successfully 
used a cupro-arsenical bouillie rendered adherent by the addition of 

pine resin dissolved in pota^. 

It is easy to destroy caterpillars by spraying with, cupro-arsenical 
bouillie, for these insects are then the victims of their voracity. The 
butterflies most injurious to arboriculture which have been treated 
most successfully belong to the Tortricides, to the Pyralides, and to 
the Tineides. 

Carpocapsa pomonella (coldlin moth). — The damage caused by 
this pyralis is considerable. Action must be taken to destroy it very 
soon after tl^e hatching of the caterpillar, for it lives on the leaves 
until the apples are big enough to be penetrated. The first spraying 
should be made after the fall of the flower, and the second a week 
later, before the calyx is re-closed and the fruit reversed on the stem, 
"praying during flowering must be avoided, for it would destroy the 
insects which fertilize the flowers^ and render the l’i.tter barren.^ 

Carpocapsa funebrana (pyralis of the plum-tree). -Spraying with 
cupro-arsenical bouillie made at the moment of the fall of the corolla 
of the flowers and on the young tied fruit poisons the grubs before 
they can pierce inside the frui . 

Syponomeuta rnalinella, Jell (small ermine moth of the apple-tree). 
— Emerald green sprayings are in general use in certain countries. 

AgrotU segetum (common dart moth). — To prevent the damage 
caused by this voracious grub, which is called the grey-worm, it 
suflBces to make a cupro-arsenical spraying on the young spring shoots 
threatened. It is not a case of beet crops alone vvhich have been pro- 

‘ Translator's Spraying during flowering courts risk of enclosing poison 

in core of apple. , 
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tected in the North of France and in Herault, but also tlje galena 
which in the spring time suffer much from the hibernating cater- 
pillars of the Noctua which attach themselves to the young shoots, and 
out the stems of small plants. They escape search and sight, because 
they hide during the day, and only commit their ravages at night. 
Fletcher, the Canadian Government entomologist, ad vises, for the de- 
struction of grey-worm the use of a mixture of bran and emerald 
green. The wheat bran'which is used in the mixture is previously 
moistened and sugared, then spread between the rows of transplanted 
• plants. As soon as the poison is on the soil, the plants are not 
attacked by the grubs, which take themselves off rajb^dly, or die of 
eating it. 

Cheimatobm brumata, L. (winter moth, Evesham moth). — The grub 
of this butterfly, which is particularly injurious in the spring to the 
buds of apple-trees, pear-trees and plum-trees, is overcome by oupro- 
arsenical bouillies sprayed on the buds and the young shoots. T^is 
process used for a long time in America, and recommended by Eiley, 
has been popularized in France by Prof. Debray of Alger, and Gros- 
jean, inspector-general of agricultural education. 

PierisBapcB, L., Pieris Brassiccs (white cabbage butterfly). — Cupro- 
arsenical bouillie, spread on the cabbages, is generally used to destroy 
the caterpillars. The rains suffice, to wash the cabbages and render 
them fit for food. 

Hadena Brassier (noctua of the cabbage).' — A mixture of gypsum 
and emerald green dusted on the cabbagfs gives good results. . 

Leucania Unipunctata, Haw. — Fletcher advises to sprinkle 
meadows with a mixture of 1 lb. of emerald green and 25 lb. of 
farina. » * 

Acari . — Amongst the phytoptides may be quoted Eriophyes Ribis, 
Nal., or Phytoptus Eibis, In America it is overcome by spraying with 
0’06 per cent emerald green, 0-12 per cent of wheat starch or soft 
soap. The first spraying is made in spring, the second in autumn 
shortly after the fall of the leaf to prevent the acari from taking 
shelter in ^the buds. 

97, Copper Arsenite, OujAsgOg. — Preparation. — By precipitat- 
ing a solution of arsenite of soda hy a solution of blue vitriol. The 
green precipitate which forms, filtered, washed and dried, is known 
as Scheele*s green. To prepare aa insecticidal and anticryptogamic 
boufllie Gaillot recommends to dissolve 1 lb. of white arsenic and 1 
lb. of soda ash in a gallon of , boiling water and then to add with con- 
stant stirring a solution of 10 lb. of bine vitriol in 10 gallons of 
water. There is then added a mUk of Arne, made from 10 Ih. of 
lime and 10 gallons of water, then a solution of 20 lb. of molasses in 
2 gallons of water ; the whole is then diluted to make 100 gallons of 
boi^lie which is nothing less than a bouillie hordelaise containing a 
little Seheele's green. 

Properties.— Scheele^s green is insoluble in water; when it is 
freshly prepared t^e precipitate is so fine that it lemains a long time 
'suspended in the liquor, which is not the case with the dry commercial 
pyoduc^. 
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Use.— It is used under the same conditions as emerald green. 

9$. SiHcate of Copper, CuSiOg.— Preparation.— Dissolve 4 lb. 
of blue vitriol in 50 gallons of water, and add after cooling whilst 
stilting a solution of Ib. of silicate of soda in 50 gallons of water. 
A gelatinous precipitate, insoluble in water, is formed. 

Properties. — Copper silicate was prepared by Fairchild, with the 
object of obtaining a more adherent cupric bouillie than bouillie 
bordelaise. He, however, found, contrary to his expectations, that this 
bouillie did not adhere so well as normal bouillie bordelaise. Copper 
silicate, less soluble than copper hydrate, cannot perform the same 
services as . the latter^; and although the silicate of soda used in its 
preparation is endowed with antiseptic properties, the insoltible 
product which it forms with copper is, owing lo its insolubility, an 
inert body. 

Use. — ^Fairchild used the silicate of copper bouillie against 
Bhtomosporitm maculatum, Lev. (leaf scald of the pear-tree), and 
found that it did not damage the leaves of the tree. That is not 
surprising, as only soluble cupric salts and their derivatives ai’e poison- 
ous to plants. .• 

99, Carbonate of Copper, CuCOg (bouillie bourguignonne). — 
Preparation.- — By adding a solution of a copper salt to a solution 
of carbonate of soda. To convert 1 kilogramme of blue vitriol, 
CuSO^SHgO, into carbonate of copper, it requires theoretically 453^ 
grammes of dry Mium carbonate or 1146 grammes of soda crystals, 
Na2CO3l0H2O, • '• 

CUSO4 + Na^COg = Na2S04 + CuCOg 

Copper ♦ Solium = Sodium . Copper 
sulphate, carbouate. sulphate, carbonate. 

The bouillie bourguignonne designed by Massom to overcome 
parisitic fungi is merely carbonate of copper suspended in a given 
amount of liquid, It is prepared thus : (1) Dissolve 20 lb, of blue 
vitriol in 5-6 ‘gallons of hot water, and add thereto after cooling a 
solution of 8f-9 lb, of soda ash or 23 lb. of soda crystals, and dilute 
the whole to 100 gallons with water. (2) Dissolve each compound in 
50 gallons of water and mix the solutions as cold as possible at the 
time of use. The second bouillie is better than the first. To obtain 
a quite neutral bouillie soda ash most be used, for soda crystals, which 
normally contain 62*8 per cent of water, are efflorescent, and a neutral 
bouhlie cannot be' prepared from them without groping in the dark. 
Moreover, they always contain larger or smaller quaiitities of sulphate 
of soda. The limpid liquid which separates from the blue precipitate 
aft^ the bouillie has settled should neither be acid nor alkaline ; if 
blue litmus paper dipped in the liquid turns red, carbonate of soda 
DQUSt be added ; if red litmus paper turns blue, blue vitriol must be 
added. 

Prctperties.— Carbonate 0? copper is insoluble in water but soluble 
in organic acids. The deposit formed on the leaves by spraying with 
bouillie bourguignonne may become soluble as the cupric hydrate of 
the bouillie bqfdelaise and eau celeste, or by the juices transpired 
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by plants, or by water containing carbonate of ammonia or carbonic 
acid. The amount dissolved being very small, the plant is never in 
contact with a poisonous amount of soluble copper salt, and bouillie 
bourguignonne does not burn, except when prepared with a grfeat 
excess, or with an insnfi&cient amount of carbonate of soda. In making 
bouillie bourguignonne, not more than 2 kilogrammes of blue vitriol 
should be used. This quantity is already very strong, and as was the 
case in other bouillies it has been reduced in modern bouillie bourguig- 
nonne to 0*3 per cent. Carbonate of copper freshly prepared by 
mixing cold solutions of the ingredients is gelatinous, and it is pre- 
ferably in this form that it should be spread on the leaves to get the 
maximum adherence ^and produce the best effect; as it does not 
preserve this gelatinous condit on long, the bouillie must be used 
immediately after it is made. In fact after eight to ten hours copper 
carbonate becomes granular, and ends by being converted into a heavy, 
sandy precipitate, and thus the bouillie loses a portion of its gocSl 
qualities. This conversion would appear to be accelerated by an 
excess of carbonate of soda. It already happens when 2 ‘6 kilo- 
grammes of soda crystals are used for 2 kilogrammes of blue vitriol, 
whilst with 2*3 kilograms, the theoretical amount required, this 
conversion does not occur until after twenty- four hours. Many 
bouillies are thus intentionally made with a small excess of blue 
vitriol, which cannot injure the plant, and which strengthens slightly 
its action on fungi. If bouillie bourguignonne be made hot, the 
resulting carbonate of copper is granulaf and crystalline. Its anti- 
cryptogamic action is perceptibly inferior to that of gelatinous copper 
carbonate. A bouillie is often used prepared with 0*4 per cent of 
blue vitriol and 0 4 per cent of soda crystals, or even 0*3 per cent of 
blue vitriol with the same amount of soda crystals. Commercial 
copper carbonate always granular, though excellent to prepare 
modified eau celeste, is unsuitable for the preparation of a normal 
bouillie bourguignonne. If nevertheless it is to be used, it must first 
of all be reduced to the state of paste by means of a ' little water, 
adding thereto whilst stirring the rest of the water, keeping the 
bouillie generally more concentrated than those obtained by pre- 
cipitation from blue vitriol. The adherence of this bouillie is much 
less than that of bouillie bourguignonne prepared from blue vitriol. 
Gerard, Muyssen, and Lepl® consider gelatinous carbonate of copper 
adheres better than cupric hydrate, and the duration of the action 
longer than that of bouillie bordelaise. This difference was especially 
marked when the bouillie bordelaise contained a great excess of lime. 
However the adherence of a neutral bouillie bordelaise may now be 
considered as great as that of a, normal bouillie bourguignonne. 

Use. — Its ready preparation, its uniform composition, its good 
adherence, its gr^t fluidity not obstructing the spraying machines, 
have greatly helped to popularize Masson’s IkiuilUe, and it has met 
with a general reception, especially in Germany and in America. It 
may be used with an equal blue vitriol content, wherever bouillie 
bordelaise gives good results. It is especially recommended in certain 
cases. Weiss regards it as superior in the disinfection of purchased 
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onions and tubers', which by steeping for one to two hours in a 1 per 
cent bouillie are disinfected. A twenty -four hours’ steep does not 
injure them. Fairchild points out the remarkable results obtained in 
the straggle against Entomo$porium maculatum, Lev. (leaf scald of 
the pear-tree). Its action is surprising on the larvae of the goose- 
berry saw-fly {Nematns ribisy Scop). To destroy it as soon as the 
false caterpillar appears, a spray is applied of 2-5 per cent of blue ' 
vitriol and 2*5 per cent of carbonate of soda. In less than an hour the 
larvae die, blacken, fall, and its ravages are stopped. 

100. Bouillie Bordelaise Celeste. — This bouillie is a mixture of 
insoluble copper carbonate and soluble bicarbonate. 

Preparation*— Dissolve 1 kilogram of blue vitriol in a few litres 
of hot water, and add after cooling 870 grammes of carbonate of soda, 
then dilute to 100 litres. A proportion of 90 per cent of copper is 
precipitated as insoluble carbonate, and the remaining 10 per cent of 
copper is converted into soluble bicarbonate. This small amount of 
dissolved copper is not enough to cause the bouillie to bum the 
trees, but it suffices to impart to the bouillie the anticry ptogamic 
properties of eau celeste. Bouillie bordelaise celeste, recommended by 
Fery, combines the properties of the anticryptogamic bouillie hour- 
guignonne and eau celeste. It is one of the best anticryptogamic 
bouillies. 

101. Basic Acetate of Copper. — Definition. — Commercial verdi- 
gris consists largely of basic acetate of copper. 

Preparation. — The verdigris industry is localized in the South of 
France. Le Verdet extra sec en grains, of interest here, because of its 
more uniform composition, is made throughout the whole of Lower 
Languedoc as follows. The method of manufacture consists in cor- 
roding sheet copper by the acid marc of grapes. The mare is chosen 
as rich in alcohol as possible. It is preserved before use in vats, 
where it is strongly compressed without access of air. The sheets of 
copper used weigh about 100 grammes (say 3^ oz.), are 6 centi- 
metres (say 2-J inches) wide, 16 centimetres (say 6^ inches) long, and 1 
millimetre inch) thick. When the marc is to be used, it is taken 
from the vats and air admitted to convert the alcohol into vinegar or 
acetic acid. The fermentation which ensues raises the heat to 
10'’ C. (104'" F.). When the alcohol of the marc is converted into 
acetic acid, a little vinegar is added to strengthen its action if it be in- 
sufl&cient, then it is put in contact with copper. New copper with a 
smooth surface only being attacked difficultly, the sheets undergo a 
preparation which consists in rubbing them with a pad dipped in 
verdigris, acidulated with vinegar. After drying them in the sun, they 
are submitted to a temperature of 60”- 70" C., which greatly facilitates 
the first attack. They are then brought quite hot and arranged in 
layers on the marc, spread out on the ground of a special spot ; a layer 
of marc is spread oh them, a fresh layer of* copper sheets, and so on 
until the mass rises 1 metre above the .ground. Under the influence 
of the jieat the acetic, acid attacks the copper sheets. After six to 
eight ^ys the marc bleaches ; it is exhausted. The green layer formed 
on .the plates i| not yet verdigris. To finish the operation the plates 
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ate laid on supports in a stove heated to 30*^ C. After twenty-four 
hours the supports are dipped into water at 30® 0. (86^^ FJ, where 
^ey remain four to five days. This steeping is treated five to six 
times. The green crust of verdigris has then dissolv^ the cop^r and 
formed a blue mass of basic acetate of copper. It suffices to Scrape 
this crust, which is commercial verdigris. It comes to market in two 
forms : (1) As a product containing no moisture, and termed Ferdei gris 
extra sec, containing 34-35 per cent of copper. (2) As a still moist 
product, containing 25-42 per cent of water, and termed Verdet gris . 
sec Tnerohand. The latter being of variable composition, and as buyers 
must have a definite product, .it is the . Verdet gris extra sec which is 
used in the preparation of the bouillie. It is sold as balls, cakes, or 
grains. To prepare the bouillie, it suffices to crush the verdigris, mix 
it with a little water, macerate it for some days, and then dilute it to a 
suitable oonaist^cy. 

Properties. — Verdigris is amorphous. But it swells in a litfe 
water after a few hours ; forming a viscous paste beaten up with much 
water dibasic acetate of copper splits up into soluble copper acetate 
and insoluble cupric hydrate, which forms a blue flaky precipitate with 
iihe properties of bouillie bordelaise. Bencker believes this precipitate 
remains flaky for a longer time, and thus keeps itself suspended longer 
than bouillie bordelaise. The verdigris bouillie has the properties of 
bouillie bordelaise and blue vitriol. The deposit of hydrated oxide of , 
copper which it contains covers the leaf with a protective layer of 
insoluble copper oxide, and the solution'of copper acetate acts like 
solutions of all soluble copper salts in an immediate and very energetic 
manner on the spores of fungi as well as on the plant itself. This 
soluble portion of the verdigris copper acetate would in fact produce 
burns if care were not taken to use sufficiently dilute bouilUes. Now 
the dose of soluble copper acetate present in a verdigris bouillie is not 
sufficient in most cases to oorfode the organs touched by spraying, and 
plants suffer comparatively little by this treatment. However, plants 
sensitive to dilute solutions of blue vitriol and to cupric hydrate deposited 
on the surface of their leaves will, after spraying with this bouillie, be 
poisoned to the same extent and suffer the same damage, followed by 
partial and even total fall of the leaves, as is the case with ordinary 
peaches and certain species of rose bushes. Bencker, Girard, Chuard, 
and Porchet found that the adherence of the cupric hydrate of the verdi- 
gris bouillie issuperior to that of other bouillies. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the cupric hydrates behave in the same manner in all 
bouillies if these are prepared and used rationally. If bouillie borde- 
laise formerly adhered badly, compared with bouillies with a verdigris 
basis, it is iK)t the case now with bouillie bordelaise used immediately 
;after its preparation. A neutral hpuillie bordelaise, a bouillie borde- 
laise eelmt^, eau celeste modifiee, verdigris bouillie, and Ferret’s bouillie 
have many analogies to each Other. Their adherence, so to speak, is 
the same, and their anticryptogamic energy almost identical. 

,«tudy of this point has shown that the tendeiicy of ooppen to 
jpoison^lants as wrfl as their anticryptogamic ener^ is percep^bly 
,to ^eir content. The. action is^inversel^^" 
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portioriapl to to molecular weight of the copper compound contained 
in a given amount of liquid, and the rapidity of the action is proper- , 
tion^ to the degree of solubility of the copper compound. The weak 
acid or alkaline reaction of these preparations has no secondary ■ 
curative effect Verdigris bouilUe must, therefore, be prepared with 
a wester dose of verdigris than that of the blue vitriol, which enters 
into the’ composition of bouiilie bordelaise, firstly because blue vitriol 
only contains 25 per cent of metallic copper, whilst 'verdigris contains 
35 per cent ; secondly because verdigris is partially soluble in water. 
The .dose of 1*5 per cent is not exceeded in bouillies, it is mostly 
lower than this and descends to OT per cent. Verdigris bouillie has 
the same drawback as blue vitriol and eau. celeste. It leaves no 
visible mark on the plants, and renders to control of the work of the 
operator difficult. To obviate this drawback, Chuard and Porchet 
add potter^s clay, china clay, carbonate of magnesia, gypsum, or chalk. 
If is, moreover, comparatively dearer than other cbpper preparations 
of equal copper content, which is an obstacle to its becoming popular. 

Use. — Verdigris has been used as an anticryptogamic in France 
since 1890, and in America since 1892. , 

Peronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the grape). — In virtue of 
the energy and adherence of verigris, three treatments suffice (Bencker). 
The first fifteen days to three weeks after the issue of the first leaves 
with a 1‘5 per cent bouillie, 2 hectolitres per hectare (17'6 gallons per 
acre) suffice. If the invasion of mildew be very great, supplementary 
treatments with 0*35 per celfb of verdigris are required. Cuboni ad- 
vocates this treatment. 

Guignardia Bidwelli, V. and E. (black rot of grapes). — Galloway 
with six sprayings with OT per cent verdigris bouillie obtained 90T7 
per cent of sound grapes against 19 *06 per cent on untreated vines. 
According to experiments by Eathay and Havelka, the spores of 
Gitignardm are killed after twenty minutes by steeping in 0 5 per cent 
bouillie. Linharb got the same results with copper acetate. . Eougier 
recommends Viala and Pacottet’s bouillie consisting of neutral copper 
acetate 1 lb., acetic acid 8 fluid oz., water 10 gallons. 

, Pucemia (rust). — Galloway gob interesting results by spraying a 
field of* grain four times, on 6, 16, and 25 June, and 5 July ; with a 
0'3 per cent bouillie he entirely prevented rust. The nredospores of 
Pti&inia coronata were prevented fi'om germinating by 1*0 per cent 
bouillie (Hitchcock and Carieton). 

Entomosporium Tnaculatumy Lev. (leaf scald of the pear-tree). — 
Helsted found that 0*2 per cent bouillie suffices to overcome this 
parasite, and Fairchild advocates verdigris as the best preparation 
against spots of the leaves of the pear-tree. 

f Phytopkthora infesians, De By. (potato disease).— Whilst Pearson 
found verdigris as energetic as bouffiie bprdelaise, Sturgis fpund it 
wil^ut action on PJ^ytophthora Phaseoli (Lima bean mildew). 

Mot of Gropes.— Consecutive attackf of Cochylis> These are pre- 
vented^ according to Vermcrel, if the grapes are sprayed with verdigris. 

|t®a. CoM)cr Acetate, Cu( 02 H 30 ij) 2 Hp.— Preparation,— Neutral 
co^l laeetate^or crystallized verdi^is, is obtained : (1) By treating 
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copper turnings by acetic acid until complex solution is effected. 
(2) By double decomposition between blue vitriol and lead acetate. 

GUSO 4 + Pb(G 2 H 302)2 = + PbS 04 

Copper Lead acetate. Copper Lead 

sulphate. acetate. sulphate. 

Properties. — Gopper acetate forms greenish-blue crystals with a 
molecule of wate? of crystallization. These crystals contain 31 per 
cent of rnetallic copper. They are completely soluble in five times, 
their weight of boiling water at 15° G. Used to overcome cryptogamic 
diseases copper acetate behaves like blue vitriol, and in general, like 
all soluble copper salts, that is to say, it is poisonous to plants, whilst 
at the same time it acts very energetically on parasitic fungi. However, 
this action is ephemeral, because cupric acetate decomposes on the 
surface of the leaves into a basic acetate behaving like copper hydrate. 
Used in Italy at 1 per cent against Leaf Curl of Peach it caused, like af 
other copper preparations, the total fall of the leaves and the fruit 
treated (Brioni). AO-5 per cent solution of cupric acetate destroys the 
germinative power of the spores of Guignardia Bidwelli in twenty 
minutes, whilst 0*5 per cent of blue vitriol takes thirty minutes to pro- 
duce this effect. Its action on the spores of this fun^ is therefore re- 
latively identical with that of blue vitriol, for copper acetate contains- 
31 per cent of metallic copper, whilst blue vitriol only contains 25 per 
cent. The action of copper acetate lasts longer than that of blue 
vitriol. Ghuard and Buserre found that this was due to the neutral 
acetate being converted on the leaves into an insoluble, very adherent 
derivative. 

Use. — Gopper acetate has been used in Italy and Switzerland 
especially against mildew, Peronospora viticolay De By., in 0*5-0*8 per- 
cent doses. It is sometimes used in France in the last treatment of the 
vine, so. as not to soil the grapes, and avoid introducing sulphuric acid 
into the wort or any other substance capable of changing the quality 
of the wine. Gopper acetate is, so to speak, abandoned tcr-day and re- 
placed by the copper bouilliea in the struggle against parasitic fungi, 
for it has no advantage over the latter preparations and it is a little 
more costly in use. 

102a. Perret’s Bouillie is a bouillie bordekise containing a por- 
tion of its hydrated oxide of copper in solution as cupric sacoharate. 

Preparation. — By mixing, in a certain order, a solution of blue 
vitriol and sugar with milk of lime. Ferret, the inventor, prepares it 
as follows : Beat up 20 lb. of quicklime after slaking vrith 80 gallons 
of water, and whilst stirring constantly add this milk of lime to 1 lb. 
of sugar in 10 gallons of water ; then run this mixture of lime and 
saccharate of lime into a solution of 20 lb. of blue vitriol in 100 gallons 
of water. It is essential that the copper solution be cold. PrilUeux 
advises that care be taken to see that the bouillie is slightly alkaline. 
Barth, in 1896, advised the preparation of cupric saccharate bouillie 
thus : Dissolve 20 lb. of blue vitriol in 40 gallons of water, and after 
oooUn^^n in a solution of 3 lb. of sugar or 5 lb. of 60 per cent 
molasw in 30 gallons of water, then a milk of lime ^ith 1^ lb. of 
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quicklime or 2 kilograms of slaked lime and 30 gallons of water. 
The necessary dose of sugar may also be added to the houUlie bordelaise. 
The action of bouiiiies of this composition is excellent. Later on, the 
addition of more sugar was advocated. Peglion proposed f lb. for 

lb. of blue vitriol and Petermann 4 lb. of molasses for 2 lb. of 
blue vitriol and 4 lb. of lime. The increase in the sugar must be 
regarded as injurious to the quality of the bouillie, and it throws 
discredit on a preparation which, after this change in its composition, 
lost the masterly qualities imparted to it by Perret and Barth. The 
amount of copper may be brought to the proportions now used in 
bouillie bordelaise, say O'5-l per cent of blue vitriol, but the dose of 
sugar, which should never exceed 15 per cent of the blue vitriol used, 
must also be reduced. Perret s bouillie is a bluish-green liquor with 
cupric hydrate and sulphate of lime in suspension. The sugar which 
enters into the bouillie prepared by Perret’ s and by Barth's processes 
is foot enough to convert the whole of the blue vitriol used into 
saccharate. The 1-3 lb. added to the bouillie cannot convert more 
than 1*4'4‘2 lb. of blue vitriol into saccharate. The saccharated 
bouillie contains, therefore, 0-1 4-0-42 per cent of soluble copper. 
Perret remarked that by adding sugar to bouillie bordelaise it became 
more adherent to the leaves than simple bouillie bordelaise, and that 
its anticryptogamic action was increased owing to the soluble copper 
salts which it contained. 

Barth was the most zealous advocate of this bouillie which he 
regarded as the best, as the i^al bouillie. It never burned the leaves, 
and its adherence was surprisingly perfect. This last property was due 
to the cupric saccharate being assimilated without injury by the plant, 
which would so far render it immune to cryptogamic diseases. This 
opinion has been greatly disputed. It has been shown besides that the 
plant had no need to absorb large amounts of soluble copper derivatives, 
but on the contrary, the strong doses absorbed after the use of soluble 
copper salts always injures the health of the plant. Infinitesimal doses 
of copper suffifce to give to the plant greater resistance against parasitic 
fungi, and if that infinitesimal amount is not directly assimilable, it is 
rendered so by the juices transpired by the leaves. It is possible, 
however, that cupric saccharate, an organic derivative of copper, may 
be directly assimilable by the plant, and that this property may be such 
as to give it a plus value as a stimulating bouillie. This bouillie, 
however, cannot have a superior anticryptogamic action to other 
bouiiiies, for a bouillie can never act as a destructive agent of the 
organs of fungi which are distributed in the interior of plants. Its 
object is to damage the exterior organs of fructification, annihilate the 
spores, and prevent their dissemination. This end is perfectly attained 
by 'bouillie bordelaise. Ferret’s bouillie was a great improvement on 
the primitive bouillie 'bordelaise, when the latter had not the ener^ 
not the adherence of the present bouiiiies, owing to defects in its 
composition.' But Ferret’s bouillie now is perceptibly the same as 
bouillie bordelaise, or such preparations as verdigris bouiiiies, which 
along with cupric hydrate contain a certain amount of soluble copper, 
Girard, agreeing with Gindt and Sendereens, regards Ferret's bouillie 
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a* bfl^ mote a4hei» Other observers declam the oontraryy hdt it 
has been generaffy observed that Ferret’s bonillie oommum^i^ a 
greener tint to the foliage and a more prolonged one thin other 
bouillies. Galloway advocates adding to bonillie bourgui^oniie a 
certain dose of sugar, and has used with success a mixture of blue 
vitriol 3 lb., soda crystals 3^ lb., molasses 31b. in 10 gallons of 
water. Whilst causing burns on the leaves of the yine.this bonillie, 
used against black rot; brought the percentage of sound grapes from 
46 per cent on the untreated vines to 98'51 per cent. For a sucrated 
bouillie not to cause burns, the amounts of sugar indicated by Ferret 
and by Barth should not be appreciably exceeded, for with larger 
doses of sugar the whole of the copper, is transformed into soluble 
cupric saccharate which behaves like solutions of copper acetate. 
Bee-keepers have protested against the use of Ferret’s bouillie, under 
the pretext that bees by collecting copper saccharate on the surface of 
the treated leaves are poisoned, and may convey into the honey ||q 
element injurious to human health. It twk long and careful experi- 
ments by E. Jacky in 1900 to prove the want of foun^tion of their 
complaints, and to demonstrate that if bees are very fond of sugar 
and molasses, they shun and do not absorb these sweets when they 
contain copper. 

Use. — After a general infatuation for Ferret’s bouillie, at the time 
when Michel Ferret recommended it as a substitute for bouillie borde- 
laise, which then possessed many defects, this preparation fell into 
oblivion. The chief reason, as pointed out by Dr. Cazeneuve* is that 
the composition of the bouillie bordelaise has been so modified that as 
far as its actionds concerned it cannot be compared with the primitive 
bouillie. By substituting molasses for sugar and by greatly increasing 
the dose, Ferret’s bouillie has been converted into a solution of cupric 
saccharate. As this bouillie contains large quantities of soluble copper, 
its contact with the plant becomes deadly to it. Its adherence is less 
and it does not stand rain. Ferret’s bouillie may be used in all cases 
where bouillie bordelaise gives good results. However; Barth found 
it superior in the struggle against mildew. Nijpels found it better 
.against Phytophtkora infestanSj De By., when applied in two sprayings 
annually. Sorauer prefers it against Asteroma radiosum, Fr., of the 
rose-bush and to prevent the fall of the leaves of this shrub, due to 
the parasiticisna of a rust known as Phragmidium subcortioum, Wint. 

Against AUernaria Brassicfs f. nigrescens, Fegl. (roasting of the 
leaves of the melon) it is better than bouillie bordelaise and it appears 
to act on Botrytis cwerea, Pers. [ScUrotina FuclceLiana, De By.] (grey 
rot of the vine) (Nijpels). 

lOJb. Various Bouillies.— As soon as the active principle of the 
cupric bouillies was definitively established efforts were made to fix the 
cupric hydrate and coppw carbonate which they contain in a more 
durable manner on the leaves. Everything which cements and binds 
was incorporated therein, milk, albumen, glue^ soaps, oils? and resins. 
However, the action of these binders on copper derivatives is not, 
as may be supposed, purely .mechanical. These substances often act 
<^mioally. Most of them form insoluble derivative^ with copper, 
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capable, it is true, if they are used immediately after tiwir preparaliioiiy^^ 
of depKHitmg on the leaves a copper pellicle, a ’ true varnish which 
will resist the weather indefinitely. But the thin pellicle which covers 
the leaf may in the end, as shown by Galloway, atop the physiological 
functions of the organa covered and injure the normal evolution of the . 
plant I and these copper derivatives, insoluble in the atmospheric agents 
as well as in the exudation of plants, have lost, if not all, at least the 
greater part of their anticryptogamic power. Under such conditions 
they cannot, therefore, form like cupric hydrate an insuperable barrier 
to the spores deposited on the leaves. Parasitic fungi are very often 
seen to develop normally on leaves and fruit covered with a layer 
of tb®®® copper varnishes. The effect of the greater part of these new 
bouillies is, therefore, quite illusory. However, their quality depends 
'greatly on their composition. When the amount of binders prescribed 
to render a bouillie adherent are not sufficient to convert the whole 
oLthe cupric hydrate into an insoluble binding organic derivative, that 
bJuillie still contains the greater part of its copper under the active 
form of cupric hydrate which maintains its good anticryptogamio 
properties. The binders so used may encircle the active principles of 
the bouillie and retain them on the leaves and so become useful. 
Trials of comparative adherence made with bouillies normally and 
freshly prepared, and thus at the moment when their adherence is at 
a maximum, have not always given results in favour of the new bouillies. 
The advantage of using binders in the bouillies may be regarded as 
problematical, for the simple bouillies now used show the same 
tei^city which may be regarded as sufficient. Still more so than in . 
the ca^ of ordinary bouillies is it necessary to use these bouillies 
immediately after preparation, for the fine, flaky, organic precipitates 
which they contain in the beginning agglomerate and resinify, rapidly 
encrusting the machines and preventing a uniform distribution of the 
bouillie on the plants. Finally, the binders used in these bouillies 
may injure the organoleptic properties of the wine. It has been 
observed after their use that the wine left something to be desired, 
and the conviction was formed that it was these substances which 
passed into the wine and profoundly altered its gustative properties. 

103. Albuminous Bouillies.— 'Preparation.— By adding to a 
solution of blue vitriol bouillie bordelaise or bouillie bourguignonne a 
sufficiency of an albuminous body to convert all the copper into 
copper albuminate. 

104. Lactocupric Bouillie (CrouzeTs). — Preparation.— Dissolve 
20 lb. of blue vitriol in 10 gallons of water, add i gallons of unboiled 
milk, say about IJ lb. of casein, stir strongly for five minutes, and run 
into enough water to make 100 gallons. Skimmed milk does equally 
well. 

. Properties. — ^This bouillie is acid and forms a mixture of blue 
vitiiol and cupric caseate ; this latter forms a precipitate insoluble in 
water, the role of which is to retain by encircling them the small 
crystals of blue vitriol formed by the evaporation of the bouillies on 
the surface of the leavea If burns ^used by contact of blue vitriol 
with plants, especially with the proportions given above, be feped, ii 
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suffices to neutralize the acidity with copper carbonate. The bouillie 
thereby becomes an albuminous bouillie bourguignonne, and contains 
a mixture of carbonate and caseate of copper. Crouzel regards the 
acid bouillie as the most active. Caseate of copper is comparatively 
stable and remains rather long suspended in the liquid as finely 
divided particles which do not choke up the machines, and can be 
perfe'ctly distributed over the surface of the plant. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to use this bouillie the moment it is prepared. 

105. Bouillie Bordelaise Modifiee. — This name is applied to a 
bouUiie to which a little skim milk has been added. Sorauer recom- 
mends it against XJromyces Dianthi, Niessel (poppy rust). Oazeneuve 
compared the adherence to the leaves of three albuminous bouipies, 
which he made thus : — 

TABLE L VI. —Composition in Grammes of Cu^pro-Alhummous BouilUes. 



1. 

11. 

III. 

Blue vitriol 

2000 

2000 

2000 

Quicklime 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Milk, *2 litreB, say casein . . . 1 

60 1 

— . 

— 

Dried white of egg .... 

■ — 

100 i 

— 

Dried blood 

— 

— 

100 


The blue vitriol was dissolved in 70 litres of water, the lime slaked 
and beaten up with 20 litres of water and then run into the blue 
vitriol solution. The milk was diluted with 8 litres of water, and*the 
solution of albumen and prepared blood in 10 litres of water; these 
solutions were finally run into the preceding mixture. The excess of 
lime was used to fix the casein and the albumen as caseate and 
albuminate of lime, and to preserve all its energy to the cupric hydrate 
of the bouillie. The sprayings were made on 16 August, 1897, 
some days before floods of rain, after which it was found thkt the 
adherence of the lactic bouillie bordelaise was not appreciably better 
than that of the saccharated bouillie. But the spots produced by the 
evaporation of the albuminous bouillie lasted to the end of the season. 
Galloway added a very strong dose of glue to bouillie bourguignonne. 
The composition of this bouillie was : Blue vitriol 3 lb., soda crystals 
34 - lb., glue 3^’ lb., water 100 gallons. Adherence was perfect, and 
the resiflts obtained against black rot were : Untreated, 41*36 per cent 
of sound grapes ; treated with ordinary bouillie bordelaise, 86*47 per 
cent ; treated with the new glue containing bouillie, 100 per cent. 
Unfortunately the cupric bouillie fixed on the whole surface of the 
plant so far injured the vegetation that Galloway cannot, in spite of 
the fine results obtained, recommend this new bouillie in preference 
to bouillie bourguignonne. 

i©6. Soapy Bouillies. — ^Attempts have been made to increase the 
adherence of different bouillies, and even of eau celeste by inco^or- 
-ating soap or oil. Copper salts form with fatty acids derivatives 
vikffloluble in water and cold alcohol, but soluble in ether and in amylic 
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alcohol, and in ethylic alcohol in the hot state. To prepare a copper 
soap an ammoniacal solution of oil is added to an ammoniacal 
^solution of copper hydrate. Neutralizing the excess of ammonia 
by acetic acid, an insoluble apple-green precipitate is obtained 
which agglomerates and resinifies quickly. ‘ The same compound 
is also formed when a soap solution is added to ordinary copper 
preparations. Swingle was' the first in 1895 to add soap to 
•copper bouilii^s in sufficient quantity to cause them to froth. He 
observed that these bouillies adhered even on very smooth leaves; 
Galloway, who experimented at the same time, recommended the 
following soapy bouillie bordelaise : Blue vitriol 1 lb., quicklime ^ lb., 
soap 1 lb., in 10 gallons of water. He preferred rosin soaps to fatty 
soaps. The soap solution is added to the mixture of blue vitriol and 
lime, and the whole stirred until the froth persists. A soapy bouillie 
bourguignonne of the following composition is also used in America : 
Hue vitriol IJ lb., soda crystals If lb., white soap J lb., water 10 
pilous. Having observed that the properties of eau celeste were 
actually increased by a little soap, and recognized that this new 
preparation is one of the best existing, Fairchild became the advocate 
of soapy eau celeste. When this bouillie is applied, it forms on the 
surface of the leaf by evaporation of the ammonia a precipitate of 
copper with the fatty acid of the soap, which owing to its sticky nature 
remains a long time adherent, and retains the cupric hydrate. Soapy 
eau celeste is no longer in this form so corrosive to plants, and does 
not attack the leaves of fruit trees, vine trees excepted. In America 
it is prepared as follows : Dissolve 400 grammes of blue vitriol in 50 
litres of water, add thereto 20 cubic centimetres of ammonia of 26° B., 
and finally a solution of 1*25 kilograms of soap in 50 litres of 
water. In Italy a more ammoniacal eau celeste is used, the com- 
position of which is as follows : Blue vitriol lb., ammonia 16-24 
fluid oz., soap 3 lb., in 10 gallons of water. According to Tozetti 
and Del Quercio, this eau celeste mdy be used more dilute. In 
France, Layergue, Guiiloo, and Gouirand are the champions of 
soapy bouillies. They compared > soapy bouillie with the usual 
bouillies, and classified them as regards adherence thus : (A) Soapy 
bouillie made from 2 per cent blue vitriol and 3 per cent of soap. (B) 
Bicarbonate of copper bouillie made from 2 per cent blue vitriol and 
3 per cent of bicarbonate of soda. (C) Copper carbonate bouillie made 
from 2 per cent blue vitriol and 3 per cent of sodium carbonate. (D) 
Bouillie bordelaise made from 2 per cent blue vitriol and lime to alka- 
line reaction. Eau celeste made from 2 per cent blue vitriol and 
ammonia to complete solution. Verdigris containing 2 per cent 
verdigris. (E) Gelatinous bouillie. Bouillie bordelaise with 3 per cent 
gelatine. (F) Saccharated bouillie, above bouillie with 1 per cent 
molasses. (G) Neutral bouillie containing 2 per cent of neutral 
acetate of copper. 

Soapy bouillies being even more injured by keeping than bouillie 
bourguignonne, all the above-mentioned bouillies were applied im- 
mediately after preparation. An old soapy bouillie encrusts the 
spraying machines. Oondeminal advises a bouillie bordelaise to 
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whicii linseed oil lias been added. This plays no other part tlmn the 
soap nsed in soapy bouillie. This bouillie is prepared as follows: 
Slake 10 lb. of recently burnt fat lime and ^emulsify therewith i lb. 
of linseed oil, then run this mixture into a solution gf ' 20 lb. of blue 
vitriol in 50 gallons erf water, and make up the bulk vdth enough 
water to make 100 gallons. To render these bouillies insecticidal 
as well as antioryptogamic, petroleuni is added. A stable bouillie 
is prepared as follows : To a soapy bouillie bordelaise of the following 
composition, blue vitriol 1 lb., lime ^ lb., soft soap 1-3 lb. or ibsin 
soap 7-9 lb., in 10 gallons of water, add 2-6 per cent of a petroleum and 
soap emulsion, made from petroleum 2 gallons, soap IJ ib., water 1 
gallon. Zacharewitesh obtained excellent results with a petroleum 
and soap bouillie against Fumago salicina and the CycUcomwm olea' 
ginum (fumagine of the olive-tree) which invade the olive attacked by 
Lecanium olece. The bouillie contained : Soft soap 10 lb., petroleum 
4 gallons, blue vitriol 10 lb., in 100 gallons of water. 

A concentrated solution of precipitated green copper soap in ethlir 
or alcohol applied by the brush on the wounds of trees produced by 
the woolly aphis covers them after drying with so adherent a cupric, 
pellicle that it forms a very eflQcacious and durable protection against 
exterior destructive agents, and lets the wounds heal rapidly. Eain 
does not remove this coating, which thus persists for many years. 
Laborde found that Saglio bouillie, containing 3 per cent of a mixture 
of rosin soap and blue vitriol, used in the struggle against the 
Eudemis and Cochylis of the vine, destroys 95 per cent of the first and 
80 per cent of the second parasite. 

107. Resinous Bouillie. — On the suggestion of Rosenstiel, Perraud 
recommended in 1898 a resinous bouillie of the following composition : 
Blue vitriol 1-2 lb., rosin ^ lb., soda crystals to alkaline reaction, in 10 
gallons of water. The preparation requires some precautions, for 
rosin does not dissolve in water, only in hot alkali ; 5 lb. of carbonate 
of soda are dissolved in 2 gaUftns of water, then, after having brought 
this solution to the boil, 6 lb. of powdered rosin are added gradually, 
stirring the mixture till it becomes fluid. This solution of rosin soap 
is poured after cooling into a solution of 20 lb. of blue vitriol. A 
solution of carbonate of soda is added to this mixture until the bouillie 
is alkaline to litmus paper and the bulk made up to’ 100 gallons. 
This bouillie much resembles the soapy bouillie bordelaise recom- 
mended in 1895 by Galloway, made by adding rosin soap to a 1 per 
cent bouillie bordelaise. In this same category may be classed the 
Aleppo pine galipot bouillie, recommended by Andr6 and Trabut 
referred, to on p. 214. 

Vidal recommends against the fumagine Caprwdium (black smut) 
of the olive-tree a bouillie consisting of bouillie bordelaise 100 gallons,, 
spirits of turpentine 1 gallon. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MERCUEIC CHLORIDE {CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE) -TIN CRYSTALS. 

io8. Mercuric Chloride (Corrosive Sublimate), HgClg. — Pre- 
paration. — By [dry] heating an intimate mixture of equal parts of 
mercuric sulphate and common salt to which a little manganese 
dioxide has been added. 

Properties. — White crystalline powder of which 6 '57 grammes are 
S(iuhle in 100 grammes of water at 10'" C., and 53'96 grammes in 100 
grammes of water at 100” C. It is slightly soluble in alcohol and very 
soluble in ether, which extracts it even from its aqueous solutions. 
The taste of corrosive sublimate is bitter and nauseous. It is a violent 
poison, which absorbed by the mouth produces considerable inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane, even to the point of destroying.it. 
Corrosive sublimate possesses the property of precipitating albumen ; 
it forms with it mercuric compounds soluble in an excess of albumen 
and in solutions of common salt. Its powerful antiseptic action results 
from this affinity for albumen.* Corrosive sublimate preparations should 
be made in glass or earthenware dishes, the metals decomposing it. 

Action of Corrosive Sublimate on Plants. — Mercuric chloride 
acts on plants like blue and green vitriols, but proportionately with 
greater intensity. If the plant is placed through the roots in contact 
with a certain dose of corrosive sublimate, it dies. Mouillefert found 
that this dose for vines planted in 3-litre pots was 2 grammes in 250 
cubic centimetres of water ; the dose of 0*5 gramme in 250 cubic 
centimetres of water had no effect on the vine but killed weeds, chiefly 
Mercurialis annua, Senecio vulgaris, Sonchus oleratus, Borrago offici- 
nalis, Sinapis arvemis, Malva sylvestris, and Amarantus hlitum. 
Trials by Mouillefert to overcome the phylloxera show that corrosive 
sublimate solutions are absorbed by the roots and poison the juice. 
Spraying with corrosive sublimate solutions burns the loaves^; how- 
ever, a solution of 0*015 per cent does not injure orange-tree leaves 
(Coquillet). Mercurial sprayings are deadly to the vine (Leon Vignon 
and J. Perraud). Dr. Cazeneuve’s trials, however, tend to show that 
corrosive sublimate used in 0*04-0*05 per cent does not hinder the 
growth of the vine. Like green and blue vitriols an infinitesimal 
dose of sublimate may stimulate vegetation instead of injuring it. 
Ono has shown that this dose is 0*0013 per cent for green algae pos- 
sessing chlorophyll. The pickling of the seed in a 1-2 per cent bath 
of corrosive sublimate does not diminish their germinative power, 
Sturgis found that the seeds of the cotton plant germinate after steeping 
half an hour in a 1-2 per cent solution of sublimate. 

(289) 
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Action on Pun^ and their Spores. — Used in a dose lo^erirtlian 
0*003.3 per cent oorrosive sublimate stimulates, according tpr^ trials 
by Ono, the growth of saprophytic fungi, but at this strength para^tic 
fungi cannot support it. Hitchcock and Carleton found l^at the Ui^o- 
spores of Paccinia coronata and Piiccinia rubigo vera^ which 'arb the 
spores of the parasitic fungi most resistant to poisonous salts,%ere 
incapable of germinating in a 0*001 solution of corrosive sublimate. 
There is, according to Wuthrich, a great similarity between the action 
of corrosive sublimate on the spores of fungi and that of blue and 
green vitriol. This action is, on the one hand, proportional to the 
chemical equivalent of these salts, and on the other hand, these pro- 
portions adhered to, corrosive sublimate is ten times stronger than blue 
vitriol and 100 times stronger than green vitriol. The following are 
the respective doses of these salts required to prevent the germination 
of the different parasitic fungi : — f 

TABLE LVII. — Showing the Dose of Green and of Blue Yitriol and of (!^r- 

rosive SuhUmate Per Cent Required to Prevent the Germiiwtion the 

Spores of Different Parasitic Fungi. 




Germination Nil. 

Fungi. 

Spores. 

Green 

Blue 

Mereufic 



Vitriol. 

Vitriol. 

Chloride. 

Phytophthora, infestans 

Peronospora viticola . 

Conidia 

0-139 

0-0125 

0-00135 

Zoospores 

0-139 

0-0126 

0*00136 

Conidia 

0-139 

0-0125 

0*00135 

Zoospores 

0-139 

0-0125 

0-00135 

Pucciula gramlnis 

Uredosporea 

1-89 

0-125 

0-01350 

Ustilago carbo 

Aecidiospores 

0-139 

0 0125 

0-00135 

Spores 

1-39 

0*126 

0-00135 

Claviceps purpurea 

Spores 

13*9 

0*0125 

0 00135 


Herzherg submitted the spores of different species of Ustilago to the 
; action of oorrosive sublimate and found that they all behave in much 
'the same way, with the exception of Ustilago Jenseni, which resists a 
little better. The following are the doses which prevent the gerrhina- 
tion (rf .the spores examined: — 


Tii^LK LVm. — Showing the Dose of Corrosive Sublimate Per Cent Required 
Prevent the Germination of Spores of the Various Species of Ustilago. 


! 

Old Spores. 

Young Spores. 

Ustilago Jeuseni . 

0005-0 01 

0 005-0-01 

,, Avennae . 

0-006-001 

0-001 0-005 

,, Perennans 

000l-0'005 

d-00l.0;005 

,, Hordei . 

0-005-0-01 

1 O^OOUO-tfO'S 

Tritici . 

0'006-0'01 

0001.0-005 
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A<^ion of Corrosive Sublimate on Insects. — Contact with 
corrosive subliniate, even prolonged, has no action on insects and their 
eggs ; thus the eggs of Bombyx mori still hatch after twenty-four hours 
steeping in a 1 per cent solution. Sublimate is, however, a violent 
poison ; it may enter with the food of the insect into their digestive 
system. 

Use. — Lichens. — Waite obtained a negative result with a 1 per cent 
solution. 

Potato Scab, produced by a bacteria, Bolley; Potato Pox (Ehizoc- 
tinia, Solan i), Kuhn ; Eot of the Stem of the Potato (Rhizoctinia), 
Rolfs. — ■’Bolley found that corrosive sublimate- is one of the best sub- 
stances to disinfect seed potatoes and safely destroy all the bacteria and 
spores of parasitic fungi on the surface of these tubers. The results 
obtained controlled by Sturgis, Rolfs, and Woods were excellent. This 
method, in fact, gave 99 per cent of healthy potatoes, whilst the infected 
pitatoes (the untreated) only gave 1-4 per cent, and the tubers treated 
by bouillie bordelaise, 53-57 per cent. But the effect of this treatment, 
lie that of the others already described, is nil if the potatoes are 
planted in a field already infected and manured with infected dung. 
The soil should be disinfected previously, or laid down to a different 
crop for several years. Potatoes are disinfected thus : They are freed 
from earth and the pellicular membranes surrounding them, then 
steeped for 1-J hours in a 3 per cent solution of corrosive sublimate. 
They are then washed, dried for a day, and then planted. Rolfs uses 
a 0*94 per cent solution. Johes and Morse advise disinfection by im- 
mersion for one hour in a 1 per cent steep of corrosive sublimate. Ger- 
mination is normal even after steeping five hours ; after twenty -four 
hours a certain injury occurs to the germinative capacity. 

BaciUus tabificans, Dell. — Bacillus which invades the leaves of the 
beet and produces jaundice. Delacroix found this bacillus on the seed 
and obtained sure disinfection by steeping the seeds in a 2 per cent 
solution of sublimate. 

Peronospdra viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — Corrosive sub- 
limate is, without doubt, a powerful anticryplogamic, which, in the 
struggle against cryptogamic diseases of the vine, in general, might be 
of great service if it were not so poisonous, and if it adhered better. 
Cazeneuve in his trials with a mixture of excelsior verdigris 1 per cent, 
and of corrosive sublimate O' 04 per cent, and with a solution of 
mercuric chloride of 0*05, per cent, did not show in the first case any 
greater categoric action than verdigris alone, but in the second case the 
action was perfect. On the other hand, Kaserer obtained a perfect 
result by the use of a solution containing 0*1- 0*2 per cent of sublimate 
and milk of lime. The. adherence of the sublimate being very bad, it 
is necessary to multiply the treatments according to the frequency of 
the rains if efficient protection of the plant be desired. An addition 
of 0*6 per cent of starch has been tried to increase the adherence of 
sublimate solutions. Corrosive sublimate is a very dangerous substance 
to man, and there is no doubt that it can eventually pass, although in 
small amount, from the grapes into the vine. Leon Vignon and J. 
i^erraud have estimated the mercury in drawn wine, pressed wine, lees 
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marc, and grapes from vines treated with mercury salts. It follows 
from their analyses that grapes and the products of their fermenta- 
tion only contain traces of mercury, without danger to the consumer. 
Berthelot followed this note, presented to the Academy of Sciences, by 
the following remarks : “ The effects of the doses of mercury found by 
the above authors on products consumed daily and in a prolonged 
manner ought to be regarded as suspicious and dangerous It is thus 
prudent and reasonable only to apply the mercurial treatment on such 
organs of plants as are not consumed, or in winter applications. 

Phytophthora infestans, De By. (potato disease). — This disease has 
been circumscribed by , adding corrosive sublimate to the soil. This 
treatment is, however, too costly. 

UstilaginecB (smut diseases). — Bolley found that the disinfection of 
seed-corn against Ustilago Bordeih, Pers., by corrosive sublimate gave 
superior results to that done with blue vitriol, formaline, hot water, or 
potassium sulphide. - 

Vr&dinea, (rusts). — Sublimate has been used preventively against 
the rust of cereals by Hitchcock, Carleton, and Galloway. This sub- 
stance has given worse results than blue vitriol : a OT per cent solution 
has little effect, a O'Ol per cent solution is without action. 

Fusariwn roseum . — Mangin advises to overcome this disease 
by disinfecting the soil with corrosive sublimate. 

Guignardia Bidwelli, V, and E. (black rot of grapes). — The 
action of corrosive sublimate on the spores of fungi has been com- 
pared with that of blue vitriol, and, as hae been shown, it is ten times 
stronger. Some vine-growers have used sublimate in place of cupric 
bouiilies in the treatment of black rot. Cazaux and Quentin declare they 
have obtained decisive results very superior to those obtained by cupric 
bouiilies. The latter obtained a perfect result on a portion of a vine- 
yard, on a low, wet situation, favourable to the development of 
cryptogamic diseases, and whose crop it had never been possible to 
preserve entirely ; it even stopped an invasion of black rot in full evolu- 
tion on the grapes. These vines were treated with four sprayings with 
a 2 per cent bouillie bordelaise containing 1 per cent of sublimate. The 
plots treated with pure bouillie bordelaise did not nearly give so good 
a crop as those treated with the sublimate bouillie. The winter 
treatment, consisting in coating the stems with a solution of sublimate, 
is greatly recommended against this formidable disease. 

Disinfection of Flower Seeds. — Hiltner advises steeping for two 
hours in a 0T-0“2 per cent solution to disinfect flower seed from 
plantations invaded by this redoubtable fungus, or purchased from 
outside. This treatment does not injure the germinative capacity of 
the seed, even if the steeping lasts eight hours. 

Use ag^ainst Insects. — Conchylis ambignella, Hubn (coohylis of 
the vine), Tortrix vitana (pyralis of the vine). — Barbut tried with 
mediocre success solutions of corrosive sublimate to destroy cater- 
pillars of butterflies. It has been remarked, however, that vines treated 
against cryptogamic diseases by mercurial bouiilies no longer suffer 
from these caterpillars. 

. Aspidiotus Aurantis (cochineal of the orange-tree^. — Destroyed 
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by spraying trunks and branches with a strong solution of corrosive 
sublimate. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Mouillefert 
showed that it took four hours’ contact in a 1 per cent solution to 
kill this formidable aphis. The oldest insects succumb first, the 
youngest last. By dipping the extremity of a root covered with adult 
and young phylloxera into a solution of sublimate, the adults, the 
sucking proboscis (rostulum) of which sunk in the root continually 
pumps the juice, die in an hour, whilst the larvae persist. Used on 
an infested vine the results were bad. Vines stripped to a depth of 
15 centimetres (6 inches) were treated with 20 grammes of mercuric 
chloride dissolved in 10 litres of water. After a few days the roots 
examined still contained numei’ous living phylloxeras. Corrosive 
sublimate is therefore powerless against this insect, for the physical 
and chemical forces to which this salt is subjected in the soil soon 
mnder it harmless. The same failure attended the attempt to poison 
tne sap by introducing into it 1 gramme of calomel (mercury proto- 
chloride) in a hole, made at the base of the stock, which was closed 
up forthwith (Ponsard’s process, 1872). Neither had mercury bi- 
sulphide (Catala s process) any action on this aphis. 

• Schizoneura lanigera (woolly aphis). — The use of corrosive subli- 
mate sprayings in concentrated solution does not destroy this aphis. 
Thiel found per contra that an insecticide consisting of mercurial 
ointment 1 lb., soft soap 7 lb., petroleum 2 lb., to which alcohol is 
added at the moment of use, is one of the most active compositions 
capable of killing all the aphides and of radically curing the apple- 
trees. 

Ants, — Corrosive sublimate is used to poison the bait. 

. Rodents. — To kill r its, balls are made from a paste of bread- 
crumbs 12 J 07 .., butter 6 oz., sublimate or nitrate of mercury 3 oz., 
placed at the spot frequented by the rodents. 

109, Tin Crystals, SnCh. — Preparation. — By dissolving tin in 
concentrated* hydrochloric acid, taking care the^e is an excess of tin. 
The liquid heated until it marks 75'’ B. deposits on cooling the pro- 
duct known as tin crystals. 

Properties. — Stannous chloride is very soluble in water. If the 
solution be diluted it becomes cloudy, depositing an oxycbloride, 
SnC 1 . 2 ^nO ; tin crystals are poisonous. 

■ Use. — Sbrozzi tried tin cryst ils as a substitute for blue vitriol 
to overcome Peronospora vitic/yla, De By. (mildew of the yiuf^). He 
found it was very inferior to blue vitriol and incapable of replacing it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


DBEIVATIVES OF CARBON (CABBON COMPOUNDS) —PRODUCTS DE- 

RIVED FROM THE FATTY SElirES— PETROrjEUM (BURNING OIU)— 

PETROLEUM SPRAYS— PETROLEUM OIL EMULSIONS— PETROLEUM- 

SOAP EMULSIONS— PETROLEUM SPIRIT— VASELINE— ACETYLENE. 

1 1’o. Petroleum. — Natural Occurrence.— PetroleunS is a natural 
mixture of all the formenic hydrocarbides. ^ They are found togetl»r 
in these mineral oils from butane, even from ethane and propane to 
hexadeeane. All these hydrocarbides are normal in structure without 
lateral chains, as But the composition of these petroleums 

is not everywhere the same, American petroleums contain, besides 
saturated hydrocarbides of the formulae C“H^“ ■*' some non-saturated 
hydrocarbides of the series as well as a little cumene and 

mesitylene. Caucasian petroleum con si- is of poly methyl enic hydro- 
carbides. Petroleum forms large subterranean sheets which constitute 
naphtha (crude oil) and which are wought by means of wells. 
Petroleum is found in Alsace in the departments of Herault and Isere, 
at Saint Boes in the Lower Pyrenees, in Dauphine, etc. The origin 
of these sheets [of petroleum] is due to the subterranean decomposition 
of vegetable remains or to the action of water at high temperatures 
on metallic carbides, such as carbide of iron, which exists in subgranitic 
regions. At Smyrna petrc^pum issues, in fact, from granitic ground 
itself, below which there cannot be deposits of coal or organic matter. 

FegC + 2Si02 + 2H,0 = 2FeOSiO, + CH,. ’ 

Commercial Products.— In the industry the petroleums are 
separated by [fractional] distillation and classed according to their 
volatility thus : — 

1. Petroleum Ethers, — Hydrocarbides, B.P. 0°-70'' 0- D. -0*600- 
0*650. Consist especially of pentane and hexane. 

2. Petroleum spirit (commercial ligroin), B.P. C. ; 

B. 0'650-0*720. Consist especially of heptane and octane. 

Petroleum oil (burning oil, photogene), B.P. 120''-280* C.-; D. = 
0*760-0*820. 

4. Heavy petroleum oils, B.P. 280‘’-380'’ C. ; D. = 0*820-0 *870. 

6. Crude paraffin wax’ (paraffin scale), M.P. 30'’-66° C. ; B.P. 
170°-25r 0. ; D. = 0-900-0-960 from Ci^H^g to 

6. Vaseline, unctuous, inodorous, unoxidizable grease, M.P. 30'’- 

■ 1 Translator's Note, — Known to us as the marsh gas or paraffl]? series, but 
to the disciples of Berthelot as the formenic hydtocar bides. 

.. ' (294) 
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-^0^ obterin^ by distillation of petroleum so long as it yields . 
volatile compounds, then by oxidizing the residue in the open, and 
filtering through animal charcoal^ 

Petroleum Oil or Burning Oil.— Petroleum oil or burning oil is 
that fractioQ from crude petroleum which is most used against insects 
which ravage plants. It is used as such, or in different emulsions. 

Action of Petroleum on Plants.* — Petroleum is very injurious 
to plants. Spraying with petroleum emulsions is almost always pre- 
judicial to the leaves and tender branches. The poisonous capacity 
of petroleums of different compositions differ (Trott). The sensibility 
of different plants is different; whilst the cabbage stands a 6 percent 
emulsion, the vine only bears 2‘5 per cent, and even that injures the 
cucurbitaceae. The action of emulsions depends greatly on their 
preparation; perfect emulsions diffused through much water do not 
separate drops of petroleum, that is to say, which do not split up have 
a^mparatively harmless action on the leaves of plants, whilst badly 
prepared emulsions, allowing the petroleum to aggregate on the same 
point, are in equal doses very injurious. In using petroleum to 
destroy insects only perfect emulsions must be used. The prolonged 
contact of petroleum on the trunk of a tree may become deadly and 
must be avoided. The trunk and the branches coated, even in 
winter, absorb sufficient quantities of petroleum, which if they do not 
cause the death of the tree, at least so far disturb its economy as to 
retard the opening of the buds in the spring. Roots are Likewise 
very sensitive, and the abso^)tion of petroleum through them causes 
the death of the plant ; 20 cubic centimetres of petroleum spread in 
4 hires of soil kill the vine, haricots, and weeds, such as Senecio and 
SoTichus, A soil drenched with petroleum is no longer fertile, until 
the petroleum is evaporated, but then there is produced, as after treat- 
ment with carbon disulphide, a more intense vegetation resulting from 
the perfect disinfection of the soil by pqfroleum vapours. Withelm 
recommends steeping seed which it is desired to protect against 
insects sixteen to twenty -four hours in pure petroleum. This pro- 
longed contact only slightly lowers the germinative capacity of the seed. 

* Action of Petroleum on Insects.— Petroleum acts on insects by 
contact, and by its asphyxiating yapours. Contact with pure petroleum 
causes the immediate death of all insects it is capable of penetrating, 
even those with the hardest shells, and protects them from the insecti- 
cides in aqueous solution. As an emulsiou, petroleum is less energetic ; 
eggs especially resist emulsions containing up to 30-35 per cent of 
petroleUm (Smith, Lintner, Forbes), whilst 2‘5-6 per cent emulsions 
kill all soft-skinned insects. The poisonous action of petroleum 
vapour never manifests itself in the open air, only in a closed vessel, 
or in the soil. In a closed vessel, Mouillefert destroyed the phylloxera 
by placing a contaminated root for two days in a 2-litre vessel con-, 
taining at the bottom 5 cubic centimetres of petroleum. In the soil 
the injurious action does not occur, except at a short distance from 
the spot where the petroleum has been injected. From this point of, 
view, petroleum is inferior to carbon disulphide and cannot replace it. 

Use. — Burning oil has found the most varied applications in the 
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struggle against injurious insects, and its use is particularly general in 
America, where it is the best-known insecticide. It is used some- 
times in the pure state, but generally in a state of emulsion with 
different substances capable of mechanically dividing it. 

Use of Petrofeuin in the Pure State. — The action of petroleum 
on insects is radical and infallible ; efforts have therefore been made 
to use it preferably in this form, so as to free it definitely from 
dangerous parasites, when there is no risk of destroying the plants 
treated at the same time. If it did not possess such a poisonous action 
on the plant it would be perfect. Unfortunately, the plant does not 
without special precaution stand contact with pure petroleum, and in 
Spring or summer this method should only be used in exceptional 
circumstances. On the other hand, it is not dangerous to plants 
during the winter sleep, or as an injection in the soil some time bebre 
planting. 

Marlatt recommends its use as a spray or sponge wash in winl^r 
on the aged part of trees for the total destruction of Kermes and 
Scolytes. But it was especially recommended by Webster for the 
destruction of As’pidiotus and Lecanium of fruit trees. Webster sub- 
mitted his observations and his processes to the Congress of American 
Phytopathologists in 1896. Smith and Alvood write thus on the use 
of petroleum : — 

“ Petrol&wm sprays may be used with impunity on all fruit trees, 
even in full vegetation, by taking the following precautions. (If these 
precautions be neglected there will be *a loss of 90 per cent of the 
trees treated) : — 

“1. Spraying should be done with an apparatus capable of reducing 
this liquid into a fine fog, capable of touching the whole surface of the 
plant without really moistening it. The formation of drops, which 
might flow along the trunk to the roots, must be avoided. Poisoning 
always occurs when the roots are drenched with petroleum. 

“2. The operation must be conducted in warm, dry weather, for 
the petroleum should evaporate forthwith so as not to kill the plant. 

“3. It is necessary to operate from March to September. In single 
treatments September is the month chosen. 

“ 4. Burning oil (lamp oil) must be used and not crude petroleum, 
which contains iiisufiBciently volatile ingredients. 

“ 5. It is well to cover the fruit buds before spraying. 

“ In these conditions peach-trees and plum-trees are more sensitive 
than apple-trees and pear-trees. The trees treated have finer shoots, 
but the treatment appreciably diminishes the crop.” 

The report of the 10th Congress of the American Entomologists 
in 1898 is less enthusiastic on the use of pure petroleum. It con- 
cluded, after discussion, that pure petroleum is a highly dangerous 
insecticide for trees, but which may be unhesitatingly used when it is 
a case of the destruction of insects as formidable as the San Jos6 louse 
(AspidiotuB perniciosus) and certain kermes. In this case it must 
only be used pn the old wood, and in dry, warm weather, in which it 
evaporates, fokhwith. 

‘‘ ThejDbngress of 1900 was altogether unfavourable to the use of 
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pure petroleum, and declared against its use in arboriculture, remarking, 
however, that the 25 per cent emulsions if they have not on kermes 
•such a radical action as pure petroleum, yet they completely destroy 
them if the treatment be repeated and used regularly. 

Ocneria dupar, Sch. (gypsy moth). — Petroleum Is more active than 
the tar generally used for the destruction of the eggs of this injurious 
butterfly. The destruction of the eggs is complete ; a jet apparatus is 
used to localize the action of the pure petroleum on the aggregation 
of eggs alone. 

Cos$u$ ligniperda {Coshu^ gdte-hois) (goat moth). — Introduce 
petroleum into the tunnels dug in the trunk of trees and plug with 
mastic (Truelle). 

Vefipa (Guepe) (wasp) and Formica (Fourmi) (ants). — Pure 
petroleum is greatly recommended for the destruction of wasps’ nests 
underground. Early in the morning, before the exit of the wasps, 
^)Out a glass of petroleum spirit is run into the nest through the 
aperture, then the aperture is plugged, first with a pad drenched with 
petroleum, then with earth so as to prevent the vapours of petroleum 
from escaping. Carbon disulphide is, however, better than petroleum 
spirit. * 

Schizoneura lanigera, H, (woolly aphis). — Amongst the eighty-one 
methods recommended in 1903 to destroy this aphis. Thiele found 
that only pure petroleum, petroleum emulsion with soft soap, the 
alcoholic solution of corrosive sublimate, carbon disulphide, amylic 
alcohol, tar, and a mastic *of lime and cow -dung, were capable of 
entirely destroying this aphis. All the other methods had only a 
temporary effect. 

Phylloxera vastatrix (phylloxera of the vine). — Mouillefert found 
that petroleum had an immediate action on this aphis, hut that its 
vapours alone acted slowly. Used to overcome the phylloxera on vines 
in pots the results were excellent, but there was complete loss on vines 
on the large scale. The aphis still lived on stocks which received up 
to 150 cubic ‘centimetres of petroleum. Petroleum is thus much less 
energetic than carbon disulphide, for its diffusion through the soil is 
bad, so that it cannot act at a great distance from the spot where it 
was injected. The coating of the roots, proposed in 1872, was rejected 
as too dangerous to the health of the vine by the commission to 
investigate the different processes recommended to overcome the phyl- 
loxera. It would appear, however, that the disinfection of the vine by 
petroleum is possible by steeping the roots of uplifted stocks in a 
bucket filled with crude petroleum ; the stocks replanted in a ^il dis- 
infected with petroleum yield vines the health of which is perfect and 
the roots of which show no more phylloxera. 

•Melolontha vulgaris (cockchafer). — The diffusion of petroleum 
through the soil is recognized as insufficient to destroy injurious 
insects or their larvte beyond a very narrow zone round the hole into 
which petroleum was injected ; it was, however, found that the vapours 
are disagreeable to the insects, and that these desert a field smelling of 
petroleum. Doming and Decaux utilized this property to free fields, 
not only of w^ite- worms, larvse of the cockchafer, but also grey-wor ms, 
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caterpilfers of the common dart moth, the iarv» of wirot^wor w 
nematodes, and the larvse of the beet carrion beetle. J' lt sn^oes at the 
time of tilling the ground to bury rags steeped in ml and petroleum 
from the factories rather deeply uoderground. 

Qryllotalpa vulgaris (mole cricket). — Gemadius sbdvises to destroy 
the grasshopper by running petroleum into the tunnels which it bores' 
in the ground. A 25 per cent emulsion of petroleum is as effective 
as pure petroleum. 

Culex pipiens (common gnat). — Two grammes of petroleum per 
acre suffice to form on the surface of stagnant water a pellicular layer 
which kills the gnats which live in the water. The larvffi of the 
common gnat, being amongst 'the number, it is easy to get rid ot them. 

Lepus europcBus, L. (hare) ;Lepus cuniculus (rabbit). — Taschenberg 
points out the fact that trees treated by petroleum are respected by 
hares and rabbits, and Hofer advises simply to stretch, a cord steeped 
in petroleum around the fields and gardens which it is desired to pro- 
tect from these rodents. ,1 

Use of Petroleum as Emulsions. — Petroleum is divided 
mechanically into infinitely small particles by mixing it mechanically 
with finely divided solid substances, sand, earth, or with liquids, 
aqueous solutions, milk, or oil. The concentration and the com- 
position of the emulsions vary -greatly. Comparatively with pure 
petroleum a well -prepared petroleum emulsion, that > is to say, homo- 
^neous, behaves in its effects on plants and insects like a dilute solu- 
tion. According to the concentration of J^he emulsion its capacity for 
injuring the plant as well as its insecticidal properties will be diminished 
or increased. 

1. Petroleum mixed with Sand . — Perfect division of the petroleum 
is obtained by mixing it with sand or earth as follows : Petroleum 
1 litre, sand 4 litres (Ritzema Bos) ; petroleum 1 litre, sand 40 litres 
(Husson). It is used especially when a small amount of petroleum 
is to be spread over a large surface. The amounts given above suffice 
for 25 square metres of soil, say 30 square yards. The. action of the 
petroleum, in these conditions lasts ten to fifteen days. 

2. Petroleum Emulsion and Water . — Petroleum is insoluble in water 
but it is capable of forming with it milky mixtures termed “ emulsions,” 
which have the properties of a solution. It is, however, difficult to ob- 
tain a perfect emulsion with these two bodies so different in density ; 
even the special apparatus like that of Goff accomplishes the end in view 
with difficulty. Aqueous petroleum emulsions are very unstable, and 
petroleum aggregates quickly to reform a layer on the surface of the 
liquid. Petroleum and water emulsion is not perfect enough to allow 
it to be used on the tender parte of plants, and it is now no longer 
used exoept to disinfect trees in winter, to spread petroleum uniformly 
Over the fields* and to disinfect seed. Lossen designed a simultaneous 
double jet of water and petroleum meeting with force in a common 
apace, and producing a perfect emulsion, but- this emulsion likewise 

;dk»o^4ed^ on the surfaces touched, forming big drops of petroleum, 
always injurious. * 

Lime and Petroleum Emulsion . — Galloway recommends an 



emulsion inade with l^rfc of thick milk of lime from fat lime and 
5-30 parts of petroleum. This emulsion is more stable than that made 
with water, but less so, however, than that made with soap solution. 
It was especially intended to be added to arsenical bouillies to increase 
their inseotioidsd value. 

i. Petroleum Emulsion with Salt Water, — This emulsion is more 
diflBcult to make than that made with pure water, owing to the greater 
difference between the densities of the two products. It is frequently 
used in Switzerland, owing to its precious properties against the woolly 
aphis: 8 lb. of petroleum are emulsified with 2 lb. of, a 25 per cent 
solution of common salt. 

5. Petroleum Emulsion and Soap Solution. — Petroleum gives with 
soapy solutions very stable emulsions. All soaj^s do not lend them- 
selves thereto equally well. The soap which gives the most perfect 
emulsion is made in America from whale oil. These emulsions keep 
a very long time whilst those made with other soaps become curdy in 
a lew days. To increase the stability of emulsions made from ordinary 
soaps, alcohol or carbonate of soda is added. Concentrated stable 
emulsions are prepared with the appearance of a cream which are 
suitably diluted at the moment of use. A good preparation should be 
capable of being diluted to a certain extent without drops of petroleum 
forming on the surface of the liquid. 

Example. — 2| lb. of soap are cut into thin slices and dissolved in 
1 gallon of boiling water. After drawing the fire there is added slowly 
with constant stirring 10 gallons of petroleum at 18“-20'' C. ; petroleum 
only emulsifies with difficulty below this temperature. To obtain a 
perfect emulsion it is necessary on the large scale to stir with a 
mechanical agitator, on the small scale with an ordinary spraying 
machine drawing in the mixture and expelling it repeatedly. The 
emulsion is more perfect if another gallon of boiling water be added 
and the whole mixed once more. Eain water or distilled water should 
be used, or the hard wat^r available corrected by carbonate of soda. 
Very different, mixtures have been recommended ; the following are the 
principal ones ; — 

TABLE LIX . — Showing the Ingredients of Several Petroleum Emulsions. 


Water. 

Petroleum. 

Soap. 

10 gallons 
10 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ ! 

25 gallons 
10 ,, 

10 

20 „ 

6-7 „ 1 

20 

50 gallons soft soap (Cooke) 

100 lb. soft soap (Krugerl 

25 ,, ,, ,1 

6 ,, or<^ary soap, (Hubbard Riley) 
6'7 ,, ,, ,t (Ritzema Bos) 

1*2 „ ,, n (Alvood) 


These emulsions &re comparatively stable, less so, however, than those 
now made with whale oil and intended to be kept. They are thinned 
when about to be used in such a way that the ejnulsion only containa 
3'5-d per cent of petroleum, quantities which, according to Fleischer 
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And Kn^er, should never be exceeded if the emulsions are to be used 
on the tender parts of plants. Schoyen asserts that they do not 
damage the leaves, especially when the composition is unimpeachable. 
Generally dilute and homogeneous emulsions are made when about 
to be used ; the following are some proportions recommended 


TABLE LX . — Ingredients of Four Stable Petr oleum. Emulsions, 


Water. 

Alcohol. 

Petroleum. 

Soft Soap. 

Carbonate 
of Soda. 


100 

_ 

i 1. 

1 


Rathay 

100 

0-5 

i 2 

3 

— 

Caruso 

100 

— 

i 1 

2 

1 ! 

Delacroix 

96 

— 

1 1 

1 

2 

2 

Fleischer 


'These four emulsions are very stable and can he kept. They are the 
best. Petroleum and soap emulsions have entirely replaced those of 
milk and petroleum. They are in current use in America. 

6. Emulsion of Petroleum loith Fish OIL — Ttere are emulsified 
together at 60“^ G. petroleum 15 lb., fish oil lb., water 15 gallons. 

7. Petroleum and Milh Emulsion . — Curdled milk forms perfect 
emulsions with petroleum (Barnard, 1891) : 2-^ gallons of turned milk are 
diluted with 10 gallons of hot water, then 20 gallons of petroleum are 
added with constant stirring. Ten gallon® of petroleum and 5 gallons of 
curdled milk can also be emulsified together. If it be desired lo use fresh 
milk a little vinegar must be added. Sorauer prepares the fresh milk 
emulsion although it is not made so easily. To obtain a perfect emul- 
sion the liquid to emulsify must be drawn in and expelled for three- 
quarters of an hour, if the mixture be at 16“ C., during fifteen minutes 
at 24“ C. (Hubbard). This emulsion is diluted with twenty times its 
volume of water before use. The stability of this concentrated 
emulsion is less than that of a petroleum and soap emulsion. Unless 
it be kept in vessels absolutely closed it spoils in eight to fifteen days. 
According to Cooke, plants suffer more from this preparation than 
from petroleum soap emulsions. 

8. Petroleum Emulsion containing Insecticides and Metallic 
Ealts . — By adding to petrolo-saponaceous emulsions either extract 
of hellebore, arsenite of copper, or any other poisonous substance, the 
effect of the emulsion is strengthened and a more desirable action ob- 
tained. An emulsion, for example, is made with petroleum J gallon, 
soft soap 7^ lb., hellebore 2-^ lb., water 100 gallons. Smith advises 
the addition of 2| per cent of petroleum to a cupro-arsenical bouilUe. 
The bouillie is stable, and the petroleum remains longer in fine division 
on the leaves than in pulverizing ordinary emulsions. According m 
the sensitiveness of the plant or the resistance of the insect submitted 
to the action of this bouillie, the dose of petroleum is increased or 
^ minished. Kruger advises an emulsion made with equal parts of 
petroleum, soft 80 ap,*and water, to which quassia or tobacco juice is 
<|Elded. Diluted before use with ten to twenty timqp its volupie of 
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water, this emulsion kills insects and prevents their return much 
longer than a simple emulsion. In South America flowers of sulphur 
are incorporated iu the emulsions. They have been successfully usedl 
against erinoses. Galloway and Marlatt recommend adding a proper 
quantity, 2-6 per cent, of petroleum to bouillie bordelaise. These mix- 
tures are more stable than simple emulsions, they keep for eight days. 
Of all the emulsions described, those made with soap and petroleum 
are to be preferred. 

Use ag^ainst Injurious Fungi.— Potato Scab.— This disease, char- 
acterized by an enormous development of the periderm, is caused by 
a special bacteria. It may be prevented if some hours before plant- 
ing the soil be impregnated with an emulsion of soap 12-^ lb., petroleum 
4-5 gallons. This amount suffices for 24 square yards (Frank and 
Kruger). 

Use against Coleoptera and their I^rv®.— It is impossible to 
enumerate all the insects overcome by petroleum. The following are- 
solie typical examples : — 

Melolonthinm (cockchafers). — The larvae of the cockchafers — Meh- 
hntha vidgaris, the common cockchafer ; Melolontha Ilippocastani, the 
horse-chestnut cockchafer; Melolontha Fullo, teasel cockchafer ; Pacfewo- 
slerna arcuata, red cockchafer — are destroyed, or at least so inconveni- 
enced, by the presence of petroleum in the soil that they soon desert it. 
This effect is best obtained by burying to a depth of 30 inches rags- 
steeped in petroleum. Perkins, Alvood, Schoyen, and Marlatt ob- 
tained satisfactory results by, the use of aqueous or soapy emulsions. 
They found that it was not enough to kill the larvae of these insects, 
to sprinkle the soil around the plants with 3'5 per cent emulsions, for 
the larvae descend into the untouched deep layei-s, from which they 
ascend some time afterwards. The results are, on the contrary, ap- 
preciable when the moment is chosen when the larvae have regained 
the surface layers of the soil to dig deep narrow holes between the- 
rows of the young pine or spruce plantations or round the vine stocks 
in vineyards. .A 20 per cent emulsion of petroleum is run into the 
holes, which are then filled up with earth, and an hour afterwards, 
sprinkled with water. Used in this way, petroleum destroys a great 
portion of the larvae of these lamellicorns, and protects the plant for 
a certain time against fresh attacks. In Norway, young plantations 
of conifers are successfully protected by pouring into the holes pre- 
pared before planting an emulsion of 1 part of petroleum with 13-15 
parts of water. In America, Perkins advises spraying meadows with 
emulsions, harmless to grasses, to free them from the larvae of the 
Lachnosterna and the AUorhina nitida. 

Elateridea (wire- worms). — The larvae resist the usual insecticides 
better than soft-skinned larvae. Comstock and Slingerland found 
petroleum emulsions without action on these larvae. ‘ Perkins regards 
them as inefficient and Tarzioni-Tozzetti was only partially successful 
with an emulsion of petroleum with fish oil. 

Curculonidce (weevils).— To get quit of the anthonomes of flowers, 
and prevent them laying their eggs, very dilute emulsions of petroleum 
may be used, sprayed on the flowers before flowering. Schilling ob- 
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served tha#' this practice sacoeeded ih freeing' strawbei^fies frcto the 
strawberry anthonome {Anthonomus rubi, Hbst,). t 

Scolylidm (acolytides). — ^Winter treatment of trees by the petroleum 
emulsions destroys both Xylojuhagtis insects which live in burrows deg 
in the bark of the trees, or immediately underneath it. R H. Ohit» 
tenden recommends this treatment especially 2>,^8Anst^ Scolyt^s rv.gu- 
lostiSy Ratz. (scolytus of fruit-trees). •: 

Ghrysomelina ' (chrysomelines). — These may be destroy^ by 
petroleum emulsions, especially if hellebore or quassia extracts be in- 
corporated therewith. Comstock, Slingerland, Smith, and Von Schilling 
recommend the use of soapy emulsions as effective against Crioc&rus 
Asparagi and P^K^don armor acia, L. (chrysomelide of the radish), 
(cochlearia). They destroy the larvae. 

Halticina (altises). — Petroleum is very useful in destroying them, 
and its good effects on a large number of species have been recorded, 
viz.: Haltica oleracea, L. ; Phyllotreta nigripes, F. ; Pkyllotr^a 
sinuata, Steph.; Phyllotreta undulata^ KutscE; Phyllotreta nemorium, 
L., injurious to the cruciferae ; Psylliodes affi,nis, Payk., injurious to the 
potato ; Haltica vittula, Redt,, injurious to cereals ; Haltica rufipes. L., 
injurious to peas and haricots. In the same way as the individual altises 
whose sensitiveness to petroleum has been the object of the above 
special observations, all altises in general are killed by petroleum. 
Care must be taken not to use too concentrated emulsions so as to 
safeguard the plant invaded by the ravisher and only use perfectly 
homogeneous preparations. This point’ is much more important, as 
the organs sought after by the altises are the moat tender part of the 
plant, and, consequenUy, the most sensitive to the action of petroleum. 
Ritzema Bos advises to get rid of altises the use of an intimate mix- 
ture of 4 litres of petroleum and 16 litres of sand for 100 square 
metres of soil. Used on the spot invaded by the earth-lice, it is found 
that they immediately quit the plots treated and do not return until 
ten to fifteen days later. This method gets quit of altises when the 
plant is small and much exposed to complete destruction by the altise. 
Comstock, Slingerland, and Lampa advise the use of emulsions with 
quassia extract for the same purpose. Petroleum and soap emulsions 
are perfectly capable of being of service to agriculturists as destructors 
of Coleoptera, especially when it is a question of their larvae. In any 
case, the smell of petroleum is so objectionable that those not touched 
by it desert the plant treated. Smith, Lintner, and Forbes have shown 
that the eggs of the insects have such a resistance that a 30 per cent 
emulsion of petroleum does not kill them. 

Use against Hyaienoptera. — Lophyrus Pini, Lophyrus ruf'us 
(the pine saw-fly). — Ritzema Bos advises petroleum emulsions to 
destroy ^he larvae «f these lophyres. Their larvae are very sensitive, 
especially when yonng. The treatment does not injure the pineS. 

Nemaius Mibesii (nematode of the gooseberry), (gooseberry saw-fly)- 
— According to Johnson the young larvae are killed by a 12 per cent 
emuls'or , the adults by the same emulsion containing 0*6 per cent of 
hellebore decoction. ^ 

# Us^agifln^ Lepidoptera. — Lepidopterous caterpilare are geuer- 
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ally yei^ senf^ve, to petroleum, and easily destroyed. According to 
Bretscher ; the oaterpillarB do not resist a 3-6 per cent petroleum 
emulsw^n. -According to Schoyen a oupro-arsenical bouillie of 0'06 
per cent of emerald green is superior in its action to milk of lime 
emulsions. According to Moor the grubs touched appear, for some 
time to be dead, but recover after a while. 

Pierides.—' White cabbage butterfly gniba are not killed except by 
a 6 per cent emulsion of petroleum. At that concentration 75 per 
pent of the caterpillars are killed. More concentrated emulsions are 
injurious to the leaves (Alvood). It is preferable to preserve cabbages 
by keeping off the butterflies. For that purpose it suffices, according 
to Prins’s experiments, to sprinkle cabbages with a weak emulsion. 

Ocneria dispar, Sch, (gipsy moth).— Petroleum emulsion is of great 
servica • Berlese found that a 5 per cent emulsion kills them outright. 
To destroy the eggs, pure petroleum must be used. 

A NoctvidcB (Noctua ). — Petroleum emulsions kill the numerous 
erpillars of Noctuse. * 

AgroUs Segetum, W. V. (the common dart-moth grey-worrh). — Not 
only are the caterpillars of the common dart-moth called grey-worms 
but also those' of many other' species of noctua, because they all have 
the same nocturnal habits and much resemble each other. These cater- 
pillars often hibernate, and make considerable ravages in the spring- 
by nibbling the young shoots of cultivated plants. The ravages are 
often so great that their destruction by petroleum is always necessary 
unless there be many toads on the spot, which are always great 
destroyers of these caterpillars. According to Decaux’ experiments 
made in 1892, three toads suffice per acre to defend a crop. Biley 
advises to kill grey-worms on the large scale by an emulsion contain- 
ing 0*5 per cent of soap and 1 per cent of petroleum, which is sprayed 
on the fields at the rate of about 1000 litres per hectare (88 gallons 
per acre). Degrully advises a mixture of sulphur 6 lb., lime 4 lb., 
petroleum 10 gallons. Burning rags steeped in petroleum drives 
them avmy without destroying them. 

Gharaeas graminis. — The caterpillar of this butterfly devastates 
meadows when it appears in great numbers (Bremen, 1816 and 1817). 
Beuter found that they resist a 6*6 per cent emulsion. 

Mamestris BrassiccB, L. (thenjabbage moth). — The invaded cabbages 
must be sprinkled with a 6 per cent petroleum emulsion. A weaker 
emulsion may be used as a preventive before the butterflies lay their 
eggs on the young cabbage. Petroleum emulsions have likewise been 
tried to combat Tortricides. 

Conchylis ambignella, Ilubn. (coohylis of the vine),— Zeochini and 
Silva found that its caterpillar, the worm of the vintage, is destroyed 
by an emulsion of 2*5 per cent of petroleum and 1 per cent of soap. 
The vine leaves are sensitive to greater strengths ; this dose should not 
l>e exce^ed. 

the Tineides or 

Plumld cTwdferarimy Zell (diamond -back moth). — Petroleum is 
’ised in the same way as to combat the cabbage noctua. They are 
easier Drilled if the emulsion contains quassia extract (Fleischer). 
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Byponomeuta malmeUa, Zell, (small erminaafipple moth). — Schoyen 
advises a 10 per cent emulsion against the caterpillars of this tinea. 
The results are grand. At that strength the emulsion even kills the 
chyrsalides. The action of petroleum can be localized on the nests 
by applying with a brush a 12 per cent emulsion in the evening when 
all the caterpillars hUve re-entered the nest. 

Use against Hemiptera. — The phytophagus bugs are destroyed 
by petroleum emulsions. 

Eurydema qrnatum [Pentatoma ornata)^ Eurydema oleraceum 
{Pentatoma oleracea). — To kill this bug it takes strong (6-10 per cent) 
emulsions of petroleum ; generally they injure the plants as much as 
the bugs. To obtain a perfect result Wood advises to operate thus : 
Intercalate in the crops affected by these insects the plants preferred by 
them, on which they are not long in installing themselves in mass. 
On these they are destroyed with strong emulsions, which kills them 
at the same time as the bait plants. In this way, between the rows of 
potatoes, mustard radishes or other crucifers are planted. | 

Lygus pratensis (meadow bug),' — May be destroyed by a IS per 
cent petroleum emulsion. 

Halticus Uheleri (Giard). — Petroleum emulsions destroy it 
(Chittenden). 

Oxycarenus Costa- (cotton bug), — Marshal destroys 

it with petroleum emulsions. 

Tingis Piri (tiger beetle of the pear). — These are killed by spray- 
ing under the leaves principally an emulsion containing 1 per cent of 
soft soap, 1 per cent of petroleum, and 1 per cent of carbonate of soda. 
According to Debray, the winter treatment of fruit trees with 12-25 
per cent emulsions destroys these injurious insects in their winter 
refuges. 

Use against Homoptera. — The CicadelUdes, small grasshoppers, 
a few millimetres in length, are often injurious to crops. Petroleum 
emulsion kills them effectually. 

Jassus sexnotatus, Pall, (grain grasshopper). — Sorauer has used 
with success a milk emulsion of petroleum consisting* of 2 parts of 
petroleum and 1 part of milk, diluted with twenty times its weight of 
water. Used against the grain grasshopper it is more active than 
lysol and Kessler's liquor. 

Typhocyba Solani, Kll. (potato grasshopper). — ^Von Schilling re- 
commends the use of soapy emulsions of petroleum to destroy this 
grasshopper. It is, however, well to use a strong emulsion, and wash 
the plant afterwards by spraying with water, as soon as the petroleum 
has acted on the grasshoppers. 

Penthima atra (grasshopper of the vine). — Marlatt found that a 
6 per cent emulsion kills this grasshopper. The vine only supporting 
a 2*5 per cent emulsion, the treatment should be followed immediately 
by washing the stocks treated with a spray of pure water. The psyUas 
or leaf lice.are closely related to the aphis ; they also are injurious to 
tarees. They are kill^ by petroleum emulsions. 

P^lla Pyrif L. (the pear chermes). — The larvae are very sensitive 
tor'peti^leum emulsions and may be destroyed, whilst the adults are 
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more Marlatt and Slingerland, 33 pet cent, 

emulsionfeAp^^iQ,^ ftct on the eggs, besides they resist pure petroleum, 
benzene, spirits of turpentine, carbolic acid, and liquid soda. Winter 
■ treatment with 25 per cent emulsions destroys the hibernating adults. 
Spring treatment with 2 per cent emulsion, at the time of the hatching 
of the larv©, destroys 90 per cent (Slingerland). Rscher recommends 
the extract of quassia emiJsion. 

Psylla malif Forst (the apple chermes). — Winter treatment is 
without effect, for it is not. the adults that hibernate but the eggs. It 
is better, therefore, to treat the larvae in the springtime, some days 
after hatching, to obtain appreciable success. The more frequent 
victims of petroleum' are the Aphides (lice), for the insects of that 
family are the most delicate. They are easily destroyed by emulsions 
when they are not sheltered in a fold of the leaf in galls (Tetraneura) 
or in cankers (Sohizoneura) inaccessible to sprays. It is well, there- 
fore, to proceed with the treatment before the louse has assumed a 
grAit extension, at »the moment when it is discovered. In these con- 
ditions the destruction succeeds, and even the Delacroix 1 per cent 
emulsion. Nevertheless, Muhlberg Barnard, Fleischer, Koebele, and 
Alvood recommend a 3-4 per cent emulsion against the living lice 
in the open, as those of the rose. When the lice are protected under 
a curled leaf, as in the case of the apple, peach, and gooseberry, 
the treatment does not succeed ; 6'6 per cent emulsion only killed 25. 
per cent of the gooseberry aphis. Kruger’s emulsion, consisting of 
equal parts of soft soap, petroleum, and water, is most used in Germany 
and diluted so as to make a 1-6 per cent emulsion; in Prance it is 
Delacroix’s containing 2 per cent of soft soap,’l per cent of petroleum, 
and 1 per cent of carbonate of soda. The winter treatment of 'trees 
with concentrated emulsions, containing 25-30 per cent of petroleum, 
cannot act except on species which hibernate in the state of apterous 
females, for these emulsions are, according to Goff, incapable of killing 
the winter eggs.i. 

Schisoneum^lanigera) H. (woolly aphis). — The woolly aphis forms 
big callers on the branches on which the colonies vegetate indefinitely. 
These lice form hiding-places there, where it is almost impossible to 
reach them, and as they are, moreover, covered with a sort of down, 
aqueous insecticides have no action on them, for they neither reach 
nor penetrate them. The moment must be chosen when the winter 
egg is hatched, for at birth the insects have no down, are delicate and 
frail. Concentrated emulsions containing as much as 66 per cent 
petroleum ican then be used on the cankers, preferably after excising 
the ligneous portion. Success is absolute, yet Delacroix and Pischer 
remark that an ordinary 3*5 per cent emulsion; and even with 1 per 
cent of petroleum and 1 per cent of carbonate of soda, acts on all the 
bee i^ touches. Failures only occur with too thick colonies that cannot 
be penetrated by the insecticide In Switzerland, petroleum and salt 
water emulsions are used with success. According to Stedmaa 
(Missouri Experimental Station), the ravages of the woolly aphis also 
affect the underground portion of the apple-tree. He succeeded in 
bisinfeoting the joung trees without injuring their health, by^ uplifting 
* 20v , 
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them, cleaning their roots, cutting out any nodosities if need be, and 
immersing the roots in a petroleum (kerosene) bath consisting of 
2-^ lb. of soft soap, 9 gallons of petroleum, and 90 gallons of rain 
water. 

Coccides. — In spite of the thick shell which protects the ooccides, 
they may be overcome by petroleum and its emulsions i when they live 
in the open. Petroleum is one of the rare substances which really act on 
ooccides. In the pure state its action is radical. It is recommended 
in that state when it is a case of a dangerous invasion which must be 
stopped by the complete destruction of the parasite. When cochineals 
such as Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comst. (San Jos^ louse), Aspidiotm 
ostreaformis, Curtis (pear-tree oyster scale), an American coccide 
the appearance of which was first reported in France in 1892, 
Mytilaspis pomorum, Hook (apple-tree mussel scale), Diaspis piricola 
(pear cochineal), and others — when these make their first appearance 
in an orchard, pure petroleum must be used, taking the precautions 
previously described — ^precautions which are indispensable to jJbe- 
serve the tree in good health and circumscribe the plague. In most 
cases emulsions may suffice, and where the dangerous ooccides are in 
the endemic condition, as in America, regular annual treatment with 
dilute emulsions prevents their too great multiplication in orchards 
without completely destroying them. It is the same with the coccides 
as with the phylloxera. There is an extinction treatment when 
this insect makes its first appearance, and a cultural treatment where 
it lives in the endemic state and wher^ it suffices to create a modu& 
^ivendi between the tree and its parasite. Cultural treatment is 
effected with dilute solutions, especially if the moment chosen for 
treatment be that when the young delicate larv© emerge from the 
protective carapace of their mother, where they have been sheltered 
during the first days of their larval evolution. At that time they are 
as sensitive as the aphides and succumb to 2 ‘5 per cent emulsions 
-(Fleischer) or 6*6 per cent (Kruger), which no longer injure the tree. 
The adult females covered by their carapace are more resistant. Tn 
winter, ' 25-30 per cent emulsions must be used against Aspidiotus, 
12-15 per cent against Lecanium nigrofasciatum (kennes of the peach, 
.Johnson), 5-10 per cent against kermes of the lemon- tree. It is well 
to give several treatments, at eight or fifteen days’ interval, as advised 
by Belle, and to follow this winter treatment by a spring treatment 
with a weak emulsion intended to destroy the active larvae. In this way 
the tr|^tment is complete a^nd without injury to the fruit tree. Belle 
advis^ this treatment to destroy Chrysomphalus minor (orange 
•cochin^l), Targioni-Tozzetti to destroy Pulvinaria vitis, L. (vine 
cochineal), and Marchal to overcome Guerinia serratulce, Fab. (kermes 
of the pine, cypress, and acacia). Petroleum and its emulsions applied 
judiciously are capable of easily destroying the coccides. 

Use against Diptera. — Psila Rosa, Fabr. (carrot fly); Antho- 
myia Brassiemy Bouch4 (turnip fly). — Schoyen recommends 12 per 
cent emulsions to overcome these flies which do great damage. 

Use a^inst Acari. — Tetranychus telarius (red spider). — Kolhe 
^vises th^^se of an emulsion of 1 per cent of petroleum and 1 per 
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cent of soap, Fernald that of an emulsion containing quassia. 
Emulsions of 34 per cent containing a little suspended sulphur are 
also recommended. 

P}iyto^Ud(^s . — To destroy them action must be taken the moment 
they invade the buds, that is to say, at the moment the acari are 
grouped around these. This treatment is especially used in South 
America where acari cause frequent ravages. 

III. Petroleum Spirit. — Preparation. — Petroleum spirit is 
rectified petroleum, collecting by distilling the hydrocarbides boiling 
between 100“ and 150“ 0. (212-302“ P.), 

Action on Plants. — Petroleum spirit is regarded as less injurious 
to the tender parts of plants than petroleum oil ; applied by spraying 
on the plant it evaporates more rapidly and the plant does not re- 
main so long in contact with it. 

Action on Insects. — Petroleum spirit appears less active on 
insects than petroleum oil , and it must be used in larger doses than 
tWfe latter. Used in the soil, its radius of action is more extended, 
which renders it more apt to overcome underground insects. 

Use, — Alvood and Slingerland tried to replace petroleum oil 
emulsions by petroleum spirit, but they found the latter inferior. 
Mohr, on the other hand, reports the good services rendered against 
underground parasites hy the following emulsion : — 

Mix together 2^ lb. of oleic acid and 2^- lb. of ammonia, then add 
1 gallon of petroleum and 1 gallon of petroleum spirit. By an intimate 
mixture made by a spraying machine a stable emulsion of syrupy 
consistence is obtained. For the destruction of underground parasites, 
such as nematodes, larvae of melolonthides, noctua wire-worms, mole 
crickets, etc., 1 gallon of this emulsion is mixed with 20 gallons of 
water. The dilute emulsion contains about 4 per cent of petroleum, 
and behaves in the same way as the ordinary emulsions of soap and 
petroleum. To obtain complete destruction Mohr says it is not 
enough to spread the preparation in the soil ; holes must be pierced 
every 20 centimetres (8 inches), 30 centimetres (12 inches) in depth, 
and into which 20-30 cubic centimetres of emulsion, say up to a fluid 
ounce, are poured ; then the holes are plugged. 

Ceuihorhynchus sulcicollis, Gyl. (cabbage weevil).— Underground 
injections of diluted Mohr’s emulsion kill it, also the following: 
Otiorhynohm sulcatus (vine weevil) ; Molytes coronatus, L., weevil 
injurious to beets, because it perforates their leaves. 

Conchylis ambignella (cochylis of the vine).— Del Quercio advises 
an emulsion of 1 per cent petroleum and 1 per cent of soft soap. 
Caruso got excellent results by a bouillie of 2 per cent petroleum 
spirit, 3 per cent soft soap, and 0‘5 per cent alcohol. As for petroleum 
emulsions, this emulsion must be made ten times more concentrated, 
and diluted at the time of use by hot water. By applying this emul- 
sion on the caterpillars, Martini destroyed 94 per cent, whilst Dufour's 
pyrethnim bouillie only destroyed 79 per cent, and rubinia (wood tar) 
of 6 per cent strength only 73 per cent. 

Tingis Pin.#4)el Quercio describes the good effects of an 
emulsion of petroleum 1 per cent and soft soap 1 per cent. 
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larvffi by ^emulsions of petroleum spirit, or of darbon dlstilpbilld, So 
as not to btirt the vine, he begins the treatment at the time when this 
insect has already inya^ed the young grapes ; but it must be attacked 
before hatching on plants on which it feeds most willingly. A 
dight shake is given to the stock ; the larvae, which are already clinging 
to the vine, fall to the ground forthwith and the emulsion is then pro- 
jeoted on to the soil. To kill the perfect insect, an emulsion diluted to 
at least 2 per cent is projected on the fruit. * 

iia. Vaseline. — Action on Plants. — Vaseline is not harmless 
to plants as might be imagined. It acts injuriously like petroleum 
hydrocarbides. Shearer found that plants do not support with im- 
tpunity larger doses than 10 per cent. Goethe and Marchal found 
that vaseline used as an asphyxiating ointment on the cankers pro- 
duced by the woolly aphis is injurious to the plant. 

Action on Insects. — Like oils and fats in general, vaseline acts 
on insects as an asphyxiant ; it would appear at the same time^>lio 
exercise a toxic action analogous to that of petroleum on insects and 
their larv» ; contact with it or its emulsions diluted even to 10 per cent 
is deadly. 

Use. — ^Vaseline has been used to prepare the sulphuretted vaseline 
invented by Meunier in 1887, to overcome the phylloxera. Vaseline 
rapidly diminishes the evaporation of carbon disulphide in the soil, and 
prolongs its action. Vaseline forms emulsions with soapy water of 
the same strength as petroleum, and such emulsions are used in the 
same condition; they are especially used in England, Ward advises 
an emulsion of vaseline 0*6 per cent, soap 1*25 per cent, against all 
garden insects. . 

Anthomyia Beta (beet fly) ; Anthomyia antiqua, Meig. (onion fly) ; 
Anthomyia furcata, Boh4. (onion fly) ; Anthomyia ceparim (onion 
fly) ; Psila Bosa, Fabre (carrot fly). — Whitehead destroys these flies 
by an emulsion of vaseline 10 per cent, soft soap 0*25 per cent. It is 
used as a spray round the plant before the appearance of the fly. 

TJhrips cerealiim (thrips of cereals). — Shearer destroys these insects 
by spraying with emulsions of vaseline 7 per cent, soft soap 8 per cent. 

Aphides . — Plant lice are killed by an emulsion of vaseline 0*76-1 0 
per cent and soft soap 0’6-0*75 per cent (Whitehead) ; vaseline 
3*5 per cent and soft soap 7 per cent (Shearer). 

Coccides . — To kill cochineals%nd kermes emulsions of vaseline 
10-12 ^r cent, soft soap 8-10 per cent, must be used.' 

113. Acetylene,^ O^Hj. — Preparation. — Coal gas destroyed by 
sparking or incompletely burnt yields this unsaturated hydrocarbide. 
It is obtained commercially by decomposing with water acetylenic 
carbides, such as calcium .carbide. 

Ca02 -h 2 H 2 O — Ca(OH)2 *1* 

As the commercial carbide is always impure, there is formed in ad- 

1 Acetylene is like eoal-gae explosive when mixed with a certain amount of air. 
Jaaone storing calcium carbide must comply with the Home Office regolation^ 
S^Man<mt.-^a. 


dition 0-24-0-4 per cent, sulphuretted hydrogen 0‘7-0*9 per 

cent, pii^^htotted hydrogen 0‘018-0-032 per cent (Chuard).i 

PrepertJ^— Acetylene is a colourless gas with a slight alliaceous 
odour ; it" burns 'With a bright flame. One kilogram of calcium carbide 
disengages 300 litres of acetylene. 

Action on Plants. — Acetylene has no injurious action on plants.. 
Leoni found that the germinative capacity of peas and grain did not 
suffer from its contact. At a certain strength it must, however, act 
like coal ga,s, which is known to be injurious to plants. 

Action on Fungi. — Calcium carbide applied with the bellows, like 
sulphur, and projected on to the fungi moistened with water, appears 
to be injurious to them, but it only kills the fungi touched. Moreover, 
the action of acetylene on fungi is still badly understood. 

Action on Insects. — Placed in an atmosphere containing 10 per 
cent of acetylene insects die in twenty-four hours. Perfect insects and 
larvse of the pea weevil, Bruchus (Bruchus pisi, L.), hidden in the peas 
dft by the acetylene disengaged when they are enclosed with a small 
piece of calcium carbide in a closed space. 

Use, — Oidium Tttcker% Berk, (oidium of the vine). — Huchet was the 
first to try calcium carbide on the vine to, kill oidium. After moisteh- 
ing the diseased grapes with the spraying machine, finely pulverized 
calcium carbide was applied by a sulphur bellows. The effect pro- 
duced was decisive, and in spite of the great heat, neither the grapes 
nor the leaves suffered. Since then calcium carbide was tried, com- 
paratively, against sulphur imChampagne in the vineyards of Ohandon 
de feriailles, with the result that sulphur and calcium carbide cannot 
be used indifferently in the different phases of the disease. When a 
stock attacked by oidium has been tren.ted with sulphur, it may be 
taken for Ranted, if rain does not. intervene and if the weather is warm, 
that the vine has been protected n gainst the disease for a month at 
least. But tKe very great efficiency of sulphur when the disease is 
recent.is less whecL^ aUack is an old one. Calcium, carbide does not 
kill tho oidium except when it is in contact with the fungus, and, more- 
over, so that it can act the attacked grapes are moistened when the 
carbide^dust is projected on to them. Under such conditions, the 
action of the product is somewhat energetic on strongly attacked grapes. 
In similar circumstances the action of sjilphur would be less pro- 
nounced. The use of calcium carbide would not appear to be in- 
dicated except on grapes to overcome an old and intense attack of 
oidium, when the sulphurings havev not been numerous enough or 
when weather conditions have diminished the destructive capacity of 
sulphur. 

Guignardia Bidwelli, V. and R. (black rot of grapes).— -In the 
beginning of September, G. Bodies dusted with calcium carbide the 
tendrils of the still green grapes attacked with black rot. Some days 
after this treatment the fungus had disappeared. Held describes the 

*Chtjard and Ettli believing that pbosphnretted hydrogen may aid to a great ex- 
teat the inaBotioide adtion of calcium carbide, prepared calcium phosphide, CaiP^, 
’^hich is decomposed by wikter into lime and pbosphuretted hydrogen, so as to test it 
comparathrely agfuast oaloium carbide. 
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injurious action of the lime from acetylene factories used in place of 
ordinary lime to coat trunks of fruit trees. 

Destruction of Insects. — Melolonthides (cockchafers). — Seri- 
baux and Chuard recommend acetylene against the enemies of 
crops. They propose to, incorporate in the soil, preferably deep down, 
a sufficient quantity of calcium carbide in small pieces, which by the 
moisture of the soil would be decomposed into acetylene. This decom- 
position occurs slowly and gradually. An insecticide gas is formed 
capable of occupying a considerable volume of the soil treated. Weak 
doses in Giermany had no effect. Pieces of carbide of about 50 grammes, 
say If 02 ., buried 8 inches' down every metre is not enough, as 1 kilo- 
gram only yields 300 litres of gas (1 lb, yields 30 gallons). . 

Phylloxera vastatrix (phylloxera of the vine). — Chuard tried the 
cultural treatment of the vine against phylloxera by means of calcium 
carbide. His trials in the neighbourhood of Annecy show that vines 
treated with carbide exhibit a greater vitality and vigour than the 
neighbouring untreated stocks, and on examining several stripped stocls 
the phylloxera was absent. The process consisted in stripping the 
roots and adding 100 grammes, say 3| ola., of coarsely crushed carbide. 
Trials in Germany on the contrary proved that carbide is unable to 
overcome the phylloxera. The question is far from decided, and it is 
very possible that in carbide we possess an excellent insecticide capable 
of freeing crops from underground parasites. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CAEBON COMPOUNDS (conimwerf)— CHLOROFORM— CARBONIC OXIDE- 
METHYL ALCOHOL— ETHYL ALCOHOL— AMYLIC ALCOHOL— GLY- 
CERINE (TRI-HYDRIC ALCOHOL)— ETHER— MERCAPTAN— FORMIC 
ALDEHYDE— ACETIC ACID-OXALIC ACID. 

114. Chloroform, CHCI 3 . — Preparation. — Heat in a retort bleach- 
ing powder 10 lb., slaked lime 3 lb., ordinary alcohol 2 lb., water 6 
gallons. The reaction commences at 80^ C., and when the heat is lowered 
cintinues. Chloroform distils. The operation is stopped when O' 3 
gallons of liquid has been collected. The liquid separates into two 
layers, the heaviest of which is chloroform. 

Properties,— Chloroform is a colourless, very fluid liquid, with a 
sweet, pleasant odour, and a sharp, saccharine taste. It is only 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohols. Chloroform is 
a powerful caustic ; applied on the skin it irritates it to vesication 
and produces local ansesthesia ; its anaesthetic action is due to a 
muscular paralysis of the Ijeart. An atmosphere containing 4 per 
cent of chloroform is irrespirable. It is deadly at 8 per cent. 

Action on Plants. — Its action resembles that of ether. Coupin 
submitted seeds to the action of chloroform vapours, and found that 
the dry seeds did not suffer in an atmosphere saturated with chloro- 
form. It is quite otherwise with moist seeds, the protoplasm of which 
already shows some action. They are very sensitive to chloroform, and 
an atmosphere containing 0’037 per cent (3 ‘7 grammes) in 10 litres 
of air is deadly. Wheeler made different trials to disinfect seed-corn 
by the vapours of ammonia, for mol, and chloroform. He found grain 
stood the action of ammonia for twenty minutes, formol sixty minutes, 
and chloroform ten minutes, without losing their germinative capacity. 
Chloroform has a very peculiar action on the growth of plants, 
Mrs. Latham found that chloroform stimulated the growth up to a 
certain concentration and then slackened it. Kegel found on Elodea 
that the stimulating action of chloroform is only shown between 0*4 and 
0‘7 per cent, but that above or below these strengths growth is retarded. 

[Blooming by Chloroform. — Professor Johannsen, of Copen- 
hagen, has been chloroforming plants, and with marvellous results. 
He discovered that plaints treated with anaesthetics were stimulated 
into extraordinary growth. His method is this : — 

T rt li es of the valley, azaleas, lilacs, and other dormant plants are 
placed in an air-tight box, to the lid of which is aflflxed a small vessel 
filled with chloroform. This, being heavier than air, settles down and 
mingles with the plants. At the end of forty-eight hours the specimens 
are taken out and grown in the ordinary manner. 
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%(^ng ia^ti^Vay of fSioing or artifieial boat ia required. Lilacs 
bloom va&h two weeks of being chloroformed, and lilies of the 
valley are hardly so long in coming to maturity. — Added by Tbans- 

EiATOE.] 

Action of Chioroform Vapour on Spores. — Wheeler compared 
tJae action of fonmol, chloroform, ammonia, and carbon disulphide on 
the spores of Tilletia with the view of discovering a practical pro- 
cess for the disinfection of seed-corn by ahticryptt^mic vapours. He 
Eoujid that only the vapours of formol entirely, accomplished the end in 
new. Seed-corn is placed in a tube and the vapours of antioryptogamic 
mbstances are pa^^sed through it by aid of an air current. Wheeler 
in that way obtained the following results : — 

FABLE LXI . — Showing the Disinfectant Capacity of Anticrypiogamic Vapours 
on Seed-Corn. 


Kind of Vapour. 

Action. 

Diseased 

Ears^ 

Per Cent. 

Formol vapour . . 

15 minutes 

0-00 

Untreated . . . . . 

— 

1-35 

Ammonia vapour 

60 minutes 

0-19 

UntreaBed . . 

— 

0-48 

Carbon disulphide vapour 

21 minutes 

015 

Untreated 

— 

0-36 

Chloroform vapour 

10 minutes 

0*25 

Untreated 

• 

0-35 


Action on Insects. — Chloroform is poisonous to insects, its vapour 
kills them. 

Use. — Coupin advises that in the struggle against the insects in- 
festing granaries, carbon disulphide be replaced by chloroform which 
has the advantage when used on dry grain of not damaging it like 
carbon disulphide. , 

Coccides . — Beh found chloroform vapour acta very energetically 
against coccides. Coquillet who tried it against cochineal of the orange- 
tree and lemon-tree did not record perfect results. 

114a. Carbonic Oxide, CO. — Preparation. — This gas is formed 
on every occasion that there is incomplete combustion of carbon owing 
bo an insufficiency of air to form carbonic acid [to which it burns in air]. 

Properties, -Carbonic oxide is a poisonous gas. In doses of 4-5 
per cent in the air it causes the immediate death of animals. This 
action is explained by the^way it behaves to the haemoglobin of the 
blood. By the combination which it forms with the latter it annuls 
more or le8%jCompletely the property of the globules to fix oxygeuv 

Use.— &rbonic oxide is used to kill the chrysalis of the silk-worm ' 
by submitting the cocoons for eight hours to the action of this gas. 
UoquUlet also tried unsuccessfully to destroy cochineals by the use of 
khis gas. . 

Alcohols. -^The alcohols enter into the composition of many 
insectiddes because they are capable of mixing in all proportions with 
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water, aai maintain in solution therein *the inseothiiaes insoluble m” 

water. • '*. 

1 15. Methyl Alcohol, CH3OH.— Preparation.— MethVl alcohol 
or wood spirit is a product of the dry distillation of wood. 

PropertiM.— Methyl alcohol is a colourless mobile liquid which 
boils at ee-a” C. it dissolves most substances soluble in ordinary 
alcohol, such as essential oils and resins. Oxidizing agents convert 
it irst into fonnol ahd then into formic acid. [Highly inflammable,] 

Use. As a solvent in place of ordinary alcohol which it can re- 
place in aH insecticides with an efchylic alcohol basis. 

Phylloxera.^^vfo mixtures have been patented in Germany for 
the destruction of this louse. The H.E.P. 50772 claims a solution of 
turps and quassia in methyl alcohol, and D.RP. 47775 claims a solution 
of animal oil, colocynth, etc., in methyl alcohol. 

Galeruca luteoia (galeruca of the elm) ; Erymia nitida (diptera 
living on the elm). — It is recommended to destroy these by a mixture 
d water 100 gallons, tobacco juice 1 gallon, soft soap 10 Ib., methyl 
alcohol 1 gallon, carbonate of soda 2 lb. 

1 16. Ethyl Alcohol, CgH^OH. — Preparation. — By the action of 
yeast on saccharine solutions certain sugars are under such conditions 
converted into alcohol and carbonic acid. All that has to be done is 
to distil these liquids to obtain alcohol. Purification is effected by 
redistillation of the first distillate over lime. 

Properties. — Alcohol is a colourless limpid liquid with an intoxi- 
cating odour ; it dissolves in water in all proportions. Alcohol is a 
precious solvent not only of inorganic compounds lihe caustic alkalies, 
mineral acids, chlorides, and nitrates, but also of numerous organic 
compounds, such as essential oils, resins, camphors ; it also dissolves 
fatty bodies, but, with greater difficulty. Alcohol boils at 79-4‘" C. 

Action of Alcohol on Plants. — Sandsten examined the action 
of alcohol on the growth of plants in a nutritive fluid. Alcohol in 
solution of 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 20,000 does not affect the growth of 
young plants. of phaseolus, vicia, and maize. A 2 per cent solution is 
injurious, it excites the movements of the protoplasm and causes 
death. The vapours of alcohol may become prejudicial to the health 
of the plants if the atmosphere contains more than 1 in, 10,000 ; greater 
amounts stop growth and cause death. Hiltner found that whilst 
ordinary alcohol of 95 per cent strength injures seed, absolute alcohol 
on dry seeds has no injurious effect. Alcohol would appear, therefore, 
to act on seeds like ether and chloroform. 

Use ag:ainst Insects. — Disinfection of Flower 5 eed. — Hiltner 
recommends to wash with absolute alcohol. The seeds should be dry 
and thus without protoplasmic activity. 

Plant Llice. — Alcohol enters into the composition of many in- 
^cticides recommended against plant lice, but it is not so active as 
amyjio alcohol which Teplaces it with advantage in all these mixtures. 

Schizoneura Lanig&ray Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Linifere recom- 
mends a mixture of alcohol 30 oz., water 20 oz., potash 1 oz., applied 
by the brush on the colonies. In Germany this aphis is easily got rid 
0 ^ by drenchinff the colonies and the cankers which they produce, and 
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which protect them, with methylated spirit, which is then lighted. Eeh 
found that alcohol does not kill coccides after two hours’ action. 

117. Amylic Alcohol, CgHnOH. — Preparation. — Crude ordinary 
alcohol always contains a certain proportion of amylic alcohol, 
especially if from the fermentation of potatoes. Amylic alcohol results, 
from the secondary fermentation due to special ferments. 

Properties. — Crude amylic alcohol used in agriculture is a colour- 
less fluid with a sweetish smell which boils between ISQ*’ C. and 132" 
C. It is not perceptibly soluble in water, but it dissolves in ordinary 
alcohol.^ 

Action on Plants. — It is more poisonous to plants than ordinary 
alcohol. Mixtures of soft soap and amylic alcohol cannot always be 
used with impunity on plants without killing them (Fleischer). But 
this is greatly due to the action of the soft soap on the leaves and the 
young shoots of which a solution of 1‘32 per cent strength produces 
effects followed by death, and of which a solution of 0*66 per cent 
injures plant growth considerably. i 

Action on Insects. — Amylic alcohol alone is less poisonous than 
its mixtures with soft soap. It does not kill the caterpillar of the 
cochylis. These mixtures have, however, a very categoric action on 
solt-skinned insects, such as plant lice and caterpillars, and are of uni- 
versal use ; they have a better action than aqueous insecticides, because 
they soften the insects touched. Used alone on the cankers of apple- 
trees produced by the woolly aphis they destroy it. Spraying with a 
mixture of water and 15 per cent amyl alcohol has been used to re- 
move from meadows the laying females of the cockchafer. 

Use. — The greater part of the insecticides of commerce are mixtures 
of amylic alcohol, soft soap, and an insecticide substance, such as 
pyrethra powder, tobacco, etc. Only known insecticides need be 
quoted: “Nesslers,” “Aphidin,” “Antivermin,” “ Amylocarbol ” in 
Germany ; “ Knadolin ” in Switzerland ; Fichet’s insecticide in France 
recommended and recommendable for the destruction of plant lice and 
caterpillars. Their effects on these insects are indisputable'. The 
following are the compositions of some of these insecticides ; — 

TABLE LXn. — S blowing the Composition of Nessler's Insecticides. 


Soft soap , 

Lb. 

4 

Lb. 

30 

Lb. 

5 

Amyl alcohol . 

6 

32 

10 

Ordinary alcohol 

. 20 

— 

20 

Tobacco extract 

. 6 

— 

— 

Potassium sulphide . 

. — 

2 

— 

Water (in gallons) 

. 10 

10 

— 


Knadolin . — Soft soap 40 lb., amyl alcohol 60 lb., nitrobenzene 

^ Translator's Note . — Amylie alcohol is a most unpleasant substance to handle. 
A piece of canvas or an old straw hat coated with a varnish in which amyl alcohol 
has been used to dissolve the resin used in the manufacture of the varnish should 
drive off all insects from the neighbourhood. The least trace of amyl alcohol in the 
air caiwes coughing of a m(»t irritating nature, and an insecticide in which amyl 
adcohol has been used can readily be detected by this means. As the boiling-point 
of amyl alcohol is some 32*^ C. higher than that of water, it will readily be seen that- 
i^j^^tating^apcfnr is persistent if not permanent. 
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2 lb., xanthogenate of soda 1 lb. The following mixtures are also 
used as insecticides : — 

table LXIII .— Compontion of Mixed Arnyl Alcohol Insecticides. 


Green vitriol .... 

Lh. 

. 1 , 

Lb. 

Sulphate of alumina 


4 

Amyl alcohol .... 

. . .5 

5 

Water {in gallons) . 

. 10 

10 


An analogous insecticide is obtained thus : Dissolve 3 lb. of soft 
soap in 10 gallons of hot water, and add after cooling with constant 
stirring 6 lb. of ordinary alcohol, then 6 lb. of amyl alcohol ; before 
making the mixture the insecticides are incorporated in the alcohol if 
they are insoluble in water, and in the soapy solution if they are 
soluble in the alkaline liquid. These preparations keep perfectly ; 
when used they are diluted as circumstances may require. The 
deferent applications of these insecticides are detailed under Soap. 

ii8. Glycerine, CH^OHCHOHCH^H.— Preparation. — Gly- 
cerine is present in all natural fats chemically combined v;ith fatty 
acids. It is a by-product of soap manufacture. 

Use. — Glycerine is only mixed with insecticides and anticryptc- 
gamio solutions to increase their adherence to the leaves. It has been 
recommended chiefly by Mohr. 

1 1 8a. Ordinary Ether, C 2 H 5 . 0 . C 2 H 5 . — Definition. — Ordinary 
ether, erroneously termed suiphuric ether, is the oxide ofi ethyl. 

{Reparation. — To 7 parts of ordinary alcohol there is added, 
in the cold, 10 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid ; the mixture is 
heated in a flask to 140° C. and 95 per cent alcohol is allowed to drop 
therein so as to keep the temperature constant. In these conditions 
alcohol is converted almost entirely into ether and water. 

2G0H5OH = C2H5 . 0 . CgH, + H2O. 

Properties. — Ordinary ether is a very mobile liquid, volatile, and 
of a penetrating odour. It boils at 35*6° C. It dissolves in 10 parts of 
water. [Highly explosive.] 

Action on Plants. — An atmosphere saturated with ether vapour 
does not lower the germ i native capacity of dry seeds, but it only 
requires a small quantity, 3‘7 cubic centimetres per 10 litres of air 
(3*7 cubic inches per 10,000 cubic inches), to kill moist seeds. Ether 
favours the assimilation of the plant in an analogous manner to 
chloroform, but whilst it takes 0'5-0‘7 of the latter to stimulate this 
function, ether acts favourably in 5-6 per cent doses. This action 
disappears when the ether is lower or higher than the figures indicated 
(Latham). There is also a fixed dose to stimulate the respiratory 
functions. 

Use. — Conchy Us arnbignella, Hub. (cochylis of the vine) ; Eudemis 
hotrana (eudemis or tortrix of the grape). — Audebert used with 
success against the caterpillars of these two butterflies the following 
liquid : Ordinary ether 10 lb., essence of absynth 1-^ lb., ammoniate 
of copper 8 -^ |b., pure rosin 15 lb., carbonate of soda 15 lb., water 95 
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^lc»i8. To prepare this liquid disadWe the rogin and the^rbo&ate of 
soda in 6 gallons of water, boil until of a syrupy oonsistenoe, cool, 
reinoye the excess of liquid, redissolve in the necessary amount of 
water, add the ether and the essence of absynth, and when the mixture 
is homogeneous add the ammooiate of copper. The preparjition 
should form a iimped ^een liquid. This preparation is termed 
“ Bordelaise insecticide In 1902 more than 30 million stocks were 
treated with this insecticide, either by steeping the grapes or by a very 
fine jet. The amount consumed varies from 300-600 litres per 
hectare (26*4-52*8 gallons per acre). This preparation is recommended 
for the destruction of parasites in general, for it kills all caterpillars. 
Nobbe and Eichter found that ether could replace carbon disulphide 
in the disinfection of the soil. They obtained by the disinfection of 
the soil by an ether emulsion a yield of 4*5 per cent higher than that 
of the untreated plot, and they attribute this favourable result partly 
to the stimulating action of the small amounts of ether retained in, the 
soil. $ 

119. Mercaptan, G^HgSH. — Preparation. — By distilling sul- 
phovinate of soda on the water-bath in presence of potassium hydro- 
sulphide. 

Properties. — Mercaptan is a colourless liquid with a very un- 
pleasant alliaceous odour, boiling at 30” C. (86® F.) and slightly soluble 
in water. 

Use. — Mouillefert and Rommier tried mercaptan to exterminate 
the phylloxera ; 10 drops of mercaptan, in a l-litre flask killed the 
phylloxera in two days ; tried on the large scale, by distributing in six 
holes dug round the infested* stocks, a mixture of 12*5 cubic centimetres 
of mercaptan and 37*5 cubic centimetres of tar, the effect produced on 
the phylloxera was almost nil. 

130 . Formic Aldehyde, HCOH (Formol, Formaline).— Pre- 
paration. — By the oxidation of methyl alcohol vapours at a high tem- 
perature. It is manufactured commercially by the following process, 
due to Trillat. Methyl alcohol is heated in a copper jacketed pan. 
The vapours disengaged, mixed with air, are oxidized by passage over 
fragments of coke heated to a dull red. The products are afterwards 
rapidly abstracted by a vacuum at a more advanced stage of oxidation. 
The cpmmercial concentrated product contains 40-42 per cent of 
formic aldehyde. In medicine or agriculture this solution is called 
formol or formaline. Polymerized formol is also sold under the form 
of pastilles, which by heating disengage formol. 

Properties. — Formol possesses a strong sharp odour ; its vapour 
irritates mucous memlnranes, the conjunctive in particular. Formol 
is soluble in pure water up to 30 per cent, in presence of methyl alcohol 
up to 42 per cent. It has extremely remarkable antiseptic properties, 
much ^embling those of corrosive sublimate. Like the latter it acts 
on albumen and arrests, by its contact, the movements and growth 
of micro-organisms. 

Action of Formol on Plants. — Loew'has pointed out its Jioxic 
action on plants, but formol does not appear to have this action in the 
^ whi^ it is used to combat plant diseases. Utilised almost 
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exclusively; tQ jdisilifeok seed for sowing, it is especially from this point 
of view that it has been examined. Its vapours have almost the same 
action as its ^ute solutions. The action of 01-0*2 per cent solu-' 
tions of formic aldehyde (0*25-0 *5 of formaline) is hurtful both to 
cereal grains and leguminous seeds, for it retards germination (Kiuger, 
Arieti, Niger). Howeyer, beet seeds suffer less. iF. Bruning has 
examined the point, and got the following results with oats : — 

TABLE LXIV . — Showing Effect of Steeping Seed-Oats in Formol Solutions 
on Germination, 



• A. 

B. 






of Action 
in Minutes. 

Germinative 
Capacity, 
Per Gent. 

Germinative 
Faculty, 
Per Gent. 

Germinative 
Capacity, 
Per Cent. 

Germmative 
Faculty, 
Per Cent. 

5 

82 

98 

54 

99 

10 1 

1 77 

99 

79 

99 

30 

78 

99 

57 

99 

Untreated ' 

1 — 

— 

80 

9a 


A, seeds sown undried ; B, seed air-dried for twenty-four hours before 
sowing. These results show, that a 0*3 per cent solution of formic alde- 
hyde ( — 0*75 per cent of formol) does not act on the germinative faculty 
but solely on the germinative capacity ; it therefore only retards germi- 
nation without abolishing it. Cranefield has shown to what point the 
germinative capacity is diminished by treatment with formol, and has 
demonstrated the effect of the concentration of the formol bath (steep) 
on the latter. 


TABLE LXY. Showing Effect of Twenty MintUes' Steeping in Formol Solu- 
tions of Various Strengths on the Germinative Capacity of Seed-Corn. 
Water =,94*6 Per Cent. 


Formic 
Aldehyde, 
Per Cent. 

Equal to 
Formol, 
Per Cent. 

Germinative 
Capacity, 
Per Gent. 

Formic 
Aldehyde, 
Per Cent. 

Equal to 
Formol, 
Per Cent. 

Germinative 
Capacity, 
Per Gent. 

0-1 

0-25 

1 91*0 

0-2 

0-5 

74-0 

0-112 

0*28 

89*5 

0-252 

0-61 

73-0 

0-124 

0-31 

87*5 

0-5 

1-26 

31-0 

0-144 

0»36 

88-0 

1*0 

2-50 

12-0 

P‘164 

0-41 

88-6 

— 




Solutions of formol lower the germinative capacity of seeds the moro 
formic aldehyde they contain. The foEowing interesting table, givmg 
the re^t of two series of experiments, proves that the injurious actimx 
of forowd does not depend on the duration of the steep. 
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TABLE LXVI . — Showing Effect of Duration of Steep w Formal Solutions on 
GerminaHve Faculty of Seed-Com, ' 




Germinative 

Duration 
of Steep. 

j Disinfectmit. 

Faculty, 

\ 

A. 

B. 


20 mioates 

Solution of 0-25 per cent formol, 40 per cent j 

^ 85 1 

89 

1 hour 

1 0-25 „ 

92 

87 

2 hours' 

„ 0-25 

86-3 

89 

3 „ 

,, 0-25. ,, 

88 

98 

24 ,, 

i n 0-26 „ 

82 

78 

3 „ 

Pure water * . 

93 

90 

Untreated 


95 

92 


If the seed‘Corn so disinfected he sown oh the fields the effect ff 
the treatment is visible during the first stage of germination, but after 
thirty days there is no difference. A 0'l-0‘2 per cent solution of formic 
aldehyde, say 0'2-0‘5 per cent of 40 per cent formol, may he used 
with impunity to disinfect seed-corn. 

Action of Formol on Fungi. — The surprising properties of 
formol, its action on micro-organisms, were recognized and examined 
by Trillat. He determined that its bactericidal capacity equalled 
that of corrosive sublimate, and that its ^extremely diffusible vapours 
are endowed with the same antiseptic properties. He believes that 
its action results from its property of rendering albuminous matter 
insoluble ; formol acting on the protoplasm of the bacteria hardens 
it instantly, and they are thus unable to continue their evolution. 
Bardot agrees that formol acts in the same manner as on gelatine, 
on the envelopes of bacteria and on the spores of fungi and renders 
them unfit to discharge vital functions. It has, on the other hand, 
been seen that corrosive sublimate acts in a similar m^i.nner on al- 
buminous bodies. Numerous experiments made on different bacteria 
by Trillat, Berlice, Miquel, Aronson, Schmitt, Stahl, Wortmann, 
FayoUat, and others, show that a dose of 1 in 10,000 to 1 in 20,000 
of formol generally suffices to sterilize culture media and to render 
bacteria sterile; it takes at least 1 in 1000 of formol to kill them. 
Penicillium fungi and aspergillus algae behave similarly, according 
to, the experiments of Trillat. A solution of 1 in 10,000, or the 
ambient air containing 1 in 20,000, prevents the development of young 
spores. These are the doses of corrosive sublimate recommended by 
Hitchcock, Carleton, and Wuthrich as sufficient to prevent the ger- 
minatibn of the spores of. different parasitic fungi. The action of 
formol on the spores of cryptogam ic parasites ought, therefore, to be 
about the same as that of corrosive sublimate. Although the remark- 
able properties of formol were known since 1888, it was only in 1896 
that Geuther tried to use this product in agriculture, and after fortunate 
results recommended it for disinfecting seed-corn in place of hot water 
or blue vitrioL The experiments m^e with this end in view show 
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that the dose of 1 in 10,000, which stops the development of spores 
for some time, does not suffice to completely disinfect seed-corn, and 
to prevent fungi from subsequently attacking the plant. Hecke observed 
as regards the spores of Ustilago crameri, that they only remained 
inactive for six to eight days after the treatment, and that - the evolu- 
tion of the disease was only retarded, which delay is often sufficient 
to guarantee the young plant. The dose of 1 in 1000 suffices, on the 
other hand, to disinfect the seed completely. 

The following are, moreover, the results of different researches on 
this subject. 

Me Alpine has compared the action of blue vitriol, corrosive sublim- 
ate, and formol on the spores of Tilletia and obtained no infested ears (1) 
by immersion for one minute in a 2*4 per cent solution of blue vitriol ; 
(2) by immersion for three minutes in a 0*12 per cent solution of 
corrosive sublimate ; (3) by immersion for ten minutes in a solution of 
formic aldehyde 0'05 per cent (0*125 per cent of formaline), whilst the 
i^treated plot gave 95 per cent of rusty ears. These doses thus com- 
pletely disinfect seed-com. Moore made the following experiments 
on oats and obtained 

TABLE LXVII . — Showing Effect on Oat Crop of Steeping Seed-Gats in 
Solutions of Formol of Different Strength and for Ten Minutes up to One 
Sour, 


Duration 
of Steep. 

For^mol, 100 Per Cefit. 

Diseased 
Ears, 
Per Cent. 

10 minutes 

0*1 (1 lb. formaline in 40 gals, water) 

1 

20 „ 

0*1 { „ „ „ „ } 

0 

20 „ 

0*05 (1 ,, ,, 80 „ „ ) 

5 

40 

0*05 { ,, „ ,, „ ) 

4*3 

60 ,, 

0*025 {1 „ „ 160 „ „ ) 

20-0 


Hecke made the curious observation that it sufficed to wash the spores 
after treatment to redouble all their vigour. Spores of Ustilago crameri 
steeped fifteen minutes in a formol solution of 0*4 per cent and un- 
washed, did not germinate in thirty days, but they germinated normally 
in twelve days if washed after treatment. Treatment with formol 
even in large doses does not kill the spores if they are afterwards 
washed with water. The spores of Ustilago crameri are only killed by 
an immersion of one hour in a 1 per cent bath of formol or three hours 
in a 0*5 per cent bath of formol. To disinfect seed-corn and sufficiently 
retard the development of spores, an immersion of fifteen minutes in 
0*4 per cent of formol, of one hour in 0*2 per cent, and three hours in 
0*1 per cent suffices. 

Action of Formol on Insects.— Insects withstand formol better 
than fungi ; coccides are not killed by formol vapour after two days* 
action (Eeh). Solutions are without action on plant lice (Klein), on the 
caterpillars of coohylis (Lustner). 

Use. — Oosf^ora soahies^ Taxter (potato scab); Bhizoctinia Solani 



(potato^ot^ii rot Of th# atQtn of the potato) ; pyhyt^^horii in^tans, 
De !By. "^potato disease). — ^The spores c^ th^e fuixgi adhere to the ^ed 
potatoes and most (rften propagate the disease. To prevent this> the 
soil and the seed potatoes are disinfected by foiinol, and the results 
obtained were satisfaOtory. According to the experiments of Jones, 
Orton, Selby, and Arthur, disinfection by formol is as effective as by 
corrosive sublimate. The formol solutions recommended vaiy from 
0-33-0-4 per cent of formol, say 0-16-013 per cent of formic aldehyde. 
Steeping should last two hours. The following is a convenient method 
of working according to Bolfs and Woods : Immerse the uncut tubers 
for two hours in a bath consisting of 4 lb. of 40 per cent formol in 100 
gallons of water, dry them, .convey them to the held in disinfected 
sacks and plant them. Tubeuf, Jones, and Morse recommend the dis- 
infection of tubers by formol vapour generated by heating formaline 
pastilles in a closed space. Delacroix advises against BdciUus ^olana- 
ceChTum the disinfection of the soil by a 0*13 per cent solution of fornaol 
in the proportion of 10-12 litres (2*2-2*64 gallons) per square metre ai^il 
steeping the tubers for two hours in a solution of the same strength. 
Against Rhizoctinia of the asparagus disinfection of the soil with 60 
grammes (about 2 oz.) per square metre, d^otatoes so treated only 
gave 3 per cent of diseased stems, the untreated gave, on the contrary, 
40 per cent. 

Botrytis cifiBrecL (grey rot of the vine). — Tubeuf recommends formol 
vapour in a closed space against this fungus. It is possible that on the 
large scale formol solutions would act en^getically against this mould. 
If applied on grapes the moment the disease appears, the effect would, 
without doubt, be salutary, for Trillat has shown the energetic action 
of formol on the Penicilium mould, a closely allied species. 

Microsphara grossularia^ Wallr. (gooseberry blight). — Close records 
that a formol solution of 0*08-0 12 per cent gives as good results as 
potassium sulphide. It is necessary to begin the treatment as soon 
as the disease appears. 

Fusarium Dianthi, Pr. et Del. — Delacroix having found that formol 
vapours killed the chlamydospores of this fungus advised the disinfec- 
tion of the soil by formol to prevent this disease. 

Fusarium nov. sp., Bolley (flax disease). — Bolley obtained very good 
results by disinfecting the seed for sowing by unmersion in a formol 
solution of 0*5 per cent (0*2 per cent formic aldehyde). 

Tilletia and Ustilago (bunt and smut of grain crops).— The dbinfec- 
tipn of seed-oom by formol was invented by Geuther. It is now 
reoc^nized as for superior to the other methods. It results from 
numerous fofolB in this direction that 0*25 per cent formol solutions 
(0*1 per lii^t formic aldehyde) are strong enough and that fifteen 
immersion suffice. to disinfect the com- seed completely. .By 
tl^: hbEsCtment crops can be obtained "without any diseased ears. Hi 
Jb es^ntial not to wash the grain after treatment, for as Heoke has 
{fliown washing reimparts all their "vitality to the spores and thus totally 
effect of the treatment. The seed is dried £^ter ii^ersion 
r.0r plated immediately after simple draining and whilst still mpiBli* 
r; have examined the disinfection of corn-seed in ft 
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dosed spaw by formol vapour and obtained the same results as with 
solutions, but^ the ^rain must remain at least five hours in an atmos- 
phere containing formol. It sufSces to heat a tablet of formaline on 
a spirit lamp, and close in the space. B^ord compared the action 
of bouillie bordelaise made from 2 per cent of blue vitriol and 2 per 
cent of lime with that of a formaline solution of 0‘2-0-3 percent. The 
results showed the superiority of the formaline. * . 

table L%VllL— Showing the Results of Growing Oats from UndisinfeM 
Seed and from Seed Disinfected hy 2 Per Cent Bouillie Bordelaise^ and 
from Seed Disinfected by 0-2 Per Cent and 0-3 Per Cent Solutions of 
Formaline. 


Variety of Oats. 

Treatment. 

Healthy 

Ears. 

Diseased 

Ears. 

Mortgage Lifter . . . 

Nil 

249 

29 

j^noaster Price . 

,, 

365 

49 

Jlying Scotsman 

Bouillie bordelaise, 2 per cent 

392 

52 

Mortgage Lifter . . . 

298 

8 

Doncaster Price . . . ' 

»> ij 

822 

82 

Flying Scotsman . . ^ 

4 

t» »? 

295 

9 

Mortgage Lifter . 

Formaline, 0-2 per cent 

386 

0 

Doncaster Price . 

• » n 

1 265 

0 

Flying Scotsman 

Formaline, 0*3 per cent 

1 298 

0 

Mortgage Lifter . 

188 

0 

Doncaster Price . 

)) »i 

! 255 

0 

Flying Scotsman 

• It »t 

1 262 

0 


TABLE LXIX . — Showing the Results of Growing Oats from Undisinfected. 
Seed and from Seed Disinfected by 2 Per Cent Bouillie Bordelaise^ and 
from Seed Disinfected by 0*2 Per Cent and '0*3 Per Cent Solutions of 
Formaline. 


Variety of Oats. 

Treatment. 

Duration 
of Steep. 

Sound 

Ears. 

Diseased 

Ears. 

Doncaster Price 

Nil 

_ 

163 

142 


Bouillie bordelaise, 2 per cent 

5 minutes 

236 

98 

n M 

10 „ 

175 

100 


Formaline, 0*3 per cent 

5 „ 

291 

0 


10 M 

386 

0 

n *i 

»l if 

30 „ 

326 

0 


These results were submitted to a regular control in Canada, and 
found exact. Bedford considers that an immersion of five minutes in 
a formaline solution of 0*3 per cent suffices to guarantee crops com- 
pletely against rust diseases. The seed is sown immediately after 
steeping. Selby recommends steeping seed -wheat infested with TilUtia 
spores first in water, then to remove the floating ones, then draw off 
the water and replace by a 0*2 per cent of formaline. Bolley advises 
a mixture of formol and corrosive sublimate as indisputably superior 
to all other disinfectants. It would always give good results, 

21 
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UstUago crameri (smut of millet). — Hecke examined the effect of 
different disinfectants on the spores of this smut. , Millet being very 
sensitive to hot water, the latter cannot be recommended as treatment ; 
disinfection by formol in 0*1 per cent solution is therefore of great im- 
portance. 


TABLE LXX. — S%owing the Effect of Solutions of Formaline, Corrosive Sub- 
limate, Oil of Vitriol, Blue Vitriol on the Germinative Capacity of Millet 
Seed and the Spores of Ustilago crameri. 



s 

o 


Effect on Seed. 

Spoi'cs Germinated. 

Treatment. 

s 

Duration 
of Action. 

Di'finitive 
Germination , 
Per Gent. 

1 

1 

1 

b Ah 

After 

One Day. 

0 

1 


Formaline 

0*25 

i 2| hours 

81-5 

89 

mi . 

Nil 

Some 


0-25 

i 6 „ 

74-0 

88 



mi 


[ 0-5 

n >. 

72-5 

8? 



,, 

Corrosive sublimate 

0-5 

I 6 „ 

67 

84*5 




;0-l 

30 minutes 

69 

88 




Sulphuric acii \ . ' 

0-2 

,30 „ : 

14 hours 

69 

88 

A few 

Great 

number 

Great 

number 

0-5 

79 

83 

Blue vitriol . 

0*5 

u „ 

75-5 

, 88*5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 1 

Untreated 



74 

89 

Great 

number 

Great 

number 

Great 

number 


To show the good effect of formol as a disinfectant, Hecke sub- 
mitted a portion of seed millet to various treatments, and only collected 
for sowing the very rusty seed which floated. In these conditions he 
obtained in the open field the following result : — 


TABLE LXXI . — Showing the Effect of Certain Disinfecting Fluids on the 
Crop Produced f rom the Busty Seed-Corn which Floats on the Fluid. 


Treatment. 

Strength, 
Per Cent. 

Duration 
of Steep. 

Number of 
Diseased Ears. 

Diseased Ears, 
Per Cent. 

Sulphuric acid . 

0-6 

14 hours 

' 898 

81-6 

Blue vitriol 

0-5 


54 

4-9 

Formaline . 

0*5] 

„ 

11 

. 1-0 

Untreated . 

— 


1100 

“ j 


Hecke after many trials, which need not be discussed, believed in 
the efficiency of formol as a disinfectant for seed millet and in its 
i^nperiority to the usual disinfectant if the grains are steeped for fifteen 
iminutes in 0*5 per cent solution of formaline, or for one hour in 0*25 
,per cent solution of formaline, or for three hours in 0*125 per cent solu- 
tion of formaline. 
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UstUago Panici miliacei behaves like Ustilago cramerL' 

UiVoysUs CepulcBy Frost (onion smut). — -Selby made experiments 
to overcome this disease, and it was chiefly by formol and lime that 
he diminished it by introducing these products in the soil at the time 
when the onion is sown. 

TABijE LXXll. Showing the Ac ’ion of Fot'mol and lAitig aiid Mixtw'es th^veof 
on Onion Rust. 


Trea.ment. 

Bust Found. 

Increase of 
Onion Crop, 
Per Cent. 

Quicklime, 33 bushels per acre 

Much 

32*3 

„ 66 

Formaline solution, 0*375 per cent . 

A little 

1 65*2 

Very little 

1 113 

0*75 „ 

Qu‘Lcklime, 120 bushels per acre . . I 

„ 66 bushels per acre ) 

Formaline solution, 0-375 per cent | 

lofiuitesiiaal 

1 119 

Nil 

i xr t 1 

120*6 

N.l 

132-8 


The quantity of formaline of 0 375 per cent and of 0'75 per cent 
which is used varies from 4675*6540 litres per hectare (411 gallons 
per acre to 575-4 gallons per acre). The lime is regularly incorporated 
with the soil ; before sowing the onions the formaline 4s*run mechani- 
cally on to the seeds whilst the latter are being sown by the drilling 
machine. * 

Practical Method of Disinfecting Seed-Corn. — An 88-gallon vat 
is filled with water and about 1 quarter gallon of 40 per cent formol 
added. Two bags containing ^ cwt. of the grain to be disinfected are 
then placed therein. A man for fifteen minutes unceasingly turns the 
bags in the liquid in such a way that each bag comes in contact with 
the formol. The sacks are raised and allowed to drain on two bars laid 
over a low vat placed alongside the big vat. The grain is then placed 
on the floor of a heated spot and dried at a temperature not above 30° 
C. (86® F.), shovelling them until dry. By this method 4 metric tons 
of grain may be disinfected in a day with three vats and a floor of 20 
square metres (24 square yards). Needless to say, drying may be done 
in the open air and in the sun when a proper space is not at disposal. 

I2I. Acetic Acid, CH^COHO.— Preparatien, — Acetic acid results 
from the oxidation of ethyl alcohol. The acetification of the alcohol 
is due to its oxidation, under the influence of an aerobic ferment, 
niycoderma aceti, or mother of vinegar, and the oxygen of the air. It 
is prepared commercially by letting wine flow slowly into casks filled 
with wood shavings “ sown with my coderm a, and traversed from 
below upwards by a slight current of air. The alcohol oxidizes rapidly 
at 30° C. Acetic acid is also a product of the distillation of wood. 

Properties. — Acetic acid is a colourless liquid soluble in water and 
alcohol, and boiling at 118° G. Vinegar, which only contains about 10 
per cent of acetic acid, is used to preserve fruit.^ 

^ Translator's Note. — The author here refers no doubt to the wine vinegar of 
France ; the peroditage in British mait vinegar is often less than half that given here. 
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Action on Funi^l and their Spores.^ — Fungi spores are very sensi-^ 
tive to acetic acid (Wuthrich), Dilute acetic acid (0*06 per cent) still 
destroys the zoospores of Phytophthora infestans, De By., and acts very 
unfavourably on the germination of the conidi a of Peronospora viiicoia, 
De By. The spores of ^7s^'^^a^o car bo do not germinate after steeping 
in acid of 0*06 p^r cent-; the uredospores of Pucdnia graminis, although 
very sensitive to a solution of 0*06 per cent, are only destroyed by acid 
of 0*6 per cent. The latter results agree -with those obtained by 
Hitchcock and Carleton on Pucdnia coronata. These spores do not 
germinate after steeping in acid of 0*1 per cent. 

Use. — Coryneum Beyerinchii (gum of trees with stoned fruits, 
Nectria ditissima), — Muller advises to overcome the gum of fruit 
trees by the following treatment. After having removed the bark, 
scraped and planed the wound with the knife, a rag, drenched with 
50 per cent acetic acid, is introduced into the wound and covered 
with a layer of grafting mastic. 

123. Oxalic Acid, COOH.COOH. — Preparation. — By oxidizing 
wood sawdust mixed with a concentrated alkaline solution and heated 
to SSO"" C. (482® F.) in wrought-iron cylinders. The mass obtained is 
treated with water, and milk of lime added. Oxalate of lime is pre- 
cipitated and collected on a filter. The precipitate is decomposed by 
dilute sulphuric acid, filtered, and the solution evaporated to crystal- 
lizing point. 

Properties. — Oxalic acid forms white crystals soluble in 10 parts 
of water at 20'* C. and in alcohol. 

Action on Fungi. — The effect of oxalic acid on the spores of fungi 
has been examined by Wuthrich. This acid behaves very like acetic acid. 
The conidia of Peronospora viticola^ De By., and of Phytophthora infes- 
tanSy do not germinate in an oxalic acid solution of 0*063 per cent ; the 
movements of the zoospores of this latter fungus are arrested, as well 
as their germination, by a 0*0063 per cent, solution. The spores of 
Ustilago car do behave like the conidia of Peronospora; however, the 
uredospores of Puccinia graminis are more resistant and. are not killed 
by a 0*63 per cent solution. 

Use. — Nectria ditissima, Tul. (canker of the pear-tree). — Ouvray 
advises the use of oxalic acid to overcome the canker of fruit trees. 
Clean the wound with a grafting knife, remove everything which is 
torn or destroyed, then rub the wound several times with sorrel or 
, oxalic acid, then cover the wound with mastic or tallow to keep out 
the air. 

,Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Oxalic acid appears 
to be a specific against this aphis, for many scientific observers, such 
as, Tasohenberg, Goethe, and Montillot, boast its good effects. It is as 
energetic as Nessler’s insecticide. A solution of 1-1*6 per cent pure 
or mixed vrith a little soft soap, is used with the brush on the colonies 
df woolly aphis, for the first time in autumn after the ripening of the 
fruit, a second time eight to ten days later, and a third time in the 
gprin^;^ / 



CHAPTER XX. 

CARBON COMPOUNDS (continued)— OILS AND FATS— SOAP^HARD SOAP 
—SOFT SOAP-WHALE OIL SOAP— FISH OIL SOAP. 

123. Natural Fats. — Preparation. — Oils and fats are chemical 
compounds of glycerine and fatty acids. They are found, in nature, 
both in plants and in animals. They are extracted either by hot 
or cold pressure between plates, or heated millstones, or by an 
appropriate solvent — ether, carbon disulphide, chloroform, benzine, 
petroleum spirit, etc. 

Properties. — Oils are insoluble in water ; they oxidize in the air, 
resinifying in so doing. 

Colza oil, extracted from seeds of Brassica campestris—D. = 0*913 
at 15° 0., solidifies at 6*2° 0. 

Poppy oil, extracted from seeds of Papaver somnif&rum — D, = 0*925, 
congeals at 19“ C. 

Olive oil, obtained by ho*t crushing of ripe olives — D. = 0*919 at 
12“ C., congeals above 0“ C. 

Linseed oil, extracted from the seeds of Linum usito/tissimuin, has a 
density of 0*939 at 12° C. 

Whale oil, extracted from certain organs of the whale — D. = 0*927, 
concretes at 0° C. 

Action on Plants. — Vegetable respiration being carried on in the . 
leaves, these organs should remain in contact with the air so that they 
may fulfil their physiological functions. The application of oil on the 
leaves is therefore injurious to the plant. The pure oils themselves, 
applied uniformly on the trunk of a tree, have an injurious effect 
on the health of the plant. Mouillefert found, in fact, that young 
vines are killed if the greater part of their roots are covered with 
oil. 

Action on Insects. — Although the action of oil on insects is 
mechanical, they are as efficient as poisonous insecticides. The oil 
penetrates everywhere, and by invading the respiratory organs 
asphyxiates the insects. Eggs covered with a layer of oil also die, 
because the exchange of gases through the membrane of the egg can 
no longer be carried on. 

Use. — Oils are used in the pure state or as emulsions with pure 
or soapy water. The emulsions are prepared like emulsions of 
petroleum with water. 

Silpka opaca (beet carrion beetle). — Brocchi overcomes the 
lavages of this insec i in the North by an emulsion of soft soap 1 lb.,, 
rape oil or popfy oil 16 lb., water 84 lb. Fouquier d'Herouel describes 
^ V (326) 
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its good effects when sprayed on and between the plants io be pro- 
tected. One workman treats a hectare (2J acres) in nine hours. 

Aktviana linearis, Steph, — This parasite i’s overcome in the same 
way as the beet silph. 

Conchylis ambignella, Hubn. (cochylis of the vine). — Roy advises 
to asphyxiate th'e caterpillars of this butterfly by dropping one to two 
drops of colza oil in each of ihe silky nests. Muth describes the ex- 
cellent results obtained against these caterpillars at the Oppenheim 
School of 'Viticulture by the use. of olive, sesame, and colza oils. The 
lantern traps ' in use in Switzerland, for trapping butterflies at night, 
are surrounded with a plate which contains a bird-lime consisting 
of white pitch 10 ib., linseed oil 5 lb., olive oil 6 lb., turps 5 lb. 
Debray advises to bark the tree with the Sabate glove, and then to 
coat them with oil extracted from sulphuretted colza oil cakes [? by 
carbon disulphide]. It takes 1 litre of oil for twenty stocks. 

Caterpillars and Eggs of Lepidoptera . — Oils and their emulsions 
with soapy water are, in general, of indisputable efiBciency on caterpill J's 
and eggs, and are employed in many cases. Saunier recommends an 
emulsion prepared in tbe following way : Dissolve 2 grammes of 
carbonate of soda in 1 litre of water, and then add 30 grammes of 
linseed oil ; stir until formation of a homogeneous emulsion. The 
nests of the caterpillars are sprayed by a hand syringe or by a spraying 
machine. The eggs deposited on the surface of the branches are de- 
stroyed by coating with the pure oil. 

Formica (ants). — Oil emulsions are tsed to destroy ants : Oil 30 
lb., carbonate of soda 5 lb., in 100 gallons of water, or better still, 
olive oil alone. ' It is especially* used to destroy the ants which climb 
along the branches and trunks of trees (Taschenberg). 

^yllotalpa vulgaris (mole cricket). — Ratzeburg in 1847 advised 
to inject oil into the tunnels of the mole cricket and to sprinkle with 
water. Before the preparation of the beds, whilst the bed is bare, the 
tunnel openings are inspected and a few drops of oil run into each, 
then water from a water-can. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Mouille- 
fert has shown that colza, poppy, olive, and nut oils kill the phylloxera 
by contact with the greatest of ease. Their use cannot, however, be 
adopted on the large scale, as they kill the plant too readily. 

Pollier’s process (1872) against phylloxera, which consisted in 
coating the stems with an emulsion of whale oil and petroleum, did 
•not give satisfactory results. 

’Aphides (green lice). — To kill the eggs of these green lice deposited 
in lichens along the trunk or on the end of branches it suffices, accord- 
ing to Taschenberg, to rub these spots with oil. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Oils are especially 
used to destroy this aphis,' as they easily penetrate its wool and 
asphyxiate it. The oil should only be applied to small surfaces, nodes, 
cankers, holes. Muhlberg advises to coat the cankers with fish oil, 
with burning oil, or a mixture of burning oil and petroleum. Muhlers 
advises to brush the hotbeds of infection with oil or fat, and to repeat 
t^. treatment every fifteen days. Cirbert advises to r^b the infested 
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places with a rag dipped in olive oil. Oil is currently used in Italy 
against this aphis. Weiss advises to cut out the cankers and to treat 
them with insecticides, and then to cover the wounds with oil paint, 
which kills by asphyxia any aphis which might escape, and which 
protects the wounds very efficiently. Henri advises to drench the 
swellings on the trunk and the branches with a mixture prepared in 
the following manner : Crush together alum 5 oz., sal ammoniac 5 oz., 
and mix with sulphuric acid 3 oz., colza oil 100 oz. (all avoirdupois)^ 
According to Kraft, it suffices to plug the wounds produced by the 
woolly aphis with a mastic made by mixing plaster of paris and 
linse^ oil. Ouvray recommends as an excellent medium for destroy- 
ing the woolly aphis, burning oil, in which 5 lb. of naphthalene has 
been incorporated per 10 gallons. At the fall of the leaf the diseased 
apple-trees are brushed, the nodosities cut off, and coated with the 
naphthalinated oil, taking care not to touch the btids. In March or 
April the tree is again inspected, and if need be, the spots recently 
iivaded are plugged with the naphthalinated oil, applied by the brush. 

Coccides (cochineals). — Cochineals, kermes, etc., may be killed in 
the same way as the woolly aphis, by oils and their emulsions with soap, 
or with petroleum. It is only to be feared that the too large surfaces, 
which it is often necessary to cover, may render the treatment injuri- 
ous to the plant. This drawback disappears, according to Eeh, if the 
oils are used as emulsions with soap or petroleum. Excellent results 
are got, according to him, with an emulsion of soft soap 20 lb., vege- 
table oil 15 lb., petroleum J.0 lb., water 6 gallons. In America the 
San Jose louse is overcome with whale oil and fish oil. 

Lepus cuniculus, L. (rabbit) ; Lepus eurbpfsios, L. (hare). — Putrid 
fish or animal oil protects crops and fruit trees. The bottom of the 
tree may be coated, or the property surrounded by a fence consisting 
of three cords dipped in this stinking oil, placed 8 inches from each 
other. The commercial preparations known as “ Lapintine,’’ “ Pemo- 
line,” “ Picrofoetidine,'’ consist of these oils. The leporides fear this 
strong smell, much resembling the smell of its natural enemies, the 
ferret, the martin, and the fox. 

124. Soaps are salts formed by the combination of a base with the 
fatty acids present in oils and fats. All vegetable and animal oils and 
fats yield soap with alkalies, and with metallic oxides generally. Their 
physical properties depend chiefly on the base used. Soaps made 
from alkaline metallic oxides are alone soluble in distilled water ; those 
made from the oxides of other metals, lime or copper soap, for example^ 
are, on the contrary, insoluble in water. Amongst soaps made from 
alkalies, hard soda soaps must be differentiated from soft potash soaps. 

Preparation. — 1. Ha/rd Soaps —They consist generally of the 
soda salts of margarie, [palmitic], stearic, and oleic acids ; Marseilles 8C»p 
is the type of this sort. It is made by saponifying vegetable oils 
caustic soda. Glycerine is formed along with the soap, and is elimi- 
nated in the mother liquor. In a large wrought -iron pan caustic soda 
lye of 10° B. is heated, and the oil to be saponified run in gradually. 
When the hulk is combined, the saponification is finished by adding lye 
of 20° B. Bailing is continued until the whole is homogeneous. Th^ 
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soap ia th^n separated from i^ter by adding weak salted lye. ; The 
soap which floats is separated 4rom; the mother liquor. Af^ com- 
plete boiling in fresh salt lye, the preparation of the soap is finished. 

2. Soft Soaps , — They consist of the potash salts of the most diyerse 
fatty acids, for all oils are used in their preparation. ■ 

(а) Whale Cfll Soap . — ^The salt of doegiic acid of whale oil. This 
soap is gelatinous, and but slightly soluble in water. 

(б) Fish Oil Soaps . — The oils obtained by boiling decomposing 
herrings and other sea fish are much used in America for the prepara- 
tion of soap intended to be used against parasitic fungi. Sixty pounds 
of caustic potash are boiled in 100 gallons of rain water, and 19 gallons 
of cod oil or herring oil. After two hours’ boiling, the so^p is finished. 
The soaps obtained are semi-solid. 

(c) Black Soap, Green Soap . — These have a very analogous com- 
position, they are the ordinary soft or potassic soaps. These soaps 
gelatinous aud soft, containing a great excess of lye and almost all the 
glycerine. They are thus very caustic, and act like feeble alkalies. 
'They are obtained by boiling caustic potash chiefly with linseed, colza, 
and hemp-seed oil soap. The solutions are evaporated to a suitable 
•cousistency. American arboriculturists prepare a cheap and efi&oient 
■soap by boiling together in 10 gallons of water, 12 lb. of lard, and 
12 lb. of carbonate of potash. During boiling a milk of lime contain- 
ing 5 per cent lime is added. Before using it to coat trees 1 part of 
it is diluted with 2 parts of hot water. The bark of the trees 
covered with this soap always remains finb and smooth. 

Insecticide Preparations. — Soap strengthens the action of certain 
insecticides. It is thus often mixed with the most diverse organic ‘ 
insecticides to form preparations capable of drenching the insects and 
bringing the poisons in contact with them better than aqueous solu- 
tions do. Soap emulsions are made with petroleum, benzine, 
carbon disulphide, and mixtures with ethyl alcohol, amyl alcohol, and 
quassia. 

Composition and Preparation of a Few Insecticides. — 1. 

Macerate in water for twenty-four hours 1^ lb. of quassia ; boil and 
mix the extract with 2-^ lb. of soft soap in 10 gallons water (Taschen- 
berg). 

2. Pour 2 gallons of boiling water bn 3 lb, of quassia chips, 
macemte twenty-four hours, add 5 lb. of soft soap in 2 gallons water. . 

3. Emulsify 1 lb. of soft soap in 20 gallons water with 1 lb. carbon 
disulphide.. 

Emulsify 1 lb. of soft soap in 20 gallons water with 1 lb. petroleum. 

5. Emulsify 1 lb. of soft soap in 20 gallons water, 1 lb. carbon 
disulphide, and 1 lb. petroleum. 

6. Bmjilsify 6 lb. amyl alcohol, 5 lb. of a concentrated alcohol solu- 
tmn of soap, 10 lb. of carbon disulphide, and 5 lb. of petroleum, in 100 
gallons jiater, 

; * ^niulsions Nos. 3 to 6 have been used with success at the 
' ^Jyfopatbological Institute of Pisa. 

^ Dissolve 3 lb. of soft soap in rain water, add 6 lb. of amyl 

:iiad6ohol, and make up to 10 gallons with rain water 
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8. Dissolve 5 lb. of soft soap in gallons of v^ater, add thereto 
<2 ga31(^8 of ordinary 90 per cent ^cohol and 1 gallon of amylic * 
alcohol; 

9. Infuse 3 Ib. of tobacco for some time in 5 lb. of amyl alcohol, 
and^ lb. of ordinary alcohol ; add a solution of 4 lb. of soft soap, then 
make the whole up to 10 gallons (Muhlberg). 

These emulsions cannot be further dwelt upon here, each one will 
be described under the heading of the insecticide with which it is 
mixed. 

Action of Soap on Plants.— Soaps are more injurious to trees the 
more caustic alkali and alkaline carbonates they contain. Solutions 
of Marseilles, soap (hard soap) are less injurious than soft soap ; the 
latter becomes injurious, according to plant treated, from 0-66 per cent ; 
it is dangerous to flowers from 1*32-2*5 per cent, for soapy sprayings 
prevent them from producing fruits ; finally, it attacks the skin of stone 
fruit, and injures the leaves when tender. Used in winter of great 
. strength (18-24 per cent) soap renders the trees sterile ; this is not the 
case wjth 6-12 per cent solutions, except for the peach. Mixtures of 
soap and, alcohol are slightly more injurious than aqueous solutions of 
soap, and when concentrated may kill the tree, but it is more especi- 
ally mixtures containing tobacco which are dangerous and should be 
used with care. 

Action on Insects. — Soap in solution acts energetically on soft- 
skinned insects and their larvae. A 2 per cent solution acts on cater- 
pillars, larvae of wire- worms, *efcc. Strong solutions of soap also act on 
protected insects, such as the cochineals. Marl at t found that, used 
on trees in winter, a 24 per cent solution of ordinary white soap killed 
more than 97 per cent of the San Jos5 louse ; an 18 per cent solution 
killed more than 95 per cent ; a 12 per cent solution more than 90 
per cent ; a 6 per cent solution more than 20 per cent ; and a 
3 per cent solution more than 10 per cent. Fish oil soaps are less 
energetic. An 18 per cent solution only kills 50-75 per cent ; and a 
12 per cent solution only 20 per cent. Whale oil soap solutions of 
20-30 per cent kill 90-100 per cent of San Jos6 louse. In these 
mixtures soap whilst an insecticide, generally only acts by bringing the 
parasites in better contact with the insecticide and by increasing its 
adherence. 

Use. — To dissolve the soap, or dilute preparations containing soap, 
it is well only to use rain or distilled water, to prevent the lime of 
ordinary water from precipitating lime soaps, which encrust the spray- 
ing machines. 

Cryptogamic Diseases. — Sphcerotheca pannosa (rose mildew), — 
To overcome this fungus use a 2 per cent solution of soft soap-(Vesque). 

Mildew of Phlox Drwminondii and of Verbenas, — Halsted and 
Kelsey overcome this disease by a solution of 3 lb. of rosin [? soap] in 
10 gallons of water. The plants were sprayed twenty-six times from 
27 November to 1 April. The action of an emulsion of petroleum 
3 gallons, rosin soap 2 lb., water 100 gallons, was much more efficient, 
•even when diluted three times further. 

Insects.— dispar ^ Bostrichus dispar (the apple bark 
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beetle). — To destroy eggs of this insect deposited on the trunk of fruit 
trees and branches a 25 per cent solution of soft soap is used in 
Canada. * 

Oryctes nasicornis, L. (rhinoceros). — To destroy larvae, water soil 
around stem with 2-3 per cent solution of soft soap (Targioni-Tozaetti). 

Elaterides (Wire-worms). — The larvae are killed by 2-3 per cent 
solutions of soft soap. 

Phoeo tribus liminaris (Harris). — Attacks bark of peach-trees in 
Canada, To overcome it use a soft soap solution to which the con- 
sistency of a thick oil has been given by carbonate of soda in strong 
solution (Fletcher). 

Silpha opaca (beet carrion beetle). — To overcome this insect 
use a mixture of equal parts of amyl alcohol and soft soap, diluted to 
produce 1-2 per cent solutions of soap, which must be sprayed on the 
beets. 

Crioceris Asparagi (the asparagus beetle). — The larvm which live 
on the surface of the leaves of the asparagus is killed by Nessleis 
insecticide (formula 7) without injuring the plant. Sprayings, if need ' 
be, are repeated in the summer. 

Pieris EapcBy L. (small white cabbage butterfly) ; Pieris BrassiccB 
(large white cabbage butterfly). — Aivood advises to kill these cater- 
pillars injurious to cabbage by spraying the cabbage with 6 per cent 
solutions of soft soap, 

Gastropacha neustria (the lackey or barred tree lackey moth). — 
The caterpillars which shelter at night in a nest of gauze, which they 
spin, are dislodged by soap solutions and killed ‘afterwards by various 
methods. 

Conchy Us amhignella^ Hubn. (cochylis of the vine) ; Eudemis 
botrana {toriris. of the grape).— Soft soap is an excellent product for 
destroying the caterpillar of the cochylis. In 1896 a circular of the 
Italian Minister of Agriculture recommends the use against cochylis 
of pure soft soap solutions, say mixtures of soft soap and alcohol, or 
of soft soap and benzene. A 3 per cent solution • suffices (Del 
Quercio) ; 2 per cent, according to Passerini. Dufour recommends 
a soft soap solution, with which a little tobacco juice has been in- 
corporated. In the laboratory this solution, concentrated to 10 per 
cent, kills all caterpillars, but it is too strong to be used on the vine. 
On the latter a solution stronger than 4-5 per cent of soap must not 
be used. According to Petrobelli treatment with soft soap has, how- 
■ever, a deadly effect on the flowers and the grapes. When the 
sprayings are abundant a coating forms on the grape, which ends by 
burning the skin ; when there is little liquid a drop accumulates 
at the lower part of each fruit, which, in concentrating, attacks the 
skin, which tears at that spot. Petrobelli likewise accuses this in- 
secticide. of giving a bad taste to the wine. 

Syponomeuta malinella, Zell, (small ermine moth of the apple). — 
'NessleFB insecticide is used to combat the caterpillar of this butterfly 
bicl in its silky nest. 

jahca vulgaris, Latr. (mole cricket). — Corot kills the mole 
thus : Before tilling the soil it is well rake^ to render the 
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gurface clean and neat ; the earth is then beaten, watering it if need 
be. During the night the mole crickets dig new tunnels, which are 
seen the next morning. The fresh tunnels are opened with the finger 
and tepid soapy water poured in from a watering-can. 

Formica (ants). — Soap is used against ants infesting trees. 

Eriocampa adumbrata, Kl. (saw-ily of the slu^worm or slimy 
caterpillar). — Nessler’s insecticide (formula 7, p. 328) is an excellent 
medium to kill the slimy caterpillar. 

Blissm leucopteris, Say. — This bug, injurious to gramineae, is 
destroyed by spraying with soap solutions (Quaintahce). 

Phyllobiv/S oblongus (eoleoptera injurious to the pear). — Horfer, 
recommends abundant spraying with a 1 per cent solution of soap. 

Aphida, (plant lice). — To destroy green lice in general Ducloux 
recommends two bouillies: (1) Soft soap 5 lb., tar 15 lb., water 2 
gallons ; (2) Tobacco extract 2-3 gallons ; soft soap 5-10 lb., methyl 
alcohol 1 gallon, carbonate of soda 5 lb., water 100 gallons. 

• Aphis Papaveris.— Killed by a few sprayings with 5 per cent soap 
solution (Noel). 

Aphis Boscg^ L. (rose aphis).- — Green lice, as well as all unprotected 
lice, are readily destroyed by pure soap solutions and insecticide mix- 
tures with a soap basis. Not being covered with a protective down 
like the woolly aphis, and living on the surface of the plant organs 
from which they draw their nourishment, they are far more accessible 
to insecticides, and resist them less. The solutions should be diluted 
so that neither the soap nor •the insecticide injure the foliage. Solu- 
tions of 2 per cent of soap produce the desired effect. Lowe considers 
that 1*5 per cent of whale oil soap is better than all the other methods, 
if used as a spray, as soon as the lice appear on the young leaves. 
As winter treatment to kill the eggs or the adults in their refuge, a 
50 per cent solution of soft soap may be used, according to Taschen- 
berg. Many mixtures are recommended to replace solutions of pure 
soap ; those consisting of quassia and tobacco, and diluted with water 
so as to contain 1*5-2 per cent of soap, vide supra. Delacroix recom- 
mends 1 lb. of carbonate of soda, 2 lb. of soft soap, in 10 gallons of 
water. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausmann (woolly aphis). — Soft soap is used 
alone and incorporated with insecticides to kill the woolly aphis be- 
cause it penetrates the down of white wax which protects the adult 
and allows the insecticide to act by contact. The U.S.A. Agricultural 
Department recommends a 6 per cent solution of soft soap. Muhlberg 
records the bad result obtained with a 7 per cent solution of soft soap, 
whilst Goethe found a 5 per cent solution very efficient. The season 
when the soap solutions are used evidently exercises an important in- 
fluence that explains the different results obtained with the same 
product, for it is asserted that the young larvae not coated with down, 
hatched in November or December, are very sensitive to insecticides, 
whilst the adults, owing to the agglomerations which they form, often 
escape the action of the most energetic insecticides. It is thus well 
to choose the most propitious time for treatment, November and 
December, that time they may be successfully destroyed by 
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solutions of 3*3*5 por cent of whale oil, a dose which Has no action 
on ^ults. Mixtures of soap and insecticides have a more decide^ and 
radical action, but they also^must be applied at the time when the deli- 
cate larvsD issues from the winter egg. This moment vanes with the 
different plant lice to such an extent that the time of treatment paust 
be varied accor<i5ng to the species which it is desired to exterminate. 
One of the most energetic insecticides, and also the least injuribus to 
trees, is that recommended by Nessler, consisting of soft soap, ethyl, and 
amyl alcohol : Dissolve 5 lb. of soft soap in 6| gallons of rain water, 
add, after cooling, 2 gallons of ordinary 90 per cent plcohol 4hd 1 
'gallon of amyl alcohol. A mixture of 3 lb. of soft soap and 6 lb. of 
amyl alcohol in 10 gallons of water acts similarly. These insecticides 
are applied by the brush, such as they are, in winter during the 
hatching of the eggs, on all the nodosities and cankers produced 
by this aphis. It is well to prune the tree and to clean the trunk and 
the large branches before treatment; then the whole tree is sprayed 
with a solution diluted with an equal part of rain water. Summfr 
treatment with this insecticide is not sufficient to kill the adult. 
Sorauer recommends a mixture of 50 oz. of soft soap, 2 oz. of carbon 
disulphide, and 6-J gallons of water. Muhlberg recommends a mixture 
with tobacco : 3 lb. of tobacco, 5 lb. of amyl alcohol, 2 lb. of ordinary 
alcohol (formula 9, p. 329). If this last preparation infallibly kills the 
louse it also injures the buds and the leaves, especially when growing, 
whilst mixtures of alcohol and soap of equal strength have not this 
drawback., 

Coecides (cochineals). — All cochineals are exterminated like the 
Aspidiotus pernidosus, Comstock (San Jos4 louse). Cochineals with a 
protective shield resist soap solutions, even concentrated, and insecticide 
mixtures containing soap, better than plant lice. As with the woolly 
aphis, it is best to attack the larvae at the moment they are hatched, 
and when they issue from the protective shell of the dead mother. 
Pure soap solutions used against the San Jos^ louse some days before 
the fall of the leaf and a little before flowering, in the spring, were 
found quite satisfactory by Marlatt and Smith.' As already seen the 
former obtained with a 24 per cent solution more than 97 per cent of 
dead cochineals. Smith, with whale oil soap of 20-30 per cent, up to 
100 per cent of killed ; with 20 per cent of white soap, strengthened by 
a little carbonate of potash, 85 per cent. Whale oil soap is the most 
energetic of all; it is now considered as a specific against cochineals. 
'A tepid solution of soap applied on the young larvae in spring kills them. 
(He experimented on the cochineal of the rose laurel.) A hot solution 
was us^ with success by Fyank and Kruger. It is necessary to repeat 
this last treatment until the cochineals are exterminated. Unfortun- 
ately the soap solution to be effective must be applied of such a strength 
that it always injures the tree. Winter treatment with 18-30 per 
cent of soap always diminishes the blossom ; flowering often does not 
occur at all ; the peach is peculiarly sensitive thereto. This drawback 
may be avoided, according to Alvood, if the treatment be only applied 
in spring, after the formation of the fruit-buds and at the time of their 

failing ; they are then not so sensitive to the action oi soap. Smith 

■■ ' 
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found -that a 5 per cent solution of whale oil sbap was quite sufficient to : 
kill the larvae of all species of cochineals, whilst the young and the 
adults' still resist. , Bitkema !^s believes that cochineals can only be 
exterminated by destroying the larvae. With dilute solutions applied 
even in summer on the trunks, the drawbacks resulting from the use 
of concentrated solutions are obviated. Solutions o| soap and amyl 
alcohol, those which contain insecticides, are all usedior the destruction 
of cochineal; they behave like solutfons of pure soap but act in weaker 
solutions. 

- Thrip$ cerealmm (thrips of grain crops). — Quaintance advises 
spraying withtO'5 per cent solution of whale oil soap. 

Tetranchus telarim (red spider). — Stone, Femauld, and Waugh 
recommend a mixture of sulphur and soapy water to destroy thus 
acarus. 



CHAPTER XXL 


CARBON COMPOUNDS PRODUCTS OF THE AROMATIC 

. SERIES-*BEN210L-C0AL TAR-WOOD TAR— NAPHTHALENE. 

125. Ben2ene, OgHg. —Preparation. — Benzene or benzol is ex- 
tracted from the tar from the distillation of coal. The products of the 
distillation are separated by fractional distillation. 

Properties. — Benzene is a colourless, mobile liquid with a peculiar 
odour, boiling at 80'’ C. ; its density is 0*880 at 20^^ C. Benzene is 
soluble in alcohol and carbon disulphide; it is insoluble in water. 
It dissolves fats and various resins. Absorbed by man, it produce%a 
rather dangerous drunkenness. As an injection it produces rapid 
anesthesia followed by cramp. 

Action on Plants. — Pure benzene has a corrosive action on 
plants ; a drop placed on a cabbage leaf makes a hole there in a few 
days. Blazek examined the action of benzene vapours on the living 
vegetable cell and found an abnormal division of the nucleus, generally 
into four without membranous separations. Nemec found the same 
degeneration of the cells of Vicia fahia^hj ^ 1 per cent solution of 
blue vitriol. When cells so modified by the vapour of benzene are 
placed in a pure atmosphere, the division disappears and the cell be- 
comes normal. The action of benzene would thus appear to be 
unfavourable to the normal evolution of the plant, but this action is 
only fleeting and disappears with the cause which produced it. Ben- 
zene as a proposed substitute for carbon disulphide has the great 
advantage over the latter of being less injurious to the plant and its 
roots. The maximum dose borne by a vine in a 4-litre pot is 20 cubic 
centimetres emulsified with 20 cubic centimetres water. Trials on 
haricots and weeds show that benzene does not kill plants except in 
comparatively large doses. Beans stand, as a maximum dose, up to 
10 cubic centimetres per 2 litres of earth (10 in 2000) ; weeds only 
have the edges of their leaves dried when ^ gramme of benzene is in- 
corporated per litre of earth in the soil. 

Action on insects. — Benzene kills insects by contact and by its 
vapours. Mouillefert examined its action on phylloxera and found 
that dipped in benzene the phylloxera and its eggs were killed in five 
minutes. 

Use. — It has been proposed to substitute benzene for carbon di- 
sulphide against the larvse of the lamellicoms, although the experi- 
ments of Mouillefert, in 1876, had shown that it was incapable of 
fulfilling this role against the phylloxera. It has, compared with 
carbon disulphide, the triple advantage of (1) cheapness ; (2) diffus- 
ing more slowly in the soil when it is used with the pal injector ; (3) of 
being much less injurious to the roots of plants. In spite of its 
■■ f (334) * 
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properties it does not replace carbon disulphide, except in isolated 
cases, and it can never render the same services as the latter. Its 
preponderating advantage over carbon disulphide is that it has a more 
prolonged action, especially in warm, dry weather. Benzene is also 
used in emulsions against aerial parasites, either pure or mixed with 
other insecticides. Debray records the good effect of emulsion con- 
sisting of benzene 2 Ib., ordinary alcohol | lb., soft soap 3 lb., in 10 
gallons of water ; and a solution naphthalene in 8 parts of benzene. 

Melolontha vulgaris, L. (cockchafer). — The benzene from gas- 
works destroys the white-worm. Mohr advised its use as far back 
as 1893. Ritzema Bos records the good results obtained by treating 
fields in Holland, Tasehenberg those obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Trieste, and Croisette-Desnoyers in pine plantations. Injections 
of benzene into the soil are made by the pal injector, like those of 
carbon disulphide. The nature of the soil, as well as the season, 
decides the number of holes and their depth. Thus holes are made of 
8pl0 inches intervals in light soil and 6-8 inches in heavy soils; the 
larvae of the cockchafer living, according to the season, at different 
depths, the depth of the holes with the pal must be varied with the 
position occupied in the soil by the white- worm. The depth varies 
from 12-28 inches. The precautions to take are described under 
carbon disulphide. The amount of benzene to use per hole is 5 cubic 
centimetres. Fields of lupines only receive one injection per square 
metre. In pine plantations Croisette recommends to make injections 
every 70 centimetres (say 28 inches), and two to three injections a year, 
The results obtained in young plantations which suffer much from white- 
worm are perfect, and the treatment in no way injures the trees. Ben- 
zene has often given favourable results where carbon disulphide has 
failed. These doses sufficient to overcome the lamellicorns never 
injure the plant. 

Cetonia stictica . — Ritzema Bos and G. Staes advise to destroy it 
to inject 5 cubic centimetres into dunghills every 8 inches by the pal 
injector. The benzene destroys the larvae. 

Elaterides (wire-worms). — Ritzema Bos found that wire-worms, 
the larvae of the elaterides, resist benzene injections. 

Othiorhynchus sulcatus (vine weevil). — Benzine has been recom- 
mended by Mohr in sprayings round the stocks with the view of 
destroying the larv® of this weevil. Ritzema Bos regards it as inert 
in this instance. 

Ceutorhynchus sulcicoUus (cabbage weevil).— Mohr advises to com- 
bat it with benzene. As soon as the plants have five leaves, holes are 
made 8 inches around the plant, 8-12 inches in depth, and 5 cubic 
centimetres of benzene run into them and the holes closed up forthwith. 
The adult insect may also be exterminated by spraying with a soapy 
water emulsion of benzine. 

Molytes coronatus (carrot weevil). — To destroy larvae which attack 
fleshy part of carrot, Mohr makes round holes round young carrot 4 
inches deep, into which he pours 5 c.c. of benzol and fills up at once, 

Saperda carcharias, L. [Saperde chagrinde ). — To destroy the cater- 
pillars in their burrows, chloroform, turps, and benzene are used. 
Benzene is piilferable. • De la Blanch^re operates thus: By means 



of a gouge 1 oentimetee (| inoli) in diamefeor Jbie^ Woirto 
and enlarges each hole, which is hidden in the fold^ of the bark 
wad under the mcfes of the lichens, but the presence of which is re- 
vealed by detritus resembling moist sawdust. He cuts the edges 
neatly, and quickly introduces into the hole a small hook, by means of 
which he draws out the detritus which blocks up the entrance to the 
burrows. The orifice being cleaned and in perfect communication with 
the burrows, the workman introduces, by means of a small needle, 
taking care not to press them, two or three plugs of cotton previously 
steeped in benzene. He forthwith closes the hole by means of a plug 
of rather stiff Eoman cement, which he applies with a small trowel 
in such a way as only to penetrate into the hole to a small depth and 
to cover the edges with several centimetres of cement. The latter 
hardens rapidly and the hole is hermetically closed. The benzene in 
volatilizing fills the burrows with its vapours and asphyxiates all the 
creatures living therein. When the button which forms round the 
wound has repulsed the cement, the odour still suffices to keep off 
insects until the wood recloses of its own accord. An inspection eve^ 
fortnight after applying this process assures the destructioh of all the 
generation of the preceding year. The trees so freed do not suffer from 
the treatment, heal rapidly, and regain their vigour. 

CossUfS iigniperda, L. (the goat moth). — The process described for 
exterminating the larvae of the Saperdas may be successfully used for 
that of the Cossus. To prevent the females from laying their eggs on 
the trunk, Trnelle advises to coat it with a concentrated solution of 
green vitriol, or with a mixture of cow-dung and clay. 

Zeuzera Aesculi (the wood leopard moth, horse chestnut Zeiizera) ; 
Trochylium apiform^i L. — The caterpillars of these two butterflies 
are combated like the larvae of the Saperdas. 

Agrotis segetum (the common dart moth). — According to Ktzema 
Bos, the grey- worm is exterminated by benzene in the same way as 
the white- worm and with full success. The caterpillars of an aUied 
species, Agrotis valUgera, very injurious to pine-trees, are exterminated 
in the same way. 

Conchylis ambignella, Hubn. (cochylis of the vine) ; Mudemis 
hotrana, &luff. (eudemis or tortrix of the vine). — The Italian Minister 
of Agriculture recommends .an emulsion of soft soap 3 per cent, alcohol 
0*5 per cent, benzene l’5-2 per cent. Debray obtained good results 
with this emulsion, 

(Grisette de la Vigne, Margotte). — Benzene 
emula^l^ are used as sprays, according to Pratigeon, for the destruction 
of iihe:Wv8B of this bug at the time when they are still on the charlock 
and groundsel at the foot of the stems. The adults are thus prevented 
from getting on the vines. 

Tipula oUracea (crane-fly, known in England as gaffer longlegs 

in Scotland as daddy longlegs). — The larvae, injurious as much to 

K of strawberries as to saMs and spinach, may be destroyed 
w injections of benzene into the soil. It suffices that the 
he 1 centimetre from the plant, that they do not hurt it. 
j Pyri (tiger beetle of the pear-tree). — ^According to Taschen* 



berg ilitf Oftr^ an emulsion of 1 per cent benzene end 1 per cent soft T 
soap is Iwst way to destroy the tiger beetle and the least injurious ■ 
to the pear-tree. 

Ptiidina/ria Vitis, Cocctis Vitis (vine scale, vine cochineal), Tar^ni- 
Tozzetti (phylloxera of the vine). — Benzene destroys^all the phylloxera 
on the roots of the vine in pot, but has proved itself inefficient on the 
large-scale according to Mouillefert. A stock stripped received | litre 
of benzene emulsified in 10 litres of water the greater part of the phyl- 
loxera were destroyed it is true, but the roots at a great depth still bore 
numerous living lice. Benzene cannot therefore, it would appear, 
replace carbon disulphide. 

126, Tar,— Tar is the liquid product which results from the dry 
distillation of coal and numerous organic bodies. Its nature varies 
with the raw material which gave it birtb, but it is always oily, viscous, 
of a dark colour, and empyreumatic odour. Tar is insoluble in water. 

1 . Coal Tar . — Coal tar is a by-product of gas manufacture. It 
cyiSists of a mixture of some fifty organic compounds, amongst which 
are benzene, toluene, naphthalene, and phenols. It is a black viscous 
liqui^. 

2. Wood Tar . — Wood tar is obtained by the dry distillation of wood. 

It is a by-product in the manufacture of pyroligneous acid and wood 
charcoal, also in the distillation of pines after the extraction of the 
turpentine. When it is desired to obtain tar chiefly, the distillation is 
slackened and 18 per cent of tar may be obtained in that way. The 
nature of the tar varies with the nature of the wood and the method of 
extraction used. Tar obtained by carbonizing wood has neither the 
same ooinposition nor the same appearance as that obtained by distilla- 
tion. The first is black and approaches coal tar ; it contains a large 
amount of naphthalene. The second is pale, almost viscous, and con- 
tains paraffin. The composition of wood tar is thus more complex 
than that of coal tar. It contains benzene, toluene, styrolene, naphtha- 
lene, phenols, guaiacols, creosote, and other aromatic compounds. Tar 
is us^ in- human therapeutics as an antiparasitic agent. 

Action of Tar on Plants. — Tar is a substance comparatively 
harmless to the tree. Used such as it is on restricted surfaces of the 
bark of a tree — for example, as a circular ring to prevent the access of 
insects or to cover wounds — it is without action on the growth and does 
not injure the tree.^ Tar does not kill the cells which it penetrates, but 
it preserves them from decomposition so that neighbouring cells may 
grow and develop normally. The cellular layer which is penetrated by 
the tar only measures 1-2 millimetres in summer. It is therefore 
better to apply tar to wounds in winter. It has been found that tar, 
after remaining seventy day s on the tree had not been entrained by the 
sap, and had not penetrated further than at the time of application. 
Hovirever, Sorauer and Von Tuboeuf remarked that tar must not be 
abuled on fresh wounds or on young trees, for in their opinion it is . 
only old wounds and old trees which stand tar with impunity. Bobert 

1 TrmMor^s This is no doubt true as regards old trees, but tar should, 

not be appU^lo young trees with tender bark. . 

22 
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found, however, that far from injuring the trees, the layer of tar, if it be 
not too thick, may act as a tonic to the wound and favour cicatrization 
and thus enable it to cover itself with fresh bark. Boiteau observed 
on stocks treated with tar rather grave disorder at the beginning of 
growth : a delay in the latter and chlorotic vine leaves which disappear 
later on. Sajo has observed that tar, especially wood tar, is injurious 
■to dormant eyes. According to Berl^se and Fleischer, solutions of tat 
in alkali diluted with water are injurious to the leaves above 5, per cent. 
Sprayings should never be done during flowering nor before the fruit 
has formed. 

Action on Insects. — Tar is insecticidal by contact, but its action 
is not intense, and it requires strong doses to kill insects. In strong 
■doses it kills the eggs of butterflies ; in solution in caustic alkalies con- 
taining 2-4 per cent of tar it kills insects with soft skins, such as lice 
:and caterpillars ; from 1-5 per cent it kills Orthopteray Hymenoptera, 
Lepidoptera, and Diptera (Berl^se). The larvse of the saw-flies are 
killed by 5 per cent emulsions (Sonnino). 

Use. — ^Bituminous shale was used by the Greeks to keep off insects. 
In our days tar is used as it is to destroy the mass of butterfly eggs, 
and to form around the trunk an impassable barrier, and a trap to 
apterous insects and their larvae, which are obliged either to descend the 
tree to continue their metamorphosis in the soil or to ascend the tree 
along the trunk after their transformation into a perfect insect. The 
bouillies obtained by mixing tar, more especially wood tar, with caustic 
alkali, alkaline carbonates, or with soft soaps, are used in spraying in- 
sects with a soft skin. A preparation, sold^under the name of ' ‘ Bubinia,” 
and greatly used, is prepared by boiling 50 parts of wood tar with 60 
parts of caustic soda, 30'’ B. This preparation is soluble in distilled 
water with a red coloration ; it should be diluted with rain water. Tar 
bouillies are also made containing blue vitriol, naphthalene, and lime. 
Howard recommends a bouilUe of blue vitriol and tar, obtained by 
: stirring energetically 6-^ lb. of coal tar with 5 gallons of boiling water 
into which there is poured when the emulsion is complete, and after 
removing the blackish froth, a solution of 12 lb. of blue vitriol in 5 
..gallons of water. Tetard recommends an emulsion with petroleum 
and carbolic acid made thus : Heat 6 gallons of tar ; remove from the 
fire and add while stirring 3 litres of petroleum and 10 litres of 
- carbolic acid. Balbiani recommends a mixture of coal tar, naphthalene, 
and lime prepared thus : Dissolve 3 lb. of naphthalene in 2 lb, of coal 
-tar, and pour the mixture into 100 lb. of lime slaked with a little water. 
-After intimately mixing these substances they are gradually thinned 
by adding 40 gallons of water. Eathay recommends an analogous 
bouillie containing 4 lb. of coal tar, 12 lb. of naphthalene, and 24 lb. of 
lime in 6 gallons. “ Pitteliene ” used in Italy is a mixture of oil and tar. 

Use to Destroy Weeds, — One of the most efficient methods to free 
paths and roads from weeds consists in watering them with an emulsion 
. of equal parts of water and tar. The weeds do not grow again for two 
years. But it has the disadvantage of being as dear as hoeing and of 
browning for some time the spots treated. However, it is expeditious 
jand kills earth-worms at the same time. 
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Use against Fungi. — Spharotheca pannosa, Wallr. (mildew of the 
rose). — Bel Quercia and Baroni found that rose mildew was destroyed 
by coal-tar bouillies. They advise for this purpose to spray before 
flowering with a bouillie consisting of lb. of carbonate of soda and 
lb. coal tar in 10 gallons of water. The bouillie injures the colour of 
the roses because it is alkaline. Martini prefers a lyuilUe consisting 
of wood tar dissolved in soda lye lb., blue Vitriol 1 lb., quicklime 
1 lb., in 10 gallons of water. 

A7ianas (cane-sugar disease). — This fungus is propagated chiefly 
by the .cuttings. By coating the sections with carbolized tar, Went 
overcame this disease, preventively, better than by cupric bouillie. 

Nectrid ditissi^na, Tul. (canker of the pear-tree and apple-tree). — 
The cankers of fruit trees, whether caused by the woolly aphis or by 
‘the nectria fungus, are overcome and cured when the tree is not too 
much infested by completely excising them, and covering the wounds 
by a mixture of wood tar and pulverized wood charcoal, or by a mix- 
ture of 1 part of coal tar and 4 parts of pulverized slate, or even 
by a thin layer of hot tar. The tar prevents contact with the air, kills 
the germs of cryptogamic disease, and stimulates the growth of the cells 
of the epidermis so'that cicatrization is accelerated and large decorti- 
cated surfaces become covered with healthy bark in the course of the 
year. 

Eot of Cuttings . — It has been found that tarring the ends of cuttings 
prevents their rotting in the soil. This effect is especially noticeable 
when bouillie bordelaise is combined with the tar by dipping the end 
to be buried first into the bouillie and then into the tar. 

PolypoTUs igniarius^ Fries (false tinder). — To prevent its ravages 
care must be taken to cover with a layer of tepid tar all the wounds 
produced on trees by lopping, hail, the sun, woolly aphis. If the hoods 
of the polyporus show on a branch, this spot must be deeply excised 
to destroy the greater part of the mycelium, and the whole covered 
with tar. Hollow trees may be filled with sawdust impregnated with 
wood tar, and the openings plugged with clay or mastic. That pre- 
vents the internal decomposition from pursuing its course, for the 
fungus must have contact with air for its development. 

Slug’s, — The ring of coal tar, ^-| inch wide, is quite sufficient to 
prevent snails and slugs from crawling along the trunks of trees and to 
avoid their ravages (Pastre). 

Use on Insects —MaHontha vulgaris, L. (cockchafer).— Eaze- 
burg remarked in 1847 that the cockchafer had a great repulsion for 
tar. He recommended to protect plants against their attacks to bury 
in the hole, dug for planting, a rag steeped in tar. Weny found that 
Balbiani’s mixture, consisting of tar, naphthalene, and lime, eradicates 
the white-worm of the vine, and Landisch points out that it suffices to 
insert, at certain intervals, and at a depth of 10 inches, pegs dipped in 
tar to protect a crop threatened by the white-worm. 

Valgus hemipterus . — A small sitoma, the larvse of which rapidly 
destroy the props and posts of enclosures, 'by nibbling the underground 
part even when tarred. To preserve them, they must be treated thus : 
The props and posts are coated in the underground portion with a 



\kSfik Uy€flt>)Of white lead ground in oil. Powdered sandstono iB dusted 
over this layer» tuad idlowed to dry completely. A coat of tir is then 
given and the props mserted. The wobd is thus nnaitaokable, and is 
preserved for a long time. 

Bruchus Pisi (pea weevil). — ^Fleischer recommends to spread the 
peas on a sieve and to distribute thereon an emulsion of 1 pint of tar 
in 2^ gallons of water, and to stir the peas well. 

Otiorhynchus populefi (weevil injurious to the vine). — Balbiahi’s 
mixture is recommended by Sajo to eradicate this weevil. 

Scolytm rugulosm, Koch.— Scolytus very injurious to apple-trees. 
Bauer recommends to cover with tar the parts of the trunk infested. 

Anoxia villosa. — The larv® of this insect are injurious to the 
Magnolia grandiflora. Camerlings obtains good results by excavating 
a pit around these trees 32 inches wide by 10 inches deep, Snd 
watering these pits with 30 litres (6-6 gallons) of an emulsion of 3 per 
cent of ** Pitteleine”. The pits are filled with earth in twenty days. 

Galeruca calmariensis (galeruca of the elm). — The most simple 
way to destroy these larvae is to seize the moment, at the end of Julf 
or beginning of August, when the adult larvae descend along the trunk 
to be converted into a grub in the soil. At this time a ring 4-8 inches 
wide is painted round the trunk near the bottom. The larvae which 
descend remain glued to this layer of tar. To destroy those which 
have let themselves fall, and which are buried in the ground, the soil 
round the tree is watered with gas liquor from the gas-works. 
Kunckel recommends a bouillie made by making 5 lb. of tar and 1 lb. 
of soft soap into a paste, and thinning this preparation with 9*4 gallons 
' of water. This bouillie is used to spread on the leaves. 

Haltica Oleracea (the garden altise, the altise of cruciferous plants). 
— These altises entirely nibble the seedling turnips, cabbages, and rapes, 
and other cruciferous seedlings, especially during hot and dry periods 
when, the fields are despoiled of their crops. At that time a very efficaci- 
ous method consists in spreading dry wood sawdust steeps in tar. 
The earth fleas are driven off by the smell of the tar ; 2 lb. of tar per 
100 lb. of sawdust are used (Bouvier). 

Locusta (locusts). — To destroy these on the large scale a 5-10 
per cent solution of rubinia is used (Petrobello). 

Pieris Brassicce (white cabbage butterfly). — grubs are killed 
by a 2 per cent solution of rubinia (BerlBse). 

Ocneria dispa/Tt L. (bombyx dispar, gipsy moth, zig-zag) ; Cnetho- 
. campa j^ocessionm (processionary bombyx of the oak). — The eggs of 
these bombyces are killed by tar ; a layer of tar is spread on the ag- 
glomerationskof the eggs. Debray advises to use a mixture of 4 gallons 
of tar and 1 gallon of petroleum. Jacobi found the tar more effective 
than the petroleum. Td kill the caterpillars in their nests Sonnino 
sprays with a 5 per cent solution. Pissot recommends to drench the 
nests with a mixture of 10 parts of tar and 100 parts of water. 
<Berl5se finds it better to use an emulsion of 2 per cent of “ Pitteleine 

Bombyx pini (the pine-tree lappet moth). — Ratzeburg advises, so 
as to glue them on their passage along the trunk, to draw a ring on 
Ihe^ b^k at the right times, 52 inches from the ground and ^-9^ 



uich6$^ i)& ^meter. The scales of bark are ' removed from this spoi, 
and it is thea coated 'w^th tar. A little grease is often added> or birdHme 
made by heating linseed oil. The caterpillars which touch the tar die 
in a few days. 1. 

Cheimatobia hrumata, L. (the winter moth)-. — De la- Blanch^re 
finds the best way to overcome this moth is to prevent the female from 
clknbing along the trunk of the trees to lay jts eggs. With this end 
in view the trunk is scraped ^a little above the surface of the soil, and 
this ring is coated with tar or with a mixture of equal parts of tar and 
fish oil. To protect young trees sensitive to tar a band of paper or 
cardboard is fixed around the trunk and coated with this sticky sub- 
stance. The paper must fit well round the trunk. These rings 
should be made from the end of September to the end of December, 
and renewed from time to time if necessary — every three days if made 
with pure tar ; at greater intervals if they consist of different sticky 
substances. Unfortunately, these last preparations are less harmless 
than tar to the health of the tree. Leroux advises to shake the tree 
by sharp blows, which causes the females to fall. These to reascend 
the tree encounter the obstacle' of a fresh layer of tar. The females 
hatched prematurely are thus reached. C. de Labonfon advises from 
20 October to 20 November to surround the trunks of apple-trees and 
pear-trees, about 3 feet from the ground, with a piece of course stuff 
held by a hook and steeped in coal tar. The eggs deposited below the 
ring by the females, pressed to lay, ai'e destroyed by scraping or by 
liming. ’ 

GraphoUtha Woeberiana (tinea of stone fruit). To overcome this * 
tinea, the trunk is scraped and a slight layer of tar applied. If the 
operation be done in season it will prevent the female from laying its 
eggs on. the trunk. 

Hyponomeuta malinella (small ermine moth of apple-tree).-— To 
destroy these caterpillars Taschenberg advises a 5 per cent emulsion. 

< Gonchylis avibignelldt Hubn. (eochylis of the vine). — Opinions are 
much divided as to the action of “rubinia” on caterpillars of the eochylis. 
Fracasso, Legrenzi, Farini, and Silva found 4 per cent doses of “ru- 
binia inactive, whilst Berl^se, Martini, and Peglion find it energetic at 
the same strength. The latter does not injure the vine. Peglion re- 
commends to use these solutions before flowering or after the grape is 
formed, so as to prevent the injurious action of the product during 
flowering. Mixtures of sulphur bouillie bordelaise and “ rubinia are 
used in Italy to combat simultaneously cryptogam ic diseases and the 
eochylis. These preparations destroy the eggs. Martini found that 
eggs of the eochylis laid on paper steeped in “ rubinia ” never hatched. 
He advises to use the following mixture : “ Rubinia lb., blue vitriol 
1 lb., quicklime 1 lb., in 10 gallons of water. Berl6se and Leonardi 
recommend spraying the buds as soon as they shoot out with a bouillie 
consisting of 5 Ib. of rubinia, 5 lb. of blue vitriol, 5 lb, of lime, in 10 
gallons of water. After flowering the sprayings are continued and 
repeated to the beginning of July with a bouillie of rubinia l-J lb., 
blue vitrioPl lb., lime 1 lb., in 10 gallons of water, A diminu|ion ol 
62-63 per ben^ of eochylis is obtained in that way. Battaglini recom- 
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mends preventive treatment either with 1 per cent ruhinia or with a 
mixture of 2 per cent “ruhinia’* with sulphur. Spiaying should be 
begun on 28 April. The number of eggs diminishes by the first treat- 
ment. The eggs disappear after the second, which should take place 
on 15 May ; the third treatment is given on 27 June, and the fourth 
on 4 July. f 

Tortrix vitana (p;> rails of the vine). — G. Basile proposes to coat 
the vine after pruning with a mixture of 6 lb. of tar in 10 gallons of 
purin. Scalding, however, gives better results. 

Hylototna Boscb (rose saw-fly). — To destroy, spray with 2 per cent 
“ rubinia,” (p, 338) in fine weather, preferably at noon (Berl^se and 
Girardi). 

Eurydema ornatum. — To destroy, water the cabbage leaves with 
tar-charged water. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm (woolly aphis).-*— To destroy this aphis 
Del Quercio, after pruning the trees and cleaning the nodosities, coats 
the wounds with an emulsion of tar 3 lb., soft soap 5 lb., water 9*% 
gallons. In summer an emulsion is used of carbonate of soda 5 lb., 
wood tar 5 lb., water 10 gallons. Muhlberg found that rectified 
Russian tar, and so to speak colourless, is an excellent medium to induce 
the cicatrization of wounds formed by the woolly aphis. A tree treated 
by an emulsion of soft soap and amyl alcohol, Kessler’s formula, and 
the wounds of which have been afterwards tarred, may be regarded as 
cured. Tiele ranks tar amongst the insecticides who^e action is un- 
deniable and decisive. • 

Green Lice, — Berlese used with success a solution of “Rubinia,** 
1-5 per cent, against green lice ; according to Fleischer, it is only with 
5 per cent that a deadly action makes itself felt, but at this strength 
it is dangerous to the plant. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Mouille- 
fert showed that tar vapours have little insecticide action on the 
phylloxera. Used in holes dug round a phylloxera -infected stock, 
tar had no action. However, by increasing the dose and getting nearer 
the roots so that the tar could act directly and completely drench the 
soil, it was found to have an appreciable though incomplete e fleet. 
Tar may be used to destroy the winter egg deposited by this louse on 
the aerial parts of the plant. Balbiani recommends for this purpose 
his mixture of tar, naphthalene, and lime, used as a coating, 

Coccides (cochineal, kermes). — Tar is used sometimes such as it is 
to destroy cochineals. A thin layer of tar bouillie is spread with 
a brush on all the trunks. Sajo found that it was tar, especially rich 
in anthracene, which had a specific action on kermes, chiefly the 
Mytilaspis pomorum, BouchA This tar is, however, more injurious to 
the apple than ordinary coal tar. Del Quercio recommends a soapy 
bouillie consisting of tar 10 lb., soft soap 2 lb., water 8 ‘8 gallons. It 
is used in winter spraying. After flowering, and during summer, an 
emi^lsion must be used of soft soap 30 lb., tar 10 lb., petroleum 
2 gallons, in 100 gallons of water, and prepared by mixing 20 lb. of soft 
soap and 10 lb. of tar on the one hand, and emulsifying, on the other 
hana, 2 gallons of petroleum and 10 lb. of soft soap in 97 gallons of 
v?ater, in mixing the two solutions. This latter treatment is re- 
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commended against MyUlasfis fulva, Aspidiotus Limonis, Lecanium 
ffesperidum, Lecanium Gitri, Dactylopius Citri. “Bubinia” is luiich 
used to combat cochineals. Berl^se recommends 5 per cent, especially 
Ag&insi Dactylopius Vitis (cochineal of the vine), andMarchal against 
kermes of the orange-tree. G-irardi recommends the use of a 1 per 
cent solution at the moment when the young larv* quit the pro- 
tective shell of their mother and circulate round the tree in search of 
a place on which to fix themselves. The ’tar and oil emulsions 
known as Pitteleine ” are recommended by Berlese of 2 per cent 
strength against Lecanium, and by Marchal against kermes of the 
orange-tree. Del Quercio recommends for the treatment of winter 
fruit trees, an emulsion of tar 1 gallon, carbonate of soda 5 Ib., and 
water 9 gallons. The carbonate of soda is dissolved in the water and 
the tar added afterwards whilst 'stirring. 

A 10 per cent solution of tar kills anthonomes in five minutes. 

It must be used for this purpose in October and November. The 
finales of Mytilaspis pomorum and Diaspis ostreaformis are killed 
at the same time as their eggs. It would appear also that the branches 
which have been repeatedly sprayed therewith are no longer sought 
after by these cochineals. A 1 per cent emulsion destroys mosses 
and lichens. To destroy cochineals, Mottareale indicates on the one 
hand, an emulsion consisting of tar oil 10 lb,, soap 10 lb., water 
100 gallons, and on the other hand, alcoholic solutions consisting of 
tar oil 5 lb., alcohol 5 lb., water 99 gallons. 

Tetranfchus telarius (red spider). — Eathay recommends to bark 
the stock in autumn and to coat it with his mixture of tar, naphthalene, 
and lime, for in the end of October these acari take refuge under the 
bark of the stem. The barks should be burned. Berlese recommends 
spraying the plant in full growth with 2 per cent solutions of rubinia. 

Rabbits and Mice. — Brecher recommends as an infallible method 
to prevent rabbits and mice from attacking the bark of poplars, to 
coat the trunk up to 12 inches above the soil with a thin layer of wood 
tar. Trantwein agrees. 

Birds. — To protect seed-corn against the voracity of birds it 
suffices, according to Howard, to moisten it with a bouillie of the 
following composition : Blue vitriol 12 lb., tar 6^ lb., in 10 gallons of 
water. The grain is moistened with this bouillie, then dusted with 
slaked lime to dry it. The following bouillie, recommended by Tetard, 
is used for the same purpose : Heat 6 gallons of tar, take off the fire, 
and mix with it whilst stirring 3 gallons of petroleum and 10 gallons 
of carbolic acid. Crows have a decided antipathy to this odour. 
One gallon suffices for 1000 lb. of seed. 

127. Naphthalene, CieHg.— Preparation.~By collecting in the 
fractional distillation of coal tar the heavy oils which pass between 
180"' and 260" C. These are let stand for some time in a cold place : 
cry^als of naphthalene are deposited which are turbined to separate 
the oils containing the phenols and the foreign hydroearbides. These 
naphthalene crystals are passed to the hydraulic press, and afterwards 
washed with caustic soda and sulphuric acid, then with hot water. 
The reotificath^n is finished by distillation in cast-iron retorts; the 



siftphUud^ne distils betwodn 21(r and 220° C. ItF is o^^e^edin obmcal 
yrooden veaseia slightly moisi in which it solidifies 4h a I &99 hmr^. 
By rever^g the moulds, cakes of pure naphthalene are obtained. 
For agncniltuml pui^oses crude naphthalene may he used. 'It is 
i;arely used alone. It is mked with such substanoes as plaster, lime, 
wood ashes, or isawdust, is drenched with fused or dissolved naph- 
thalene. A great use is made of a mixture of tar, naphthalene, and 
lime, brought out by Balbiani, and named after the inventor, Balbiani’a 
ointment. It is prepared thus : Slake 120 lb. fat quicklime in lumps 
by pouring on to it a small quantity of water from a watering-can . The 
heat disengaged by the hydration of the lime is used to melt 20 lb. 
of coal tar, and 60 lb. of crude naphthalene, which is run into the 
lime whilst it is still steaming. The whole is kneaded by an iron 
stirrer. Whilst continuing to stir the mixture a little water is added so 
as to sustain the heat of the lime and to keep the mixture pasty. 
When the lime is slaked no more water is added, the ointment is 
finished when the paste is homogeneous. Solutions of naphthalei* 
in benzene and alcohol are also used at the rate of 1 part of 
naphthalene for 8 parts of solvent (say 1 lb. to a;gallon). 

Properties. — Pure naphthalene forms white scales with a strong 
odour and a bitter aromatic taste. Insoluble in cold water, very 
slightly soluble in boiling water, naphthalene is soluble in alcohol and 
benzene. 

Action on Plants. — Naphthalene does not appear to Injure 
plants; benzene solutions, according to'Oebray, have no injurious 
action on the leaves. Mohr’s opinion is, however, that this solution 
injures the parenchyma of plants. The germinative capacity of seed 
which has been even in prolonged contact with naphthalene is not 
diminished. 


TABLE LXXIII '. — Showing Action of Naphthalene on Germinative Capacity of 
Cotton Seed. 
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Seed without 


with Cotton. 

Cotton. 

Untreated 

86 

91 

Treated irith naphthalene, 8 days 

87 

91 

,1 ,, 14 „ 

91 

90 • 

‘ 3 

1 

87 

88 


Action en Insects. — The experiments of Bufour have shown that 
naphthalene, so to speak, has no action on caterpillars ; however, its 
^smell is so'dist^reeable to insects in general that this substance drives 
"them off and eradicates them at the time of laying their eggs. The 
yaponw of naphthalene stupefy insects, but they recover in the fresh 

Ifa^ithtdene enters into the composition of antici^to- 




gartnio^' preparations, sucii as (Jrouz^l's antioryptogamic, Schlcesiiig's 
niijofcined precipitated sulphur, to which they impart the special pro- 
perties of removing insects whilst overcoming oryptogamio diseases. ^ 

Silpha IL. (beet carrion beetle). — Dust the young plants 

>!^h naphthalene to protect them against that insect. 

Mdolxmtha ^ulga/ri& (cockchafer). — To get rid of the white- worm, 
De la Blaneh^re advises to water the soil with water widoh has been 
kept over mphthalene. Marsaux advises td bury per acre with the 
plough 2 cwt. of naphthalene mixed with an equal weight of sand. 
Finot advises in the culture of strawberries to spread three handfuls 
of naphthalene per 10 ^uare metres or to dust the dung with it before 
ploughing it in. Audoin recommends the preventive use of naphtha- 
lene to drive off the female cockchafers in quest of a light soil in which 
to lay their eggs, to sow per acre in April of the cockchafer years 352 
lb. of naphthalene per acre, mixed with three times its weight of sand. 
This method drives off at the same time the females of Vespe/rM 
Satarti in vineyards. 

Agriotes lineatus (striped wire- worm). — ^“When the soil is infested 
with the wire- worm larvae of this insect they are got rid off, according 
to Targioni-Tozzetti, by naphthalene buried in the soil. The action 
of naphthalene does not last long, and the operation must be frequently 
renewed. 

Helops lanipes, injurious to the same extent as Opatrum sahulosum. 
Chapot records excellent results, obtained in driving off these insects, 
by the use of 15-20 grammte (say J-| oz.) per stock, mixed with the 
soil around the latter. 

Colaspidemum alrum, Oi. (Negril). — ^Crouzel recommends to spread 
by hand, after the last colds of winter and before the lucerne shoots 
up, a finely pulverized mixture of 20 parts of naphthalene and 
80 parts of plaster or very dry ashes. A fresh application is given 
immediately after the first crop is out so that only the roots of the 
plant and the soil are impregnated. The smell and taste of naphtha- 
lene are thus* not imparted to the fodder. » ^ 

Otiorhynchus hirticornis. — Taschenberg reports that coating the 
vine with !^biani’s ointment prevented it being visited by this insect. 

Atomaria linearis, Steph. — To drive off these destroyers of young 
beets Mohr advises to spread on the soil, by means of a bellows, a 
mixture of 10-15 per cent naphthalene and 85-90 per cent of lime in 
powder passed through a sieve. 

Calandria granaria (wheat weevil). — To remove weevils from 
wheat seed it suffices to mix it with a little naphthalene. 

Crioceris asparagi, L. (asparagus beetle). — A mixture of 15 per cent 
naphthalene and 85 per cent of lime in powder kills the larvse and 
keeps off laying females. 

-Halticinea (altises, earth lice, plant lice). — Thiel and Eeichenbach 
have shown that naphthalene does not kill altises, but stupefies them 
and drives them away from a crop ; moreover, it is much used for that 
purposer, Mohr advises a mixture of 16 parts of naphthalene and 
85 parts pf lime spread on the fields when the young plants 
shoot up, Tbjp effect is felt in twelve hours, but it does not last long, 
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and the altises return if the treatment be not repeated up to the time 
the plant need no longer fear -their attack. A mixture of naphthalene, 
sand, or dry earth may be spread on seedlings with the same success. 
Naphthalenized sawdust is much used to destroy altises of kitchen 
gardens. It is made by dissolving 10 lb. of naphthalene in ^ gallon of 
coal tar, then pouring the solution obtained on 20 lb. of quicklime 
previously, slaked with water. After thinning the whole down in 16 
gallons of water the sawdust is drenched therewith. 

Gryllotalpa vulgaris (mole cricket). — To drive it off it suffices to 
bury a little naphthalene in the ground as it is being tilled. 

Ants . — Sow a mixture of naphthalene and lime where necessary 
(Mohr). 

Anihomyia antiqua, Meig. (onion fly). — Sawdust (naphthalenized) 
or naphthalene buried in the soil when the onions are planted drives 
off the fly from these plants and prevents them from laying their eggs. 

Tinea granellay L. (grain mite) ; Ephestia Kuehniella (flour mite). — 
The grubs oE these tinea cause considerable havoc; the first 
granaries, and the second in flour mills. They may be removed by 
spreading naphthalene in the stores. Seed-corn may be mixed with 
naphthalene without prejudice to its germinative capacity, but its 
action is less efficient than that of carbon disulphide, and naphthalene 
cannot be put in contact with flour to be used as food. 

Carpocapsa pomonella (codlin moth). — Taschenberg recommends 
to hook on to the tree rags steeped in naphthalene to prevent the 
females from laying their eggs on the young apples. 

Conchy Us ambignella, Hu bn. (cochylis of the vine). — Pradel advises 
simultaneous treatment of oidium and cochylis by a mixture of sulphur 
9 lb. and naphthalene 1 lb. Dufour has, however, shown that the 
vapours and the soapy emulsions of naphthalene did not have much 
action on the caterpillars of the cochylis. This treatment, which has, 
however, given satisfactory results oq the large scale, would only 
drive away laying females and cause the grown caterpillars to fall to 
the ground. Dr. Paul Cazeneuve found that all the methods of treat- 
ment against this insect, pyrethra, soapy emulsions of turps, and petro- 
leum, yield inferior results to the sulphur and naphthalene mixture. 
Spraying on the grapes is done by a mechanical sulphurator as soon 
as flowering commences. Some caterpillars already on the grapes 
quit them precipitately after this naphthalenized sulphurating, the 
odour of which is repugnant to them. The last treatment is given 
•between 1 and 10 August to combat the second generation of the 
cochylis. The taste of naphthalene in the wine is not to be feared, 
because there is no adherence ; it is washed off by the rain. When 
oidium is not to be combated sulphur may be replaced by talc or 
plaster. To make an intimate mixture of talc or plaster it must be 
passed through a crushing mill (edge runners or flat stones?). 

Aphides . — Taschenberg advises to project a mixture of 1 part of 
naphthalene with 2 parts of ashes or plaster. The moment is chosen 
when the leaves are moist with dew, or this treatment is preceded by 
^ spmying with water. 

^hizoneura lanigeray Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Solutions of 1 part 
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of naphthalene m 8 parts of benzene or alcohol (say 1 lb. to gallon V 
are used m earner to destroy the woolly aphis. The nodosities are 
coated with the brnsh. Better results are got with a solution of sIb 
of naphthalene m 10 ^llons of burning oil. The asphvxiatins action 

1 insecticidal action 

of naphthalene. Guozdenovic destroys the woolly aphifi bv a mixture 
of tobaooo extract 15 lb., soft soap 10 lb., naphthalene /lb., in 100 
^ ? 7 ^ water, to be used by spray m a on thexjolonies. 

Phylloxem vastatrix, Plmah. (phylloxera of the vine).— Mouillefert 
found that naphthalene had no action on this louse. Trials made on 
the large scale by placing naphthalene in proximity to the contamin- 
ated roots gave negative results ; however, a German patent advises to 
destroy this louse to drench peat with naphthalene carbon disulphide 
or tar and to bury it near the infected stocks. If it is asserted that 
naphthalene cannot destroy the perfect insect on the roots, it has been 
^own that Balbiani’s ointment (mixture of naphthalene tar and lime) 
deitroys the winter egg, laid on the aerial part of the plant. The 
treatment is recommended, both to obtain immunity from the phyllo- 
xera in non-infected districts, and as an aid to the underground 
treatment of insects. Hennegmy, who is a zealous advocite of this 
process, declares that the coating applied preventively on non-infected 
vines sufl&ces to preserve them from phylloxeric invasion. Coating is 
done by a painter’s brush or by a whitewash brush. The whole wood 
of the stem is coated all over the surface of the stock, taking no notice 
of buds and cut sections. The work is done preferably after the prun- 
ing of the vine during the whole winter. The best time, however, is 
the month of Pebruary, when the egg’s time is up and the louse is 
hatched. As there are always some winter eggs which escape this 
treatment, the process is not efficient and useful, unless used concur- 
rently with treatment underground by carbon disulphide. 

Coccides (cochineals, kermes).— To destroy the cochineal of the 
vine, scraping and barking play a great part. They are crowned with 
success if this*mechanical treatment be followed by coating with Bal- 
biani’s ointment, the insecticide action of which has been shown by 
Couanon. It is especially energetic at the time the larvse are hatched. 
Guozdenovic obtained at the Experimental Station of Spalato in Austria 
good results against coccides by spraying with an emulsion consisting 
of tobacco extract 5 lb., soft soap 2-^ lb., finely pulverized naphthalene 
tV lb., in 50 gallons of water. 

Phytoptus Piri (gall mite of the pear-tree). — Erinose of the pear- 
tree may be overcome after decortication by coating the trunk and the 
branches with Balbiani’s mixture. 

Tetranychus telarius (red spider). — Viala and Valery Mayet have 
recommended the decortication of the stocks followed by coating with 
Balbiani’s mixture. 



CHAPTEE Xm 

CARBON COMPOUNDS TERPENES-OLEO RESINS-^GALI* 

POT— TURPENTINE— ROSIN— ROSIN SOAPS— ROSIN BMULSIONS- 
METALEIC ROSINATES— COPPER ROSIN ATE— CAMPHOR. 

Terpenes . — Terpenes are met with, in many essences and bal- 
sams of which they form the liquid part. The different pines and 
spruces, the junipers and plants of the family of terebinthace®, segre- 
gate them in the vacuoles of their liber. 

128. Turpentine. — Turpentine is the resinous sap^ (stw resineux) 
which flows from incisions made on trees of the conifer family 
terebinth family. The name of galipot is given to the partially solidified 
resin which forms long tangles along the bark. These resinous saps 
[oleo resins is the better term] are very complex mixtures. The crude 
matter distilled either directly or in a current of steam furnishea about 
15 per cent spirits of turpentine ; the residue forms rosin of A very 
complex nature. [The chemical technology of rosin is fully described 
in McIntosh’s “Varnishes,” Vol. III., Scott, Greenwood & Son, ahdthe 
maker of insecticide emulsions should^ consult that section of the 
book, which deals with rosin and turps, with profit. — (T b.).] 

In the air terebinthene (piuene), which is the carbide of hydrogen 
(terpene) of spirits of turpentine, becomes viscous and resinifies ; first 
the oxygen combines in an unstable way with the terebinthene (pinene), 
which under these conditions acquires oxidizing properties similar to 
ozone, and thus antiseptic and disinfectant. Turpentine and rosin are 
insoluble in water, but they contain saponifiable principles which have 
to the manufacture of resinous soaps greatly employed in abori- 
oulture. 

Action on Plants. — The different principles of turpentine are 
injurious to plants. Spirits of turpentine {turps) 2-5 fluid oz. per flj 
gallons bulk of soil is already very poisonous to plants, especially the 
vine. The aerial organs touched by spirits of turpentine emulsions 
are damaged, and the spraying of the trunk of vines causes burns. 
Turps appears more dangerous to the plant than petroleum ; resins are 
more poisonous than tar. 

Action on Insects. — The products contained in turpentine have 
a very pronounced destructive action on insects. Turpentine | ? turps or 
oleo resin] spread on the agglomeration of eggs of Ocneria dispar 
(gipsy moth) acts as efficiently as tar (Robbes, Sajo). 

Use. — Spirits of Turpentine (turps), — Turps is never used alone 

^ Turpentine is not the sap i>T juice of the tree. It ie en oleo-resiQ<^e exudation 
vtKtd beaca a somewhat similar relation to true sap as sweat does to the blood, 
pi . turpentine is often but most enroueously designated as turpentine,” a 
entitled than starch , is to being termed wheat or 

(348) 



if it be not to destroy^tbe agglomeration, of eggs of certain butterflies: 
(OcneHa dispar, gipsy moth). It is used in emulsion with water or 
soap 8<dution, most often with carbon disulphide, milk, or tar. 

ConchyUs ambignella, Hubn. (cochylis of the vine). — In Dufour’s 
insecticide turps replaces pyrethra powder, which is difficult to procure 
fresh. Dufour dissolves 30 lb. of soft soap in hot water, adds cold 
water to make 100 gallons, and incorporates 2 gallons ^of turps in this 
soap solution, then emulsifies the whole with spraying machine. It 
is necessary io use 13 '2 -35*2 gallons per acre. 

Schizoneuralanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — A mixture contain- 
ing turpentine [oleo resin] has been elaborated by Goldi, and is in 
common use against the woolly aphis. This mixture has the following, 
composition : Fresh milk 60 per cent, turpentine [oleo resin] dissolved 
in turps 20 per cent, carbon disulphide 20 per cent. In a stopper^ 
bottle this mixture keeps a long , time. The aerial colonies are coated 
with a brush. To disinfect roots, the following mixture must be used : 
Milk 60 per cent, turpentine 30 per cent, carbon disulphide 10 per cent. 

* Grafting Wax.—^o cover the wounds after destroying the insect 
grafting wax is recommended (rule in force in the Canton, of Argovy. in 
Switsserlamd), consisting of Venice turpentine 65 per cent, turps 20 per 
cent, ochre 20 per cent, or 75 per cent of turps and 25 per cent of tar. 

Phylloxera Dostatrix, PI. (phylloxera of the vine). — Mouillefert 
examined the action of turps on the phylloxera, and found that it was 
very pronounced. If it perfectly destroyed the phylloxera, on vine 
roots planted in pots, it was not the same on the large scale. By 
treating the stocks with 400 cubic centimetres of turps emulsified with 
water, and sprinkling afterwards with water, and bringing the earth 
back around the stripped stocks, this product has proved powerless to 
destroy the insect in the lower reaches of the soil. The coating of the 
trunk and the roots of the phylloxera-infected vine with 50-100 
cubic centimetres of turps (Sans process, 1872) has given no favour- 
able result. 

CocftfneaZ.— Hoffmann recommends to render soapy emulsions 
more energetic against cochineals to add carbon disulphide or turpen- 
tine (? turps). An emulsion of 2 per cent soft soap and 2-3 per cent of 
turpentine (? turps) gives excellent results. 

Moles, — To drive away moles, it sufiices to pour v^ater in their 
burrows, and to lower a cup containing a mixture of petroleum and 
turpentine. 

lap. Pine and Spruce Resin [t Bo5fn].— These are used in : 

Soap emulsions ; (2) the preparation of coatings and bird-limes ; (3) an 
cupric bouillies to render them more adherent. The resins [? rosins]- 
are used as such or saponified. 

(1) Saponified Resins [rosin soaps]. — Preparation. — Several 
methods are used in America ^ 

^ These formulie are given in the original French edition of this treatise in 
tnetrie weights and measures. But the author like every other author who quotes 
Ameridin foraoul© seems to foi^et that an American gallon is only five-sixths of an 
huperiflil gallon. In America the pound is not the tenth part of a gallon hut three- 
twentyffiftbs. Had the author made aUowanoe for the American ^Uon it would 
have been impossible for him to have got the French quantities in such round 
Qiunb^ to the Hire. 
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1. Dissolve 1 lb. of 98 per cent caustic potash in 4 gallons of water ; 
add thereto 9 lb. of rosin, heat until complete solution is effected and 
make up to 10 gallons by adding the necessary water. The brown 
liquid so obtained is translucid (Koebele). 

2. Boil togetiier for one hour 7 lb. of 70 per cent caustic potash, 
25 lb. of rosin^ and 3 lb. of fish oil, with 10 gallons of water. As 
soon as the mass rises and becomes frothy, stop the boiling and make 
up with water to 100 gallons (Coquillet). This bouillie is the classic 
rosin bouillie of America. The following formulae are now in use. 
Formula A : caustic potash, 70 per cent, 6 lb., rosin '^6 lb., fish oil 
3 lb., water 10 gallons. Formula B : caustic potash, 70 per cent, 10 lb., 
rosin 35 lb., fish oil, 5 lb., water 10 gallons. Formula A is used in 
summer, thinned down according to the sensitiveness of the tree, with 
seven to nine times its weight of water. Formula B is only used in 
winter when the sap is dormant. 

3. 164^ lb. rosin, 2^ lb. caustic potash, 98 per cent, and 2^ lb. of fish 
oil are heated together and then dissolved in 10 gallons of water. ^ 

4. 16 lb. rosin, 4 lb. 98 per cent caustic potash, 2-J- ib. of fish oil are 
melted together, ‘and boiled in 10 gallons of water, cooled, and 4 gallons 
of* water added. Before use 1 part is dduted with 9 parts’ of water 
(Swingle) . 

5. Dissolve 8-10 lb, of commercial rosin soap in 10 gallons of 
water. 

Action on Plants. — Soap solutions of 0‘8-l*0 per cent strength 
do not injure the leaves. A bouillie six ^imes stronger than Formula A 
used warm in December and January, resulted in the total absence of 
flowers in the spring (Marlatt). 

Action on Insects.— Bosin emulsion acts very energetically on 
insects owing to its causticity ; it acts by contact and it forms besides 
on the insect which it has drenched an impermeable coating which 
causes asphyxia. 

Use. — Rosin bouillies are much used in America against cater- 
pillars, and especially against cochineals ; they replace petroleum 
emulsions. They give very good results in countries wheie the pro- 
longed absence of rain assures the efl&ciency of the treatment for a long 
period, and where the multiplication of the cochineal, owing to the 
heat, goes on almost "without interruption the w’hole ye^r round. 
Petroleum emulsions are preferable in districts where rain is frequent. 
When a resinous- bouillie is • used on a tree invaded by cochineal the 
bark oh the tree must, as far as possible, be entirely drenched. In 
temperatis countries two or three applications must be made at eight 
days’ interval, and preferably at the time when the mobile larv® 
circulate in quest of a spot on which to fix themselves. The treat- 
ments do good on deciduous trees. When the tree is much attacked 
it must be severely pruned before spraying. To give all its efficiency 
to the winter treatment, a dose six times stronger must be used than 
-in summer, when, on the contrary, the bouillie made from No. 2 
formula is thinned down with nine times its volume of water. 

By this process, and with the emulsion from formula No. 4, Swingle 
and li^bber destroy the following caterpillars and lice : Geroplastes 
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JiuoTtdBtiS'iSf Dactylopiu^ Gitfi, Aphis gossypH^ Glover ; Lecanium OlecB^ 
Ic&rya purchasiy Aleyrodes Citri. Gossard used with great success an 
emulsion of ground rosin 16 lb., caustic soda, 98 per cent, 3-4 Ih., fish 
oil 2^ gallons, water 100 gallons, applied in winter when the cochineals 
are in the larva state. Marla tt recommends to destroy Aspidiotus 
AuTQiUtii^ Mask, Aspidiotus citrinus, Coq. , the summer bouillie 
formula No. 2 A. A bouillie four times stronger kilfs 86 per cent of 
Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comst, (San Jos4 Iquse), Phofodon Humuli 
(hop aphis). It does not stand spraying with a solution of rosin soap, 
formula 5. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Koebele’s 
trials were a failure. Emulsions do not penetrate the soil sufficiently 
and do not reach all the phylloxeras. Only the insects touched die. 

Aspidiotus uvcB, Comst., on vine. — Galloway’s bouillie No. 3 is 
recommended for its destruction. 

, Teiranychus telarius (red spider).— Bouillie No. 3, diluted with 
3-4 parts of water, is recommended to destroy it. 

^ (2) Compositions and Bird-limes {Enduits et glm). — Formulae for 
preparing coating compositions: 1. 200 oz. spruce resin {resine de 
Sapin, ? Burgundy pitch) are heated over a gentle fire until fused, then 
6 oz. of linseed oil and 10 oz. of honey added ; when the mixture is 
homogeneous it is removed from the fire, cooled, and 28 oz. (wt.) of 
90 per cent alcohol added. This coating should be kept out of con- 
tact with air; it is used cold (Lucas). 

2. 500 oz. of spruce resin are fused and dissolved in 75 oz. (wt.) 
of 90 per cent alcohol ; 4 oz. of gum-arabic dissolved in very little water 
are added, and 20 oz. of carbonate of soda. 

3. Melt together equal parts of rosin, wax, and turpentine. This 
composition is applied hot (Sorauer). 

Bird-limes are made as follows : 1 . Heat together and reduce to 
two-thirds of the original volume 2^ lb. of colza oil and ^ lb. lard, then 
add whilst stirring ^ lb. of turpentine and ^ lb. of rosin. The con- 
sistency should be syrupy ; if it be too fluid the heating is to be con^ 
tinued, if it be too thick more oil is added. This bird-lime remains 
sticky for three months. 

2. Heat together 6 oz. of rosin, 4 oz. of stearine, and 4 oz. of lard. 

3. Heat together 5 oz. of rosin, 2 oz. of lard, and then add 1 oz. 
of turpe^ine, and then 2 oz. of stearine ; boil to a suitable consistency. 

4. Heai with care 7 lb. of wood tar with 5 lb. of rosin ; when the 
whole is fused add 5 lb. of soft soap, then 3 lb. of cod oil ; remove 
from the fire and stir till cold. 

Use.-^Cold coating compositions (Enduits) are used to protect 
young buds from insects. Sorauer advises to cover them with a thin 
layer which, whilst it drives off. insects, does not prevent the normal 
evolution of the bud. It is an effective protection against ToriricideSf 
Titieides, as well as against weevils ; Otiorhynchus^ Magdalis, PeriteluSy 
and others. To prepare a very thin coating Henschel recommends to 
dilute it previously with alcohol. Cold or hot coatings are used with 
success to cover the wounds of trees. 

Bird-limes have found a current use in replacing tar rings. Rings 
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of^ blid-Ume w about 5 feet above the surfailfe of the 

ground. It may be applied directly on the bark of old trees. With 
young trees the treatment is risky. Hartig and Sorauwr found that 
thin-barkod young trees are sensitive to bird-lime, and the bark, ^ng 
penetrated by it, the tree dies in a few years. When young trees are 
to be protected, the trunk of the tree is encircled by a band of paper 
11 centimetres *(say 4^ inches) wide, which is coat^ with bird-lime. 
It is well to keep the^ring on all the year round and torer^w it 
whenever it loses its stickiness, say about every three mouths. The 
ring of bird-lime is much more effective than the classical tar idhg ; 
like the latter, it retains all the apterous insects which ascend from 
the soil on to the tree by the trank, or which descend by the same 
road to metamorphose in the soil Thus the Gheimatobia hrmna^t h,, 
and the Sihernia defoliaria, L., apterous phalena, the larva of 
Eriocampa adumbr.ata, and the Psylla of the pear-tree are easily 
destroyed in that way. 

Sckizoneura lanigeray (woolly aphis). — To combat this 

aphis Clarao recommends to coat the spots invaded by colonies, that % 
to say, all the bark, by a mixture made by heating 2 lb. of tallow, 
3 lb. of^rosin, 6 lb. of poppy or colza oil. 

(3) Bouillies. — Eosin is added to increase the adherence of a 
copper bouillie. The following formulae may serve as a guide 1. Blue 
vitriol 12 lb., lime 15 lb., rosin 6 lb., soap 7 lb., water 100 gallons. 
2. Blue vitriol 12 lb., rosin 15 lb., soap 6 lb., water 100 gallons. 

130. Camphor, OioH^gO. — Naturail Occurrence. — Camphor is 
extracted in CWa and Japan from old^camphor trees, Lmrus cam- 
phoroy by sublimation — heating the roots and branches. It is refined 
in Europe by fresh sublimation. 

Properties.-— Camphor is a white, semi-transparent, crystalline 
substance. It has a characteristic, fresh, aromatic c^our. Its density 
is from 0'992 at 10° C. It melts at 173° 0. and boils at 204° C,, but 
it volatilizes perceptibly at the ordinary temperature. Water dissolves 
1 part in 1300 at 20° C. Alcohol and oils dissolve it freely. Camphor 
is a poison of the protoplasma; even in dilute solution'its antiseptic 
power is known. It has been used from the most remote times. It 
has a poisonous action on the lower animals, chiefly the arthropodes, 
which are killed by the vapours emitted by camphor at the ordinary 
temperature. * 

Use. — Phylloxera vastatrix. Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — 
^Brom 2-3 grammes of camphor rum into a hole dug by a gimlet, as far 
as the pith of the stock, and then corked, had a certain action on the 
phylloxeras of the roots, but destruction was incomplete (legal process, 
1872). Watering the ground round the stem with a bouillie of 10 lb. 
of camphor, 25 lb. of ammonia, and 25 lb. of lime, had no good effect. 

Mice. — ^To protect seed-corn from mice it suffices to^mix it ipth a 
little camphor before sowing it. The smell drives off the rodents. 
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13 1. Nitrobenzene, CgHgNOg.—Preparation.—By pouring very 
slowly, whilst stirring, 1 part of benzene into a cold mixture of 2 parts 
of nitrio acid of 40* B., and 2 parts of sulphuric acid of 66“ B. When 
nitrobenzene is formed water is added till it separates. It is decanted 
ahd washed several times with pure water, then with water to which 
a little carbonate of soda has been added. 

Properties. — ^Nitrobenzene is a yellowish liquid boiling at 218* 0., 
of a sweet taste, having the smell of bitter almonds. It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol, benzene, and oils. It is poisonous 
(Olivier and Bergeron) ; the poisonous symptoms are the same as those 
produced by aniline oyanose. The fatal dose for a man is 8-9 drops 
(Letheby), 20 drops (Bardt). 

Action on Plants.— ThS experiments of Papasogli, Targioni-Toz- 
zetti, and Del Quercio, have shown that soapy emulsions containing 
0-5-0'75 per cent of nitrobenzene, and soapy and alcoholic emulsions 
containing 0*25-0*5 per cent, are not injurious to plants. Zechini and 
Silva found, on the other hand, that 'a 2 per cent nitrobenzene emul- 
sion is very injurious to the vine. 

Action on Insects.— Nitrobenzene poisons insects. Prom the 
author’s experiments the nitro group would appear to increase a|)preci- 
ably, and in a general manner, the toxicity of aromatic compounds. 
Papasogli found that a milligram of nitrobenzene, evaporated under 
a cloche, killed aJl the eggs of the fly and of Bomhyx Mori. According 
to the author’s experiments nitrobenzene prevents the hatching of 

chrysalides. , 

— Papasogli recommends to destroy soft-skmned insects and 
plant lice by an emulsion preparoi^ thus ; Dissolve 50 lb. of nitro- 
benzene in 150 lb. of amyl alcohol, and add thereto 100 lb. of soft soap. 
This insecticide is thinned down before use, and according to the 
sensitiveness of the plant, with 10-20 parts of water, so as to get an 
emulsion containing nitrobenzene 0*84-1*7 per cent, soft soap l*7-o‘4 
per cent, amyl alcohol 2*6-5*l per cent. 

^Agrotis Segetum (grey-worm).-Papasogli recommends to water 

beets with an emulsion of 5 lb.*of nitrobenzene, 5 lb. of sulphuric a<Ma, 
in 9 gallons of water, to kill the grey-worm, the caterpillar of this 

nootua. mi Ml 

Conckylis amUgnella, Hubn, vine).— The cate^iilar 
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is killed by an emulsion containing 2 per cent of nitrobenzene ; but of 
that strength the insecticide is prejudicial to the vines (Zeotoa and 
Silva). Dufour also found that the maximum strength of’ a soap 
emulsion of nitrobenzene should be 2 per cent nitrobenzene and 3 per 
cent of soft soap. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Nitrobenzene 
enters into the^* composition of an insecticide made in Switzerland, 
Knadolin,” invented by Kraft and recognized by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the destruction of the woolly aphis. It con- 
sists of 2 lb. of nitrobenzene, 1 lb. of potassium xanthogenate, 40 lb. 
of soft soap, and 60 lb. of amyl alcohol. It is not used in the com- 
mercial condition but in aqueous solutions. With 1 lb. of Knadolin 
one can, according to the effect desired, prepare 1-4 gallons of liquid 
insecticide. It immediately moistens all the substances which it 
touches, which renders it superfluous to clean the trunk mechanically 
previously. To make sure of killing well-hidden insects, it is well, 
against colonies of woolly aphis, to use the insecticide only diluted 
with fifteen times its volume of water. Goethe remarks that Knadolfh 
does not attack the shoots and leaves of trees like sapocarbol and lysol. 

Phylloxera vaslatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Papasogli 
recommends a mixture of 5 lb. of nitrobenzene, 5 lb. of sulphuric acid, 
9 gallons of water, for the destruction of this plant louse (1876-1880). 
The mixture is run into channels 8 inches deep between the stocks, 
and closed up forthwith. 

Cochineals of the Olive-tree . — Mottareale advises for their des- 
truction an emulsion which he regards very efficient, consisting of 
nitrobenzene 0*2 5-0 '5 per cent, soft soap 0*25-0*5 per cent, water 
99*50-99-75 per cent. 

132. Carbolic Acid, C^HgOH.— Preparation.—Carbolic acid or 
phenol is obtained from coal tar, in which it is present to the extent of 
3-12 per cent. When tar is heated carbolic acid distils, at the same 
iiime as middle oils, between 150"^ and 200® C. Strong caustic soda is 
added to these oils, in which carbolic acid and its homologues dissolve. 
The liquid is treated by five times its weight of hot water ; the phenols 
■dissolve in the water, whilst the hydrocarbides remain insoluble. To 
•obtain carbolic acid it suffices to treat this liquor by dilute sulphuric 
acid, and to decant. Crude carbolic acid, containing its homologues, 
is thus obtained. To purify it, it is washed with water, dried, then 
•distilled in cast-iron retorts, collecting the portion which passes beween 
. 180® C. and 190® C., and crystallizing. Eectification is not required 
in the case of carbolic acid used as an insecticide, for the homologues 
of carbolic acid are as insecticidal as itself. 

Propwties. — Carbolic acid is a solid body, colourless in the pure 
state, crystallizing in long needles. The slightest trace of water lique- 
fies it. It is soluble in twenty times its weight of water, and volatile 
at the ordinary temperature. It possesses a special odour and a burn- 
ing taste. Carbolic acid is a powerful antiseptic, but it is also poisonous 
and caustic. It , coagulates albumens. 

00 Plants. — Injurious . — Nessler has shown that young 
an amount of carbolic acid more than 0*012 per cent be 
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added to their nutritive medium, likewise if pot plants be watered with 
a solution of O’ 3 per cent strength. A solution of 1 per cent is per- 
nicious to cherry-tree and peach-tree leaves. Used to disinfect corn- 
seed it does not lower the germinative capacity. 

Action on Fungi.— -As determined by Bull it requires a 5 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid to coagulate the white of egg, gelatine, and 
casein ; the precipitate is not a chemical derivative but a dehydrated 
albumen, the carbolic acid being capable of b^ing removed by washing. 
The action of carbolic acid on the spores of fungi ought, therefore, 
to be less energetic and more uncertain than that of copper salts which 
yield with albumens stable insoluble compounds. The effect of 
carbolic acid on saprophytic fungi such as Penicillium glaucum has 
been studied by Biugge, A solution of l-TS per cent kills them. 
According to Neumann a 0*1 per cent solution in no way hinders the 
germination of their spores, a 0*2 per cent solution retards this ger- 
mination, and a 0’3 per cent solution acting several times on the spores 
ends up by killing them. Lemaire prevents the moist mould of flour 
by a 5 per cent solution. Ferments are affected as follows by carbolic 
acid : A solution of 1-2 per cent strength interferes with the fermenta- 
tion. A solution of 5 per cent strength prevents it. The action on 
bacteria is pronounced. Bucholz has shown that if a solution of 
0*5 per cent strength interferes with their development, a 4 per cent 
solution prevents their multiplication. 

Action on Insects.— Carbolic acid is poisonous to insects; its 
property of coagulating albujnen puts it on the same plane as metallic 
salts endowed with the same property, e.g. salts of copper, silver, and 
mercury, but this action is weak. As Bull has shown, a solution of 
5 per cent strength coagulates white of egg, a 3 per cent solution only 
renders it turbid, and a 1 per cent solution, leaves it limpid. Gelatine 
and casein behave in the same way. According to Perroncito, the 
eggs of Bombyx Mori, L,, still hatch after steeping two hours in a 1 
per cent solution of carbolic acid. 

IJse, — CfirboUc acid has found several uses. It is used in aqueous 
solution, in soapy emulsions, in admixture with silicate of soda, in 
absorption by sawdust, by injection into the sap of plants, and in 
spraying. 

Use as Weed Killer.— 'Pammel recommends a 25 per cent 
emulsion of carbolic acid in water to destroy Cniciis arvcnsis (char- 
lock of Canada). The plant is cut 8 inches underground and the 
young shoots produced are washed afterwards with the emulsion. 

Photnd Betce (disease of the leaves of the petiole of the beet). 
Carbolic acid plays the preponderant role in the disinfection of beet 
seeds against bacterian and cryptogamic diseases. Kruger asserts a 

1 per cent solution acts more surely than steeping for twenty hours 
in a 0*4 per cent solution of blue vitriol ; for forty-eight hours in a 

2 per cent bouillie bordelaise ; for eight hours in a 0*02 per cent mer- 
curic chloride, and yet it does not lower the germinative capacity of 
the seeds. The first experiments of 1890 made by Hellriegel consisted 
in steeping for twenty hours in a 1 per cent solution of carbolic acid. 
They yielded as a result of twenty experiments, 98 per cent of sound 
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beets against 13 cent for. the untreated,^ Steeping tiwenty- hours 
has been found too long, because it causes a delay of Afteen dajra in 
the germination of the seed. By limiting the steep to fifteen hours > 
eyen whilst using a 0'6 per cent solution, the result is the i^me, but 
seeds withdrawn after ten hours only gave 50 per cent of sound plahts. 
To facilitate disinfection, Carlson advises to soften the seed for three 
days in pure water of 17*5®-19°C., and only put them in the carbolic 
acid afterwards when it acts quicker. Tarschebinski has made 
numerous experiments which have confirmed those of Carlson, . He 
found that corrosive sublimate disinfected beet seeds without previous 
steeping in water. Carbolic acid does not completely disinfect until 
after steeping of the grain ; without that precaution disinfection is only 
relative. He also found that carbolic acid destroyed the spor^ of 
fungi much easier than bacteria. Wilfarth and Wimmer belieye that 
carbolic acid must be completely soluble in water to give favourable 
results, and for that reason they prefer the crystallized acid of oom- 
oaerce. * ^ 

Method of Disinfection. — After having, perfectly dissolved the 
carbolic acid in water the seeds are added ; they are stirred energetically 
to moisten them uniformly ; .the seeds are then pressed by boards and 
weights so that they are entirely covered with liquid disinfectant. 
After twenty hours* steeping the seeds are withdrawn and spread out 
in thin layers in an airy place, where they are frequently turned. 
The seeds so dried may be preserved as long as desired without that 
being injurious to them. Mark advises fqr the disinfection a mixture 
of carbolic acid and blue vitriol. 

Potato Erank and Kruger tried to disinfect the soil with 

carbolic acid to overcome this bacterian disease of the potato. They 
used an emul^on containing 250 grammes (0*55 lb.) of carbolic acid and 
• 500 grammes of soap for a plot of 4 square metres. The result was 
not so. good as in disinfection by petroleum, 

Bacillus solanacearum (bacterial disease of Irish potato, and egg 
plant, Solanum melongena ). — Sackett recommends the disinfection of 
potatoes and tomato seed by a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid. 

Ehizoctinia violacecs hetcs , — Eriksson found that disinfection of the 
soil by carbolized lime appreciably diminished the number of these 
fungi. 

Uncinula Americana, How. (oidium of the vine). — Vesque, after 
experiments to overcome oidium, found that carbolic acid of less 
strength t^an 1 per cent does not destroy oidium, whilst O’l per cent 
solutions are injurious to grapes. * 

Use gainst insects . — Melolontha vulga/ris, L. (cockchafer), — 
To preserve strawberry plants from the iarvas of the cockchafer, it is 
advised to till along the borders and to sprinkle the hollows with a 
0*1 per qpnt solution of carbolic acid. 

Magdalis anescens, Lec.—Against this insect which lives in the 
bark irf dhe apple-tree on the Pacific coasts, Chittenden advises to 
coaitj^O ti^uhk in the springtime, up to end of May, with an emulsion 
of 9|urbq^o ^d, lime, and soap. 

. pomorum (apple blossom weevil). — Whitehead Tecom- 



menids against this insect spraying with a solution of soft soap 5 1|., 
oarbolio acid 5 lb., in 100 gallons of water. 

Tomicus dispar, Fbr. (“apple bark beetle," “shot-borer," “pear 
blight "j.—In Canada this insect is prevented from laying its eggs on 
the trunk of fruit trees by spraying on the trunks in spring a dilute 
solution of carbolic acid. ^ 

Halticifiea (altises). — To protect young kitchen garden plants 
against the attacks of altises, spraying with very dilute carbolic acid is 
recommended. « 

Atomaria linearis, Steph.^ — To drive off this insect from young beet 
plants, it Bufl&ces to disinfect the seeds as indicated on p. 346. 

Eurydema omatum, h, (decorated bug). — The red cabbage bug is 
overcome by dusting the leaves with sawdust steeped in carbolic 
acid.# 

Cossus iigniperda (the goat-moth). — Inject carbolic acid into the 
tunnels and stop the orifices. 

HyponomexUa malinella, Zell, (small ermine moth of apple-tree). — 
In Italy 2 per cent tobacco juice, strengthened by a little carbolic acid, 
is used to destroy the caterpillar of this butterfly. 

Plmia gemma, L. (gamma moth of the cabbage)'. — Ashmead 
advises to dust the cabbage for two to three days with a mixture of 
phosphate of lime 20 lb., powdered lime 3 lb., carboli^sed sawdust 1 lb. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm, (woolly aphis). — Muhlberg' found 
that carbolic acid in this form, carbolic acid 4 lb., silicate of soda 100 
Ib., a mixture yielding an adherent jelly, kills the woolly aphis. 

Chermes picecB and Mindarvus abieiinus (cochineals of the spruce). 
— Boas got appreciable results by spraying with a solution containing 
1-2 per cent of carbolic acid or 3-5 per cent of lysol. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Mouilleferb 
declares that the phylloxera is killed by carbolic acid vapours although 
slowly and by contact. But carbolic acid is powerless to overcome the 
phylloxera on the large scale. All the methods tried to attain this 
end have failed ; the Quehen-Maliet process, with a 0'2 per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid ; the Leonhardt process, using strong carbolic acid, 
laid in holes pierced around the stocks, and the Anatole process, spraying 
the soil round the stocks with an emulsion of petroleum and carbolic 
acid, have all been failures. Dr. Manchon tried an original process 
to poison the sap by making injections of dilute carbolic acid. Theo- 
retically it could be granied that the descending sap carries the (^bolic 
acid to the roots and kills the phylloxera. Henneguy shows that it is not 
80, as the phylloxera was not killed ahdtbe plant perished, A liquid, 
whether poisonous or not, absorbed by the sap may circulate with it 
and reach all the organs of the plant ; but there are products which 
may be transformed by the sap itself, and consequently the insecticidal 
action is not felt in spots distant from the point where they were in- 
jected into the plant. 

lAmithrips tritici (onion thrips). — Webster found that a 1 per cent 
solution of phenol destroyed this thrips. 

Tingis piri, FI. (tiger of the pear-tree).— Dubreuil indicates dilute 
carbolic acid^as efl&cient against this parasite. * 
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Psylla Mali, Forst. (chermes of the apple-tree). — It is overcome 
by a solution of carbolic acid 0 5 per cent and soft soap 0*5 per 
cent. 

Eriophye^ ribis (phytoptus ribis, currant gall mite). — It 'may 
be overcome by a mixture of carbolic acid 3 gallons, soft soap 30 
lb., in 500 gallois of water. First spraying in spring, second in 
autumn. 

' 

133. Trinitrophenol or Picric Acid, jjO? ‘ Prepara- 

tion. — Picric acid is the most important of the nitrated deriv- 
atives of phenol (carbolic acid). It is obtained by heating carbolic 
acid with an excess of fuming nitric acid or by pouring nitric acid«drop 
by drop into carbolic acid dissolved in sulphuric acid. Crude picric 
acid, which separates from the liquid after cooling, forms crystals 
which are collected. After draining they are dissolved in caustic soda ;( 
the picrate so formed is crystallized and decomposed by sulphuric acid. 

Properties. — Picric acid crystallizes in yellow plates of a bitter 
taste soluble in 86 parts of water at 15^ C. and in 26 parts of water 
at 7T C. It dissolves better in alcohol. Its salts are explosive. 
Picric acid is used in medicine against intermittent fever (Dujardin- 
Beaunietz and Clark). It has been recommended against trichinosis 
and the solitary worm. It is of current use in treating burns. Picric 
acid precipitates albumen in the same way as powerful insecticides ; it 
is highly antiseptic.^ 

Action on Plants. — Experiments on this point are few ; however, 
trials on the vine show that the vine supports with impunity coatings 
and washings of its roots. With a dose of 40 grammes per stock (616 
grains) there is as yet no poisoning. 

Use. — Picric acid has been tried in Germany as “ Eeflorit,” com- 
paratively with blue vitriol, but w thoub success, for the disinfection of 
seed-com against Tilletia and Ustilago (Sigmund, 1896 ; 'Burmester, 
1908). The corn was too sensitive to its action. The results obiained 
by its use against mildew, oidium, cochylis, and chlorosis were negative 
(Colmar Experimental Station, 1908), 

Action on Insects. — The action of picric acid much resembles 
that of “ Antinnonine The first experiments on phylloxera were 
made by Rommier. He found that by watering a vine in pot with 
rSO cubic centimetres of water containing 2 grammes of picric acid, 
all the phylloxera were killed iii a few days. Experiments on the 
large scale did not give such a satisfactory result. Although each 
stock received 40 grammes of picric acid in solution, although this 
operation was followed by rains favouring the diffusion of the insecticide, 
and although the earth was soaked with it to such an extent that it 
tasted bitter, the phylloxera of the lower layers were still living eighteen 
days after treatment. 

Tramlator's Note . — All nitro derivatives and their metallic salts, more especi- 
ally pierio acid and picrates, are highly explosive, and their storage U attended with 
extremdy great dang^. A special licence is required. 
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134- Cresol or Cresylol, Preparation.— Cresol, a 

methyl derivative of phenol (carbolic acid), is present in coal tar and 
in wood tar. It is obtained in the distillation of tar at the same time as 
phenol. Crude phenol is distilled and that which passes between 200" 
C. and 205° G. is collected. It is an oil consistiag*in great part of 
cresylol. 

Properties. — Cresylol does not combine sfi readily with alkalies as 
phenol, and is less soluble in water. It is an oil which has much re- 
semblance with carbolic acid in physical, chemical, and antiseptic 
properties. 

Commercial Preparations containing Cresylol.— Cresylol is 
rarely used as such, but mostly as its sodium derivative. It is an ingredi- 
ent of the best known and most efficient insecticides. These are the 
“ eapocarbols,” mixtures of crude cresylol and soap ; the “ lysols," mix- 
tures of tar [oil] and soap ; the “creollnes,” of analogous composition ; 

# solutol,’' containing 15 per cent of cresylol, 45 per cent cresylate of soda, 
in presence of an excess of alkali ; “ solveol," of analogous composition 
but neutral ; “ amylo oarbol," consisting of 150 oz. of black soap, 160 oz. 
of amyl alcohol, and 9 oz. of cresylol ; “ thymokresoV' prepared in 
America ; “ beech tar creosote,” which contains along with phenol, 
phorol, gaiacol, cresol, much cresylol. The composition, of these various 
insecticides differs greatly. They contain more or less cresylol accord- 
ing to the source of the tars or the crude cresylols used in their pre- 
paration. Like carbolic atfid they all act on insects and on plants, 
an action, however, which is more energetic but which varies much 
from one product to another, according to the source of the cresylol. 
There is thus much difference between the doses recommended as 
killing insects without injuring the plants. 

135 , “Sapocarbol.” — This product, made in Brunswick, in Ger- 
many,^ is a solution of homologues of carbolic acid in soaps. It is 
made by heating a mixture of linseed oil, rosin, and potash, and the, 
oils collected in the distillation of crude carbolic acid, between 190° C. 
and 205° C., oils which contain 10 per cent of cresylol, along with 
xylenol, gaiacol, and other phenols. Alkali does not enter, except in 
the small amount required to saponify the vegetable oils, in such a 
way that the “ sapocarbols ” may be regarded as solutions of cresylols 
in soaps. There are several brands of “sapocarbols”. Their com- 
position, very analogous to that of the lysols, is shown in Engler’s 
analyses. Table LXXIV gives the percentage of active ingredients 
which they contain. 

Properties, — “ Sapocarbols ” are neutral ; diluted with water they 
yield an emulsion from which the aromatic hydrocarbides separate 
more or less rapidly according to the amount of soap present. 

^ Translator's Not ^, — The manufacture of this class of goods is a British- born 
industry which originated in the first instance in sheep-dip manufacture. Both 
“ Sapocarbol ” and “Lysol” appeared on the Continent very late in the day, and 
neither their composition nor manufacture is based essentiaUy on any ^ery new 
principle. The only real distinctive feature is the proprietary name, and if every 
proprietary mixture of this sort, however meritorious it might be in itself, were to 
receive the specicjl mention lysol ” and “ sapoearbol ” do here, the special literature 
would be more than unwieldy. 
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TABLE LXXIV.-*-jSfe)foMgf th$ Comparaiiv^ Atttouni$ of Active Ingfidie^h in 
Different Brands of Lysol and Sapocarbol Insecticides. 


Insecticide. 

* * 

Carbonate 
of Potash^ 
Per Gent. 

Phenols, 
Per Cent. 

Schenkers sapocaAol No. 00 

2-6 

37-3 

„ ,, 0 

7.7 

37*6 

1* • »» »* 1 • 

7-6 

44-2 

Lysol No. 1 . 

5*91 

44*1 

„ „ 2 

6-29 

46-2 ■ 

pure . . ... 

6-52 

47-4 


A^on on Plants. — Fleischer found that sapocarbol acted as 
follows : — 


TABLE LXXV . — Action of SapocarboV' 07i Plants. 


Plants. 

Solution, 

1 Per Cent. 

Solution, 

2 Per Cent. 

Plum-tree and apple-tree shoots and leaves 

Young shoots of the vine 

Adult leaves . ... . . . ^ . 

Nasturtium 

Nil \ 

Decided 

Nil 

Injurious 
Deadly 
Injurious 
, Nil 


Solutions of “sapocarbol’' above 1 per cent injure most leaves 
(Siedler and Koebele). 

Action on insects. — Fleischer examined the action on plant lice. 


TABLE LXXVI , — Showing the Action of Solutions of Sapocarbol on Plant 
Lice. 


Insect Species. 

1 Per Ce?it. 

2 Per Cent. 

Woolly aphis, isolated . 

,, ,, in colony 

Plum aphis . . 

Apple „ . . . 

Killed 

Partly*de 8 troyed 

Killed 

Killed 

Destroyed almost entirely 

1 Killed 


Siedler, also Koebele, regard a 1-2 per pent as sufficient to destroy all 
plant lice. Fleischer and Keller recommend sapocartols to kill 
plant lice, and even the woolly aphis ; in spring, by iSoating the nodo- 
sities wth a 2-3 per cent solution, byl per cent spraying in ^mmer. 

- 13d. CreoHnes.’* — Various “ creolines " are differentiated :V— 

Pearson^s Creoline is the product obtained by the saponification 

’ r ' . 

i $ee ^ainkUor*s Note to “ Sapocarbol *’ (p. 359). — Jeyes was the first ^ apply 
e^hhe.** to the active principle of this ty|^ of oompouat^. ■' 





of A mixture of higher phenols and coal-tar oil containing a small quan- 
tity of pyridine bases. 

J rfnidnn 's C recline ’ ’ , — Contain s hydrocarbides extracted from 
coal tar and completely freed from phenols, German patent 51516. 
Whilst Pearson's creoline contains, along with 57-60- per cent of 
hydrocarbides, 22-27 per cent of phenols, Artmann’^ creoline ” con- 
tains 85 per cent of hydrocarbides, and only 1*5 per cent of phenols. 

Properties. — “ Creolines ’ ' treated by watea* yield an emulsion from 
which the hydrocarbides present therein separate after a certain tim|. 
Compared with lysois they have the great drawback- of not yielding 
stable solutions with water. Looking to their different phenol content 
their action is very variable. 

Action on Plants. — Fleischer tested the action of Artmann’s 
‘‘creoline '' on plants and prepared the following table: — 


TABLE- LXXVII. — Showing the Action of Artmann's Creoline on Plants, 


• 

Plants, 

0'5 Per Cent. 

1 Per Cent. 

2 Per Cent. 

■ 

Young shoota and leaves of 
apple . 

Young shoots and leaves of 
rose . . 

Young shoots of vine 

Adult leaves of vine . 
Nasturtium leaves . 

Intact 

Scarcely attacked 
Greatly attacked 
Intact 
Lainaged 

Attacked 

Damaged 
Greatly attacked 
Intact 

Greatly attacked 

Greatly attacked 

Greatly attacked 
Kilhd 
Damaged 
Killed 


Action on Insects. — Fleischer tried Artmann’s “creoline” on 
plant lice : — 


TABLE LXXVIII. — Action of Artj?:ann’s “ Creoline ” on Plant Lice, 


Action of a Solution of 

1 . ! 

apecies, j 

! 0*5 Per Cent. 

1 Per Cent, 

2 Per Cent. 

Woolly aphis, isolated . . .\ ^ Ml 

„ „ in colonies . . [ 

Willow aphis (naked) . . Decided 

Insignihcant 

Nil 

Decided 

Bapid 

Partial 

Decided 


Goethe found a solution of soft soap better than one of “ creoline 
Use.— Disinfection of Seed Potatoes.—Mohr tried to disinfect 
seed potatoes with “ creoline ”. By steeping twenty hours in a 0*2 per 
cent of creoline ” their germination was retarded ten days. A more 
concentrated solution had deadly effects. By diminishing the dose to 
0*05 per cent and in adding 1 per cent of blue vitriol, not only was the 
germination not retarded, but the crop was heavier, say 35‘2 metric 
tons with 16*9 per cent of starch against 21*6 metric tons with 17 per 
cent of i^farch. 
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Conchy Us ambignellay Hubn, (coehylis of the vine). — Numerous 
trials have been made. Zeohini and Silva destroyed the vine-worm 
by a 3 per cent emulsion. They obtained the same result with an 
emulsion of 1 per cent of creoline and 1 per cent of nitrobenzene. Like 
Dufour and Pleischer they found this treatment was very prejudicial 
to the leaves ^d grapes. They therefore sought to discover other 
mixtures, such as ; — 

TABLE LXXIX . — Showmg Composition of ** Creoline ” Mixtures which gave Good 
Results against Coehylis. 



Lb. 

II. 

Lb. 

III. 

Lb. 

•Creoline 

1-6 

1-5 

V5 

Amyl alcohol .... 

s ! 

— 

— 

Tobacco juice .... 

— 

4 

4 

Soft soap . . * . . 

• — 

— 1 

1 

Water 

1 90-5 

94-5 

100 


These were quite satisfactory. Martini reduced the coehylis 65-68 per 
cent by two treatments, one in the end of April, the second in the 
beginning of May, with an emulsion containing 1 *5 per cent of Nava 
creoline, 1 per cent of lime, and 1 per cent of blue vitriol. 

137. Creosote [wood tar]. — Creosote is a mixture of different 
phenols. Chemists who have studied the subject are divided in their 
opinions as to its constitution. According to Marasse creosote con- 
tains phenol, cresol, phlorol, gaiacol, and creosol. 

Preparation. — Creosote is extracted from wood tar, chiefly beech 
tar, by distillation. The oily layer of the condensed liquid contains 
creosote. This oily layer is again distilled, only the portions denser 
than water are collected. When the product so obtained is treated 
with a solution of caustic potash the hydro carbides remain undissolved, 
whilst creosote dissolves. Creosote is precipitated from its solutions 
by sulphuric acid. Soot contains a certain amount of creosote. 

Properties. — Creosote is a refractive, colourless, oily liquid, with a 
smell of smoke and a burning taste. It does not dissolve in water, 
but is very soluble iu alcohol and in alkaline lyes. Creosote dissolves 
resins and sulphur, coagulates the albumen of blood and of white of 
egg. It is a strong caustic and one of the best organic antiseptic?, but 
it has a poisonous action, like that of carbolic acid. It is used in the 
state of vapour as a meat preserver, and in solution for the preservation 
of wood, which it preserves both from insects and saprophytic fungi. 
Its action on plants and insects is very analogous to that of carbolic 
acid. 

Use. — Merulius lacrymus^ Schum. (rot of building timber, dry rot). 
— “ Garbolinetim," consisting almost entirely of creosote, is recom- 
mended against this fungus. 

MalHca (altises). — The bad smell of soot causes it to be used to 
drxv^ away altises. Thiele records several failures. ^Mohr recom- 
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mends it; as an insecfcioidal manure. The soot. is spread on the field, 
ploughed in, and crop sown eight to ten days later. 

SitotiBS linsatus (striped pea weevil). — It is driven off by spreading 
soot on the pea and haricot borders. 

Ocneria dispar ^ L. (gipsy moth). — The mass of eggs of this butter- 
fly are destroyed in America by the following mixtur%: Creosote 50 
per cent, carbolic acid 20 per cent, tar oil 10 per cent, turps 20 per 
cent, the latter being chiefly used to dilute the creosote. This method 
is infallible. Experiments in America on 220 miles of land, by apply- 
ing creosote on the eggs of this butterfly, followed by spraying with 
arseniate of lead on caterpillars freshly hatched, have been crowned 
with complete success, and have exterminated this formidable butter- 

fly. . . ■ 

Abraxas grossulariata, L. (magpie moth). — In America soot is used 

to destroy the caterpillars of the magpie moth. They pass the winter 
under the dry leaves uuderneath the gooseberry bushes. These leaves 
ar| removed and the soil round the shrubs covered with soot. 

Agromiza nigripes (fly injurious to lucerne). — Debray recom- 
mends to spread soot on lucerne plants to drive off the female about 
to lay. 

Aphrophora spmiaria, Ij. (grasshopper family). — Debray advises 
to destroy the larvae in lucerne fields to cut the crop early and to 
spread soot on the field. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Landry advises the 
use of the following mixture : Sulphur J lb., soot 5 lb., tobacco juice 3-^ 
lb., water 5 gallons. Apply by brush on nodes and fissures infested 
by the lice. 

Phylloxera vastatrix. — Mouillefert remarked the antiphylloxeric 
properties of creosote, but it does not act on the soil at a great distance, 
which renders its action uncertain and incomplete ; besides the toxic 
dose for this louse kills the vine which it should protect. Lustuer 
made experiments to determine if cresols communicate their odour to 
the vine, and he concluded affirmatively. Wherever cresols were used 
to replace petroleum in the disinfection of the vine against the phyl- 
loxera, he found that the grapes possessed the taste of cresols within 
a radius of 17 metres around the stock treated, a taste which is com- 
municated to the wine in a very marked manner, 

Cochineals. — Hering recommends to destroy these parasites by 
coating the trunks of the trees in November with pure carbolineum. 
This treatment does not damage the bark, but the eyes and the buds 
touched are destroyed. Graf Woistein concludes, from numerous 
experiments, that all trees coated with pure carbolineum were freed 
from all parasites, animal and vegetable, including cossus, scolytes, and 
woolly aphis. The gum of cheny -trees disappears -rapidly if the treat- 
*3!ient is repeated. Spraying with 2, 3, 8, 10 per cent solutions have 
Qo effect except when the solutions are concentrated. Spring 2 per 
cent sprayings have no effect, 

138. *'Lysols.”— Preparation.— The preparation of Damman 
“ lysols " consists essentially in mixing in fixed proportions coal-tar oils 
containing phenol and its homologues, with an oil such as linseed oil 
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or rape ibil, or witlisa r^sin sueh as rosin, by adding a basoj, pi^fetably 
♦oaustic potast, id sufficient amount to obtain complete saponification. 
Tbe operation is eoii&ucted in presence of alcohol, whiod listens 
saponification and fielps to render the lysols ” soluble and to impart to 
them a suitable consignee. The proportions in the German patent 
are linseed oil 10 lb., coal-tar oil 10 lb., caustic potash W per pent, 
alcohol 6i lb. * or rosin 10 lb., tar oU 4 lb. ? caustic potash 7 lb., Mcohol 
7 lb. Mix the linseed ^il with the tar oil, add the caustic potosh, then 
the alcohol ; the mixture is heated to complete saponification in an 
apparatus fitted with an ascending condenser.^ ^ ^ 

Properties, — “ Lysols” are liquid, brownish oils, transparent, and 
soluble in water. Added to distilled water they form a limpid, mobile 
liquid, with calcareous water they are turbid. The aqueous solutions 
do not act on metals. “Lysols” are soluble in all proportions in 
ethylic, methylic, and amylio alcohol, and may be mixed with benzene. 
They possess a strong odour of creosote, and the antiseptic properties 
of puenols without their defects. , • 

Action on Plants. — “ Lysols ” are poisonous to plants, but they 
are less irritant and oaustic than carbolic acid. When absorbed by the 
roots they are as injurious to plants as carbolic acid. Otto showed 
that young maize and pea plants, raised in a nutritive media, suffered 
much if the latter contained 0*011 per cent of “ lysol, and died if they 
contained 0*025 per cent. The nutritive medium in these experiments 
remained neutral, or slightly acid. Trials on large scale show that 
’ « lysol” used in 5 per cent solution ^ water soil before planting 
hindered the growth of the plant. A 1 per cent “ lysol” is injurious tc 
seed potatoes of one and a half hours’ steep. Solutions of “lysol 
even dilute — injure aerial parts of plants if a certain strength be ex- 
ceeded, which varies with the sensitiveness of the plant from 0*4-3 pei 
cent. - The most delicate plants support 4 per eent spraying ; rose buds 
are injured by spraying with 1 per cent solutions of “lysol and tht 
leaves with 2 per cent solutions ; the shoots of the apple-tree are burnec 
and the apples spotted by a 2 per cent solution. Fleischer has pubiishec 
the following table : — . 


TABLE LXXX.— the Action of “ Lysol ” Solutions of Various Strength 
on the Organs of Different Plants. 


Trees. 

Organs. 

0*25 

Per Cent. 

0-5 

Per Cent. 

1 

Per Cent. 

3 

Per Cent. 

Apple 

Young shoots and leaves 

Almost 

intact 

Almost 

intact 

Attacked 

•Burnt 

Bose 


Intact 

Attacked 

Far gone 

»♦ 

Vine 

Yoong shoots 

Almost 

Much 

Burnt 

,, 

" * 

intact 

.attacked 





Adult leaves 

Intact 

-Intact 

Attacked 


Nsstartinm 

Young „ 

’’ 


II 


" , Action on Fungi. — ^The poisonous action of “lysol” on the spore 
df pjarasitic fungi is hot yet well determined. A 0*5 ger cent solutio 



^rmMoir oJ ite spores of Wack 4,t (Bsvaz an# 

A^on on Insects. — Perroncito found that a 1-6 dav caTif 
MtB vbetter on the eggs of the mulberry bombyx a soludon of 
eor^siye subhmate of 0-5 per cent. Its eneily' is due to ?s s^nv 
nature,, wkoh surrounds the insects and their la^ and thus Brinrie 
inseotioide im irect contact with the vulnerable part^of tKeht 
Insects generally succumb to a larger dose t|}an that which is in- 
j^unous to plants ; thus the caterpillars of thocochylis touched by a 

following table his researches on the action of ■' lysol ’’ on plant lice 

I able LXXXI— SftowiMj the Action of “ Lysol ” Solutions of Various S(r«j!otA« 
on Plant Lice. ' 



Concentration of “ Lysol ” Solutions. 


0-25 

0-5 

1 

a 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

WooUy aphis treated individually 

Disturbed 

KiHed 

KiUed 

Killed 

„ in ooloniea dipped 



in solution .... 
Green aphis (willow) treated in- 

Few attacked 

Partly killed 

All kiUed 

AU killed 

dividually .... 
Green aphis in colonies dipped 

Killed 

■ 

Killed 

KiUed 

Killed 

msolotion .... 

All kiUed 

All killed 

All killed 

AU killed 


This table shows that a solution of “lysol ” of 0’5 per cent kills plant 
lice, ^ “ Lysol is regarded by Fleischer as the best insecticide, and by 
Sturgis as greatly inferior to emerald green (Paris green). 

— Sphzrotheca pannosa, Wallr. (bHght of the peach and the 
rose-tree). — Aijcording to Schiller, Lambert, and Griibe, a solution of 
“lysol “of O'5-l per cent kills this blight. Constantin and Dufour ad- 
vise “ lysol “ for the same purpose. The dose must be varied with the 
delicacy of the rose or peach-tree. Ch. Charpentier circumscribes the 
disease by spraying every eight days, and immediately the disease 
appears with a solution of 3-5-4 per cent “lysol”. All the trees were 
not radically cured by this treatment, but the disease did not increase, 
and is not conveyed to the neighbouring sound trees. 

Peronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — Opinions are 
muchdivid^ as to the efficiency of “ lysol ” against mildew. In a report 
of the Wadenswiel Station, Switzerland, “lysol” is declared incapable 
of overcoming this parasite. Dufour also regards it as inefficient; it 
gave no result ; its adherence to the leaves was also defective. “ Lysol “ 
18 regarded in Switzerland as inefficient and is not used. Sipiere, on 
the other hand, advises its use in place of copper bouillies, and he has 
praised its good effects. A “lysolage’' with a solution erf 0’5 per cent 
gave him the same results as bouillie bordelaise, whilst it was also 
cheaper. This treatment had also the advantage of overcoming oidinm 
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and injorious insects. The first spraying was made with a solution 
of 0 6 per cent, from 20-30 April. The second with 0*7 per cent 
solution from 1-8 May. The third with OT per cent solution from 
1-8 June. Solutions of 0‘5 per cent are very injurious to young 
shoots, and 1 per cent solutions burn them ; but adult leaves stand 
these strengths better and are not burned, except by those above 2 per 
cent. To inci^iase the adherence of this product it has been advised 
to make a bouillie of 1 lb. of “ lysol,” 2-3 lb. of plaster, and J lb. of sili- 
cate of soda of 33° B.*in 10 gallons of water. The French, “Lysol” 
company sells a “ lysol " powder recommended against mildew, which 
must be used in the morning before the dew disappears. 

Phyiophthora inf es tans, De By. (potato disease). — Sturgis declares 
after experiments to disinfect potatoes with “ lysol ” that it cannot re- 
place corrosive sublimate. “Lysol” in 1 per cent solution injures 
potatoes in one and a half hours' steep. Its action on the spores is nil, 

Fusarium. — Mangin advises against fusarium to disinfect the soil 
with “ lysol ” in place of corrosive sublimate. 

Guignardia Bidwelli, Vial a et Eavez (black rot of the vine).^ 
Fernbach has studied the action of “lysol” on black rot. He records 
the good condition of a vine coated in winter with a 3 per cent “ lysol " 
solution and twice sprayed (1) with a 0*5 per cent solution at the be- 
ginning of vegetation, (2) with a 0’7 per cent solution at the end of May. 
Black -rotted leaves steeped in a 1 per cent solution for five minutes, 
then washed and put in contact with a healthy leaf, no longer conveyed 
the disease to the latter. It was the same with black-rotted leaves 
placed in contact with a healthy leaf previously sprayed with a 1 per 
cent preventive solution. Spraying and powdering done from bottom 
to top, so as to reach the lower face of the leaves on which the parasites 
preferably develop, arrest the disease in its evolution. Dieulafe advises 
to overcome black rot : (1) The spraying of the stems, the runners, and 
the pruning wounds with a solution of 2-5 per cent of “lysol,” done 
in winter at the time of pruning, (2) Spraying at the time ol coming 
out in leaf of the buds with a solution of 0*5 -1*0 per cent.^ (3) Busting 
from April to August in moist weather with “ lysol ” powder. 

Mycogone perniciosa (mole disease of the mushroom). — Constan- 
tine and Bufour recommend “ lysol ” in 2 per cent solution for the dis- 
infection of the frames. The process which consists in disinfection of 
the whole frame, as much of the soil as of its sides, gives better results 
than treatment with blue vitriol, boric acid, or bisulphite of lime and 
sulphurous acid. It prevents or overcomes other diseases of the mush- 
room such as thepltLstev (Monilia fumicola), gout (bacterian disease), etc. 

Nectria ditissima, Tul, (canker of fruit trees). — Schiller remarks 
that canker of fruit trees is cured quicker by “ lysol ” than by tar. 

Coating Trees in Winter against Insects*— Mathieu instead of 
liming the trunks, coats them with a solution of -J- lb. “ lysol in 1 
gallon of water. 

Charaas, graminis (antler moth or grass moth). — Eeuter effectually 
destroyed the caterpillar of this noctua by watering the meadows with 
a 2 per cent solution of “lysoF' when it begins its ravages. “ Lysol ” 
is regarded as less energetic against the caterpillars which live pro- 
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tected by gauze, such as the Hyponomeuta of the apple-tree, Lyda 
JSfemoralis, cochylis, etc. Barbut, using a 10 per cent solution, could 
only destroy 20 per cent of the caterpillars of the cochylis and 26 per 
cent of the caterpillars of the pyralis. 

Cheimatobia brumata (winter raoth, Evesham moth). — Kraft ad- 
vises " lysol ’* as a very effective medium to overcome this butterfly. 

Eurydema oleraceum, L. (kitchen garden bug).-^Laiiipa reports 
that after ten minutes these bugs are destroyed if the cabbages and 
beets are sprayed with a 2-1 per cent solution of lysol 

Naked Plant-Lice, — Eossel recommends a O’ 75 per cent solution 
to destroy the rose aphis, a 1 per cent solution to destroy that of the 
pear-tree and of the peach-tree. Kraf asserts that a 1 per cent solu- 
tion kills all naked lice. Eleisoher found that, a 0’25 per cent solution 
even killed lice in tightly packed colonies. On the other hand, Otto 
commissioned by the “ Lysol ” factory itself to report on the efSciency 
of its product, reports the inefficiency of 0’ 25-0’ 5 per cent solutions on 
lice at the same time as their injurious action on the plants. How- 
fver, the lice die in twenty-four hours when touched by a 2 per cent 
solution. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis).— “ Lysol destroys 
the woolly aphis, but, as Schoyen asserts, it is inferior to petroleum 
emulsions. Whilst Hotter regards its action as doubtful, Bossel found 
a 1 per cent solution perfect. Eleischer regards “lysol” as active at 
0'5 ; at 1 per cent it destroys tightly packed agglomerations. 

Cochineals, — Hertzog recommends 2 per cent “ lysol ” against the 
kermes of the rose laurel. * Frank and Kruger assert that “lysol 
solutions cannot kill cochineals. 

Tetranychus telarius (red spider). — This acarua may be got rid 
of by repeated- spraying with 0’25-0’6 per cent solutions (Eathay and 
Mussat). The browning of the leaves of the vine is overcome by 
spraying with 1 per cent solution of “ lysol The acari of the genus 
Eriophyes vitis especially attack the young shoots in the spring 
which become atrophied. Muller recommends to cut the young 
shoots, destroy them, and coat the whole stem with 2 per cent “ lysol . 
Thrips does not resist any better. 

/NO, 

139. Potassium Dinitrocresy late, Preparation. 

\CH3 

— Potassium dinitroeresylate is used in Germany for the prepara- 
tion of a powerful insecticide known as antinonnine, because it is 
intended to destroy the caterpillar of the Lipatis monaca [the black arch- 
moth which attacks pines], called Nonne in Germany ’and in France. 
Potassium dinitroeresylate is probably the crude product of the nitra- 
tion of sulpho-conjugated cresylol or xylene by the action of fuming 
nitric acid. Dinitrocresol is converted into a potash salt, soluble in 
water by potash lye. 

Properties.— Antinonnine, discovered by Harz and Y on Miller, is a 
mixture of equal parts of dinitroeresylate of potash and soap. It 
forms a white crystalline paste soluble in water. 
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r - ActiQQ on Plants.— A solution of antinonnine of 0*1-0*125 iper 
o&nt without, action on plants, When a stronger splution has to 
be uHl on tiie tender parts of plants, it suffices to follow up the treat- 
ment by washing twenty-four hours afterwards to prevent its action 
on the plant. 

Action on Insects.— Antinonnine is poisonous to insects. A 
small dose suffices to kill them ; it also acts on insects and soft-skinned 
larvae ; cochineals, and certain carapaceous insects, such as weevils, 
resist it (Hoilmng). It* is very poisonous to caterpillars, the larvae of 
the tenthredes (saw-flies), Nematxis Bibesi, Thorsen (gooseberry saw- 
fly), Lophyrm rufus (Schoyen), the thrips.of grain crops, acari, plant 
lice (Tasohenberg), in doses of 0*126 per cent to 0 30 per cent. 

Polyporiis vapor arim^ Polyporus destrzictor, Trametes cryptarunt, 
or Polyporus Pint, Pers. (red rot of the pine). — Antinonnine has been 
found an excellent means of destroying these fungi. Dilute solutions, 
only containing 0*065 per cent of antinonnine, stiU produce the desired 
effect. 

Liparis Monaca, L. (the black arch moth which attacks pines^, 
(French and German syn. Nonne ). — Antinonnine is regarded as a 
specific against the caterpillar of the Nonne. An antmonnine solution 
of 0*33 per cent acts in a categoric manner after twelve to twenty -four 
hours ; 66 per cent of the caterpillars treated were killed after twenty- 
four hours. By increasing the dose of soap the action is intensi- 
fied. 


Gharaas graminis (antler moth or grass moth). — -Reuter reports 
the good effect of a solution of \ lb. antinonnine and IJ lb. soap in 
10 gallons of water, against the caterpillar of this noctua at the time 
when it appears in meadows. 

Mice and Bats . — Antinonnine is a violent poison to rodents ; 0*5 
gramme kills a rabbit. For rats and micd a mixture is prepared of 10 
parts of sausage grease and 1 part of sugared antinomiine. Mice die 
after having absorbed 0*001 gramme, and rats after ingestion of 0*02 
gramme of . antinonnine. It suffices to soak pieces of bread with a 
solution of sugared antinonnine, and to place it in winter in their 
holes (V. Tubeuf). 

140. Thymol, 06H3CC3H7(4), — Preparation. — Thymolispresent 
\OH(3) 


in oil of thyme. To isolate it the oil of thyme is agitated in a 
• strong solution of soda. The thymol is dissolved in the alkali. 
This liquid is separated by decantation from the supernatant cumene 
and thymene. The liquid obtained is diluted and saturated by hydro- 
chloric acid which precipitates the thymol. 

Properties. — hi the pure state it forms colourless, crystallme 
lamella, wittofa sharp and peppery taste. It is but slightly soluble in 
water (1 in lOOO), more readily soluble in alcohol and alkaline lyes. 
"It precipitates albumen and possesses remarkable antiseptic properties. 
d Bypgnvyoes PenvidostiSt Magnus (mole flisease of the mushroom). 

and Dufour recommend a solution of 0*25 per cent to 
C^OQ^the mole when the duaease appears ; it is necessary to remove 



all the horse dung, to disinfect the premises, and to plant afresh in new* ? 
dung. . ^ , 

14 1. -^'Naphthol, CiqH^OH. — P reparation. — To obtain jiJ-naph- 
thol from naphthalene it is necessary first to prepare the sodium salt 
of /3-naphthalene sulphonic acid. It is prepared by heating together 
equal parts of naphthalene and sulphuric acid at 200° G. The mixture 
is run into water. The liquid obtained is treated with lime, boiled, and 
filtered. The lime salt is converted into a soda salt by the addition of 
carbonate of soda, filtering, and evaporating the liquid to a suitable con- 
centration. The crystals formed are separated from the mother liquor 
by centrifuging, and melted with 2 parts of caustic soda and the 
water required to fuse the mixture. The temperature is raised gradu- 
ally to 300° 0, When the reaction is finished the product is dissolved 
in water, hydrochloric acid added, and the precipitated ^-naphthol 
collected on a filter. 

Properties. — /5-imphthol crystallizes in white laraellas ; it melts 
at 122° 0., and boils at 286° C. It is but little soluble in water, but 
if soluble in alcohol aud alkalies. It is antiseptic. 

Action on Plants. — Soluble ^-naphfchol, in the form of its 
sodio salt, bums the leaves ; the insoluble salts, on the other hand, 
such as those of copper, iron, and lime, are not poisonous to 
plants. » . 

Action on Fungi. — According to Mangin a solution of naphtholate 
of soda, 1 in 10,000, kills the spores of Bremia lactucce (lettuce mildew) 
and Heterosporium echinulatum {hiry ring of carnations), but it is 
without action on those of flectria cinnaharina (coral spot disease), 
Peromspora arbor escens, and Uromyces avicularim. 

Use.— /8-haphthol is. rarely used alone, but with soapy water, or in 
the form of a soluble salt. 

^‘Naphtholate, of Soda.—li4i grammes of /3-naphthol are beaten up 
with hot water and caustic soda lye added to complete solution (100 
grammes of caustic soda of 44° B.). 

^•Naphtholate of Lime. — To gallon of a 5 per cent solution 
naphtholate of soda ^ gallon of milk of lime is added, containing 1 lb. 
of lime. ■ This bouillie is recommended by Mangin as a substitute for 
lime for coating fruit trees. 

^•Naphtholate of Copper.— i Ib. of ^S-naphthol are dissolved in 3 
gallons of hot water, containing 0*3 gallons of caustic soda of 36° B. ; 
2^ lb. of blue vitriol in 5 gallons of water are then added whilst stirring, 
and the whole made up to‘ 100 gallons of bouillie. This contains 
aaphtholate of copper, with great adherence, which does not injure 
the leaves (Mangin). 

^-Naphtholate of /row.— This bouillie is made like the preceding, 
replacing the blue vitriol by 2*7 lb. of green vitriol. 

^eronospora viticola, De By. (vine mildew).— Bufour tried naphtho- 
late of soda against this disease without success, ^ngin, however,^ 
recommends a solution of naphtholate of soda, to which a little potato* 
starch [/mwfl] has been ^ded, so as to distinguish the spots treated. 
Naphtholate of copper would be equally fit to combat mildew. The 
soda bouillie decomposes on the leaves under the influence of the car- 
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bonic acid of the air into carbonate of soda and naphthol which is 
very adherent to the leaves and resists heavy rain. 

Gheosporium macropus, Sacc. (orchid mildew). — Mangin advises use 
of 2 per cent naphthol; it prevents the germination of the spores. * 

Poppy {(EilUt] Disease. — Mangin recommends to steep before trans- 
planting the end of the slips in a solution of 16 lb. of naphthol and 46 
lb. of soap in lOf) gallons of water or 5 oz. of naphtholate of soda in 
62^ gallons of water (5 grammes in 10 litres). 

Fusarium roseum. — Mangin advises the disinfection of the soil by a 
solution of naphthol 1-2400. This method is disputed by Delacroix. 
Sacardo advises with the same object a solution of 0‘5 per cent of 
naphtholate of soda against rust of poppies [CEillet], rose-bushes, 
asparagus, etc. 

142. Methyl Violet or Pyoctanine. — Pyoctanine is a methylated 
or ethylated rosaniline obtained either by heating rosanilines to about 
140° G. with methyl or ethyl chlorides or iodides dissolved in alcohol, 
or by treating dim ethylani line by carbon oxichlorida in presence 
of . aluminium chloride (yellow pyoctanine is a hexamethylated® 
auramine). 

Properties. — Methylated and ethylated rosanihnes in the -form of 
salts constitute crystallized violet colouring principles soluble in 
water. They are used to make aniline inks, and in the dyeing of fabrics. 
Pfeffer determined the injurious action of pyoctanines on phanerogams. 
Kreminski, and especially Stilling and Wortmann, have examined the 
antiseptic action of pyoctanines. They have shown that it suffices to 
sterilize a medium, such as meat juice, for it to contain 0*005 per cent of 
methyl violet, or 0*5 per cent of yellow pyoctanine. The Staphylococcus 
pyrogenus aureus does not develop in a solution of 1 in 2,000,000 of 
methyl violet. The Penicillium glaucum does not develop in a medium 
drenched with a solution of 1 in 10,000 of pyoctanine violet. The 
pyoctanines do not coagulate albumens, like powerful antiseptics such 
as corrosive sublimate, formol, etc., but albumenized bodies have a 
certain affinity for these products and eliminate them from water whilst 
becoming dyed. The colour concentrates itself there, and if the amount 
absorbed is sufficient the corpuscles are arrested in their evolution, the 
dyed bacteria give up their colour to pure *water, and they can become 
completely decolorized and regain by this fact their primitive vitality 
if the surrounding water is in sufficient quantity to extract the colour 
simply dissolved in their plasma. 

Use. — Acrostalagmus albus. — Stilling found that it sufficed to water 
the infected dung or the dunged borders with a dilute solution of methyl 
violet to stop the development of this fungus. 



CHAPXEE XXIV. 


CARBON COMPOUNDS {contmmd)—tOBkCCQ (NICOTINE TOBACCO JUICE) 
—QUASSIA— HELLEBORE-^PYRETHRA-DELPHINIUM (LARKSPUR) 
— STRYCHNINE— NUX VOMICA— WALNUT LEAVES-GLUE— CUTCH 
-ALOES. 

1 43, Tobacco. — Tobacco is furnished by plants originally natives of 
tropical America now acclimatized in all countries, chiefly Mcotania 
tahacum and Nicotania rusHca, L. When ripe the leaves of these plants 
collected and dried in drying machines. The green leaves contain 
T5'9 per cent of nicotine, the dry leaves up to 4 per cent. 

Tobacco powder [? snuff] is made from greasy tobaccos. The 
leaves are moistened with salt water, then cut into thongs and laid in 
heaps of about 40 tons. Fermentation sets in ; after four months the 
tobacco is conveyed to mills. It is moistened again and piled up to 
undergo a second fermentation which lasts eleven months. Tobacco 
juice is obtained in the tobacco manufactories by treating the coarsely 
divided leaves with boiling we.ter. The liquor obtained is filtered and 
evaporated to the right strength, then the substances injurious to plants 
are removed. In France the culture, manufacture, and sale of tobacco 
are the subject of a monopoly exploited by the State. The Minister of 
Agriculture publishes special sheets of information sent to the Mairies 
(Town Halls), giving the price and the strength in nicotine of the juice 
sold by this administration. The old juices are differentiated from the 
new or rich juices ; the latter are five to six times stronger than the 
former. The- French tobacco administration now delivers the latter 
with up to about 10 per cent of nicotine. They are sold to the public in 
tins in the tobacco markets and in warehouses. Tobacco juice enters 
into many insecticides to strengthen their action. A few examples only 
will be quoted. To impart adherence to these insecticides gum-arabic, ' 
sugar, etc., is added. . . 

Insiicticides with a Tobacco Basis, — (1) 5 lb. tobacco juioe, 
1 lb. soft soap, in 100 gallons of water. (2) Dissolve 4 lb. soft soap 
in 10 gallons of water, then add, whilst constantly stirring, 6 lb. of 
tobacco juice, 5 lb. of amyl alcohol, and 20 lb. of ordinary alcohol 
(Kessler). (3) Dissolve 2| lb. of soap in 2 gallons of hot water, add 
4 lb. of amyl alcohol. Bun into this liquor a decoction of 3 lb. of 
tobacco juice in 8 gallons of wate^ (Nessler). (4) Water 100 gallons, 
rich juice, 10 per cent, 1 gallon, soft soap 10 lb., commercial carbonate 
of soda in crystals 2 lb., methyl alcohol 1 gallon. The soap increases 
its adherence and the wood spirit appreciably increases the action on 
certain parasites, (Note of the French Minister of Finance regarding 
tobacco juice drawn from the National factories for the destruction of 
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insects.) (5) Add tp a 2 per oent tobacco juice a little carbolic acid. 
(6) Add to 4 Ib. of the above carbolized tobacco juice l-J lb. of creoline, 

1 lb. of soft soap dissolved in 10 gallons of water (Zecbini and Silva). 
{7) Dissolve 3 lb. of soft soap, in ^5 gallons of water, addtheretc^ a 
solution of 2^ lb. of blue vitriol, neutr^ize by 11 lb. of caustic potash. 
After stirring wel^ run in 5^ lb. of tobacco juice and 2^ lb. of “ creoline 

Properties. — Tobacco juice is characterized by a special alkaloid 
nicotine. ' Pure nicotine is an oily liquid, colourless, soluble in water, 
sJodhol, and fatty oils ; it precipitates almost aU metals from solutions 
of thdr salts ; with copper it yields a green precipitate soluble in a large 
excess of nicotine. Nicotine is a violent poison to mammals. A 
single drop of nicotine suffices to kill a dog. It causes giddiness, 
abdominal pains, followed by death in a few minutes. 

Action on Plants. — Tobacco juice is used as an insecticide in 
1 per cant doses, say 0‘1 per cent of nicotine. It injures plants; 
mixtures with soap still further increase its injurious action. To 
obviate this drawback it is necessary to follow the sprayings by care-^ 
M washing after one hour’s interval. Eumigations in greenhouses 
are less to be feared for the plants ; however, Decaisne has observed that 
certain greenhouse [setre froide) orchids stand this treatment badly. 

Action on Insects.— Nicotine is a violent poison for most insects 
and their larvae, Chittenden observed that it did not act so on all 
insects. A solution of O’l per cent (1 per cent of the rich juice of the 
French manufactories), especially if it contains 1 per cent of soap, 
forms an energetic liquid against the mqst diverse insecta If the 
published results do not always agree that is due to the different 
nicotine content of the juices tested on the same insects. It is agreed that 
nicotine solutions have a specific action on the caterpillars of butterflies, 
the false caterpillars of the saw-flies, on non-protected lice, thrips, and 
acarl In closed spaces the action of the vaponrs of nicotine is 
drastic even on cochineals. 

Dse.-^In enclosed spaces, greenhouses, or spaces covered in for 
the purpose, the following process is used to obtain entire disinfection 
of the plants therein : — 

Fumigation or Evaporation of Nicotine in a Closed Space. — 

It is carried out in different ways : (1) Tobacco is laid in a special 
apparatus outside the greenhouse above red-hot coals, the combustion 
of which is accelerated by a bellows. A pipe leads the vapours charged 
with mcotine inside the enclosed space, (2) Moisten tobacco leaves and 
place them on the hot pipes of the hothousa The water evaporated 
carries sufficient nicotine to kill the insects. (3) Slow evaporation 
inside the greenhouse of tobacco juice placed on small stoves. (4) 
Projection of tobacco juice on strongly heated bricks or irons. 

Use in Open Air. — Open-air plants infested by insects are 
sprayed with tobacco juice diluted with water to contain 1 percent 
.of rich juice. Nicotind solutions not moistening sufficiently the insects 
toudied it is better to use soapy bouillies which adhere and moisten 
much better and thus act more quickly. After one hour the insects 
touched are dead ; the plants treated must then be washed to prevent 
vibe a<!^P of the nicotine and the soap on the plant. 



TOBACCO (NlCf^INB TOBACCO JUICE). ‘ 

^Eobaoco powder spread by the bellows on the insects is veiy 
efficient, and in many oases it is more active than pyrethra powder,, 

H<dtica ampelophagus, G-uer, (altise of the vine). — In the opinion 
of d’Aurelles ,de Paladines tobacco juice of B. black amiff mixed 
at the rate of 12*15 per cent with Apt sulphur, a mixture of 1 per 
cent of rich juice, 1 per cent of petroleum, and 1 per q|gnt of soap forms 
an insecticide which destroys the altise of the vine. Von Schilling 
regards tobacco infusion' as the most efficienbcnedium against the altise 
if the spraying be renewed after each rain. Thiele observes that these 
preparations have no action on the altise unless the insects are touched 
by the liquid; the insecticide coatings which cover the leaves after 
treatment do not remove the altise, hence the necessity of multiplying 
the treatments to obtain a favourable result. 

Altise of the Gardens . — When young plants commence to shoot 
up they are copiously watered and then wo<^ sawdust strongly soaked 
in dilute tobacco juice is spread over the whole of the seedlings, 

Grioceris Asparagi L. |the asparagus beetle). — Blin recommends 
as very energetic a mixture of 10 lb. of tobacco juice infused in 30 
gallons of boiling water, and 2^ lb. of soft soap ; 66 gallons of this 
miixture suffice for 2000 asparagus plants. -This treatment completely 
destroys the larvae. 

. Grioceris melanopa, L. (crioceris of cereals). — Sajo recommends 
tobacco juice, used as spray on infested fields. The following are the 
results of a trial made with a solution, of 20 lb. of tobacco juice,, testing 
H‘5 per cent of nicotine in 10*6 gallons of water. 

TABLE LXXXII.— Action of Tobacco Juice on Grioceris of Cereals. 

Barley in lib. 

Plot treated with 154 gallons of this solution . . 199 

Untreated plot . . 

Immuneplot • 

There is no^doubt of the good effect of this treatment. The operation 
is best done at the moment the larvae are hatched. At that time 
the field is sprayed in the direction of its width, then it is sprayed in the 
direction of its length. 

Bhynchites Fragarice.— This insect which cuts the strawberry 
leaves is overcome by tobacco juice (0*5 B.), (Ernest). ^ 

Zahrus gibbus {car(jd)e bossu)y (cereal zabrus). — Three per cent of 
Hungarian tobacco extract in 100 litres of water are perfectly capable, 
according to Sajo and Naszay, pf destroying this insect and its lar^ 
in wheat fields. The treatment is applied in the month of April , the 
stimulating effect is at once seen in the improvement in the growth 
of the plant. 

Cassida viridis (artichoke tortoise beetle). — Its larva gnaws the 
' leaves of the artichoke. Debray destroys it by tobacco infusion. 

‘Sitones Uneatus, L. (the striped pea weevil). — Noel advises tobacco 
juice 0’6® B,, and containing 1 per cent of soft soap. 

Ocneria dispar (bombyx dispar, gipsy moth) .-—Ber^lse destroyed m 
five days' 100 per cent of the caterpillars of this butterfly with a 5 per 
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cent juice ; with a 2 per cent carbolized juice he only killed 8.0 per cent 
of the cat^illars. 

Abraxas grossulariata, L. (magpie moth). — Soapy solutions of 
tobacco juice free gooseberry bushes from the caterpillars of the magpie 
moth. 

Conchylis ayitfignella, Hubn. (cochylis of the vine). — Kessler’s 
insecticides with a tobacco basis (formula No. 3) is perfect to destroy 
the caterpillar of the cochylis. Zechini and Silva advise for the same 
purpose their insecticide (formula No. 6). Jemina proposes his 
insecticide (formula No. 7) to overcome simultaneously both the cochylis 
and mildew. 

HyponoTfieuta malinella, Zell, (small ermine moth of apple-tree). — 
Sonnino praises 2 per cent carbolized tobacco juice. 

Pentatoma (Carpocoris) baccarum, L. (bug injurious to fruit trees). 
— ^Taschenberg recommends to spread moist cloths in front of the fruit 
walls, and to fumigate with tobacco between these and the walls as is 
done in greenhouses. 

Eriocampa adumbrata (slimy caterpillar, slug- worm).. — Bach re- 
cords the good effects of tobacco powder spread on the larvae. Tobacco 
juice at the rate of 2 lb. of juice, with 14 *5 per cent of nicotine in 10 
^Uons of water is regarded by Sajo and Czerhati as an excellent 
method of destroying the slug- worm. 

Nematus ventricosus^ Kl. ; Empkytus Grosstdarim, Fb. (gooseberry 
and currant saw-fly). — To get quit of this insect Ahlisoh advises spray- 
ing with a liquor consisting of gallons of tobacco juice, 5 lb. of 
soft soap, and 40 gallons of water. 

Lophynis pini (the pine saw-fly). — Sajo advises to destroy the 
larva of the pine saw-fly by spraying with a solution of 2 Ib. of tobacco 
juice containing 14 '5 per cent of nicotice in 10 gallons of water. 

Diphsis rosiperda. — This rose cecidomia (fly), the larvae of which is 
in the rose shoots, is fought in greenhouses by fumigation with tobacco 
(Chittenden). 

Unprotected Plant Lice. — Plant lice are very sensitive to tobacco 
juice. A solution of OT per cent of nicotine, say 1 per cent of strong 
tobacco juice containing 10 per cent of nicotine of the French State 
factories, suffices to obtain a satisfactory result. However, the nature 
of the lice prevents this liquid from moistening them, and these sprayings 
only reach a small portion. To remedy this drawback, it suffices to 
dissolve in the nicotine solution 1 per cent of soft soap. Laurent advises 
soft soap and carbonate of soda. In these conditions the liquid at once 
reaches the lice, which die forthwith. The operation must often, be re- 
peated, especially, as is frequently the case, when the lice have made 
protective shelters by deforming the leaves, as is the ease with the goose- 
berry and peach louse. The soapy and alcoholic solutions (formula 
Nos. 3 and 4) are still better. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Nessler’s solution 
(formula No. 3) is advised for the destruction of this aphis. According 
to the researches of Stedman it would follow in aji irrefutable manner 
that the woolly aphis extends its ravages to the underground part of 
theapi^-tree ; to completely destroy the aerial colonies the roots must 
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be disinfected at the same^ time. Gillette has studied the effects of 
powdered tobacco [? snuff] in this particular instance. It is now re- 
garded just as it is bought as an infallible specific for the destruction 
of the underground form of this louse. Powdered tobacco mixed with 
earth is frequently used in nurseries and also for other crops. 

Phylloxera vastatrix,V\Q,iich. (phylloxera of the vine).— Mouillefert 
found tobficoo juice destroyed this aphis. 

Tingis Piri, PI. (tiger of the pear-tree). ♦-Sajo advises 2 lb. of 
tobacco juice containing 14*5 per cent of nicotine in 100 gallons of 
water as a means of radically destroying the tiger, but care must be 
taken to direct the jet on the lower surface of the leaves. 

Pulvinaria mtis, L. {Coccus vitis), (vine scale),— Targioni-Tozzetti 
advises to destroy the mobile larvae of this cochineal by spraying with 
tobacco powder or using powders with a nicotine basis. Mohr praises 
the effects of the following mixture deadly to cochineals in general : 
Add 25 lb. of soft soap, 20 lb. of ammonia, 20 lb. of oleic acid per 100 
^lloQs of tobacco juice. Guozdenovic records the good effects of a 
mixture of 1*5 per cent of tobacco juice and 0’5 per cent of soft soap 
against the Dactylopius vitis (white cochineal of the vine). 

Thrips h(smorrhoidalis^ Bche. (black thrips of greenhouses or 
black fly of the gardener). — It infests plants in greenhouses, and under 
cloche, such as azaleas, camelias, I'uschia, and causes them to fade. 
It may be overcome, according to Decaisne, by powdered tobacco and 
fumigations. Noel advises to soak the residues from the manufacture 
of tobacco in a solution of 2 ib. of nitrate of potash in a gallon of water 
and then dry it and burn it in the hothouse. 

Limithrips Tritici (thrips which ravage onions), — It may be 
destroyed, according to Webster and Rathay, by a decoction of'tobacco. 

[Animal and plant lice are effectively treated by tobacco juice.] 

Phyllocoptus Schlechtendali, Nal, (browning of the leaves of the 
pear-tree). — This acams may be destroyed, according to Sirodot, by 
tobacco juice marking 1*5° B. and sprayed on all the parts of the tree. 

Greenhouse acari do not stand fumigation (Becaisue) nor spraying 
with the mixture of ammonia, tobacco juice, soap, and oleic acid to be 
used against vine scale (Mohr). 

Telranyehtis telarius (red spider). — Rathay kills this tree louse 
with tobacco juice. 

Tetranychus althaece (Tetranychus which causes the rusting of 
the leaves of the hop), (Kupferbrand). It is overcome, according to Voss, 
by preventive treatment. In the autumn the soil is dusted with 
powdered tobacco [? snuff]. Spraying with tobacco juice has 
little effect on adult tetranychus living on the plant (Sorauer). 
Voss' method is preventive. It kills the tetranychus which hibernate 
under the leaves on the hop fields and prevents the return of the 

- 144. Quassia Amara [true.]— Quassia is derived from a Guiana 
tree, the quassia tree [Quassia Aynara^^ The quassia of the shops is the 
wood of Picrena Excelsaj belonging to the family of SimarubiaceiB. 
The wood and the roots are sold as chips or lumps [Lignum Quassic(x). 
To extract the quassia the chips are macerated for twenty-four hours 
in water. Insecticides with a quassia basis are prepared thus : (1) Boil 
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An the cme hand, 5 lb. of quassia chips in 50 gallons' of water ; let; stand 
for twenty-four hours and deoaut the extract; on the other hand, dis- 
solve 5 lb. of soft soap in 60 gallons of water. Mix the two liquids. 
(2) 7^ lb. of quassia are macerated and 3^ lb.; of soap are dissolved 
in 100 gallons of alcohol (Alvood). (3) I'J lb. of quassia are macerated 
in water, hea.ted to boiling and decant^ ; edter twenty-four hours a solu- 
tion of 2^ lb. of soft soap is added and the bulk made up to 10 gallons 
(Edem). (4) Dissolve JIO lb. of soft soap m 5 gallons qf hot water, 
add thereto an infusion of 2| lb. of quassia chips obtained by twelve 
hours’ steeping in 5 gallons of rain water ; make up to 40 gallons 
(Koch's insecticide). (5) Emulsify 5 gallons of petroleum in a solution 
of 6 lb. of soft soap in 50 gallons of water (see petroleum), and add 
thereto an extract of 10 lb. of quassia in 60 gallons of water. (6) Add 
4 lb. of carbolic acid to a mixture of 5 lb. of quassia extract and 6 lb. 
of soap in 100 gallons of water (Oilardi). 

Properties. — Quassine, the active principle of quassia amara^ is 
amorphous or crystaUine. It has been isolated by Winkler. It 
colourless, inodorous, opaque, and inalterable in the air, slightly soluble 
in water, much more soluble in water charged with salt or organic 
acids, and in alcohol. To 'man, quassine is not poisonous, it is toxic, 
aperient, and stomachic. In doses of 4-10 centigrammes per day, 
quassine has no injurious effects on man ; on the other hand, it is 
deadly to tbe lower animals — oxyures, ascarides, etc. 

Action on Plants. — Plants are not injured by spraying with 
aqueous extracts of quassia ; on the oth^r hand, extracts mixwl with 
soap are injurious to certain plants, especially if soft soap he used and 
if the dose is superior to 1 per cent. Fleischer prepared the following 
table on this point for Klein’s solution (No. 3 supra) : — 

TABLE LXXKUI. — Showing the Action of Klein's Solution (3) on the Organs 
of Various Plants. 


Plants and their Organs. . Action. 

Shoots and leaves of the apple-tree . . . . Hardly attacked 

Leaves of the plum „* „ 

Vine Unattacked 

Nasturtlnm . . . . ... . . Greatly damaged 


Action on Insects. — No insect can live in boxes made of quassia 
wood (Wright) ; fly-paper is blotting-paper soaked with a sugared extract 
of quassia. Quassia insecticides act on soft-skinned, non-protected 
insects, .on their larvae, on caterpillars, plant lice, and phytotides. 
Koebele regards quassia extracts as less active than fish-oil emulsions. 

Use , — Caterpillars of Fruit Trees. — Insecticide (6) is recom- 
mended by Gilardi as an excellent medium for destroying various 
caterpillars which infest fruit trees. 

Conchy lis amhignella, fiubn. (oochylis of the vine). — Insecticide 
No. 1 is regarded by Gilardi as sufficient to destroy the caterpillar, of 
the cochylis. 

ivUnpfotected Plant Lice, — ^Plant lice are very sensitive to quassia 
extracts. * Whitehead recordmends insecticide No. I against the hop 
.wheat aphis; Klein and Fleischer insecticide No. 3 
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agfiiinst" green aphides and even against the woolly aphis. Mohr the 
inseoticide No. 1 against the aphis of the peaoh and of the gooseberry, 
to be nsed when the leaves begin to uncurl. 

Phylloxera vastatrix, PI, (phylloxera of the vine), — Mouillefert 
regards quassia as inefficient against this louse. In Germany, Schmidt ! 
has taken but a patent, B.E.P. No. 50772, for a mixture to be used to 
destroy the phylloxera of the vine, the composition of*which is methyl 
alcohol 30, parts, turpentine 10 parts, extra jjt of quassia 3 parts, or 
methyl alcohol, 60” Tralles, 10 parts, carbonate of potash dissolved 
in water 1 part, quassia extract 1 part, phosphoric acid, 20” B., 1 part. 

Phytoptm Bihis, W. — A liquor made from 4 lb. of quassia chips 
and 3 lb. soft soap, in 50 gallons of water, used as a spray in the spiing 
and in the autumn as soon as the fall , of- the leaf, destroys these 
insects. 

Phytocoris militarise Westwood (orchid bug). — Staes has shown 
that tobacco powder had no action on this bug, but that, on the con* 
trary, a decoction of quassia with soft soap destroyed them. 

* 145. Hellebore Root.— Hellebores, plants of the family Renon- 

culaoeae, contain a bitter substance which imparts to them violently 
drastic properties and renders them poisonous in large doses. It is ‘ 
chiefly ^e roots which contain this principle. 

Preparation of the Liquid Insecticides.— (1) 5 to 7^ lb. of finely 
pulverized hellebore roots are stirred up in 100 gallons of water ; this 
bouillie is used such as it is without being decanted. (2) The powder 
obtained by finely pulveri^g white hellebore roots is diluted with up 
to 10 parts of flour ; at the fall of the dew it is spread on the plants by 
means of a bellows or through a muslin bag. (3) Make a decoction of 
1 lb. of hellebore root and let it stand twenty* four hours. (4) Emiflsify 
60 fluid oz. of paraffin oil with a solution of 120 oz. of soft soap in 10 
gallons of water, then incorporate 40 oz. of hellebore root (Whitehead). 

Action on Insects. — Hellebore root is a violent- poison to insects 
which gnaw leaves, it acts like arsenical salts and is used in their 
place. 

Use,^In8ecticides Nos. 1 and 2 appear according to Whitehead 


and Riley to be specific against ; — 

Eriocampa adumbrata, . Eriocampa cerasi (the slimy caterpillar, 
slug-worm). 

Nematus Bibesii, Scop, (gooseberry saw-fly). 

Cladius pectinicoTfiiSj F., Emphytus cinctus, L., Mouostegia 


H. (rose saw-fly). . vt i • 

Abraxas grossulariatae L. (magpie moth).— Emulsion No. 4 is 
recommended by Whitehead against Anthonomus pomorum 

and ScMzoneura lanigera (woolly aphis). 1 ns wf 

Sparrows.— To poison sparrows, it suffices to place a han^ul o! 
hellebore powdef in 1 quart of water and boil grams of wheat therein. 
The sparrows eat them without suspicion. 

Bodents.^Coh^t&ntin Cesar recommended m 1543 to place m rat 
holes during great heats (1) a mixture of rye gram, barley-meal, and 
hellebore, OT (2) a paste made by grinding equal parts of bitter almonds 
and hellebore, and afterwards mixing with barley-meal and oil. 
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146. Pyrethra. — The pyrethm, plants which belong to the family 
of Compositae, contain an insecticidal principle. Two plants are chiefly 
used to make pyrethra powder or bug powder ; these are Pyrethra 
cineraricB-folium, TreYiY., the Chrysanthemum coccineum,, 

A species originally Caucasian, Pyrethrum roseum, contains less active 
principles. Al^though cultivated in Asia, insecticidal pyrethra can 
accommodate themselves to the South of France. Their culture might 
produce excellent results with a profitable yield. 

Preparation of Pyrethra Powder. — The flower, the sole organ 
of the plant containing the insecticidal principle, is alone ground. 
According to certain authors the best powder is made from un expanded 
flowers ; others say that the flower-bud must be perfectly closed, whilst 
others assert that the flowers should be collected when ‘the flower is in 
full bloom. Pyrethra powder is made in America, Great Britain, 
Germany. Montenegro exports into these countries 10 tons of pyrethra 
flowers per annum. Pyrethra powder is none other than the dried 
flower suitably and finely pulverized. It is used most often alon^ 
such as it is ; sometimes it is mixed before use with three times its 
weight of flour, or with four times its bulk of sulphur to destroy both 
the altise and me oidium of the vine, or again with cupric sulphosteatite 
to destroy the altise and the mildew. 

Preparation of Pyrethra Extracts. — 1. Aqueous Extracts. — 
6 lb. of pyrethra powder are treated cold with 10 gallons of water. 
Maceration lasts twenty- four hours. It is easier to make the extract by 
aid of heat. The pyrethra powder is first made into a paste by hot 
water, it is thinned down gradually with boiling water and cooled. 
Before use this extract is diluted with six to eight times its volume of 
water without losing its insecticidal properties. 

2. Soap E.rtract. — Dissolve 3 lb. soft soap in 1 gallon of hot 

water; add thereto whilst stirring with a birch-broom 1^ lb. of 
Dalmatian pyrethra powder and 9 gallons of cold water. Invented by 
Dufour of Lausanne, this insecticide is one of the most perfect now 
existing. • 

3. Alcoholic Extract. — Treat 6 lb. of pyrethra powder with 10 gallons 
of 80 per cent alcohol. Dilute before use with 5 parts of water. 

4. Alcoholic and Ammoniacal Extract. — Mohr mixes in a flask 
100 grammes of Dalmatian pyrethra powder, 200-250 grammes of 
alcohol, 80-100 grammes of commercial ammonia. After some days 
he adds ltJ-2 litres of water, and heats gently for forty -eight hours. 
[Similar proportions in the same ratio are 1 lb. pyrethra powder, 
2-2^ lb. alcohol, 0*8-1 lb. commercial ammonia, and 1-^-2 gallons of 
alcohol.] The liquor is filtered and mixed as follows : — 

TABLE LXXXIV. — Shoiving Composition of Pyrethra Insecticides. 

Extract . 

White soap, 

Non-cttlcareous water 

Preference must be given to one or other of these insecticides accord- 
ing to the resijstance of the insect to be kihed. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
B lb. 5 lb. 

2i .. 5 „ 

10 gals. 10 gals. 
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5. Cwpric Insecticide BouilUe—Hre&t by boiling from five to 
ten minutes or by maceration for twenty-four hours in the cold, 
3-4 lb. of pyrethra powder in 10 gallons of water, and mixing this 
extract with a cupric bouillie by running it into the concentrated 
bouillie. This bouillie has the advantage of acting both on the mildew 
and th& altise of the vine simultaneously. 

6. Alcohol and Carbon Disulphide Extract . — ^reat 7 oz. of 
pyrethra powder by maceration for eight days Jin a mixture of 7 oz. of 
ether, 25 oz. of carbon disulphide, and 75 oz. of alcohol, 86° B. (all by 
weight), Filter afterwards (Pratigeon). 

7. Pyrethra-petroleum Emulsion . — Emulsify petroleum in an 
aqueous pyrethra extract. This emulsion is recommended by Webber 
against cochineal. 

Properties.— Pyrethra powder forms a very fine light powder,, 
the insecticidal principles of which are volatile. Old powders are 
dead and inert. 

^ Action on Piants.— Pyrethra powder has the great advant^e 
over iiwecticides, such as petroleum, carbolic acid and others, of having; 
no injurious action on the leaves ; even the soapy extracts if they do not. 
contain too large a dose of soap are without injurious action on plants. 
(Fleischer). 

Action on Insects.— The intensity of the action depends on the 
freshness of the pyrethra powder. The insecticide action of the^ 
powder sold under the name of bug powder has been known for a long 
time. If it be not preserved in a well-closed bottle, its insecticidal' 
power departs ; moreover, its action is of very short duration, the active^ 
principles being very volatile. Carapace ous insects are generally in- 
sensitive to this insecticide ; it is not so with soft-skinned insects and 
larvae not protected by a hairy down, these succumb readily. The- 
different soapy and alcoholic extracts are much more active owing to* 
the substances which they contain, which moisten the insects- touched 
more perfectly than aqueous extracts, 

Use. — As. powder pyrethra is in domestic use to treat plants in pots 
infested by lice and to free them from vermin. The extracts would 
find an extensive use if they were cheaper and their action less vari- 
able according to whether the pyrethra bought is fresh or old. 

Leptinotarsa decemlineata (Colorado beetle). — Alvood found that if 
the powder is inert against adult insects, it kills 50 per cent of the 
larvee. 

Saperda Populma. L. (the poplar borer).— To destroy the larvDC' 
of this Ooleoptera, Mohr advises to inject his extract No. 4 (p. 378) mt j 
their burrows by means of a caoutchouc drill guided by an iron wire.. 
The amount should be such that the liquid flows from the orifice. After 
a quarter of an hour all the larvsB leave the boles and can be crushed. 
The same process is used to destroy the caterpillars of Cossus and of 
Sesia ; the latter dies in the holes. , 

Haltica ampelophaga (altise of the vine).— Pyrethra is regarded 
as an excellent medium for getting quit of the altise of the 
altises in general, 12-15' per cent of pyrethra powder with ordinary 
sulphur or Apt sulphur to overcome simultaneously tbo oidaum and. 
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^altises. Ger^ais EMidses to mix pyrethra powder with Cuprio-sulpho* 
steatite Two applications suffice to get quit of this minute insect. 
Pyi^thra extract may" likewise be addSl to cupric bouillies. The 
oxtract.alone is used at 4: per cent strength. Debray, Prosper, Gervais, 
ijecq,_and d’Aurelles de Paladine report the terrible action of mixtures 
containing pyrethra. Taschenberg and Montillot advise to kill in a 
^general way all earth lice by using mixtures of pyrethra powder and 
naphthalene; naphth^ene 2 lb., pyrethra powder 1 lb., or pyrethra 
powder alone. 

Lema melanoptiSf syn. Crioceris melanopa (crioceris of cereals). — 
To kill the larvae of this insect injurious to grain crops in Hungary, 
Sajo recommends to spray copiously with aqueous pyrethra extract. 
This process destroys 75 per cent. Nicotine is regarded as more 
.active. . * 

Bntomoscelis Pall. — Sajo advises 2*5 per cent pyrethra 

extract to destroy rapidly the larva of this insect which gnaws the leaf 
•of the beet. 

CoTichylis ambignellay Hnbn. (eoohylis of the vine). — The soapy ex- 
tract of pyrethra with 3 per cent of soap was recommended (p. 378) by 
-Dufour to kill the caterpillar of this butterfly. The first spraying must 
be given before flowering, when thercaterpillars have just hatched, and 
the second after flowering. In the opinion of Perraud, Berl6se, SAto, 
Bononi, Nestore, Peglion, and Del Queroio it is one of the best means 
of killing the red-worm of the vine. It has, however, the disadvantage 
of being dearer than other insecticide^. Sirodot recommends its 
application by a spraying machine, with an intermittent jet, which is 
•directed on to the grapes morning and evening in the month of July. 

Garpocapsa po-monella, L. (codlin moth). — Mohr recommends 
his No. 2 extract (p. 378) applied before flowering, to d^troy the young 
•caterpAlars of this pyralis. 

Eriocampa adumbrata (slimy caterpillar, slug-worm). — Dufour’s 
soapy extract of pyrethra (p. 378) gives good results in the destruction 
of the slimy caterpillar (Siedler). 

Hylotoma rosarum, Fabr. (hylotomeof the rose). — Mohr recommends 
his No. 1 extract (p. 378) against the false caterpillar of this saw-fly. 
'Taschenberg reports the good results from a mixture of 66 per cent of 
jpyrethra powder and 33 per cent of naphthalene against the larvae of 
saw-flies in general. 

AthaMa Spinarum {Athalia centifeiia)t [the turnip saw-fly, black 
<ateq»il}ar, blisks, canker, black palmer, n^ger or black grub], Fabr.— 
This saw-fly, the larvae of which ravage the leaves of beets, may be 
destroy^ ac^rdiug to Burki, by an aqueous mixture of 4 per cent of 
480ft soap and! 1 per cent of extract of pyrethra powder. 

Lopus sulcaivs, of wMch there was an invasion in 1889 into 
the departments of Indre'hnd' Yoime, may be destroyed, according to 
^ IPratigeon, by the alcoholic and carbon disulphide extracts erf pyrethra 
arefeinf^ to above, 

Diplosis ro^ivora. — This rose-fly gnaws the shoots of the rose- 
bpsh, .dspefelMly those of La France, Meteor, and Wooton, Chittenden 
jiEec<^^5nett^|f>yi^thra 
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Viplosisvwlmla, Coq.--It is killed m the same way (Chittenden). 

iwi^.-Taschenberg recommends to kill them with a mixture of 
pyrethra powder and naphthalene. Mohr advises his extract (p. 378) 
at the rate of 30-36 fluid oz., dUuted with 260 fluid oz. of water and 
poured on the ant nest in the morning before the ants come out. In 
light soils and with large ant nests, it is necessary to pour 1-2 litres- 
of this liquor, say 1 to 2 quarts. * 

ScUzoneura lanig&ra, Hausm. (woolly a^his).— Grossbauer re- 
commends to destroy this parasite with a mixture of soft soap U lb. 
pyrethra powder 2|lb., in 100 gallons of water. Muller found this 
liquor less energetic than Nessler s insecticide at 

Naked Plant Lice. — According to the experiments of Fleischer, 
the soapy extract kills them easily. Setter recommends- the powder, 
because it can penetrate into the twisten, rolled, and deformed leaves* 
which serve as a refuge to many plant lice and surely reach the latter. 

Psyllas a,TiA Phytoptides (gall mites) are destroyed in the Sams’ 
^ay. 

5%s.~Mohr recommends his extract No. 2 (p. 378) to kill slugs.' 

147, Stiychnine.— Strychnine is an alkaloid which ia contained 
in certain plants such as the nux vomica tree, which yields nux 
vomica, and the walnut-tree. 

Use. — Spilographa Cerasi, F. (cherry-tree fly). — Water the soil 
around the trees after the fall of all the wormy cherries with a hot 
decoction of walnut leaves that kills the grubs buried at a slight depth 
in the soil (Tasohenberg). , 

Plant Lice. — Kasebier recommends the following liquor to get 
quit of these lice : Make an extract of rasped nux vomica nuts by 
passing them three to four times into hot water, then letting them 
macerate some hours. To preserve this extract, per cent of de- 
natured alcohol (meth. spirit) is added to it when about to be used ; to 
strengthen its action 1 per cent of “sapocarbor' is added to it. No 
insect, it would appear, frequents a tree grayed with this liquid 
insecticide. . 

Phylloxera vastatrixy Planch, (phylloxera of the vine). — Syringing 
with strychnine solutions (Mourgue’s process) had no more effect on 
this louse than an infusion of i lb. of walnut leaves in a gallon of water 
(Chevalier’s process, 1872), or of ^ lb. of walnut leaves in a gallon of 
water (Panet’s process, 1872). 

Peach and Gooseberry Aphis {Aphis persiccs}.— An infusion of nut 
leav^ collected in autumn destroys these plant Kce, especially when it 
is strengthened by a little soap. Mohr advises to spray as soon as the 
leaves begin to curl and twist ; he sprays twice. 

8 pa/rrow $. — Granivorous birds may be prevented from devouring 
corn-seed by' dipping the latter into a bath containing strychnine ; dis- 
solve 10-15 grammes (say J to ,4- oz.) of stry^dinine in the water 
foqiiired to cover entirely 1 kilogramme (2^2 lib.) of seed; steep the 
grain for two hours, stirring occasionally, then withdraw it and dry it, 
■Kruger remarks that if the birds devour it the first day none reappear 
the following days. 

Taipa cttfopca (mole).— To destroy nooles it suffices to cut up earth- 
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■worms into pieces and to roll them in nux vomica powder, and to place 
them in their borrows. 

Bodents , — It is advised to poison wheat by strychnine, and to 
place it in pipes in proximity to the burrows of the rodents. The pipes 
prevent bi^s from being poisoned. 

148. Delphinium (larkspur). — The extract from the stems, leaves, 
and seeds of the larkspurs, especially that from the seeds of Delphinium 
grandifiorum akiidDelphip^ium ajaci$,is recommended for the destruction 
of insects. Powdered larkspur seeds are used in medicine to destroy 
vermin in the head and to cure skin diseases ; extract of larkspur taken 
internally is drastic, emetic, aperient, diuretic, and vermifuge. Laboul- 
bene advises larkspur extract to destroy grey-worm, the caterpillar of 
Agrotis segetum, L. The young plants must be copiously watered with 
this extract. 

149. .Qlue. — Glue made from animal matter may be used to 
overcome the diseases of plants and animals. 

Use. — Deronospora viticola, De By. (mildew of the vine). — ^Vesque^ 
asserts that solutions of glue cure the vine, but the treatment injures 
the development of the grape. 

Schizoneura lanigera, Hausm. (woolly aphis). — Bel Quercio de- 
clares that an excellent method of destroying this louse consists in 
coating the colonies with a mixture of 1^ lb. of glue and B gallons of tar. 

150. Catechu or Cutch. — This astringent substance, extracted 

from a species of Indian acacia, stops, according to Yesque, the develop- 
ment of the oidium. , 

151. Rose Laurel. — The infusions of this plant of the family of the 
Apocynaceae are used in medicine against scab. According to Bebray 
the rose laurel is macerated, in Algeria, for several days and the putrefied 
liquid used to destroy insects, chiefly the mole-cricket. 

152. Aloes. — -Aloes is the resinous juice, extracted from the leaves 
of several species of aloes. It is bitter and nauseous. It is used as a 
tonic, purgative, and drastic. In Tunis there is added to bouillie 
bordelaise, intended to kill the Peronosporay 1-1 ‘3 lb. of aloes per 100 
gallons of bouillie, so as to destroy altises simultaneously. 


[The End.] 
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AbkaXas gbossdlabiata, Leach, PM- 
ena grmidariata, L. Commou names : 
English, the onj^pie moth; JYeuch, Aria- 
(min; PhaUnt, or Zerem du (i/romUkr.— 
White aud yellow eaterpillar, with some 
l)iack spots, which after the end of summer 
ravages gooseberry bushes as well as currant 
bushes, apricot-trees, and plum-trees. 

AcaRI er Mites. Plant The acari 
much resemble small minute spiders, diifer- 
iug, however, by their inarticulated body. 
'Key are usually oviparous or ovoviviparous. 
ife larvae differ essentially from the adults 
by their exterior conformation ; they want 
uriucinally a pair of legs ; they reach the 
perfect state after several evolutions. Acari 
produce proliferations of the tissue-s : galls, 
felting, swellings, brown rust, changes in 
colour ; leaves become yellow, red, or brown. 
The most injurious acari are the 
and the Tetmnychus. 

Acarps of the Gooseberry. BnoUa 
Degeneration of the buds, leave|, aud 
shoots : stunted and clustered. 

Aoarus TEi.arius, L. lied Sjijwie/',— See 
TfimnychnH Ularius ; French, Tetmuyqm 
timfmid. 

AcRiDiOES. Laugerous insects, 

invading Algeria, TunLs, and even the South 
of Frauce. The l)e3t known are the Morocco 
locust, the pilgrim or travelling locust, the 
Italian locusts. See Locusts, 
Acrostaiagmds albus.— F utigiis which 
covers with a white thick down larmyard 
dung fermeuted at W great a heat, It may 
become injurious to young cultivated plants, i 
Adoxcs vitis. Eimnljikm vUif, F. 
French common names : Ewmlph’e.^ Gribonn, 
hkriminy Berdin, Diahhtin, Vendangeur^ 
fUte d, oi/g.— Chrysomelidc 5 millimetres iu 
length, elytron (wing shell), maroon red, cor- 
selet and head, black. Insect as injurious to 
the aerial part of the vine as to its roots. 
The larv« Wch about mid- June and pss 
the wmtCT following in the subsoil where 
they feed on the, vine roots. In spring they 
tui'a into grubs. The perfect insect hatches 
ill the month of April or May. It first at- 
tacks the les^ves, drawing straight and angu- 
lar furrows ; then the ^pes* on which it 
niak^ grooves, which hinders the develop- 
ment; of the grape and prevents it from 
ripening. The larva of the Gnbouri may kill 
the stem, a|id the perfect insect seriously 
daiTu^ the crop. 

Aegeria tipuliporuis. Sphinx Upm%~ 
Trochilium tipulifoi'mis . — The cur- 
rant sphynx moth. See ^ia apiformis. 


Aoaricds.— M ushroom. ■ 

Agrii^os SmuATUs, Viridis or Piri. 
iVeneh common names : AgnJe du Poirier, 
Bupreste Vert (green burn-cow).— Insect 
1 centimetre long, 2 millimetres wide. Its 
colour is copper green. Common insect, 
which attacks a lai^e number of forest and 
fruit trees, chieHy oak, beeches, and pear- 
trees. The larvoc burrow in the wood and 
bark, then towards the sebond year of its 
evolution it pierces a hole in the. wood, where 
it becomes a grub. The insect hatches at 
the end of June aud lay.s its eggsiu the bark 
of the tree. The latter suffer much from 
the invasion of the insect aud produce no 
more fruit. Trees invaded by the Agrilus 
show cracks, often attributed to some other 
cause, and which always cause the death of 
the attacked brancljes. The young trees 
almost infallibly perish. 

Agriotes. ELATEBiDES.—hVench, Mare- 
ohal ; English, wire- worms, click beetles, . 
skipping beetles, skipjacks, spring beetles. 
Small coleoptera of 1 centimetre-at the most, 
elongated and flattened ; several species are 
injurious to grain and other crops. All these 
insects have the peculiar faculty of jumping 
when laid on their back. The larvae alone 
injure crops. They have a thiu, elongated, 
cylindrical body, like that of a worm ; their 
colour is yellowish, shiuiug ; their maxi- 
mum size is about 2 centimetres (I inch) 
long ; their skin is scaly, very hard, and 
difficult to crush, hence their name, wire- 
worm, yellow-worm, under which uame they 
are generally known. Their development is 
very long ; it lasts five years. They feed at 
the expense of the roots and the tender 
parts of the plant, and as they are very 
voracious and polyphagoiis, they attack 
almost all cultivated plants, eapeciall^he 
radicles of gerniiiiating corn-seed. They 
sometimes cause considerable damage to 
young seedling wheat brairding on a light 
soil. During winter the larvse bury them- 
selves deeply iu the soil and there remam 
benumbed, waiting for the renewal of ve^- 
tation. There are distinguished : (1) 
or A griotes segetis, injurious to cereds; (2) 
Elaier dbscunis (the dusky click beetle), 
ihiurious to carrots, cabbages, and salauy 
(the purple goat's beard or oystCT plant) ; 
(3) EMter linmtm, the striped click 
injurious to cereals and hops; (4) Amwr 
SmteUar, Taupin cracheur, the spitting 
cUck beetle ; (6) Elater nigeriTauptn'oeln.}, 
the black click beetle. 

Aqromtza Viola.— The pany-fly. 
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A 0 B 0 ! 9 IB ^ooruA}.-^ThA different species 
injuiijoiu! to crbps have tbe same habita as 
Agrotii segdumy the common dart moth. 
The caterpillars are polyphagoas, maketheir 
. ravages at night and hibertiate. 

AoRons E^OLAMATioNra. J\^octua Ex^ 
daxuitimiis. — The hart and dart moth. 
Dark lilac caterpillar, three bri^t lo^* 
tndimil linife, habks of grey -worm. The 
caterpillar gnaws the neck of ^ roots and 
tdtohen ^ffden plants, tnmira^ aspara^s ; 
in spring it is particnlaxly injimious to vines, 
the Duds of wniolRit gnaws. 

Agrotis SBOBTDM, the common dart moth. 
—The butterflies appear in the middle of May. 
They lay in June, July, and August on all 
low plants, chiefly beets, at the level of the 
collar ; two weeks after laying they * are 
hatch^ The grubs or grey- worm are typi- 
0 ^ : dark earthy green, two yellowish lines 
on each ring, four small black spots, len^h 5 
centimetres (2 inobes). They imake their de^ 
predatione in the night, and remain dose to 
the gr&nnd during the day ; they pass the 
winter in the ground where they bury them- 
selves deeply like the white-worm ; they 
awaken in the spring and recommence their 
attacks up to May. This is the time they are 
most to be dreaded. Winter grain crofs, all 
young spring plantings, and even the buds of 
fruit trees suffer. They are especially in- 
jurious to beets, of which they devour first 
the young leaves of the collar then the collar 
the roots (1865 invasion). They also in- 
jBife\potatoes and vines. They turn Into 
chrys^ in the beginning of summer. 

AoROTia TRincii Noctua v/ Wheat. -r~ 
See Agrotis segetum. Similar caterpillar^ 
also called grey-wornn. It appears in July at 
the time the wheat plants are in 'ear and 
devours them the whole summer. It not 
. only gnaws the collar of the stems but also 
attacks the 8ee<^. It passp the winter in 
the soil and rccommeuees its nocturnal de- 
predations in the spring. 

Altbrnaria. BrassicA p. Nigrescrns. 
Roasting {QriUing) of the leaves of the 
melon . — In the months of August and Sep- 
temlxa when great beats are foUowed by rains 
the leaves of the melon are seen to dry up 
and brown. The fungus develops rapidly 
on the leaves with small ydlow spots ; as they 
get larger these spots end in big maroon spots 
which covor the whole leaf. The mycelium 
spreads into the parenchyma of the leaf and 
spreads ita conidiopbores. on the faces of the 
latter. ’ 

Altbbkabia Solani. Macro^crium So- 
lani (potato leaf-curl); — Peculiar disease of 
the potato, characterized by the appearance 
of isolated spots of a brown colour bright^ 
tW those produced by the Pkgto^thom 


The Attemaria Sdani which causes cUhiage 
more especially in Hung^ ^ called iCaoro- 
spoKwm Solani by the Americans. 

Altises. Haltidneoe, Ehrih fieas, Plant 
Small chrysom^nea which are called 
earth fleas owing to their faculty of Jumping. 
In spite of their small sizej which doee not 
exceM 3-6 millimetres in length, altis^ are 
dangerous enemies to crops because they ap- 
pear iu great numbers. They have several 
generations each year, the larv® of which, as 
well as the perfect insects, ravage the leaves 
and the young buds. They are especially 
deadly to young crops. , 

Altise (kitchen garden). SaUica oler- 
acea, AUise of the Cmeifers. — Length 4-5 



tbsu . leaves turn yellow at the^ 
tubers are not directly at- 
tho exhaustion of the oii^pras of 
Biay reduce the crop. The org^s 
hcation are conidiophores which 
through the dried epidermis 
The deteched spores germin- 
xei^il^ spread the disea^ 


millimetres, oval shape, slightly bomb ahap 
its colour is a brilliant bluish-green, '^ii 
aitise attacks crucifers, cabb*^, turnips, 
beets, the flowers and leaves of which it 
devours ; it causes great havoc in gardens. 

Altise of the Vine. HaUica arrmelo- 
phaga (vine tiea), Pucerotte, Babotte. — Small 
greenish-blue insect, 5 millimetres. It only 

? uires six weeks to reach its full development 
t appears on the fimt fine weather. The 
female lays its eggs at the end of April on the ' 
under surface of the leaf, the larvae appear ten 
days afterwards ; they burrow long grooves 
into the parenchyma ; in ten days they reach 
full size, let themselves drop on the soil and ' 
there bury themselves to the depth of 2 
inches ; two weeks afterwards the perfect 
insects appear. The altises of the vine 
cause »eat havoc especially in Algeria ; they 
gnaw we back of the leaves and the vine 
shoots. The last generation passes the winter 
protected from the cold under the bark, in 
the fissures of the walls, etc., and issue from 
these refuges, in the spring. 

Alqcite. Sitotraga cereaMla, — Butterfly 
(tinea) of 6 millimetres in length, greyish- 
yellow, with long filiform antennaa. The 
Alucite has two generations in a season, the- 
first a little before harvest, the second in 
antnmn in the granaries. ^ The female lays 
red eggs in the depression of the grain of 
wheat ; before harvest the caterpillars pene- 
trate into the interiofr of the graan stored in 
the granary where they fimah their develo])- 
ment; they gnaw the whole interior and 
only respect the. epidermis. After having 
emptied the inside of the grain they there 
weave a cocoon and are converted into chry- 
salis. The temperature of the heap of wheat 
attacked increases 10® C. { 180 F.“). 

Anbury, see Plasmodiopho^ Brassios- 
Angdillulide^ (eel-worms), see Nema- 
todes. 

Anobiom. Xylophagom<x^€opteTa,'vih\t^ 
cause ravages in our houses, and in foodr 
warehouses. They bore round holes into;, 
the wood which seenf bored with 
The vrillettis have a cylindrical;^b44®^pb^ 
are of a dark brown colour. ^ ^ 

ANOBIUM PaNICDM, 2k P 

length ; it does not live solely to' 

br^ j it shows itself injuiioiw to 
to books, to dried fruits, to roots, to grain. 
Anthomyia oethb Cabbaobi AiUltornyw 
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(turnip.fly, cabl^-fly).— Length 
7 millimetres, eolonr blackish-grey, eyes red 
It files in the month of May and lays its e^s 
in: the collar of the cruciferce. The maggot- 
like larvse penetrate to the interior of the 
roots and the stems, there to hollow out 
burrows, and in October are there trans- 
formed into pupa to pass the winter. 

Anthomyia op.thb Bdlb of the Onion, 
Onion-Ji^. Three species : Anthomyia an- 
tiqua, A.furcata, A. cepamm . — Small flies 
of 7-8 millimetres, which lay their eggs end 
of April and May on the leaves of the onion. 
Tlie small white larva descends along the 
leaves, penetrates into the onion and there 
hollows out burrows; it quits the onion to 
become a grub in the soil. The fly hatched 
in fifteen days gives birth to a second genera- 
tion . They are great destroyers of oniou beds , 

Anthonomb op the Apple-Trbb. Apple 
blossom w&evili Anthono^nus poowrum.— 
Length. 4 millimetres ; colour, blackish- 
l^own, with short, compact hairs forming a 
dIBwn ; rostrum arched. The adult insect 
lives the whole year at the expense of the 
apple leaves. lu the spring the female 
ierces a hole in the floral envelopes and 
eposits an egg in each flower bud until 
finished laying thirty eggs at least. After 
an incubation of five to eight days the larva 
is hatched and attaches itself forthwith to 
the stamens and pistils of the flower, thus 
destroying the essential organs of the latter ; 
the bud henceforth ex^nds no more, it 
browns aud dries up as if frostbitten.* The 
French gardeners call these browned buds 
doves. 

Anthonomb of the Cherry-Tree. An- 
tky/wmiis dmpanm.—Brown weevil gf 6 
millimetres which lays its eggs in the flower 
buds of cherry-trees. 

Anthonomb op the Pear-Tree. Aji- 
thonomus Pyri . — Weevil very similar to 
anthouome of the apple-tree, but it lays its 
eggs in the floral buds of the pear-tree before 
and not during winter. Its larva is what 
gardeners call the v)inter-worm. 

Anthracnosis of the Haricot. Gol- 
ktotrichum Lindenmthianwm, — Fungus 
which attacks the leaves, stems, and pods 
of the haricot ; it corrodes them profoundly, 
producing gnawed spots very like those of 
the anthracnosis of tiie vine. These spots, 
sinking deeper and deeper, may extend into 
the fruit as far as the endocarp of the pod, 
and reach the grains. On the surface of the 
spots there is formed a great number of 
pustules, produced by the cuticle, uplifted 
by a mass of couidia. T^e inyceUum of this 
. fungus. does not push between the cells, 
like the greater number of parasitic fungi, 
hut enters into the living cells, which soon 
brown and die. The spores, produced in 
the pustules, reaiily germinate in water, and 
the germinative tube, which issues immMi- 
ately, pierces the epidermis to penetrate into 
the leaf, producing a spot after twenty- four 
hours. A warm temperature in moist weather 
favours the growth of the fungus and tiie 
extension of the dis^^. ^ 


Anthracnosis of the Melon. Colleton 
trichum oUgochmtnm (Pr. dy, Mdm). 
—The anthracnosis of the melon is observed 
on different cucurbitaceae. When the very 
yonug plants are attacked, they are rapi^y 
destroyed. Adult plants resist better and 
longer ; but the fruits attacked, as well as 
the leaves, are entirely disorganized before 
reaching maturity. Tne disease is char- 
acterized by badly defined, yellowish spots 
which go deeprtown, e.specially in the fruit. 
The fructifications of the fangus ap^ar on 
the dead tissues. They are small fle^y-rose 
masses containing conidia. 

Anthracnosis of the Vine (grape rot). 
Gloecsporium ampdophagmri; syu. f^hace- 
luma ampelophaga^ Carhonnat.— The fila- 
ments of this fungus only live iuside the cells 
and produce spots on all the herbacexius parts 
of the vine, each foraiiug small ulcers 
gnawing the tissue as far as the soft parts of 
the liber. The branches are contorted and 
blackened as if they had been roasted on 
the fire. 

Aphis (singular), Aphides (plural). Naked 
plant spite of their small size, the 

aphides do as much damage as large insects. 
They live in colonies, of which the individuals 
—always numerous- tightly packed the one 
against the other, reproduce themselves in- 
creasingly during fine summer weather and 
give birth to a progeny of thousands. Par 
from circulating from leaf to leaf, these ap- 
terous insects remain, on the contrary, fixed 
on the same spot ; their ro.strum, planted in 
the most delicate part of the plant, continu- 
ally sucks the abuudaut juice which flows 
thereto. The result of this constant irritation 
of the cells of the plant is that it dies, or ia 
in a diseased state, which shows itself by char- 
acteristic deformation of the organs. It will' 
be seen that the leaves and the branches curl 
up, roll, swell, change colour, passing through, 
white to yellow to red. Often exostoses and 
cankers are formed which greatly injure the 
physiological functions of the organs and 
render the plant diseased. Moreover, the. 
plant lice secrete from their cornicles (sumll 
norns) a sort of honey-dew which they eject 
afar and which ends by covering the whole 
trees with a sticky, sugary layer preventing- 
the respiration of the plant and attracting 
insects fond of this sugar. Fungi of thC’ 
family of Capnodium, which live exclusively 
on this waste, develop there and finally 
cover the entire plant with their block 
mycelium, thus causing a disease known 
as Ftmagine or smut of fruit trees, In the 
spring almost at the same time as the young 
buds the female aptera appear generally 
viviparous which are reproduced by par- 
thenogenesis, that is to say, without the aid 
of the male. The young, always of the 
feminine sex, resemble them, and ore capable 
of reproducing themselves in the same way 
in a few days. Parthenogenic reproduction 
of these individuals goes on during the 
whole of the fine summer weather, and the 
more rapidly the drier aud warmer the 
weather. When the weather cools in the. 
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aatumn tb4 last gexieratuMi ofHhese pbnt 
lice iio loHDgar produce viviparQtts iudividoals 
the sam^ as them^lves. They then tay 
eggs from which issue a short time after- 
wards either males or winged females" which 
copulate. These females lay eggs in their 
turn. Amongst these es^ some give birth 
to apterous viviparaus females which wait^ 
hidden in the mo^ of, the trunk, the h^t 
of the spring to reproduce themselves and 
so recommence the cycle* dsseribed. The 
others hibernate, hidden in the fissures of 
the hark and are not hatched until spring. 
Plant lice have not therefore like other in- 
sects slow and complicated metamorphoses 
which limit the numl^ of annual generations, 
but although compelled to go through a 
spedal cycle the lemales are capable of 
rep^ucing themselves indefiultely into 
similar individuals without aid of the male 
and without slow evolution. That enables 
them to create in a season a legion of in- 
dhridoals endowed with the same destructive 
capacity and the sum of the work of which 
often produces terrible effects on the plant 
invaded. The number of species is uaiimited, 
and there is no plant whicn does not possess 
one or more species which produce a char- 
acteristic degeneration of the organs attacked. 

The spitting Aphrophora. Aphrophm-a 
Spurnaria. HeveiipUra, of the grasshopper 
family, which lays its ^gs in the end of 
autumn iu the bark of plants. The larvse, 
wMch hatch in the saving, suck the juice of 
plants and surround themselves so as to pro- 
tect themselves with a viscous matter con- 
sisting of air-bells, resembling saliva so much 
as to be mistaken for it. Where they occur 
in very great numbers they may become in- 
jurious. 

Asmillaria Mbllba (tree-root rot). — This 
fungus lives as a saprophyte and as a parasite ; 
its mycelinm penetrates into the linng roots 
■of very different species of trees and develops 
in the bark and in the exterior layers of 
wood ; from the roots it gains the foot of the 
tree and there it produces yellowish-brown 
-clusters of receptacles on the level of the 
ground. It attacks vines, apple-trees, mul- ! 
berry-trees, fig-trees, on which it causes 
diseases which are confused with others 
under the general name of rot. [Common- 
■est and most wdely distributed of British 
toad-3tool8.j 

Athaua spinarux (tnmip saw-fly), see 
. TESTTHlUESDa. 

Athous.— B lat^-ides, the larvse of which 
injure crops, see AORiOTsa. 

Athous hxmorbhoidaxjs, injurious to 
the growth of flowers. 

ATHons HiBTUS, ipjurious to beets. 

Athous NiaBR^ the black click beetle, in- 
jurious to pdtak^ 

ATOMARiAiiirkABls. — Coleoptera, 1 milli- 
*4aetre in length, with finely dotted elytra. 
The p^fect iuse^ appeal^ at the moment of 
the gernunation of b^t seed. It attacks the 
. sub^^anean pi^rtion of the seedling and de- 
If the plant is in braird the in- 
Mtiall nearithe collar : the 


young beet likens and d!(K. . If It survives 
tbe root becomes forked and its sugar content 
is lowered. The insect afterwards attacks 
the leaves. The damage is done from May 
to July. 

Black Rot op thb Gbapb, Quigwhrdia 
This disease, reported in France 
for 'the first time in 1886, is of American 
importation. If causes frightful rav^es 
bemuse it invades and destroys the grapes. 

It is due to the parasitism of a Sphseriaoese 
which in sucdession shows conidia.itmi and 
asci fruit. On the stalks of the leaves 
black rot shows itself by reddish, more or 
less circular, well-defined spots. These spots, 
small at first, become larger and finally run 
into large black spots consisting of oonidia 
fruits. These same spots 'are formed on the 
branches on the cluster of CTapes and on the 
grapes themselves. The black rot appears 
about mid-July when the grapes are as big 
as peas ; it first forms a livid spot which en- 
larges quickly and invades the whole pulp ; 
the ^ape then fades, its surface is depressed, 
forming large folds and it dries rapidly, as- 
suming a violet-black colour. During this 
time there is formed on the black wrinkled 
surface of the grape thousands of small black 
globular projecting granulations which are 
the conidia fruits of the fungus called 
pycnides. It is not until winter that the 
peritheca, globular conceptacles filled with 
asd, are formed in the midst of the tissues 
of the dried grape. Up to the month of 
June bf the following year these peritheca 
are found tilled with well-developed asci 
on the grapes which have passed the winter 
either on the stock or on the soil The 
ascosporea germinate in a few hours after 
having been projected out of the cwci. 
They put forth a germination tube which 
penetrates the epidermis of the leaves and 
there produce the spots described above. 
The orgMis of repoduction of black rot are 
of three kinds ; the first and the second are 
conidia fruits which appear in summer on 
the leaves and the fruits aud give out spores 
which spread the disease during the year ; 
tbe third consists of peritheca, the spores of 
which transmit the disease to vine^ from one 
year to another. A knowledge of the succes- 
sive phases of this disease alone enables it to 
be overcome effectively, 

Boxbycidbs. — Nocturnal moths, heavy 
and squat in shape, with a body abund- 
antly covered with hair ; the wmgs are at 
rest,- slop^ like a roof. The males have 
three pectinated antennae ; they are smaller 
aud darker in colour than tbe females. The 
caterpillars almost always bristle with numer- 
ous long hairs ; they spin cocoons to trans-' 
form themsdves into (mrysalides. 

BOHBTX ANTIQUA, OrQTA ANTIQCA (the 
common vapourer or brown -^ssock).— 
Sexual dimorphism ; female peyf apterous ; 
male reddish-brown, two whwe spots on the 
^per wings ; the butterfly appears in June, 
l^e caterpillars are especially fofid of pear- 
trees. Several generations up to October. 

Bombtx Chrtborrhba Moth. lAoaris 
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<!fe?y«o?TA«»^btowa-tailed moth).— Butterfly, 
SO millimetres (1‘2 incli) from tip to tip. 
Win^ white, as also the whole body, except 
the oo^rior extremity of the abdomen, 
whicn is brown. The female lays its 
on the upper surface of the leaves, or on the 
branches of the trees, in agglomerated heaps 
covered with the brown liatrs of the ab- 
domen of the female, whi;h givM them the 
appearance of minute sponges.' Tlie eggs 
hatch towards the end of summer ;,ln antumn 
the cat^pUlars spin a common nest on a 
branch and there pa.S8 the winter dormant. 
In the spring they issue from' this refuge, 
and commence their serious depradations by 
eating the yonug buds.' They are brown 
with two red dorsal stripes a>id two white 
lateral spots. Injurious to fruit trees. 

Bombyx dispak, Liparis dispar, Oo- 
NBRIA DISPAR ^psy moth).~Great differ- 
ence between the two sexes— the male has 
greyish-brown wiu^ 3 centimetres, the 
female has yellowish-white wings 5 centi- 
metres ; the two are mark^ by zigzag lines. 
The female lays 500 eggs and covers them 
with a felt formed from the long brown 
hairs of its abdomen, the wlvple resembling a 
small sponge. The eggs pass the winter, 
the caterpillars hatch in tne beginning of 
May ; th#y are blackish with blue and red 
tubers ; they live together, are polyphagous, 
and attach themselves, therefore, to a great 
number of trees— forest trees as well as, fruit 
trees. In the United States they form a 
real plague. Bombyx dispar was intoodnced 
into America by a collector, where, aeprtved 
of its parasites and its natural enemies 
which decimate it in Europe, it has multi- 
plied in snch a disquieting fashion that a 
prize 'of 25,000 dollars was instituted to 
recompense whoever found an efficient remedy 
to cause its destruction. 

Bombyx monaca, Ltpabts monaca (black 
arch moth). — Resembles the Boinbyx dispar. 
The female lays its eggs at the end of July 
in small heaps of 20-50, forming plates which 
are never covered with hair. Tliey are bidden 
in the cracks of , the bark near the ground, 
they pass the winter. Hatching occurs at 
the end of April ; the caterpillars remain 
together five to six days forming what are 
called mirrors; they gnaw pine needles. 
They cause great depredations in pine woods, 
they also attack the spruce, the oak, the 
beeqh, the apple-tree. Its invasions some- 
times become a public danger. 

Bombyx sbdstbia (the lackey or barred 
tree lackey moth). — Butterfly^ of 30 milU- 
metres frop tip to tip ; reddish, the upjwr 
wings are aossed by two whitish lines. It 
Appears ; the feomle lays regularly 

around a l^anch, and, by help of a fixing, 
coat 400 eggs which form a brawlet. 
These eggs pass the wiflter ; the caterpillars 
live together, in spun nestk When adnlt 
they are 4^ centimetres in length, a brown 
witn a white dorsal stripe down the middle, 
And on each side red and blue longitudinal 
lines, hence its French name of lirrte. In* 
jiirious to almost all trees. 


Bombyx pini, IiAsiocampa im ^pine-tree 
lappet moth),— Butterfly from 5-6 centi- 
metres from to tip, maroon colour. On 
the upper wings a large dun-eoloured middle 
band and a small spot in the form of a half 
moon. It shows itself in July. The fei^e 
lays on the trunks of the Pitms sylvestris 
(Scots fir) in masses of 50 eggs which hatch 
•about the middle of .August. In the be- 
ginning of winter, in October or December, 
tile caterpillars descend the trees to pass the 
winter aormifiit under the nfoss and the 
dead leaves, lu the spring, in March or 
April, they re-asceiid and attack the young 
shoots, fr^uently causing the death of the 
trees. Invasion in 1894 of the pine woods of 
the departments of Marne and Aube. 

Bombyx procbssionea, Cnethocampa 
PitocEssiONE A'.— Butterfly of 8 centimetres, 
greyish, uniform with dark sinuous bands 
oil the wings ; it flies in August and Sep- 
tember, lays its eggs in packets of 200 on 
the bark of oaks and covers them with' hair ; 
the eggs pass the winter. The caterpillars 
pass all their existence together ; they are 
bluish-grey with reddish tubers whence tufts 
of hair spring. The nests in which they 
shelter each night have only one orifice. 

Hostrichus [Borers].— Small coleoptera 
belonging to the family of the Scolytides, 
distinguished by their cylindrical and bomb- 
shaped body, by their thick head drawn back 
into the thorax. They prefer to attack sickly 
trees, piercing the bark, then digging into its 
thickness a burrow iu which the females lay 
their eggs ; in .six days the eggs are hatched ; 
the larvae dig winding burrows perpendicular 
to the chief burrow. The caterpillars are 
metamorphosed there. The insects perforate 
the bark and fly away. 

Bostrichus TYPOGRAPHicua.— The typo- 
grapher bark beetle. It only attacks spruce 
trees ; its presence is indicated by pale foliage 
of a dull tint, by a dark grey bark, by the 
fall of the needles at the least shake, and by 
a worm mould of havaiina brown, after the 
asperities of the bark. 

Botrytisk CINERBa (grey rot of the vine). 
Vine Sehroiinia, Bclerotinia Fnrkdiundf De 
Bary.— In a humid and warm medium this 
fungus, generally saphrophytic, attaches it- 
self to the leaves and the young buds of the 
vine ; the young bunches of grapes may, like- 
wise, be invaded at thetimorof flowering ; but 
it is chiefly when the grapes are half-grown 
that the pa ;ked and compact grapes are at- 
tacked and destroyed by this fungus. The 
grapes attacked first assume a dirty tint, their 
surface tarnishes,- they wither and become 
covered with a velvety grey which character- 
izes this disease. The favourable e ffect exer- 
cised by this mould on the quality of the 
white wines of Iflanterne earned for it the 
name of PomTiture noble (noble rot), but 
this rot threatens to become a real plague 
since it invaded numerous vineyards and 
d^royed the crop. When the BoiryHs 
develops only on ripe grapes it causes no 
dama^, it is only then that it improves the 
quality of the wort. The green mould does 
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not attack the vine alone. On a nnmber of 
plants on which at the outset the stems are 
seen to become brown, fade, and wither 
withont apparent cause, the medulla con- 
tains Scler<^ which produce couidiophores 
of Botrytis covering the damaged organs 
with an ashy, velvety grey. In gardens the 
lily, digitalis, balsam, the greater gentian, 
rose bush, the pelargonium, the begonia, the 
quarantine clove, hemp, may be mentioned. 

Browning op the Vine. Plasmodio- 
Damage to the leav^ of the vine 
which occurs in autumn. Brown, irregular 
spots are seen to form on the upper surface 
of the leaves which extend in such a way as 
to form large sheets, sometimes completely 
covering the greater part of the surface of 
the leaf. This disease is attributed to a 
fungus, the Phisirwdiopkora vitis. 

Browninq op the Leaves of the Pear- 
Tree AND Apple-Tree. Phyllocoptes Sch- 
le^tendali . — The acarns which produces this 
browning lives freely on the surface of the 
leaf ; it neither produces galls nor felting. 
Its bites cause small isolated spots in the ! 
beginning, but which increase and brown 
afterwards. 

Bruuhus. — S mall, squat-shaped weevils 
which attack the different leguminous seeds, 
peas, lentils, beans, tares, haricots. Each of 
these is attacked hy a special species of 
Brmhus, but always in the same way. The 
perfect insect lays its eggs in the spring in 
the pods as they are being form^. The 
larvsB penetrate into the seed ; there is gener- 
ally only one larva per seed except in beans 
and haricots, where there may be two. The 
seed develops in the usual way, for the larva 
gnaws the albumen whilst respecting the 
grain. The larve reaches its development in 
the end of winter ; it is transformed into a 

ub in the hollow seed, and in the month of 

ay the perfect insect issues from it by 
boring through it. These seeds have lost a 
great part of their weight. If utilized for 
seed they have the drawback of springing up 
badly and yielding weak plants. The seeds 
att^ked are easily known by their light 
weight, for they float in water, or by the 
small opening through which the insect has 
made its exit. 

Bunt or Stinking Smut op Wheat. 
TUleiui Caries . — Fungus analogous to Usti- 
lago (smut) which only attacks wheat grain. 
At harvest time the grains which do not, 
however, show any distinct outside indica- 
tiOD, are filled with a brown powder which 
exh^es a foetid odour. This dust consists 
of spores. The spores germinate in a moist 
medium and the Mrmination filament pierces 
the stem of the wheat at the moment it starts 
to jCTOw. See under (Tstilago, p. 406. 

Calandbia grawabia (wheat weevil).— 
Black coleoptera 3-4 millimetres long, the 
h^ is prolonged by a lengthy rostrum. 
The odandria passes the winter in the de- 
jpreeaons of the floor ; in the spring, in April, 
it gete into the heap of wheat, pierces a small 
hole in the groove of the grain and there lays 
» 'Hie same weevil thus pierces a 


lar^e number of grains until it has ceased 
laying. The larva ^aws the interior of 
the grain ; it Only leaves the exterior peUble 
which it uses as a cocoon to protect its grub. 
Hatching occurs in forty to fifty day^. 
Breeding goes on all the fine summer weather ; 
a single female may have a progeny of 60,000 
insects in a season. 

Capnodium, see Fomaginb. 

Capricorn (small) : Cerambyx obrdo. — 
Coleoptera' 2 centimetres long ; attacks oak 
and fruit trees, chiefly cherry-trees and apple- 
trees in the same way as the preceding. 

Capricorn : Cbrambyx heros (the great 
capricorn). — Black coleoptera 5 centimetres 
loua: with two long antenna; which in the 
male are longer in the body. Corselet 
rugose. The larvae which are' very large 
attack the oak preferably ; they take three 
yeans to become perfect insects and cause the 
death of the finest trees by the numerous 
and wide burrows which they bore iu the 
trunk. 

Cassida nebulosa. — Coleoptera (chryso-^ 
melide) 1 centime-tre, long, oval, with lateral 
expansions of the corselet and elytra forming 
a carapfwe recalling that of the tortoise. The 
perfect insects hibernate and issue from their 
retreats in the spring. The females lay their 
eggs on the upper surface of the leaves of 
the beet. The larvae, of a pale green colonr 
with two longitudinal white stripes, attain 1 
centimetre iu length. Segregated in great 
numbers on the under side of the leaf in the 
begiuuiBg of plant growth, they cause con- 
siderable retardation in the growth of the 
beets. There are as many as three genera- 
tions a year. 

Cassida viridis, or the artichoke tortoise 
beetle, is found in May and June on artichokes 
not more than of an inch iu length. TTie 
antennae are black, the dotted wing cases 
and other outer coverings green, the body 
black, beneath legs pale, thighs black, body 
of larva very flat. 

Cecidomy^.— S mall gnat-like flies, 2-S 
metres long, with long slim legs. The most 
injurious are : — 

Gecidomya destructor (Hessian fly).— 
Blackish with red circles on the abdomen. 

It appears in April, The larvae attack the 
base of the stem of wheat without penetrat- 
ing into the interior ; by persistent sucking 
they end in making small pits in the stem in 
which they lodge. Atrophy of the stem of 
the wheat results, and the latter soon breaks. 
There are three to four generations ; the last 
generations are especially dangerous because 
the larvae attack the plants and destroy them 
to a great extent. 

Cemiostoma 3CITELLA (black spots of the 
leaf of the pear). — Microlepidoptera, the 
caterpillar of which i| minute, which ia to say 
that it gnaws burrows between the two epi- 
dermes of the leaves of the pear; ITiese 
spots become black. 

Cbroospora APir (celery leaf blight).— 
The celery as well as other umbelliferae, 
such ^ parsley and parsnip, are attack^ 
by this fungus, especially during the hot 
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part of the year. The leaves ate coloured 
with fawn -yellow spots, and when the fructi- 
fications appear they are covered with a 
brown dust. The spores soon germinate 
and invade the neighbouring and new leaves. 
Their gerrnination tube penetrates into the 
parenchyiiia of the leaf, there ramifies and 
produces an alteration of the leaves which 
deprives the celery of all its market value. 

CBRCOsrORA, BBTicoL.* (spots of the 
• leaves of the beet). — This fungus is a very 
common parasite which lives on the leaves 
of the beet, but which causes no special 
damage ; in wet seasons it propagates very 
rapidly, and the leaves are covere<l with grey 
spots bordered with brown from which the 
oonidiophores issue in tufts, the conidia of 
which soon germinate. 

Cercorpoba reseda (mignonette disease). 
—This fungus forms pale spots on the leaves 
of mignonette, wliich afterwards are covered 
with hrowii tufts of conidiophoros. It causes 
much damage in America. 

CfiTONr/E.— Coleoptera, some of which are 
gilded, 1-2 centimetres in length, the larvae of 
which live in dung. The adult insect passes 
its life on fiowers of which it devours the 
pistil 'and the stamens. They may become 
injurious to fruit trees, especially the Odoma 
didica and the velvety cetoin, Oetonia kir- 
■ teUa, 011 the vine. [Cttonia finrat^,, the green 
rose-chafer or golden rose beetle, is one of the 
largest and most beautiful beetles. The 
hav(M they make in the Parisian rose gardens 
is said by C. McIntosh to be fearful compared 
to what we experience in Britain (Tn.).] 

Chbimatobia brum at a (winter moth, 
Evesham moth).— Butterfly, only the male of 
which possesses wings whilst the female has 
only rudimentary wings and cauuot Jly, 
The female, hatched towards the end of 
October or the beginning of November, 
crawls on the tree with its large legs to 
lay its eggs in the crannies 'of tlie bark. 
The caterpillars hatch in the beginning of 
spring. They keep to the buds of fruit 
trees and gnaw the leaves and the fiowers 
as tliey shoot out. 

Chebry-fly.— This fly, 4 millimetres long, 
is brilliant black with a head and legs yellow 
and the wings crosseti by four black bauds ; 
it appears at the end of May. The female lays 
a single egg on each cherry, preferably on the 
higarreau and the geans. The larva pene- 
trates into the interior and renders the cherry 
wormy. In the end of July it quits the 
cherrie.s and lets itself fall on the ground 
where it is transformed into pupa, a sort of 
small barrel with a hardened skin. The in- 
sect issues in the following spring. 

OiCADBLLa) (grasshoppers). — The Cica- 
dellae are small jumping grasshoppers which 
are sometimes injnrions^to crops. 

Gicadblla sbxnotata. Jassus sexito- 
TATua (Cicadella of oats, Cicadella of cereals). 
—Yellow grasshopper, with brown spots, 3 
millimetres long. They suck the leaves of 
the oats which turn yellow and wither. 
This small grasshopper causes by its numbers 
great havoc in young fields of corn, chiefly in 


oats and barley fields. These insects pro- 
duce two generations in a year. Those of 
the second generation pass the winter in the 
shelter of the clods of earth. The grass- 
hoppers only attack young plants, the leaves 
of which they suck. In the spring they 
choose winter wheat. As soon as the leaves 
become too hard they quit them to devastate 
the spring seedlings, the plants attacked 
are known at first by their red and then 
yellow tint ; ihey soon perish. 

Cladospo^m oarpophilum (plum scab). 
— It causes damage in America. It attacks 
the young fruits, producing spots, on which 
the skin is replac^ by a sheet of cork under- 
neath which hollows are formed ; [attacks 
plums, cherries, almonds, — Tn.]. 

Cladospobjdm cuoumerindm (cucumber 
rot).— This fungus produces on cucumbers 
black-greenish spots and the rapid rotting of 
the fruit. 

Oladosporidm pdlvum (tomato leaf rust). 
—The cladosporium causes great damage 
to tomatoes, especially in greenhouses. The 
leaves of the stocks attacked etiolate, turn 
yellow on badly defined portions of the limb, 
attain a length of 1 or more centimetres. 
On the parts of the leaf which are quite 
yellow above, a greyish olive coating is found 
underneath formed by the conidiophores of 
the fungi The detached conidia spread the 
disease. 

Cladosporidm oleaginum (spots of the 
leaves of the olive-tree}.— The smooth myce- 
lium glides under the superficial layer of 
cuticle and becomes encrustwl in the upper 
cell walls of the epidermis ; it does not ;^ne- 
trate into the parenchyma of the leaf ; in this 
connexion it has a certain analogy with ex- 
oascus. At a given moment the mycelium 
pierces the cuticle, swells above the epidermis 
into a lump which produces spores at the 
summit. The spores attack the new leaves 
and there produce circular greyish or yellow- 
ish spots encircled with black. 

Clematis Disease, Black.— Disease due 
to parasitism of an aiiguillulide, “ eel-worm,” 
of the genus Heterodore which causes galls 
by its pricks on the roots of the clematis. 

CocciDES or Cochineals (plant lice, 
bark lice, scale insects, kermes).— These hom- 
optera much resemble the “pucerons” by 
their manner of living. After hatching, these 
insects show great agility ; then the apterous 
females fix themselves either on the young 
shoots, the leaves, or the trunks, sink their 
rostrum in the tissues and never move agmn. 
The body Is ovoid, globular, and resembles a 
small excrescence of the bark. The female 
lays its eggs under this shell and dies, form- 
ing with its carapace a protecting shelter for 
its progeny. Tiie plants attacked by these 
insects perish rapidly and are often invaded 
by ” fumagine,” or smut of fruit trees (Cap- 
nodium), the existence of which is intimately 
linked with the presence of these insects. 
Like the pucerons, the cochineals become 
dangerous by their number; they entirely 
cover the bark of the trees. The cochineals 
pass the winter dormant on the branches. 
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Tbese ar« dibtingnn^ed^by the shap^ of the 
shield, the dlaspui^ with the genera As> 
pidiotna and diaspis, the leeaoium, the ooc- 
<dnea. The most common are the following : — 

Cochineal of the Apple [Mussel scale) 
[MytUaspis pomorum), (? Aspidiottis con- 
The shield resembles a small 
mnssel shell. It sticks apple-trees. 

Cochineal of the Peach [Lecanium Per- 
sicee). — ^Very frequent on peacl^ in May and 
June. 

Coehmeal of the Pear-Tree (Aspidiotus 
09lTeaf(mni$)y (the pear-tree oyst« scale). 
-—One of the mOst common of cochineals, 
distributed on the branches of fruit trees, 
especially apple-trees, where it forms small 
greyish spots. 

Cocking of the Pear-Tree [Diaspis piri- 
eola), — Analoj^e of the cochineal of the 
apple-tree ; - the cochineal of the pear-tree has 
a red colour and not yellow like that of the 
apple-tree, a colour which is discerned by 
luting tile tiiield with the blade of a knife. 

Ci^ineal of San Josi (Sail Jose louse), 
(Aspidiotus pemieiosus). — It much re- 
sembles the preceding, and exercises its 
ravages, especially iu America, on both fruit 
and forest trees. 

Cochinealy White, of^ the Lemon-Tree 
and Orange-Tree (Daetylopius citri). — Its 
brown. body Is enveloped m a white waxy 
secretion; the trees attacked lodk as if covered 
with cotton. The saccharine dejection, the 
honeydew, covers the leaves with a waxy 
secretion on which a Oapnodium develops in 
abundance, creating the grave disease ot the 
funu^ne or the black of the olive. The 
trees mvaded lose their l^vee, perish, and the 
fructification cannot generally take place. 

Cochineal, Red, of the Vine (Coccus Vitus 
'or Pvlvinaria Vitas). — The red cochineal 
of the vine has the appearance of a reddish- 
brown shell ; at the time of laying, it secrets 
a whitish cottony substance which fwms 
above the body a sort of cushion very ap- 
parent. The niales (coques) are 5 milliinetres 
m length and are found along the branches. 
In the beginning of autumn the feipales 
fix tiiemselves on the branches and assume 
the form of a shield. 

Cochineal, White, of the Vine (Dacty- 
lopim Vitus).-— The white coeshineal of the 
vine, contrary to the red cochineal of the 
'vine, never fixes Itsdf and lays its eggs 
several times.. The female is 4 millimetres 
long, the body shows distiiwt segmentation. 
Tb^ cochineals appear in the month of 
May. They lay their ^gs in June on the 
undm sccrface of the leaf. The adults pa^ 
the yrmter nnder the hark of the stems or in 
theimiL Tbey cauae the fnmagine or smut 
of fruit trees. * 

iCtoOKOHaFSBS (white-worms). French; 

JI/a>M.V-lAn»eUieorn cole- 
■ opteva, the larre of which, the wire- worms, 
are polyphi^iHia. The cmnmon cockchafer, 
French, 

eomnwii ‘ The female ^lays thirty to fifty 


in the soil, at a depth q|^ 7 centimetires. 
We larv® hatch forty ^ays after laying, their 
development lasts three to four years, aepord- 
ing to circiunatances. In November each 
year the white-worms sink into the soil to a 
depth varying from 50 centimetres tol metre, 
according to their size and the severity of the 
winter. They there remain dormant during 
winter; five months afterwards they re-as- 
cend near the surface and gnaw the roots of 
plants. They cause great daniage in vine- 
yards,’ meadows, beet-flelds, and gardens. 
Having finished their ^wth in the month 
of August, the white-worms nymphoM at a 
depth of 1 metre (40 inches) in the soil 
where they are surrounded by a shelL In 
November the perfect insect is given off by 
the nymph, but it remains in the soil to the 
spring, that is to say, until the beginning of 
the fourth year from the laying of the egg. 
It takes one or two mouths to reach the sur- 
face of the soO. White-worm years result 
from this triennial cycle of the evolution of 
the white-worm. The evolution lasts three# 
years in the south of France, four years in 
the north of France. The larvte are poly- 
phagous, that is, gnaw indiscriminately the 
roots of all cultivated plants. Recentiy 
planted vines are frequently invaded, they 
cease to grow and their leaves turn yellow ; 
the proportion of destroyed grafts may reach 
94 per cent. 

Cockchafer (Grain). Rhizotrogus sol- 
stitialis. Hanneton de la St. Jean. — The 
larva is iojurious to cereals, maize, trefoil. 

Cockchafer, Grbbn (Pinb). Melolontha 
fnllo, L. Hanneton foulon>.-~The larva of 
this big butterfly is injurious to pines. 

C01.A8PIDBMA ATBR (French names : Gol- 
aspe, Negril, Bahotte noire, Barbare ). — 
Black lustrous, 3 millimetres long. The 
colaspidema is a plague of the lucerne fields 
of the south of France. In the month of 
May the female lays about 400 eg^^n the 
lucerne leaves where they hatch in twelve 
days. The larvse are so voracious that a 
lucerne field may be ravaged in a few days. 
The perfect insect passes the winter under- 
ground, the larvae is converted into a grub 
in the soil ; it hatches in the spring. 

CoKcarus ambignblla (cochylis of the 
vine, the vine tortrix).' — This small tortrix 
is about half the size of the pyralis of the 
vine, its length is 8 millimetres. The upp«- 
win^ are yellowed, crossed by a wide brown 
band. The under wings are ^ey. Two gen- 
erations annually. The caterpillars of the 
first generation invade in May the young vine 
shoots of the vine in flower, of which they eat 
all the parts ; the vine shoots which^ape in. 
the spmg are afterwards attacked by the 
caterpillar of the second generation which in- 
vade the shoots at thp time the grape ripens. 
When they have finished their work of de- 
stmetion these grubs take refu^ towards 
the months of September, under the barks of 
the stocks or on the fissures of the .^ops. 
There they assume the chrysalis form after 
spinning a silky cocoon. 

Cossos uqnifbrda {Cossus gaie hoiSy 
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goat inotli).^Thi8 bombyx lives three to five 
years as a grub which attacks Indiffereatly 
weemog willows, poplars, elms, hrait trees, 
iarofies, and toany other trees ; it bores lioles 
into these trees of the thickness of a finger 
which in multiplying form immense cavities 
on the trunk. The caterpillar is naked, 
bright red in colour ; it ^ves off a decided 
odour of musk, 

Cmocbris aspabagi (asparagus beetle), 
—Coleoptera (chrysomelide) of 6 millimetres 
in length, ated bine elytra, with four bright 
yellow spots, 

CBIOCBRIS DUODBCIMPDNOTATilM.— Red- 
dish-yellow coleoptera with six black points 
on each elytrum. These crioceres appear in 
the mouth of May. Their green viscous larvee 
attack the asparagus, the leaves of which 
they gnaw. In June they bury themselves 
lu the soil where they hibernate in a small ! 
sheU. 

ChIOOBRIs mblanopa (grain crioeeris),— 
This small (4^ millimetres} coleoptera is 
bluish ; it and also its larvse gnaw the epi- 
®dermis of herbs and cereals. 

COROULIONIDES (weevils). — Coleoptera 
characterized by a prolongation of the in- 
terior part of the head c^ed the beak or 
rostrum ; the form of the body is bomb- 
shaped, for the elytra always surround the 
lower part of the abdomen. The larvae are 
polyphagous, they live in the interior of the 
vegetable tissues (fruits, roots, stems, buds, 
seeds). 


Carrot Weevil {Molytes Coromtus).— 
Brilliant black with some yellowish spots, 
12 millimetres long. In May the eggs are 
Wd in the soil, the larvae penetrate into the 
lower part of the carrot and ascend it by 
excavating burrows. 

Ceutorhynchus mlcicollis (cabba^ and 
turnip gall weevil). — Black, 3 niilliinetres 
long, appears in May, attacks all crucifers, 
cabbage, rape, colza, turnips, mmtard, etc. 
The female lays its eggs in July in the roots 
or the lower part of the stem. The larvae 
attack the bark. The irritation produces a 
hypertrophy of the parenchyma, generates 
nodular galls which grow until the larvae 
perforate them, to turn into grubs in the 
soil. This insect is not dangerous except 
when it develops in very large numbers. 

Curmlio {OtiorhyTichus) Ligustid, In 
French Becmrd (female salmon). — This 
large brown weevil attacks fruit trees at 
night, also cultivated crops such as Vetches 
and Sainfoin. The female lays its eg^ in 
the ground. I’he Iotvk hatch in the middle 
of summer and gnaw the roots until the 
following spring, when they are metamor- 
^osed to perfect insects about the end of 

<^rculio (Otiorhyndius) sulcatus (gro^d 
weevil otiorhynchns, vine black). — ^This 
small weevil attacks the vine, the straw- 
berry plant,' and various ornamental plants. 
It is chiefly reported from Bordeaux, t*n- 
gu^oc, and Burgundy. It appears about 
the end of May in meyards and browses 


on the buds and young shoots during the 
night Its larvas live imdeiground at the 
expense of the roots. 

Curculio [Phytonomus) punetaius.—~T}h% 
larvae riddle the leaves of trefoil and lucerne. 

Gnradio (fiitto/ias) Uneatxis (striped pea 
weevil).-— Injures leguminosse, especially peas 
and haricots. The perfect insect gnaws the 
young leaves in the spring, the UffVBe gnsw 
the roots. t 

COBEANT Leap Spoi, see GiiCespobiom 
Ribis. . 

Currant Saw-fly {Nermtus Ri^is). 
CuscuTA EPITHYMUM (dodder of trefoil 
and lucerne).— These plants which are de- 
prived of roots and of oilorophyll are e^nti- 
ally parasites of other plants from which 
they draw nourishment by numerons suckers. 
The latter arc formed at all points where the 
stem, enrolled as a tight sjnral aroand the 
nurse plant, touches the surface of the latter. 
They extend rapidly in fields where the ex- 
hauled and dead plants fdrm large swts. 
The rose-white flowers form seeds from wnich 
issue the young plants which crawl before 
fixing themselves and aie even conveyed by 
the wind to a great distance. 

Dastscypha Wilkommi (canker of the 
bark of the larch).— The canker of the bark 
of the larch often causes very great ravages. 
The first 8y[nptom*is manifest^ by a yenow 
tint which the branches assume, the, leaves 
fade and there is almost always a flow of 
[oleo] resin which is produced at a point 
where the bairk is swouen and broken. On 
the dead and dried bark app^r small white 
spots which, when the conditions favour their 
growth, develop into small cnpnles of pezize, 
white velvety ontsUle and bright red on the 
upper surface. The mycelium of the fui^s 
penetrates through the meduUary rays and 
the resiniferous vessels. 

Dematophora necatrix (white root rot). 
French names: Blanc des raGines^ MorUi- 
dv.se, Terre-bete, Grappe, Morille, Cha'nne, 
Pourridie de la This fnngus lives at 

the expense of the roots of the vine, fruit- 
trees, mulberry-trees, fig-trees, maple-trees, 
oak-tree 3 ,and soon kills the tree. Its mycelium 
forms round the roots a white cotton-wool 
which afterwards assumes a greyish tint. It 
penetrates deeply in'fco all the anatomical 
elements of the root, and it is only when the 
plant is dead that it produces fructifications. 
The white root rot is especially attributed 
to the Sphcjeriaeece DemMophont, but this 
fungus is not the only one capable of pro- 
ducing this physiological condition of fruit 
trees. There are also ArmUlaria mellea (?.'».) 
and Roesleria kypogea,oi which the mycelium 
invades the roots of trees in an analogous 
manner and canses the rot of the latter. A 
vine attacked by this langujahes 

rapidly and finally dies. 

DOTH ICHIZA populba.— T his fungns pene- 
trates into the wood of the poplar through 

wounds and kills the parts invaded. 

Dry Rot, see MBBOLrus laorymakA 
EgchlORa rtriB (Atwmdla mtvSf igtem 
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cockchafer of the vine).— The female of this 
eoleoptera h»ya abotit thirty eggs in the soil 
round the stem ; the larv« appear in the be- 
ginning of the month of August. They 
much resemble those of the oo^chafer and 
do tile same damage’ to the vines as the cock- 
chafer (white-worm), { IV blanc). 

Entomosceus ADONiDis.—The perfect in- 
sect and its larvae gnaw the leaves of radishes 
and cabbages in Canada. 

BPiLACHtfA GLOBOSA. Coccinella globom. 
— The larvae of this coleopt^a riddles the 
leaves of trefoil, lucerne, and potato. 

Erinosbs. Pkytoptides (gall mites).— 
The irritation cau^d by the bite of certain 
acari, the Phvtoptes, cause alterations in the 
epidermal cells of the leaves which elongate 
under the form of hairs and form a felt, 
generally in the lower part of the leaves, 
which may be white, yellow, rose, or rust 
colour. This felt acts as shelter to the acari. 
When these attack the shoots and the buds, 
they are atrophied with formation of galLs 
bristling with prickles. These diseases are 
widespread. 

Brinosis of Apple-Tree and Pear- 
Twbe. Erinium Malinuni et Pirinum . — 
Felting of under part of leaves, passing from 
yellow and rose to rust colour. 

Ebinosis oftheGoosbbrrky. Pkytoptm 
Ribis. — This acarus sucks gooseberry buds 
and leaves ; the branches never develop and 
form packed bunches of leaves. 

Eeinosis of the Vine (Grise de la Vigne). 
Phytoptus VUiSf Eriophyes ViUs . — Leaves 
attacked by this Phytoptns show irregular- 
shaped swellings on the upper surface, and 
are coated on the und^ surface witli down. 
White at first, the doum becomes red, then 
brown, as it ages. This down, which cannot 
be detached by rubbing with the finger, some- 
times covers the whole of the under surface 
of the leaves. The upper surface of the leaf 
always remains green. These Phy toptes pass 
the winter in the scales of the beds. This 
disease causes serious trouble, especially when 
it attacks the young seedlings which re^quire 
complete development of their leaves to form 
their roots. 

Kriocamfa addmbrata. Selandria atra 
(the slug-worm or slimy caterpillar).— Saw- 
fly, of a brilliant black with a transversal 
brown band on the upper wings. It measures 
5 millimetres in lei^h and appears in the 
end of July. Tlie female lays its eggs on 
the under surface of the leaves. The larvae 
are first of a. blackish-green, then of an 
amber-yellow and covered with a viscous 
snbstance ; it vaguely resembles a small snail, 
hence the name slug-worm. They devour 
the parenchyma of the cherry-tree, the pear- 
tree, the plum-tree, and the apricot-tree. 
The leaves are redno^ to the state of lace ; 
growth goffers a«d the growth of the fruits 
is stopped. Nymphosis takes place in the 
soU. 

Ebiofhtbs PIBI. Phytoptus Piri (rust 
of the pear-tree, Cloqite du Poirier), — This 
disease is produced by an acarus which i 
dwells in tne jMrenc^yma of the leaf and | 


circulates between the, two epidermes. The 
irritation of its bites causes the formation of 
pustules, the red tint, of which on the young 
leaves becomes brown and even black in a 
few weeks. On the lower surface of the leaf 
the epidermis is pierced with small holes 
which allow access of air and of insecticides. 

Brysihhbs. Mildews, — Mildews form on 
the leaves and on the young ^rts of the plants 
powderisb, whitish spots. The mycelium of 
the mildew is always superficial, it crawls on 
the surface of the epidermis without pene- 
trating into the interior of the organs. It 
sinks its suckers in the epidermis. Mildews 
produce not only conidia, but also peritheea 
which contain one or more asqoes ; all these 
fungi under their conidia form have been 
designated umler the generic term oidium ; 
they then exhibit such a resemblance to each 
other that it is often impossible to.distinguish 
the one from the other. 

Erysipre communis (mildew of peas, 
trefoil, etc,). — Attacks peas, haricots, lentils, 
lupines, trefoils, and different crucifers. The 
disease extends over the two faces of th# 
leaves. The plants attacketl languish, and 
a crop may be entirely destroyed. 

ERYaiPHB GRAMlNis (mildew of cereals). — 
It forms a persistent woolly coat, white at 
first then reddish ; grows in isolated spots or 
on surfaces extending over the CTain and the 
leave.? of cereals, particularly wheat. 

Mildew of the Ash Leaf and Hazel 1,eaf 
{Phyllactinia snjfulta). — This mildew is 
found o» the leaves of the hazel-tree, the ash, 
the hornbeam, the birch and the alder-tree. 
It covers the two faces of the leaf ; the 
covering is spidery, white and transient. 

Mildew of the Gooseberry {Microsphasra 
grossularioe). — This mildew covers the two 
faces of the leaves with a greyish-white 
spidery covering. 

Mildew of the Hop {Sphcerotheca Gas- 
tagnei). — This mildew, distributed over the 
most different plants, is particularly injurious 
to the hop. It attacks alb tlie female in- 
florescences and destroys tlie crop. It very 
often attacks the inflorescences of Spirea 
ubnaria; it is very frequent on the cucur- 
bitaceae and in particular on melons and 
pumpkins, on the corapositse, plantains, pim- 
pernels, veronicas. The spidery spots form 
on both sides of the leaves. 

MUdew qf the Rose and Peach {Sphoe- 
rotheca pannosa). — This mildew is frequent 
in gardens where it covers the young shoots 
and buds of rose hushes. 

KUDEMia (tortrix of the grape). Bademis 
Botrana.—Tfh\s small butterfly has the same 
habits and causes the same damage as the 
cochylis, but it has three generations a year 
and thus attacks th|^ inflorescence, the sour 
grapes (verjus), and the ripe grapes. The 
greenish caterpillar reaches 1 centimetre. 
The insect commits its ravages more especi- 
ally in Southern France. ' 

Exoascus deformans (leaf curl of the 
peach). — This' disease is caused by the com- 
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plete deformation of the leaves, •which 
thicken, curl, twist, and s-well, assuming a 
pale yellow to rose tint. When the disease 
reaches a certain pitch, the young branches 
are atso invaded and deformed. The mycelium 
of the f ungUH which causes this disease is very 
ramified ; it spreads on the surface of the 
epidermis under the cuticle, forming a sort 
or perforated membrane. It applies itself 
wholly against the nourishing cells and ex- 
tends itself in the space between the cells. 
By the ^tion of the mycelium, the cells of the 
•epidermis and of the parenchyma multiply 
iu an abnormal way. There is thus pro- 
duced a homogeneous fleshy tissue deprived 
of chlorophyll which forms characteristic 
swellings. The mycelium gives out asci at 
a certain point which traverse the cuticle, 
and impart to the deformed leavas a velvety, 
whitish appearance. The spores develope^l 
in the interior of the asci are projected ont- 
.side, through a transversal aperture. They 
are white sort of leavens, which placed in 
water multiply indefinitely by budding, 
frhe rust does not propagate itself from year 
to year by means of the spores, but chiefly 
by the mycelium, ITie latter, which is per- 
ennial, hibernates in the buds whence it pene- 
trates into the young leaves. The periodical 
appearance of leaf curl causes great damage 
to the tree and finally kills it. Leaf curl 
therefore causes great damage. The bites of 
plant lice sometimes cause an analogous de- 
formation of the leaves. 

’ ExOA.se us PBUNI (pocket or bladder 
plums). — This fungus is in all points com- 
parable, with the Jiosoascus dtfonn<im which 
produces the leaf curl of the peach, but 
instead of deforming the leaves it lod^ in 
the pistils of the flowers which assume under 
its influence an extraordinary development. 
The ‘pistil is converted into a sort of nollow 
elongated pocket, Tlie mycelium is hardy 
and passes the winter under the young 
branches whence it penetrates in the spring 
into the young pistils of the flowers, 

Finn Ml A PIN ARIA (phalena of the pine). — 
Dark brown butterfly ; the upper wiiiOT of 
the female are striped with yellow bands, 4 
centimetres from tip to tip, the male 3 centi- 
metres. The caterpillars gnaw pine needles 
which they generally cut through the middle 
and let one-half fall to the ground. The 
ravages last from August to October. The 
caterpillar is green with white and yellow 
longitudinal lines. It reaches 3 centimetres 
in length. It descends the length of the 
trunk in winter to metamorphose itself in 
the moss of the soil. 

Fikgbr and Toe, see Anbury and 
Plasuodiophora Brassic^ 

Fumaqinb, VapTiodium {smut of fruit | 
trees).— Pumagine is the term applied ■ to 
the black coating whieh*appears on certain 
plants infested by plant lice or cochineals 
((scale insects). This coating is formed by the 
black mycelium of a fungus which lives 
solely on the saccharine liquid, the honey- 
dew, which the insects project on the leaves 
without ever penetrating the epidermis to 


extract food. The damages caused by this 
fungus are serious because they injure the 
regular functions of the leaf, and they, 
moreover, soil the fruit which they render 
unfit for food. The cochineal and conse- 
quently the fumagine are very injurious to 
trees especially in orchards. 

Fusariom NOV. sP. (flax disease). — The 
exhaustion of the soil in flax cultivation so 
common in America is ^le, -according to the 
researches of Bolley, to the pre.senoe of a fun- 
gus which, in^ttackiug flax plants, weakens 
them aud eventually causes them to perish j 
growth is stopped, the shoots fade and finally 
dry up. 

Fusicladidm cerasi (black spots of the 
cherry),— This fungus, very analogous to the 
foregoing, attacks cherries on which it pro- 
duces small black-green velvety spots, liie 
cherries attacked late in the ae^on ripen 
without tiieir taste being altered. However, 
when the fungus mvai.le.s the young cherry 
of the size of a pea, the latter dries np, 
browns, and withers before ripening. 

FustciiADiUM piRiNDM (pear scab, pear 
holes). Fmkladi'mi dentriticmi (apple scab, 
holes of the apple).- These two fungi ace 
very analogous, and do the same damage, 
the one on the pear-tree, the other on the 

S ’c-trce, The Fusicladium, pirinmn, at- 
s the leaves, branches, and fruits of the 
pear-tree. Numerous dark spots appear on 
the leaves which become pulverulent and of 
a black olive-green. On the young shoots the 
fungus also forms black spots and speckled 
places -which become more or less deep holes 
on the branches, kill their extremities and 
dry up the buds. The fruits covered with 
black spots are soon deformed and holed as 
they grow, thus losing all their value. 
Certain varieties, like the Uot/emie d’kimr^ 
are particularly sought after by this fungus. 
Black conidi ophora 'are to be seen on examin- 
ing the leaves as well as the branches and 
fruits; they are foriued on the mycelium 
which- extends into the superficial tissues of 
the organs attacked ; numerous spores fall 
from their summit. The ennidia germinate 
very easily in a few hours when they fall 
into a drop of water ; tlieir ger mi native tube 
glides some time on the surface of the fruit, 
there ramifies, and finally pierces th^ epi- 
dermis where it chiefly grows without fixing 
itself deeply into the neigh bo urihg tissue. 
In winter spermagonia are formed on the 
branches which transmit the disease from 
one year to another. • Moist seasons greatly 
fa VO ur this disease. Fusiedadium, dentriticum. 
produces black velvety oliVe-green-covered 
spots on the leaves of the apple-tree, on the 
fruits brown or dark spots, sometimes iso- 
lated, sometimes confluent. The skin of the 
fruit is killed on the space occupied by these 
spots and ends in being replaced by a layer of 
cork. When the apple is invaded early the 
skin may be killed over a large surface. The 
latter not being able to keep up with the 
growth of the flesh of the fruit, it follows that 
the apple grows irregularly and that it forms 
hollows more or less deep under the diseased 
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parts. Wii^ the apple is attacked )ate 
the damage is conilnra to spots which, 
.without pTeTOutiug' ri^iug, greatly ihjure 
its appearance and depreciate its market 
value. 

GALuatTOA OF TSB BtM. Ooleruca oal- 
marimfiis . — The larva of this iusect is as 
injurious as the perfect insect. The eggs 
bud on the leaves hatch in May ; the larvse, 
very voracious, redtme the leaves to skeletons 
up to the time they nymphose, say up to 
August, wheu they descend* the tnink to 
bury themselves in the soil. The paren- 
chyma of the leaves being gnawed the veins 
alone persist, and the leaves, reduced to a 
j^eleton, soon fall. The tree then towards 
the end of summer presents quite a winter 
appearance. If their ravages occur two years 
in succession they may kill the finest trees 
on a promenade. 

Gall Mitbs, see Ekinosis. 

Qanobbmb of the Stem: op the Potato 
( disease caused by the Bacillus caulivorus 
which especially attacks plants from cut 
potato se^).— The diseased stem is greatly 
^tered in its lower part. The disease ex- 
tends from the surface of the soil to the 
leaves, the infected plants soon die. 

Gl<eo3K)Riuu FROtaOBNCTM (bitter rot of 
the apple). — This disease, prevalent in 
America and in England, is characterized by 
brown spots which are produced on the 
green apples and are covered by black dots, 
the pycntde.s of the fungus. The spores do 
not appear to attack the apples except at the 
wounded spots. 

GL<BoapoRiou: Joglandis (disease of the 
leaves of the walnut). — Fui^us, which pro- 
duces on the leaves of the walnut large red- 
dish-brown or greyish spots on which black 
pycnides are observed. 

Glcbosporiom ner^seqdom (plane (pla~ 
ianus) leaf scorch).— This fungus attacks 
the veins of the leaves a little after their full 
growth. Towards the middle of May great 
withered spots form on the leaves with veins. 
These leaves soon fall. 

Gl(B08P0bidm RIBI3 (curraut leaf spot). 
—The disease produces withered spote on 
the leaves uid causes them to fall m mid- 
summer. A number of small spots are pro- 
duced ou the upper, surface of the leaves 
attacked. The^ spots are produced by the 
organs of fructificatira of the fungps aud 
are still covered by the brown epidermis of 
the leaf, yrhich bursts at a certain moment 
to let the spores escape. 

GL(KOSPOR1U^ YBHBTOM (raspberry spot). 
-rThis fungus produces grey spots bordeired 
witih red on the stem and Imves of the rasp- 
berry, -They so damage the plants that the 
frtuts do not rip^ 

Qbaphqi4tha VfoiBERiANA (tinea of stone 
.fruit Tobtrxx (Carpocapsa) Wxbbr- 

MNA.— <^terpiUar rf this omarolepi- 
dopteca perfohUes the bark • of plum-tre^ 
peaeb-tr^ iq9||6j^tri^ almxmd-trees, 
p^betrateB.^i^t^ the-, alburnum aud th^e 
uadca^oee mdMimarpbosU. It kills the bark 
by the whuuds ^ produces i it eauy^.cank^ 


and a flow of gum. It pref^ the peach and 
the plum. 

Gbtllotalpa vuLGABis (mole cricket). — 
The mole cricket lives almost entirely on 
insects Mid their larvae. TJo search for this, 
underground food it cuts all roots that hinder 
it. It pass^ the winter in the earth at 
depths varying with the temperature and 
moisture, then in the spring it re-aacends 
to within a few centimetres of the surface^ 
where it excavates numerous runs,' which 
end in a vertic^ hole, which gives access to< 
the burrow properly so called. The in- 
vasions of the mole cricket are not spon- 
taneous ; it takes about twelve years for the 
number of these insects to increase so far as 
to render culture impossible. The existence 
of each insect is three years ; the female lays 
200 eggs, but in spite of this great fecundity 
multipUeation is comparatively slow. Short 
of food the mole crickets eat each other. 

Gum. Oummosis (bacillary of the ^ine). 
French terms : Roncct^ Gdiimre^ Auhe-mage, 
Momgcment^ Ofmrtnmi^ Dartrose, Mai 
This disease is due to the parasitisrf 
of a bacteria. The damage of the tissues con- 
sists in a gummy degeneration of the wood. 
It is believed that the disease enters through 
the pruning wounds, for this disease gains 
ground more especially from top to bottom. 
At the same time as the disease propagates 
itself towards the roots the bark becomes 
hollow ou the shoots, and big fissures are 
formed ou that year’s branches. The dis- 
eased stems languisb, wither ; the branches 
become stunted, the leaves fall prematurely, 
aud numerous shoots spring from the foot of 
the stocks. The vines eventually die. 

Gummosis op Stone Fruit T.rebs (cherry 
leaf spot). — The fungus Bey&r- 

inckii is regarded as the chief cause of the 
gum of stone fruit trees, known under the 
name of spot of stone fruit trees. 

Gymnospobanoium Sabinjs (pear leaf 
cluster cups).— This uredina is heteroic ; it 
has its Spermogonia and aecidium forms on 
the pear-tree, its uredo and telento forms 
on the Juniper iSdfcinwj?, oxycedar of 
Virginia. When the relation which exists 
between these two forms of the same fungus 
was unknown, one was called Roestelia can- 
eellata^ the other Gymnosporaiigium Sabinai 
et ,fuscu7ii>. The disease appears on the 
pear-tree in the spring. . It forms big 
yellow spots on the surface of the leaves, 
spots which are besprinkled with purple- 
red spots, the spermogqnia. , At the end of 
the year these spots form white excrescences 
on the lower surface of the leaves, a sort of 
irregular galls, which ocrntmu aecidio spores. 
When these spots are numerous the growth 
of Idle . pear ■ is greatly weakened, but the 
parasite becomes especially dan^ous -to the 
crop when it attacks the fruits. It then 
forms . irregular sweUii^fS, The fruits so 
hypertrophied are stopped in growth and 
are absolutely valu)elese. The ke^um form 
lives in the spiing-time on the junlpw. The 
destriictlon of junipersfcaoses the disease to 
disappear. 
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Habbna Brassioa • (cabbage moth). 
MavMdra JSrowica.—The caterj^rs of 
several oeotua ravage cauliflowers and ordiur 
ary cabbages, especially when they are 
hearted. They form numerous holes and 
penetrate to the core. 

EUltica Ubblebl Pumises dts Gap- 
suifts.— This hug sucks the leaves of the 
potato. 

Hetbrodera BADtGtcoLA. — Nematode, 
which lives as a parasite on the roots of very 
different plants, but contrary to the nema- 
tode of the beet produces galls on the roots. 
These galls shelter the worm daring the 
whole of its development. They sometimes 
reach the size of a pea, and generally have 
only a very slightly unfavourable influence 
on the plant as long as the worm remains. 
As soon as the worm quits it the galls rot 
and cause the roots to rot. On annual plants 
the presence Of these nodes is not to be 
feared, as the rotting of the gall coincides 
with the harvesting of the plant, but on 
Icardy plants and trees their effect makes 
itself felt by lowering the crop from these 
plants. It is thus that this eel-worm pro- 
duces swellings and atronhes on vines, 
resembling those produced by the phyl- 
loxera. This parasite prefers moist soil. In 
Italy and Portugal the destruction of several 
vineyards by the accumulation of this nema- 
tode is reported. 

Hbtbrodbra Schachtii (nematode of the 
beet).— Th^ microscopic worm is met with 
on the roots of different plants, such ^ the 
cabbage, spinage, colza, but it commits its 
depredations especially on the beet. The 
larv® of the nematodes prick the radicles of 
the beets with the dart with which they are 
furnished, and fix themselves by the head in 
the cellular tissue. These insect.s increase, 
very rapidly, for each female can lay 40D eggs 
and produce three generations a year ; their 
vitality is thus very great. Airae Girard 
showed that they may resist an interval of 
three years fallow. It is also recognized that 
they may traverse the digt'stive tube of 
animals fed on beets without their vitality 
suffering. They may thus be propagated by 
farmyard dung, and it is therefore indispens- 
able to disinfect if by carbon disulphide. The 
diseaw is recognized by its exterior character. 
In summer the old leaves .of the beet turn 
yellow and die. The centre leaves only grow 
slowly. The root thus remains small, and, 
according to Hollrnug’s analyses, it contains 
little sugar, The presence erf the nematodes 
may thus appreciably diminish the value of 
the crop. 

Htdncm ScaiBDBRMAYRi.—This fungus 
is an apple-tree parasite which rots the wood. 
It bores trank, forming great holes of rot, 
whence issue in antnmn irregularly shaped, 
yellow, fleshy receptaclel, which may reach 
6 centimetres (2 inches) in diameter and 10 
centimetres (4 inches) thick. They smell of 
anise. » 

These are Scolytid^, which 
are distinguished from the bostrichus by 
their elongated legs and their corsdet narrow 


in front. The larv« and the perfect iosecte 
dig burrows in the trunks of trees. 

Hylrsikus piniperda (the pine-destcoy- « 
ing beetle). Jardinier de la Black 

insect, 4 millimetres, which appears in July 
and pierces the bark at the of plants of 
a few years’ growth ; it there penetrates as 
far 8A the medulla and ascends the young 
tree, emptying it as far a^the terminal bud, 
through which it issues. At the approach 
of winter it takes refuge in the moss. The 
female lays it^ggs in the spring in a single 
sinuous burrow made in the liber ; the larv» 
afterwards excavate lateral burrows there. 
There are sometimes two generations yearly. 

It attacks the Pinus sylvestris (the Scots 
pine), Finns imrUimns (the maritime pine), 
and Finns larkio (the aleppo pine). 

Htlobius abibtis (the spruce pine wee- 
vil). — Brown, red-hair^ insect, 1 centimetre , 
long. It appears in pine and spruce forests 
in May. Tne females lay their eggs at the 
foot of old trunks. The lar vse pierce b arrows 
iu the bark. The adults are more injurious, 
than the larvse because they gnaw the termi- . 
nal buds of the pine. 

Hylotoma rosjB.— R ose saw-fly of 8. 
millimetres ; black with red abdomen. The 
green larvae gnaw the leaves of the rose- 
trees, only leaving the veins. 

Hypomvces perniciosus, Mycoffoneper- 
niciosa (mole disease of the mushroom). — 
Mushrooms attacked by the mole grow in an 
irregular manner, swell, puff up, and become 
deformed to such a pitch as to be nothinig 
but an irregular-shaped mass. This mass is 
covered in places by white spots and easily 
rots, 

Htponomeute of thb Apple-Tree (tinea 
of the apple-tree) ; Hyponombuta Maliit- 
ELLA (smaU ermine moth),— Small butterfly, 
the upper wings of which are white, and 
covered with black spots. The butterfly 
lays its eggs in August on the branchy 
of the apple-tree. The larvse hatch in . 
September and pass the wintCT in a tissue 
of coarse silk, from which they only issue 
in May. They then go on to the buds 
and the young shoots, envelop them with a 
silky fabric which acts as a shdter, and thos 
live together to the detriment of the psffen- 
chyma of the leaves. As soon as the leaves 
of one branch are destroyed the caterpiHars 
pass to another. A few nests of these cater- 
pillars are c^ble of devastating a whole 
tree, which in summer woold appear rusted, 
,as by a late frost. The caterpitiaTS assume 
the chrysalis form at the fend of June in . 
small white elongated cocoons, collected in 
mass in a protective fabric. 

Lachnostebna arcuata (red cockchafer), 
the larva of which gnaws the roots of vines 
and strawberry plants in America. 

LePTIKOTABSA DBCBMLINBATi (the GolU- 

rado beetle ). — Dwp yellow coleoptera, closely 
alli^ to the chrysomelides ; 1 oentimetre, m 
length with five black lon^tudinal lines, on 
ea^elytrum. This insect does j^eat dauu^ 
to potato fields in America. It gnaws the 
leaves as larva as well as in the perfect rtate. 
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and produces abortion of the tubers. Very 
ene^etic methods are adopted to prevent 
it being impqrted into France [and Great 
Britain]. It showed itself in Europe as far 
back as 1877, but the sources of infection 
have been destroyed each time that it has 
been observed. 

Lethrus oephalotbs (big-headed leth- 
Tus). — The lethrus^s a sort of bouaier (cow- 
dung insect?) which is injurious to vines. 
It is 2 centimetres long, its body is globular 
and black. The lethrus is okieHy met wj.th 
in Russia and Austria-Hungary. It is noc- 
turnal, and digs its burrow near the stocks. 
Before dawn it issues from its hiding-place 
to ascend the vines and cut the young vine 
shoots at their base, and carry these into its 
burrows. 

LbocaMI^. 'DNIPUNOTata..— The caterpillars 
of this tortris penetrate inside grass stems 
and thus greatly injure meadows. 

Lophodebmidm pinastri (pine leaf cast). 
—Fall of the leaves of the pine. This i»ra- 
«ite commits great depredations, especially 
in nurseries of two to three years old. As 
early as the autumn of the first year the 
seedlings are invaded and the leaves are 
spotted with brown and become red. Spermo- 
gonia are formed ; as these grow the leaves 
wither up completely. The black perithecse, 
larger receptacles than the spermogonia, are 
not formed until the following year on the 
same spots. After prolonged wet weather 
the pyrothecse open through a slit and show 
the asci filled with a bundle of spores. 
These spores spread the disease. Special 
weather conditions — a mild winter and a wet 
summer— greatly favour the growth of this 
parasite. Jt may then devastate a nursery. 
The young plants attacked by the rouge 
may be regarded as lost, but if part of their 
leaves remain intact they may rehabilitate 
thenoiselves. A plant attacked by the rouge 
is too weak to be transplanted. 

Lopbtrus pini (piue saw-fly). — 1 ceuti- 
metre long ; head black, corselet yellow with 
black spots, abdomen yellow. The females 
lay their eggs inside the pine needles; the 
green larvae gnaw the needles and weave 
against the leaves small cocoons of brownish 
aUki llie second generation appears in July, 
the third in October. This generation nym- 
phoses and lays its eggs in the moss at the 
foot of the tree. 

LOPUS SULCATCrs. Grisette de la Vigne . — 
This bug of 7 millimetres with yellow bands 
and points, appears at end of May and at- 
tacks the flower buds of the vine, sinking 
its sucker into them. The female lays its 
<^g3 in the cracks of the bark and the crevices 
of the vine props, preferably in the mednlla 
of the cut vine shoots. The larvae hatch in 
the following spring and spread first on 
grass and on mustard, and then on the vine. 

; LuCAifUs CBBVD8 ( Stag-beetle). — Large 
coleoptera, 3-4 centimetres long, furni^ed 
with very high^ developed deer-hom-shaped 
nmdlbles. • ..The larvae, the development of 
which takes fow to five years, bore holes in 
the. tmnk^ of the oak, birch, and beech. 


Lyda campbstbis (pine saw-fiy). — Black 
and yellow fly, 2 centimetres long, yellow 
wings, appears in June, and does the same 
damage to piues as the L. pratensis does to 
i meadow plants. The larva buries itself in 
the moss at the foot of the stem in the 
month of August, there to pass the winter. 

Lyda brythrocephala.— The larva at- 
tacks pine needles and hides itself at the foot 
of the tree in June. 

Lyda pbatbnsis (meadow saw-fly). — Yel- 
low and black fly, 13 millimetres in length. 
It flies iii May. The larvae, 2 centimetres, 
are brown with a yellow head. They gnaw 
the leaves and descend in the month of August 
into the soil to pass the winter in a sort of 
lodge. ' 

Lyous pratensis (meadow bug).— This 
bug is sometimes very injurious to apple-tree 
and pear-tree buds. 

Merulius lacbtmans (dry rot).:— This 
fungus, aUied to the Polypora, is not a para- 
site of the wood of our trees but is the most 
dreadful destroyer of building timber. In 
Europe it is widespreail and does great 
damage. It chiefly attacks resinous woods 
and produces the dry rot of piue timber and 
pitch-pine. It sometimes also attacks the 
oak ; its development is favoured by mois- 
ture. When the presence of this parasite is 
reportetl in a town it is necessary to take 
great precaution to avoid contamination of 
construction timber. If one spore is laid on 
the surface of one of these timbers it will 
suffice ^to contaminate the whole house. 

Mildew, see Ervsiphes. 

Mole Cricket, see Gryllotalpa vul- 
garis. 

Monilia frdtigena (brown rot of stone 
fruits).— This fungus causes great ravages, 
especially in America, in peach nurseries. 
The disease is characterized by the browning 
of the fruit, the flesh of which shrivels up, 
becomes as hard as horn, mummifies, and 
finally only forms a haril layer round the 
stone. The mycelium which lives iu the in- 
terior of the pulp fructifies ‘the same or the 
following year. Perennial during winter in 
the withere<l fruit, it revives in the spring 
under the influence of the heat, and produces 
grey tufts consisting of wreaths of spores 
which spread the disease. In Europe it is 
especially a wound parasite. Fruits, whether 
stone or pip fruits, may be invaded by it, 
especially if wounded. 

Mulberry Disease, Bacterian. — Boyer 
and Lumber discovered that this disease is 
due to the Jii.ctemi-m MorL It shows itself 
on the outside by brown- black spots on the 
lower face of the leaves and the branches ; 
on the latter the spots are elongated and 
are eroded in the form of more or less deep 
cankers. The disease begins on the top of 
the branches, whictf appear carbonized over 
a certain lei^fth and bent in the form of a 
cross. The leaves soon wither, rolling up 
towards the midrib. 

Nbctria cinnababina (necrosis of wood ; 
coral spot disease).— This fungus, which 
generally lives as a saprophyte cm dead 
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wood, appears also as a parasite and corrodes 
tlie wood. It attacks the horse chestnut, 
the maple, the ailantus. Its mycelium not 
only extends into the bark bat into the wood 
itself ; it is a parasite of the ligneous body 
like the polypor®, which live at the expense 
of the starch. The corroded wood no longer 
serves for the passage of the sap and the 
tree dies eventually. In the autumn this 
disease is easily recognized, for there is seen 
to appear, across the dead bark, cushions of 
stroma which become covered with conidia 
on which the peritheca are produced. This 
visible form is termed Tvh&reularia viilgm'is. 

Nbctria ditissima {canker of the apple- 
tree, the pear-tree, and the beech).— Tliisf lin- 
gua is the immediate cause of some cankers 
which gnaw the branches of the apple-tree 
and tire pear-tree. It is one of the most for- 
midable diseases of fruit trees. Cankers are 
generally bordered with small coral red points 
which are the peritheca of the fungus ; they 
form real wounds in the bark which do not 
(tcatrize and which always extend and sink 
deeper and deeper. On the edges of the 
wound the still healthy tissue forms swell- 
ings, but these are rapidly destroyed by the 
fnngns. This corrosion hinders the circula- 
tion of the sap, the trees languish, become 
covered with dead wood, and produce no 
more fruit. The first phenomena explains 
itself on the outside by a point of bark which 
becomes depressed, forms concentric fissures 
and canse.s the bark to tear, which falls in 
strips. The mycelium is not only found in 
the bark but iu the ligneous body and in 
the interior of the vessels, and the cells of 
the ligneous parenchyma. It multiplies in 
the midst of the disorganized tissues. The 
woolly aphis prepares the way of access to 
this fungus. 

Nematodes Injurious to Cultivated 
Plants. — These are small worms of a filiform 
aspect, a smooth tegument, which live in the 
interior of plant tissue, causing character- 
istic deformations, of the organs attacked. 

Nematds ventricosus, Nematos kibis 
(gooseberry saw-fly). — The larvae of these 
saw-flies attack different gpecie.s of goose- 
berrieji, entirely deprive these shrule of their 
foliage, and thus prevent the development 
of the fruit. During May the larva which 
is adult descends into the ground to turn 
into a grub. After three weeks the insect 
hatches and forms a new generation. 

Noctda: Agrotis, Mamestba, Plusia. 
— The uoetua are moths, they are not so heavy 
as the bombycides. The wings arc char- 
acteristic ; the upper, darker than the lower, 
have two sjpots. The caterpillars are glab- 
rous, greyish ; they do not 3 pin acoooon,they 
pass into chrysalides in the soil 
, Noctda gamma, Plu^a gamma.— Grey- 
ish-brown moth of 4 centimetres with a 
silver spot which represents the Greek letter 
Gamma on each of its upper wings. The 
moth flies in the daytime, the green cater- 
pillars have an appearance which recalls the 
citigrade spider. They attack leaves of the 
most different nature : cabbage, beet, potato, 


colza, hemp, flax, maize, peas, beans ; there 
may be two or three generations a year, 

noctda of the Lettuce. Pdia dysodea ^ 
— Noctua, the wings of which are of agreyish- 
wliite with more or less dark-coloured bands, 
and spots. The caterpillar of pale green 
with three dorsal, longitudinal brown stripes,, 
gnaws tlie'leaves and the seed of lettuce. 

Noctua op the Pini^ Trachea pini - 
Butterfly, 1^ centimetres long, head,, 
thorax, and upper wings, red, with yellowish- 
white spots and*lines on the latter. The ab- 
liomen and the lower wings greyish-brown. 
The female lays in April on the needles of 
the Pinas sylvestris (Scots pine), The cater- 
pillars attack the young shoots ; they are- 
green with white and orange iopgitudinal 
baniis ; they reach 3 centimetres in length in 
July; they turn into chrysalis in the moss- 
at the foot of the tree and there pass the 
winter. 

OIDIUM OF THE Vine. Umiauda anwri - 
Oidhim TuckeTi .—^\ i % mycelium of 
this fungus lives on the surface of the plant 
and draws its iiourisltinent from the cells of 
the epidermis by numerous suckers. The 
organs attacked are rapidly altered, the ex- 
tremities of the young shoots wither, the 
leaves shrivel up aud die, but the effect is- 
still more deadly on the grapes, which crack 
and rot. The oidium, which is propagated 
by its conidia (luring the whole growing 
period of the vine, may entirely destroy a. 
crop. The worst attacked plants may, how- 
ever, again laecorae vigorous if the disease is 
arrested in time. The oidium m^ be recog- 
nized by the white or greyish efflorescences- 
on the parts attacked. The oidium first ap- 
peareil about fifty years ago. The disease ap- 
peared to attack certain varieties of vines with 
a black grape. La Folk Blanche of Char- 
entes and Armagnac was not attacked until 
five years later. Owing to the oidium the wine- 
crop of France fell from an annual produc- 
tion of 50,000,000 hectolitres (1,100,000,000 
gallons) to 22,662,000 hectolitres (498,564,000 
gallons) in 18.53 to 10,824,000 hectolitres 
(238,128,000 gallons) in 1854. This produc- 
tion was the smallest of last century, for- 
even in the acute period of the phylloxera it 
was not reduced below 25,000,000 hectolitres 
(650,000,000 gallons). 

Opatbum sabulosum.— This insect of the 
family of tenebrionides appears in May. It 
attacks the buds of grafts from American 
stocks, especially when they are earthed up. 
The larvai live two years in the soil. 

Ophiobolus GBAMiNia (disease of the 
lower part of the stem of wheat).— Laid wheat 
is dne to the invasiou of the winter nodes 
nearest the soil by a fungus which, in damag- 
ing the stalk at the level of the soil, is often 
the cause of the laying of the straw of 
cereal crops. The myceUum develops in 
the interior and the exterior of the tissue. - 

Obobanohb minor (orobanebe of clover, 
broom rape). —The orobauches are para- 
sitic phanerogams of the roots. They live 
exdusively at the expense of the phmt on 
which they graft themselves for they arfr 
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<de{^ved of cMorophylL ' The seeds ©nly 
germipate in ccmtact with the loets of the 
nurse pUmts. They plant themselves there, 
and their root which is a mere sucker pene* 
trates, whilst it ramihes as far as the vasculu 
bundles. These root suckers are p^euuial if 
the orohaucbe is fised on a perennial plant, 
and themnltipUcation of this parasitic plant 
may take place w|Jhout the intervention of 
its seed. This is ' especially the case with 
the orobanche of clover. 

Oetctbs, nasioornis. .Rhinoceros.— The 
larva of th^ large insect resembles an enor- 
mous white-worm. Generally it lives almc«t 
excluavely on decomposing vegetable matter, 
in melon beds, and in dung in gardens. Per- 
roDcito regards it as being the cause of 
damages done in Italy to the roots of vines. 

Pbar.Lbap Clostbr Core, see Gymnos- 

PORANGIDM SaBI.V£. 

Pbntatoma olbracb^ (cabbage bug). — 
Green bi^ with red marks on the female, 
white marks on the male, 6 millimetres long. 

Pbntatoma ornata (the decorated bug). I 
—Piebald bug, red and black, 1 centimetre 
long. The female lays its eggs on the lower ! 
surface of the leaves, they are placed so as 
to form bands. The larvse, like the adults, 
suck the juice of the leaves. I 

Pbstatomides (bugs).— Several species of 
pentatomides, known vulgarly as hugs, liveat 
the expense of the crucifers. Owing to their 
large number they may cause great damage 
in cabbage fields by sucking their juice. 

Pentodon punctatcs.— T his coleoptera, 
injurious to vmea,mach resembles the bouaier. 
Its larva, which when full errown is twice 
the size of the white-worm, lives in the soil 
to the detriment of the new plantations of 
grafted American vines, for which it has a 
marked preference, of which it gnaws the 
young wood for two to three years. 

Pbbitelus grisbus. — T his little weevil 
nightly attacks in hundreds the buds of the 
vine and fruit trees. It preferably hides 
during the day in the buds or in the soil at 
the foot of the vine. , 

Pbrosospora (mildew and white rust). — 
Fudei of which the mycelium lives in the 
interior of the tissues and which produce on 
the surface of . the attacked organs whitish 
tuf^ts resembling blights. They are chiefly 
distinguished by the fact that their mycelium 
lives in the interior of the tissues whilst the 
blights crawl on the . surface of the organs 
atwked; . 

PbronosPoba arborbsoens (mildew of 
the poppy). — It attacks the leaves and the 
inflorescences and may cause great damage. 
The cooddiophora are on the lower part of 
the organs attacked mid form a whiro, then 
yi^Uow velvety coating. This Peronospcra 
attacks different species of poppies. 

pKBOKom^RA OANGiiiFORUis (lettuce uxil- 
»d^).— The lettuce mildew does not attack 
lettuces alone bnt different other com- 
pq^ phmts.' It often attacks artichokes, 
obtcc^, and dnararias. There are annu- 
gpi^awn by market gardeners (French) 
t^dt-^OOO/lW lettnges, of which the P«ro- 


gangHfoTTwis «tometimes de3tro;p a 
third. It appears chiefly on the salads 
forced in beds to sell as early v^^etables. 
The leaves are covered, especially below, with 
white efflorescences formed by the cbnidio- 
phora. The conidia germinate vei-y easily, 
without, however, forming zoospores Lite the 
Peronospora vitkola^ by issuing directly a 
germinative tube which penetrates the leaf 
and creates in the cells a new mycelium. 
The leaves invaded corameuce by yellowing, 
they then dry or rot. In the atmosphere, 
continually moist and warm, which reigns 
under the frames, it will be seen that nothing 
w opposed to the rapid progress of this dis- 
ease, and tbat the ravages may become con- 
siderable, The organs of propagation from 
one year to another are the oospores which 
are formed in the debris of the dead leaves. 
It is therefore necessary never to throw them 
with the dung which will form the mould of 
the following crop, but to destroy all the 
diseased plants. To avoid invasion, it is 
well to select ntiw soil into which to tran^ 
plant the lettuce. 

PsrOnospora Scbachtii (mildew of the 
beet). — -Beet crops are sometimes ravazed 
by beet mildew. The parasitic fungus which 
produced this disease preferably attacks the 
young leaves, thus becoming in many cases 
one of the causes of the rot of the heart of 
tile beet. Amongst beets, the leaves of 
which have been attacked, the amount of 
sugar contained in the roots is always con- 
siderably diminished. Like that of the mil- 
dew of the vine the mycelium ot^Peronospora 
i SchacMii crawls between the cells of the 
plant and pushes the grey lilac conidiophora 
through the stomata, especially to tlie lower 
surface of the leaves. The detached conidia 
germinate freely in water and their germina- 
tion tube pierces the epidermis of the leaf to 
; instal itself there. Dormant spores (oospores) 
are formed in autumn in the attacked leaves. 

; This disease is, therefore, propagated by the 
leaves of diseased beets Irom one year to 
I another. When the disease exists in a Sehl 
the leaves must be destroyed aud not carried 
to the stable nor the dunghilL They are 
j burled on the spot. Rotations greatly pre- 
I vent the spread of this disease by oospores. 

Pbbonospora Soklbidbni (mildew of the 
onion). — This mildew causes great damage to 
onion crops. In wet weather it may assume 
such an exten^n that the whole of the 
plant is invaded and aU the onions perish 
rapidly. Like all Peronospora the mycelium 
lives in the interior of the leaves, especially 
the young ones, and discharges conidiophora 
through the stomata. The conidia which 
are det^ed therefrom are the or^ns of dis- 
Semination during summer, and the oospores 
formed in the de^ leaves transmit the dis- 
ease from year to /ear. The stocks attacked 
by this parasite have leaves with yellow zones 
which wither; the plants become yellow aud 
finally die. 

Pbronospoba TBiFOLiOBtTM (mildew of 
clover). — This fungus attacks clover, lucerne, 
and a great many leguminous plants, When 
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the di«e^ deckree, itself in a wet year in a is so, sudden and so general and why in 
Inceme field, the crop may be regarded as summer in dry weathei- mildew causes no 
lost. Living in the interior of the leaf the dann^es. 

mycelium emits conidiophora which cover Phai^bnides or GaOMRTRiDBS.—Butter- 
tbeae with awhiteorgrey lilac Hock surface; flies with a rugose body and large wings ‘ 
the leaves attacked are discoloured, wither generally nocturnal.. The caterj^rs are ' 
and falL called geometers or arpenteuses: owing to 

Pbronospoea wnj! (mildew of the pea their method of walking in the form of an 
and the vetch).— This mildew, which attacks inverse U. ■ 5 . 

different species of peas and beans, is dis- Phoma tabifica (l»et and mangel rot).— 
tinguished by a den.se lilac flock surface The disease of the heart of the beet is in 
formed on the leaves. The organs of pro- certain cases tRe result of the invasion of a 
pagation and dissemination are the same as fungus. It reaches its height in September, 
those of Peronospora. In August leaves appear on the beet which 

Pbronospora vmcOLA (mildew of the droop as if faded and finally wither more or 
vine).— Tliis fungus has great analogy with less completely. That is due to damage to 
the Pkytophthora, It prefers to grow on the petiole of the leaf, which shows over a 
' the leaves of the vine, but it also invades great part of its length a whitish withered 
the yonng branches, the flowers, and the spot surrounded by a brown aureole. The 
grapes. (Brown rot, grey rot, juicy rot. ) disorganization is propagat^, following the 
The leaves begin tb grow yellow on the at- handles, as far as the heart of the beet and 
tacked vines, then the spots are intensified kills the whole of the young nascent leaves, 
and the vines assume a reddish-brown colour. Phylloxera of the Vine. Phyllox^a 
CThis fungus lives between the cells and the mstatrlx (aerial and subterranean).— The 
parenchyma and on the under surface of the adult female lays a single egg on the wood 
leaf emits conidiophora from which the of the aerial part of the vine called a winter 
conidia or summer spores are detached, egg. The young apterous phylloxera which 
These ripen in a night and germinate as soon issues from it either immediately gains the 
as they fall on a leaf rendered moist by the roots or the leaves of the vine, on which it 
dew or by the rain'; they produce mobile produces a characteristic gall doing little in- 
zoospores. After a sojourn of naif an hour in jury to the plant. This aerial form or galli- 
a drop of water, they fix themselves, emit a cole of the phylloxera is rarely found on 
germinative tube which pierces the epidermis French vines, but it is very widely spre^ 
and penetrates into the interior of the leaf, on American vines, the roots of which are 
Late in the season, winter spores ar^ formed not generally invaded by the insect. The 
in the leavfes which remain active and live aerial form of the phylloxera does not belong 
in the withered leaves. In the spring the to the indispensable cycle of the very curious 
spores spread the disease. Mildew appears evolution of this insect. The young phyl- 
early in May and June. The disease is often loxeras which descend to the roots prefer to 
arrested after the first spring invasion by fix on the radicles to introduce their dart 
the dry heat of summer, but only by a there and to remain fixed at the same spot, 
heat of 20° C. ( 68 ° F.). If the air be moist (‘ontimially sucking the juice of the plant, 
the disease spreads more energetically and By this constant irritation, first the bark 
makes rapid progress. PeroiMspora^ot^ not swells, then hypertrophy of the cambium, 
rest like the Phytophthora in the perennial hence the formation of tumefactions. After 
state in the pknt during winter ; it forms the death of. the phylloxera these nodosities 
in autumn oospores in the attacked organs rot and cause the decomposition of the root, 
which hatch in the spring and again start The large number of phylloxeras fixed on 
the disease. The organs of dissemination are all the roots rapidly cause atrophy of the 
especially the summer spores or conidia which radicular system, and by that fact alone the 
are formed by thousands on the tufts of vine luiguUhes even in the first year and 
, conidiophora on the lower surface of the may die in the second. The phyDoxeras 
leaves and during the whole summer. These of the roots are always females or rather, 
conidia, fortunately, are not endowed with parthenogenetie subjects which breed with- 
‘ the same vitality as the oo.spoies. Cold and out sexual intercourse. Each individual 
dryness destroy them easily. Moisture, on kys daUy 30-40 eggs or gemmations, the 
the contrary, keeps them alive, but however of which hatch in eight days. Twenty 
great it may be, this moisture does not days after their birth they are reproduced 
suffice to make them germinate. It not in the same way. With 6-8 parthenogenetie 
only requites the. direct contact of water generations yearly an individual may tepro- 
with this spore to’ cause germination, but a duce thirty million descendants. Amongst 
aorrounding temperature between 17° and the last gemmation of summer there are e^s 
30° (62*6^6° F.). Al»nt 17° C. the conidia which give birth to a new winged form which 
take about two days to hatch, from 25° to 30° abandons the roots, ascends the plants, and 
half an hour suffices. The fine drops of dew disperses itself in the vineyard. This form is 
in warm weather are especially favourable to also parthenogenetie ; it kys on the aerial part 
the hatching of the disease. Lookingto the of the pknt four eggs which hatch new sexnri 
great nhmter of oonidk formed, it will be forms, male and female. These ifidi^nals 
understood why, whbn the conditions are are deprived ot digestive organs and do not 
favourable to their germination, the invasion therefore take nourishment. Coupling oc- 
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CUTS batween these two new forms a,nd the this disease belohfe to the family of Myxo- 
fetnale lays in autumn the single egg re- mycetes, fungus consisting of a protoplasmic 
ferred to above. It will thus be seen with mass, the pl^iiiodfum, which changes in- 
what rapidity a hot-bed of phylloxera may cessantly in shape and which moves after 
extend and propagate itself in the neigh bourr the style of the lower organisms, the amoe^. 
hood. In, the south of France the phylloxera Poltpora, — T hese receptacle fungi form 

first appeared about 1863. In 1865 a real projecting lamellge either fleshy or ligneous 
invasion was reported near Avignon and at in the form of a bracket or a horse-shoe 
Floriac, near Borde«ix, which spread rapidly, attached laterally by their base in the in- 
It was not until 1868 that Planchon dis- terior of which their mycelium is spread, 
covered the cause of these rav|g€s, the Phi/l- Polypores attack fruit trees. They cause 
ioxera vastatrix. This aphis was already white rot especially of the wood of the oak. 
known in America under its gaUicole form They rapidly damage the wood, of the trees 
since 1854 and in Great Britain where it ap- which they invade. The infection occurs 
neared in the greenhonsas a.s far hack as especially in the spots where there are 
1863. In 1877 it invaded the department of fissures which have been produced by .frost, 
Loir and Cher, where in the first year it de- where there are sections of cut branches, in 
stroyed 288,000 hectares of vines {720,000 short all wounds are open roads to the pene- 
acres) ; in 1884, 429,000 hectares {1,072,500 tration of these dangerous fungi, 
acres) shared the same fate, and in 1888 half PoLVPORDa igniarios (Mse tinder 
of all the French vineyards were invaded or fungus). — As widespread as P. sulphurettSy 
destroyed by this formidable parasite. In it preferably attacks very old oaks and there 
that way the crop diminished considerably ; causes white rot, but it also shows itself on 
in Vaucluse, for erample, it, fell in 1876 the beech, the poplar, the hornbeam, the* 
from 400,0(K)-500,000 hectolitre-s {8,800,000- willow, and on fruit trees. Infection is pro- 
11,000,000 gallons) to 49,000 hectolitres pagated by pa.<5sing from the alburnum and 
(1,078,000 gallons). It was only -from the the liber to the heart-wood. The latter is 
beginning of that time, that is in 1874 and rapidly consumed, dissolved, and reduced 
1876, that the phylloxera reached Germany into a whitish friable mass which is separ 
and Switzerland. Energetic measures were ated from healthy wood by a brown border, 
taken to prevent the propagation of this The receptacles are ligneous caps, rust- 
insect, and the importation of vines from brown and greyish colour; flocked on the 
contaminated countries was prohibited. upper surface they rise one above the other. 

PiBRis Brassic^. Pieris Rape {large Polypords sulfhurbus (heart wood rot), 
white cabbi^e butterfly, small white cAb- —This widespread fungus especially attacks 
bage butterfly). — They are white, diurnal, the oak, the walnut, the pear-tree, and the 
well-known butterflies. The former female poplar. Where it fructifies yellow sulphur- 
lays its eg^ in June on the siirface of the ous hoods appear rising one above another, 
cabbage leaves where these masses form Polystioma rubectm (plum-leaf blister), 
plates of a white colour ; the female of the —In the spring the leaves attacked by this 
second lays its separate ^gs in packets. The fungus are covered on the two faces by red 
caterpillars of the former are greenish -grey spots corresponding to small receptacles of 
with three longitudinal lines and reach 5 spores formed on the mycelium which de- 
centlmetres in length ; that of the second are velops in the middle of the parenchyma, 
green with three yellow longitudinal stripes. By developing between the cells of the 
There are two generations a year. The cater- tissues, this mycelium separates the cells 
pillars attack ^ crucifer* ; they are danger- from one another and disorganizes the 
ous because they appear in very large numbers tissues that cause the exhaustion and 
and gnaw the leaves, leaving only the veins, weakening of the tree. The dead leaves 

P:^ODBS NOTATUS (small pine weevil }. — contain peritheca, which produce spores in 
A smaller-sized weevil than the large pine February or March. These spores placed on 
weevil, 8 millimetres long, brownish -red with a leaf of the plum-tree germinate in a few 
elytra striped with two whitish cross bands, hours, and their germination tube perforates 
It attacks pine plantations of four to eight the epidermis to penetrate into the paren- 
years which it devours in the adult as well chyma of the leaf. 

as m the larva state. The perfect insect, Potato Disbasb. Phytophtkora infest- 
which appears in May, gnaws the terminal aw.s.— The fungus which is the cause of this 
shoots and buds, especialW those of the disease attacks the leaves, the stems, and 
Pinus nylvedris or of the Weymouth pine, the tubers of the potato. The disease ap- 
The female lays its eggs in the liark of the pears first on the leaves and the stems Where 
l^h parts of the tree. The larvae bc«re it shows as brown ^ts which end bj entirely 
sinuons holes between the wood and the covering them. In wet weather ft spreads 
bark ; they turn into grubs in these holes, rapidly and may tlwn destroy the plant. 

Plasmodiofhoba BKASSiOiB (Anbury, The disease develops likewise in the tubers 
fln^r and toe). — This disease is charac- where it shows itself by brown spots and by 
tensed by excrescences on the roots. It an alteration of the ^jacent tissne. The 
causes stoppi^e of growth and kills the infection of the tubers is not always induced 
plant ThUi disease may attack all varieties by the mycelinm of the aerial of the 
of cabbags, as w^ as beets, turnips, and plant, the latter only penetrating rarely 
radishes. The fui^us > which accompanies down the stems into the tubers. The tubers 
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are mfected by the couidia which are de- 
tached from the leaves and which are en- 
trained on the roots by rain water. The 
mycelium develops in the interior of the 
attacked and gives off conidiophora 
on the exterior of those on the under surface 
of the leaves. The conidia which readUy 
become detached are summer spores which 
may develop immediately, either by emit- 
ting a germinative tube or in forming mobile 
zoospocres which fix themselves and soon 
produce the disease. The Phytophtkwa 
may pass the winter in the tubers. The 
Phytophtkora is not propagated by means 
of oospores from one year to another like 
PeT07U}$pom. It passes the winter in a 
hardy manner in the interior of the diseased' 
tubOTs. In spring it penetrates the nascent 
shoots of these tubers. Such shoots remain 
sickly if they are much infested by the 
mycelium and sometimes have not the 
strength to pierce the soil. On the some- 
what v^oroiia shoots the mycelium forms 
conidiophora early, the conidia of which 
Spread this dreadful disease over the whole 
field. 

Potato Scab. — 'This is due to the growth 
of an aerobic bacteria in the living tissues 
of the circumference of the tubers. Under 
the irritating influence of their development 
the cells grow in an abnormal fashion below 
the point of attack and form a thick crust 
which greatly depreciates the market value 
of the potato. 

PsitA ROSiB {carrot-fly). — The larva of 
this smdl fly, of not more than 4-§ milli. 
metres, Ls black with yellow head and legs. 
It dwells in the carrot and there bores holes 
which cause the root to rot. The larvae turn 
into grubs in the soil; there are two genera- 
tions a year. 

PSYLLA.--Hcmiptera, distinguished from 
the plant lice by the arrangement of their 
legs which enables them to jump ; besides 
they do not present asexual aud sexual 
generations, ;altemating the one with the 
other; they arc'all sexual. 

PSYLLA OP THE Pbar. Psylla Piri.~ 
“This Psylla as well as PsyLUt piricolay which 
are only to he distinguished from one another 
by their different colour, cause great ravages 
on pears. The Psylla appears towards the 
end of May after having passed the adult 
state in the anfractnosities of the bark. 
After coupling, the female lays its eggs on 
the leaves and young branches, which then 
appear as if dnst^ with yellow. The 
apterous larva; which hatch in a few days 
pierce and suck the parenchyma of the leaves 
and the young branches ; the latter especi- 
ally bend and perish. 

PyraliDES.— The Pyralidm are micro- 
lepidoptera of larger size than the tortricides 
and tinea ; their wingssare of a triangular 
form, the antennae long and pectinated. 
The grubs though small cause considerable 
damage. 

Pybaus, op the Applb-tbbb. Carpo - 


capsa pomonella (apple-worm, codlin moth). 
—Moth of centimetre long, ashy-grey 
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wings sWped crosswise with small- dark 
sinuous lines, with bronze reflex lustre and 
marked at the extremity with a brown spot 
encircled by a gilded yellow line. AftCT 
fecundation the female lays its eggs one per 
mut on the epidermis of the new-formed 
iruit and on the surrounding leaves.. la 
about eight days the newly hatched small 
caterpillar penetrates into the interior of the 
apple. Tlie fruit thei^ becomes wormy, 
there are two swarms a year. The cater- 
of the sgcond swarm issues from the 
iruit when the latter is ripe and passes the 
writer for. the great part under the bark of 
the fruit tree where it spins a cocoon. In 
the spring it changes into chrysalis. 

Pyralis op THE Plow. Oarpocapsafune- 
ora?i« {wormy plums, plum worms}.— Small 
butterfly, 7 millimetres long, blackish with 
some STOts aud lines of a greyish-blue. In 

July the female lays its eggs on the still 
green plum. As soon as hatched the cater- 
pillars penetrate into the fruit and remain 
there until maturity. Same habits as the 
preceding, 

Ptralis of the Vine,— Tortrix, 1 centi- 
metre long, of a iiiore or less gilt yellow. 
The butterfly flies in the end of June ; the 
female lays 100-200' eggs on the upper 
surface of the leaves forming a sort of 
greenish-yellow plate. The eggs hatch in 
the end of August. The caterpillars hiber- 
nate between the fissures of the props and 
under the bark in a small case of white silk 
which they spin. In the following May 
they quit their cocoons and gnaw the young 
buds ; they agglomerate the small nascent 
leaves with silk thread, thus preventing the 
buds from expanding; moreover they en- 
circle the small grapes with a .silky envelope 
inside which they shelter. The caterpillars 
reach 3 centimetres long, are greeu with, 
very .small whitish tubers ; the head as well 
a.s the first ring are black. 

Rot. Parasitic fungi which 

develop on plant roots, penetrate into their 
interior, and kill them. Their vegetative 
system is highly developed and enables them, 
to pass in the soil from one root to another. 
Sclerotes, sorts of tubers, enable them to live, 
a latent life when outside conditions are un- 
favourable to their development. 

Rot op the Heart pp the Beet, Pleo~ 
spora ptUrefaciens.—T^t rot of the heart 
of the beet may be produced by several 
fungi. That which is the mast ordinary 
cause is the Peronospora, Schachtii, which 
directly attacks the small leaves of the heart 
and covers them with a lilac flocked surface. 
The Sphoerdla tahijica causes indirectly the 
rot of the heart in passing from the petioles 
of the largest leaves to the heart itself. In 
both eases the heart leaves which are dead 
are covered with a greenish-black coating. 

Rot or Moist Ganorbnb op the Potato. 
— This disease is a complete disorganization 
of the plant which is attributed to the action 
of the Bacillus Amylobacter (Kramer) and 
according to American sciolists to the a(x 
tion of Oospora Scabies (Thaxt). 



ROT-i-WHrW, PAIB, Lmih 
JSiptotfislia.-— This fux 
pnraaite.of t&B ff ape, which may 
oas^ do coo^evable dami^, as oochlf sdthi 
1886 In Ia Veadee. in 1887 in Le Qax<|^ and 
in L'H«rault in upper Italy and gmtknr* 
, The Cfontathyrium do not attack the 
grapes in the same way as the Ouiffnardia. 
Whilst the latter attacks isolated grapes in 
an irregnlar manner leaving the stalk an* 
altered, the former invades the stalk of the 
Diape shoot and the sheath of the f 
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-he latter change colour, became Uvi( 
and soften, and then wHber, turning ah 
earthy colour. On the skin of the dead 
grapes there form small ^bular conceptacles 
whKh give them a sha^een appearance. 
Often it is the peduncle mone which is. dis- 
organized which cmises the almost ripe grapes 
to fall. The mycelium develops in the pu- 
enchyma of the grape stalks attacked and 
spreads thence into the skin of the ^pes 
where it forms, when that is withered, 
picynides like black rot. These ptcynides 
are up to now the only organs of reproduc- 
tion wown ; their spores appear to preserve 
their genninative faculty all the winter and 
even up to the following summer, and can 
thi» transmit the disease from one year to 
another. These spares do not appear to at- 
tack the leaves, as the disease is n^nown on 
the grapes. Generally the germination tube 
of the spores penetrates into the stalks of 
the grapes by wounds prodnced by large ^ 
hail-stones or by insects. This fungus ap- 
pears to be mmre particularly a wound 
parasite which thus renders it espemlly 
tangerous after violent storms or an inva- 
mon of cochylis. 

Rxjst, Linbab OB Common. Pucdnia 
grmwtnw.*— This rost attacks wheat, barley, 
oats, a host of common grasses, such as 
meadow grass, conch grass, dactyla, agrostis, 
■canchef, flouvef, foxtails, brizesl, fleoleal, 
festnca, etc. It is the most dangerous rust of 
■cereals. It particularly attacks the leaves, 
•their sheaths, and the stalks (straw). The 
nredo form appears at the end of the month 
of June. They are elongated pnstnles which 
iet an arange-colonred powder escape. At 
ihe latter end of the season these spores 
fdwm black pustule^ pnccinia, the black mst 
4)i farmers, in which the toIentospOTes are 
<develo]^. These spores emit in toe follow- 
ing apnng a promycelinm of which the spor- 
only germinate. On the barberry, they 
]srodnce a^dinm, the spores of which infect 
•ccereals and produce the nredo form. 

Bust of Bkbt. Ortrmycts Betas . — This 
rust is autoic, which means that the whole 
■eycie of its evolotiini is gone tbroi^b on the 
.same plant. All the forms of fnictiflcataon 
■may tha%fore bil formed on the beet. It 
lattai^ the beet in snmmer, and may, when 
it asaomes a great development, dami^ the 
^Jeavesy and cause a perceptible decrease in 
tcrop. The uredoSpCB^es form small, v^ 
;;]iumer<nu ovodd or round pnstnles, which 
xnerce .the epidermis and let a yellowt^- 
hrowmj^wiler e«taP<B» 
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three difforent si^es are tb be seen 
on grain crons. They are nredinae yrbioh 
are tetm^ neteroxc; heiuinse daring their 
cycle of evolution they must live on nurse 
plants of differ^t orders. Uredinm of this 
genua have, thcdetfore, multiple methods of 
fructification which ^nerally^ succeed each 
other in the conme of the year in a fixed 
order. In the early spring the spermagones 
and the asddium appear ; in the coarse of 
snmmer the nredo ; finaHy in autumn the 
teleutospores. The ur^o or red rest form 
is the form of dissemination of the fnngns 
during the germination of the cereal, the 
black rust or puccinia assort the trans- 
mission of the disease from year to year. 
The mycelium of these fun^ grows ex- 
clusively in the interior of the organs of the 
plant attacked. The spores are generally 
formed under the epidermis of the nurse 
plant through rupture of which it is spread 
outside. The mycelium is most often local- 
ized and only occupies a limited point of the 
tissues which it destroys. The orange spot# 
seen on plants each correspond to a special 
hotbed of infection. At these spots the 
mycelium forms felted masses which destroy 
the living tissues. The spores which form 
under the epidermis b^me detached as 
soon ^ ripe, and may germinate immedi- 
ately if they fall in a drop of water in warm 
weather. The germinating tube, crawling 
on the surface of a leaf, for example, pene- 
trates into a stomata and extends into the 
tissue, reproducing in eight days an analogous 
spot to that from which it escaped. A mst 
spot on a cereal may thus contaminate the 
whole field in a few weeks. At the back- 
end of the season oran^. rust is no longer 
formed, but black rust or puccinia, a pustule 
of a black colour. The spores formed in the 
pnccinia differ from the uredospores in the 
fact that they do not become detached nn 
ripening from the end of their support and 
do not germinate until after several months’ 
rest in the following sprii^ These spores 
are termed teleutospores. The teleutospores 
do not produce a germinative tube capable 
of penetrating by a stomata into the nurse 
plant and of developing there. The telento- 
spores give rise to a promycelinm, the 
jgrowth of which is limited and on which 
snores form the spenridia. As they develop 
they mav pieine the epidermis of th^ nhrse 
^ant which is always a difterent sp^ies. 
TTm mycelinm has a form of fructification 
which differs from that of the nredos ahd 
the pnccinia; the pustules appear in toe 
sprii^ and are of two sorts, the escidium, 
foiming on the lower surface of the leaves, 
and the spermagones, forming on the upper 
surface of the leaves. These two forms spiking 
from the same myo^ium ; ,g»rea are formed 
in these two receptacles. The spores formed 
in the secidium are capable of reiHrodnoirg 
the nut disease on a new support which is 
always a cereiU. Those formed in the sper- 
magones are called spennatia. Their rfile is 
not yet finally estaldished. 
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'Bxm <>r^UP(i^jg, Puccinia Tanaceti 
Pit^nda €mponiarum.--~Vm xiwt, injuri’ 
OM to ompoate, especiaUy to Artmigia 
dTcumnetdus, AbdntfUum et vulgam, T<uu> 
cdum. to the growth of chryswithe- 

mtimff, U^bwscteraed by vaall round, brown 
and .black cushionr which «pot the leayea. 

Rust of Gooskberriis. Pucdnid RibU. 
— Th© rust causes great damage by attacking 
goiwberry leaves and fruit 

Rust OF THK Leaves of the Mulberry. 
Cylindrogporium, J/brt— The leaves of the 
mullterry have, from the first of spring 
brown, rale, irregnlar spots, limited by the 
veins. On these spots pustules are to be 
seen, in whicli conidia form, by which this 
fun^s multiplies all the year round. The 
peritheca appear on the leaves, which fall at 
the end of the season. The d^ease does not 
cause great damage; but it renders the leaves 
unfit for feeding silk-worms. 

Rust of Oats. Puccinia Gi/rmata . — 
This rust is peculiar to oats. It has, like 
the preceding rusts, the uredo and pnccinia 
Oforms on oats, hut on the contrary the 
aecidium form on different plants of the 
Rbamnacese, particularly buck-thorn and 
black alder. 

The rust of cereals often cause a con- 
siderable decreased yield when the tempera- 
ture is warm and the air humid ; the great 
number of pustules exhaust the plant and 
prevent the normal formation of grains, hving 
at the expense of the substances accumulated 
for that purpose. Garola found that 1000 
grains of wheat from the rusted plant only 
. weighed 22*2 grammes, whilst the same 
number of grains from healthy plants 
weighed 42’8-65‘5 grammes. Accordii^ to 
Gregoire the decreased yield is 8 per cent 
to 23 per cent for straw, and 21 per cent to 
47 per cent for grain. 

Rust, Spotted. Puccinia Rubigo vera, 
—The uredo pustules formed on the leaves 
and the stems of cereals are more oval than 
those of the linear species. It is the rust of 
vfkeat, although it also attacks rye and barley. 
On wheat it develops abundantly in the 
apikelets, on the glumes where it can cause 
damage by stopping the growth of the 
■^rain. Spotted rust does not fructify like 
linear rust but as uredo and puccinia on the 
cereal,- and .produces jeeidium on the plants 
of Ihe family of Boraginas : vipers’ bugloss, 
officinal b(»rt^, comfrey, lycopods 
of uid fields, officmal eync^lossnm (bound's 
tongue). 

^ Rust of Sw^dcb Needles. CJvrysomyxa 
Abiea . — The young needles attack^ in the 
course of summer, from mid-June to mid- 
July, turn yellow where the fungus is local- 
ized. In autumn there are formed on these 
yellow parts projecting elongated golden- 
yellow euehions, oonsistit^ of a mass of 
teleutoepores. In the spring the epidermis 
eplit# above these cushions, the spores issue, 
give off a promycelium char^ with sporidia 
and r^sroduce the dust on the new shoots. 
Rost Off StoUe-fruit Trees. Puednia 
This rust attacks the plum-tree, 


api^Uree, almond-toee, and peach-tree. 
It IS reopgni^ by its cinaamon-hrown tufto 
insisting of nredospores on the under sur- 
fwe of the leavM and the ra^ alteration of 
the Utter. The trees attacked lose their 
leaves prematurely, 

Bust (Vesicular) op the Bark of the * 
tJNB. .Peridmtdum Pint, Pine CYwfer 
Cheps.— In May bladders or whitish mem- 
branous s^, which spli^to let the iwidium 
spores which they contain, and which form an 

orangedust, e^pe,areseen to appear on the 
PW chiefly ft the foot of the stem of the 
ydfing plants, or on the branches of adult 
plants. The mycelinra extends between the 
terk and the liber, and sinks into the wood 
through the medullary rays. The mycelium 
is perennial and forms new receptacles each 
yw until the branch is exhausted and dead. 
Under the influence of this fungus, the 
starch in the cells is converted into turpen- 
tine, which flows through the holes in the 
dead bark, and resinifies on the surface of 
the diseased parts, Ou the young pines' 
the mycelium soon invades the whole stem, 
and kills the tree, thus producing great 
ravages in young plan^tions. The adult 
trees resist longer, but, owing to the great 
dam^e to the Iwh, and the cambium layer, 
they languish, gradually loj» their branches, 
and top and finally die. This uredineae is 
het«roic; its uredo and teleuto forma are 
found, according to Klebahn, ou the swallow- 
wort [Vincetoxicam ojjicinale) under the 
name of Gromrtium asKpliadeum (Fries). 

Rust (Vesicular) op Pine Needles. 
PeridermiuM oblongif>porimi.~T\\U rust is 
Mmilar to the preceding, but it is locoUz^ 
in the needles. It develops aecides in sucli 
large numbers that the trees become per- 
fectly yellow, but the damages caused to 
the trees are less perceptible than those 
caused by the preceding fum^us. 

Rust, White, op Croclpeb^. Gystopua 
Gandidua. Rust, White, of CoMeosiia. 
Cydo^ CwiicHij. — The hyph* erf the 
mycelium of these diseases glide between 
the cells of the nurse plant and there si^ 
their suckers. The conidiophora form white 
pustules which are found indifferently on 
the surface of the leaves, stems, flowers, and 
.fruit, for the fungus invades all the plant 
and causes it to undergo very curious de- 
formations. These diseases can only be 
transmitted when their spores succeed in 
introducing themselves through the stomata 
into the cotyledons of the young plant. It 
is then that they invade the plant during 
its growth and infect all the organs. The 
first of these diseases is iQjuriQiia.to.water- 
cress, to turnips, and to cabba^. The 
second to viper-grass, and to saMfls. 

Rosts. £7r«di»<e. The nredinsa are 
parasitic fungi the mycelium of which grows 
exclusively in the interior of the body of 
green plants. Their spores are generally 
formed under the epidermis of the nurse 
plant, whence it spreads outwards through 
the tearing of the epidermis which occurs. 

It is from the orange-brown colour of theb 
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^res that tlie uredinee are termed ru5fo. 
(^Dteridly the mycelium of .the urediuse ia 
localized ukI only occupies a limited point 
of the tissue of the nurse plant. It does 
not trayerse it throughout to fructify in a 
determined point like the mycelium of bunt 
and the greater number of VstUago. Where 
the germinative tube of a spore enters the 
tissue of a plant, it ramifies and produces its 
fructifications. Ttee leaves charged with 
rust spots are soon exhausted, they turn 
yellow and die prematurely. -The evolution 
of, rust varies much, a descriidion of the yp* 
portant rusts seems therefore desirable. 

SaPERDA CARCHARIAS (shagreen saperda). 
— Among the lougicorn coleoptera injurious 
to wood, the saperda is one of the most 
common. It is 27 millimetres in length, 
brownish-yellow colour ; the elytra carry 
black projecting points which impart to 
them a shagreen appearance. The larva of 
the saperda is one of the most dangerous to 
youi^ poplar plantations. The e^s are 
arrangea in fissures of the bark, the larvae 
perforate tliese and bore ascending holes in 
the wood. The metamorphosis lasts two 
years and nymphosis occurs near the exit 
hole. The trunks of certain poplars, less 
than twenty years old, are sometimes riddled 
with, holes to such a pitch, that a slight 
gale suffices to cause them to fall. 

Saperda populnka (saperda of the pop- 
lar). — This saperda is only 10-12 millimetres 
in length ; it is blackish-brown ; the el^ra 
are spottM with sm^ yellow dots. The 
female lays its eggs in the branches of the 
poplar. The larva penetrates into the 
branch, and there bores a long hole. Its pre- 
sence is indicated by a circular swelling of the 
bark. The branches attacked show swellings, 
termed galls. The larval life last two years. 

ScOLYTBS.— The scolytes are small-sized 
coleoptera, which the number and nature of 
their depredations render very injurious to 
forest and fruit trees. They bore holes of 
various shapes, for the most part between 
the bark and the wood, in which the female 
lays its ^ggs. The l^vm bore secondary 
holes, which sometimes penetrate directly 
and deeply into the wood. They preferably 
attack sickly trees, because the circulation of 
the sap is not so intense as to hinder their 
mining work. Their presence is indicated 
by the leaves yellowing without a fixed 
reason. The .scolytes greatly resemble the 
hylesines ; they present the peculiar char- 
acter of having an ovoid head, covered with 
a tuft of hair, the antenna, terminated by a 
highly developed swellii^, and the abdomen 
truncated at its upper and posterior part. 

ScoLTTDS OF THE Pldm, Scotytug Pruni, 
—It ravages plums and apple-trees. The 
larv® bore their holes in the liber and there 
pass the winter in the nymph state. The 
usects hatch in April and lay their eggs in 
May. foliage of the invaded trees is 
Bcanty,-^ir growth is sickly, and they do 
not fruits. 

(Rugose). Eccoptogast&r regvr- 
\ It preferably attacks small branches 


and limbs. The perforated pants of the tiee 
turn yeUow and die. Plum-trees are especi- 
ally cliosen by it. 

Sbptoria. — T hese are parasitic funp of 
the leaves. They produce withered and dis- 
coloured spots on which there are; formed, 

L below the epidermis, pienydes, which have 
pierced through the mouth of a hole through 
which the spores escape. There are more 
than 500 species of Septoria, but the small 
spots whicli they produce ou the leaves are, 
in general, without serious consequence, 
Sbptoru tritici, Sbpioru urami^um. 
—In the spring the leaves of autumn wheat 
are covered with spots ; this fungus exhausts 
the leaves which wither and die prematurely. 

SfiSl-iE. — Butterflies, which have a portion 
of the wings trauspwrent, which causes them 
to resemble wasps and flies. Their cater- 
pillars are millers and live in the trunks of 
trees where they produce the same depre- 
dations as the caterpillars of the Cossus and 
the larv® of the Saperdse. 

Sbsia APiPOBMia. TrochUium aptfornd. 
— Butterfly resembling a wasp. It shows# 
itself in June. The female lays its eggs at 
the base of white-wood trees (poplar, birch, 
willow, aspen). The caterpillars bore holes, 
which may traverse the tree from one part 
to another, and even reach the roots. The 
metamorphosis lasts two years. 

Sbsia myopipormis. — The caterpillar 
Uvea in the interior of the trunk of the 
pear-tree and the apple-tree. 

SiLPHs. — Silphs preferably attack de- 
composinganimal matter ; but certain species 
form an exception and attack cultivated 
plants, 

SiLPHA OPACA (beeteafrion beetle). Silpha 
ATRATA (black sylph).— Coleoptera, 1 centi- 
metre long, entirely blackish-brown, the 
corselet is highly developed, and in the form 
of a shield. The larva attains centimetres 
in length ; it is black and resembles a large 
wood louse. These insects cause serious 
damage to beet fields. *rheir invasion of 
France dates from 1846. They have spread 
in such numbers os to lay waste the depart- 
ments in the North of France. The larva 
of great voracity attacks beet leaves ; it hides 
all day in the soil, and only issues forth at 
night to commit its depredations. It appears 
in May to nymphose in the soil in June, 

Sph^riacb*. — T he sphoeriaaice comprise 
a great number of saprophytic fungi, or 
parasites ; they have small, black, and not 
very visible peritheca. These fungi often 
cause serious damage to cultivated plants. 

Sph^rxlla fraqari£ (spots of the 
leaves of the strawberry),— The leaves at- 
tacked by this fungus are covered with 
purple-brown rounded .spots, separate or 
contiguous, which appear on their upper 
face. They increase rapidly in size, wither 
in the middle, and are finally pierced r^ht 
I through. On these spots all the conidia are 
, formed, which germinate on the 

strawberry leaves. When it bleeds with 
intensity it may stop the growth of the 
fruit and kill the plant. 
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Sph^bblla Tolasnjbi (black of cereals). 

— In moist weather cereals become covered 
with black spots. The fungus cladosporinm, 
which produces this disease, shows itself very 
commonly on the dead pavt^ of very different 
plants, and it lives generaUy as a saprophyte. 
'The black of cereals may cause rather great 
damage, the leaves wither and turn grey,' 
the- stalks die without proilncing ears. 

Tenthbbdo (saw-fly) ok the Tobnip. 
Athalia Spinarv/m. — ^ha larva of this 
saw-fly attacks the turnip, it gnaws the 
parenchyma of the leaves. Two annual 
generations — June and September. 

Tbteanychus tblarius (red spider).— 

A red, polyphagous acarus,- it attacks the 
most diverse plants, chiefly trees, haricots, 
peas, clover, pnmpkins, beets, hemp, hops, 
roses, limes, chestnuts, willows, aud fruit 
trees. It produces- the same symptoms on 
all these -plants. The leaves,- prematurely 
discoloured, become copper yellow or red, 
and eventually wither, to fall before the 
^end of-suramer. The undersurfaces of these 
leaves arc Covered with a very flue light 
tissue and white pellicles, -in the, midst of 
which- the -red acarus moves. If tlie trees 
be eiamiued, the -limes for example; deprived 
in this way of theirleaves, the branches are 
found covered with a silky tissue containing 
thousands of aeari. ■ These- aeari are accus-- 
tomed to quit -the leaves in autumn, and to 
hide themselves round the buds to pass the' | 
winter ; they even often attack these, aud 
deform them up to the moinent of their 
exodus in the month of May, towards-the 
young leaves produced by the healthy buds. 
The’ constant irritation, producetl on the 
leaf by the rostrum of these acari, excite the 
cells, which multiply abnormally and pro- 
duce - characteristic deformations, brown 
rust, erinoses, gsils, etc., forming propitious 
shelters for tlie^e acari They produce on 
kitchen garden plants and on fruit trees the 
disease known by gardeners as Grise and the 
Red disease of the vine. 

Thbips of Cereals. Thrips Cerealium . 
— This lieiniptera of 2 millimetres is a 
dangerous pwasite. The larv® attack the 
ears of wheat, rye, and barley, where they 
suck the newly formed grains, and stop their 
development. The adults, crawling always 
on the most tender leaves of the plant, suck 
them and wither them. Its damages, it 
appears, are not confined to cereals ; the 
thrips likewise attacks strawberries, peas, etc. 

Tinea.— Small moths distinguished, by 
longantenme, narrow and pointed at thrir ex* 
tremities, and by large fringes which line the 
peripher^of their wingSj especially the lower 
wings, The caterpUlars, known under the 
vulgar name of mites, commit serious havoc, 
Tinea op Floou. ^Asopia farimlis.^ 
Butterfly of 24-25 millimetres from tip to 
tip. Upper wings yellow iu the middle, 
aud brown at the sumiiut and the base. 
The lower wings'grey, with two bright lines. 
The caterpillars live in flour and bran, _ 

Tinea of Grain. Tinea (praindla,---'iM 
tinea of grain is a butteffty a little larger 
than the preceding. It causes dan^e dur- 


ing the first fortnight of August. The female 
seeks the -wheat granaries, there to lay its 
e^ on the grain. The caterpillars, known 
as the white-worm of wheat, hatch in eight 
to ten days and attack several grains at a 
time, uniting them by a tissue, in the shelter 
of which- they guaw them on the outside. 

TiNois pibi. Tiger of the Pear-tree,,— 
This brown flat hemiptlra, 3 millimetres in 
length, appears iu June, ■ Larvae, grubs, and- 
adults live as ^ne family ou the lower sur- 
face of the leaf or the young shoots, and 
riddle them with their pricks. The young 
shoots ' wither and the leaves brown. The 
tiger preferably attacks pear-trees grown on 
an espalier, and its depredations are most 
terrible iu August- and Septetiil^er.- 
Tipola oleuacea (meadow tipula). Tiptr- 
L,4 pratensis (garden tipula).— The tipulae 
resemble large, gnats with long legs ; the 
body is grey, highly elongated. They are 2 
centimetres long. They may- be .seeu flyii^ 
.above meadows- iu .summer. These large 
mosquitos lay tliek eggs in June in the sml. 
The larvie, -wliich hatch in eight- days, live 
underground, where they attack the radicles 
of kitchen garden plants and ornamental 
plants. They are particularly injurious -to 
meadows, to grass plots, and to cereals, of 
which they not only attaidc the roots, but 
also the leaves in the spring (Hitzema Bos).- 
Tvlrnohus tbitici (‘‘ear cockles,” 

^ “purples” “ false , ergot,” galls of wheat, 
eel-worms of wheat).— The eel-worm of wheat 
is a very small filiform worm with a smooth 
tegument .which twists its body like an eel,- 
hence the name given to it ; le^h 3 milli- 
metres. The ears attacked in place of 
ordinary grain have small, rounded-, blackish 
grains like smutty grains. If a section be 
made of one of these grains there will be 
seen uuder the hard, thick shell a -white 
farinaceous nrass consisting of thousands of 
small auguillulides in a dormant state of life 
and perfectly immobile. A little moisture 
suffices to awake them, which invariably 
comes when the smutty grain is sown. 
These ecl-worms may preserve their vitality 
for two ami a half years in the grain. Once 
they issue from their home they instal 
themselves ou the young plants, asecuding 
as the stem rises ; reaching the young ears 
they penetrate the still milky grains where 
the -females deposit their progeny, ^ese 
small microscopic worms cause tlie disease 
known as earcockles, In the spring when the 
young stems of spring wheat are infested 
with eels the leaves are goffered and folded, 
tlie plant, in.stead of growing in height, 
ifillcTs^* 

Urooystbs cepulj: (smut of the onion), -y-. 
Tills smut causes considerable havoc in 
America. It lias been observed iu Prance 
by Cornu. It attacks the bulbs of the 
onion when very young aud kills them. Its 
presence is indicated by obscure spots cm the 
leaves of the young onion, whilst in germina- 
tion the leaves split longitudinally aud show 
a withered tissue covered with black dust. 
The smutty spots afterwards extend on the 
bulb and invade it at its base. 
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.CBTuAflo^HTO TrtLBm<Hl) UstiUm^ 
smut wUeh destroys all the parts of the 
floweacs, laid «aly leaves of the eara of 
bi^ey aikd the cmsteis of oats the uis aiMl 
the hnlls. (2) The stinkiog smut or bant of 
wheat TiU^ia^ whwh only attacks the gi^ 
whkb it replaces byiteorgi^ of rejKodoction* 

OsWLACK).— The mycelium of the Ust'U^ 
o^Tiete live in the Ihterior of the plant ; it 
rise to nomerons fertile branehes, in* 
ride which the spores wre fosnoaed, which de* 
tached form a black powder. These are the 
dormant spores. VitUaqo Maydis (mmze 
smnt) may directly invade the yoong tissues 
of the adolt phmt. None of the other 
UstUagineoi can oiter the nurse plant except 
at the birth of the latter. The mycelium 
vdibh develops forthwith in the ti^ues of 
the seedling on the level of the ground, ex^ 
tends grsMtnally into the whole plant without 
peroepMLbly affecting the growth of the latter. 
It idterwanls traverses tw whole nurse plant, 
mid whilst life is gradually extinguished in 
the lower ports of the plant it concentrates 
itself towards the top and arrives at maturity 
in the ears at the end of the period of growth 
of the plant. The black spores wbwh are 
formed, and which spread themselves cm the 
adnlt{dant8,donotcausethedisea3e. These 
spores ^ne^ly pass ^e winter and may 
remain, according to ctrenmstances. severm 
years in the latent state* The foUowLi^ 
spring they^ germinate (if the conditions are 
mvourablei; th^ can germinate in a few 
hours ; there is formed a promycelinm 
which moduces sporidut The latier if de* 
tached from the promycclium are capable of 
reproducing the disease if they encounter a 
young nurse plant. They then penetrate it 
at the base of the stem or the beginning of 
the root. Amongst the Vstilago these same 
wintcu sptwes, if they are brought into a 
nntritive medium in a soil manured with 
farmyard duz^, and esped^y^with purin, 
may multiply like leaven vrithout producii^ 
promycelinm or sporides, and live as sapro- 
phytes nntii they meet with the seedling 
oereaL The spores of TiUetia are enclosed 
at harvest rime in the interior of the rusted 
grmn and are almost all carried to the gnuiary 
where they are spread over the com during 
threshing. It is not so with the spores of 
Vstilago, The spt^ of this fungus beug 
op^ to the air at the time of the flowering 
or the cereals, the greater part falls on the 
soti is canefed away by the wind. At 
harvest time the seeds only bear few spores 
on their surface. See Bnnt, p. 388. 

USTiLaGO Maydis (smut of maize).— This 
«nut attacks the fructified maize, not only 
in the flmal hracte whme it forms laige, 
unshapely smutty Imnotus on the panii^ 
of the male flowers, but also on the stems 
themsel'roe whwre the amassed spores form 
bulky exmoceuoea. 

UsnirSOD Pi.1^ Milucbi (smut of 
ntiUe^-r^Itfiuradeahll the parts of the flower 
of mui damages them. The spores ar^ 

forn^ inf^he iofitoescenoes when they are 
ynimelop^ « the f heath of the top leaf. 


V«sfBRUs 'XaTABTL^^reyish longi^o 
coleoptora, 2 centimetres in len|^b. The 
female of this ooleoptera lays 2in*500 eggs 
in the beginning of wibter under the bark 
of vine stocks. TOe smalt larva issue In the 
end of April, bnry themselves in the soil, 
and gnaw the roots of the vine. They take 
three years to reach maturity, and attain 
the size of the white-worm. 'iiiis insect is 
spread chiefly over the north of Spain, audio 
Bronce, in the departments of the Pj^Antes- 
Orientales and Aude. Its ravages have been 
reported, especially in the communes of 
Banynle, Port Vendres, and ColUoure, where 
it annn^ly destroys fYom 50*60 hectares 
(125*150 acresi of vines. 

Woolly Aphis. Schizoneum laniyera.— 
This aphis has gmt analogy with the phyl- 
' loxera ; it lives like the latter, as well on the 
roots as on the aerial part of the plant, but 
it prefers the branches to the roots. It 
especially attacks the apple-tree. From the 
wmter issue, espedally in the months of 
November and December, parthenogenctic 
individuals which yield numerous gemma- 
tions, of similar individuals. From 18 
May to 12 September Ressler observed 
ten generatmpa; in summer there was 
a swarm every fortnight. The aphis hatched 
in August have wings and produce e^ from 
which issue sexual individuals deprived of 
wings and of suckers. After sexual inter* 
course the female lays a single e^. The 
woody i^his, distii^uUhed by the thick down 
covering’ them, are grouped in cd.onies on 
the branches and ou the edge of the wounds 
and sink their dm^, as shown by Prillieux, as 
far as the cambium. The activity of this 
part of the wood bemg soon increased, it 
gives rise to abnormal tissue, to nodosities 
which split deeply and end in forming 
cancers, which cause the rot of the branch. 
Kessler and Goethe have observed this dis- 
ease on apple-tree and pemr-tree roots, on 
which it forms the same nodosities. The 
diseased condition of the trtes is known by 
their perishing, and their leaves which rapidly 
turn yellow and fidl during summer. The 
woolly aphis descend on the roots to a depth 
of 65 centimetres (26 inches). 

Zabbus Gibbcs (zabrus of cereals). 
French ; Carabe bossu , — Black coleoptera, 
centimetres long, with an accentuated 
prominence of the throat. It attacks corn 
crops in June in the night and devours the 
mi&y juice. 'Die Urvss are as injurious as 
the perfect insects ; they are yellow, with 
cross plates ; they remain hi^en in 4he 
day in the burrowsdug in the soil, and issue 
at night to devour the wheat in the, blade, 
they commit their depredations in autumn 
I as well ns in spring for they take two to 
i three years to unetaiDfrj^ose. . > 

Zkuzsra d£sacLi (wood leopard moth.).— 
The caterplkt of this bombyx has aimlt^us 
habits to. those oi - the Co#iW 
\q.v,)\ it attacks chestnut'treto,elsp9,xime& 
birches, oaks, apj^ertroesi pear-tl^, Inm 
others : its life as a caterpillar alsolaatiiiFDtfee 
years. 
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Abies b»Is»tnea, 69. 

Abraxas grossalariata, L. (magpie moth), 
121, 363, 374, 377, 883. 

Abdntb, essence of, 315. 

Absolute alcohotj: 12% 313i^ 
diseases, L 

— parasibN, 3. 

<* Absorptkax of copper salts by plants, 203-8. 
Acacia, kermes w, 306. 

Acarl (plfioit lice),- 5, 15, 31, 53, 102, 117, 
1C152, 276, 3 J6, 343, 368, 375,876, 
383. 

— (eceen Uce), 375. 

Acares telarius (red sjwder}, See Tetrany- 
cbus telarius. 

of gooseberry (Briobia Bibj^, 31, 383. 

Acetate of coK>«', 241, 281-2. 

(bastt), 279-81. 

iron, 173. 

lead (sugar of lead), 197, 217. 

Aceto-araenite of fIJfl”’ 

Paris Keen), li^li, 95, 241, 260, ^0-6. 
Acetylene, 157,828-10. 

— lamps as insect traps, 8. 

Adds; prepawktion, properties, and use of, 
as Wectioides, fungicides, and weed- 
kilkw— 

Acid, acetic, 323-4. 

-- arsenic, 97. 

— arseniouaf 18, 94-7, 109. 

— 162.170, 805, 337, 338, 343, 
354-8i 

— bydrochlorio, 88-9. ^ oo 

bydro^aoic (jmissic), 9, 11, 12, 14, 93, 

— liypocbl<»ous, 163. 

— nitric,^!. 

— oleie, 807. 

— oxalic, 188. 

— iphenolsulpbonio, 167. 

— pboephoric, 92. 

— picric, 358. 

— pnissic. See Add, Hydrocyanic. 

Z:“^SM2.M33,327,832. 

— sulphurous, 78'!«, 201." 

ACTOstfSgmns »lb^ 670. 

Anrintmemarosss (rose rust), 150. 

ffiSrbo«uile,m 


Adhesion of bonillie bordelaise, 2:^8, 245. 
Adiantus, 13^ 

Ac^ursntcausesof disease,- 1, 15. 

Adoxus Vrtts, 67, 383. 

Aeddinm of barberry, 48. 

— clemaiidU (clematis disease), 52. 

— Bnglerianuin, 52. ' . 

— grossularuB, ^6. 

JSddospores, 166. 

Aerial parasites, 64. 

treatment of plants, 12, 64. 

AeroWc bacteria of potato acab, 114. 

Age of plant, and effect of bunt and smut, 
32. 

Agrilus Sinuatua, 164, 888. 

Ajfriotes (elaterides, click beetles), 58, 67-9, 

^ 95,106,108,120,211,298,301,307,380,. 

335, 383. 

lineatns, 67-8, 95, 106, 120, 146, 153, 225, 
275, 345, 383. 

— obscurua, 68, 95, 383. 

— sputator, 68, 96, 383. 

Agrotis (Noctua), 384. 

— corticea, 76. 

— exclamationis (hart and dart moth), 70, 
96, K4. 

seoetutn (common dart moth), 24, 70, 96, 
303, 336, 353, 382, 384. 

— tritica, 70, ^4. 

~ valligera (Trachea piniperda. Pine noctua), 

25,397. 

— vestigialis, 70. * 

Albumen, binder m copper boi^lies, 284. 
co^vdfttiou of, 129, 2&J, 204, 207. 

— precipitation of, 14. 

Albuminous bouillie, 285. 

Aleobol, absolute, 129, 313. 

amylic, 164, 297, 814, 328-0, 3^3. 

— ethylic, 313, 328, 329, 332, 343, 347. 371-3, 

376-7, 378-9, 381. 

— metbylic, 313, , 

phenylic, 354. See Carbolic Amd. 

Alcoholic solutions, 10. 

of soap, 9. 

Alcohols, 312 ef seg., 851, nm oig 

Aldehyde, formic (formalin), 36, 210, 316 

Alder, Jderuca oj 129. 

I Aleyrodes dtri, 351. 

'a1^, 206-7, 208. 

AuSies,* caustic, 10, 99, 112. 

— carbouated, 101, 110, 121, 

I Allium, 194. ^ 

1 Allorbiua Nitida, SOI. 
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Almood-tree, dteeasea of :•» 

Cochineal, 136, 889.- 
Gtapholitha, 146, 394. 

Rust of kernel fruit trees, 246, 266, 

Spots of leaf, shot-bole fungus, 254, 267. 
Aloes, 14S, 3S2. 

Alsace Lorraine phylloxera regulations, 71. 
Alteration of cellular tiasue by disease, 1. 

— of organs of plan^, 1. 

Altemaria hrassicse (melon leaf scorch), 115, 
258, 284, 384. 

— Solani (potato leaf curl), 2^, 384. 

Altise of cereals ( Haltica vittula), 302. 

— of crucifers (Haltica oleracea, Phyllotreta 

nemorum, P. nigripes, P. sinuata, P. 
undnlata), (garden altise, kitdhen garden 
qltise), 302, 340, 373. ' . • 

— of haricots and peaS' (Haltica rufipes), 

302, 384. 

^ — of plum (Haltica chalybea), 274. 

— of potato (Psylloides affinis), 802, 384. 

" of vine (vine flea, Pucerotte), 52, 146; 156, 
260, 274, 373, 379, 384. ' 

Altises (earth lice, halticinea;), 52; 122, 146, 
195, 260, 1274, 302, 340, 345, 357,' 362, 
373, 379-80, 384., 

Alucite of cereals (Sitotraga cereatiela), 31, 
70, 82. 

Alum, K3SO4Al2{SO4)g24H20, 163-4, 327. 

— action on fungi, 163. 

— : insects, 163-4. 

plants, 163. 

— chrome, KaS04Cia(SP4)324Ha0, 16.3. 

— preparation, 1^. 

— properties, 163. 

Alumed plaster of Paris, 157. 

Alumina, occurrence, 164. 

— properties, 164. 

— silicate of (clay, china clay), 164. 

— sulphate of, 162, 194. 

— use, 164. 

Alunite, 117. 

Amarantus bli^m, 132, 136, 289. 

Ammonia, NHg, 98-9, 310, 3.52. 

— action of, on various plants, 98. 

“ — on germination, 98. 

— preparation, 98. 

— properties, 98. 

— use, 98-9, 352. 

Ammoniacal gas and liquor, as insecticide 
and weed-killer, 99, 

Ammouiate of copper (solution of cupric 
hydrate in XS of ammonia), 315. See 
Eau Celeste. 

Ammonium bichromate, 188. 

— carbonate, 101. 

preparation, 101. 

properties, 101. 

use, 101, 241. 

— chloride, 327. 

— chromate, 188. 

— sulphate, 100-1. 

manufacture, 100. 

properties, 100. 

— ^ uses, 100-1, 265. 

— sulphide, 99-100. 

— — prepara^ohj^. 

— pronerties, W. 

— use, 99-100. 

. rr sulpbocyanide (thiocyanate), 100. 


Ammonium snlphocyanide preparation, 100. 

properties, 100. ;* • 

use, 100. 

Amyl alcohol, important role of. in iusecti- 
cides, 164, 297, 328-9. 332-3. 

Amylo carbol, 314. 

Ananas (cane sugar disease), 339. 

Anbury (finger and toe), 122, 144, 400. 
Anguiliulides (nematodes). S3ee Eel-worms, i 
Animal oil (1 Dippel’s), 313. 

— parasites, 2 el seq. 

Ani^pterlx sescularis, 138. 

Annual submersion, 30. 

AnoWum panicum (maize weevil), 68, 384. 
Auomala Vitis (green vine beetle), 67, 391. 
Anoxia Villosa, mO. 

Antagonistic symbioses, 3, 4. 

Anthomyia antiqua, 308, 346, 385. 

~ betas, 308. ’ 

— brassica, 306, 384-5. 

— ceparuui, 308, 386. 

— furcata, 308, 385. 

" of bulb of onion (onion fly), 308; 346, 
885. 

- — of cabbage, 306/ 384, 385. 

Anthonomes, 80, 146, 186, 273, 302, 343, 
,385... 

— of the apple-tree (apple blossom weevil), 

80, 146, 186, 273, 343, 356, 385. 

— of the cherry, 80, 146, 186, 273, 385. 

— of the cotton-tree (cotton weevil), 273. 

— o,f the pear-tree, 80, 146, 186, 385. 

— of the strawberry, 302. 

Anthracnosis of the haricot (Ckilletotrichum 

Lindemuthianum), 258,, 267, 385, 

— of the melon ((^olletotrichumoligochsetum, 

lagenarium), 258, 385i ' 

— of tlie tomato (Gloeosporium pliomoides), 

255. 

— of the vine (grape rot) (Gloeosporium am- 

pelophagum, Sphaceloraaampelophaga), 
51,86-7, 143, 169, 185, 225. 
Anthracogenic parasites, 11-3. 

Antibiosis, 3, 

Anticryptogamic substances, compositiou, 4, 
8, 16, 22 ; Oouzel’s composition, 103, 
148, 345. 

— solutions, 16. 

“ Autitnildioidiura," composition of, 216. 

“ Antinonnine,” action on plants, 358. 

-on insects, 368. 

— composition, 367 ; use, 368. 
Antiphylloxeric submersion, 25. 

“ Antivermin,” 314. 

Ants, 38, 93, 129, 153, 293, 326, 330, 346, 
380 

Aphides (naked plant Hee), 76, 117, 152, 187, 
196, 260, 305, 308, 326, 331, 342, 345, 
346, 360, 361, 365, 367, 374, 376, 381, 
38.5-6. 

“ Aphidin,” 314. 

Aphis, See Aphides. 

— gossypii, 351, 385-& 

— oxycanthse, 117, 152, 3S5-6. 

— papaveris (poppy aphis), 331 , 385-6. 

— persieee (peach aphis), 76, 152, 376, 381. 

— rosse (rose aphis), 76, 331, 385-6, 

— woolly (SchizoneoralanigOTa). See Woolly 

Aphis. 

Aphropnora spumaria, 363, 336. 
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Apple-tree, diseases of:— 

AnthoBomus pomomm, 80, 146. 186, 273 
343, 385. 

Armillaria Mellea, 68, 156, 386. 

Bitter rot, 116, 142, 255, 267, 394. 

Black rot (Sphaeropsis inalonim), 250.^ 

Bombyx monaca, 367, 368, 387, 

Browumg of leaves, 53, 375. 

■ Capricorn, small, 69, 388. 

Cochineals {scale inseits), 40, 136, 182, 187, 
306, 342.3, 393. 

Codlin moth, 55, 129, 134, 151, 196, 275, 
346, 380, 401. 

.Brinosis, 53, 170, 260, 347, 381, 392. 

Fusicladinna dentriticum (apple scab), 116, 
151, 159, 182, 209, 225, 2.55, 266, 278, 393. 

Gloeosporium frutigenum (bitter rot), 
116,142,^255,267,394. 

Hydoum, 151, 395. . 

HypoQOineuta Maliuella (small ermine 
moth), 80, 116, 138, 259-60, 275, 304, 
341, 357, 374; 395. 

Lygus, 304. 

Nectria ditissima, 161, 185, 2.50, 324, 339, 
366, 397. 

Phaleni of the apple-tree (Ennoraos sub- 
sigoaria), 138, 146, 196, 276, 340, 352, 
367.389. 

San Jos^ louse, 107, 122, 136, 147, 152, 
296, 306, 327, 332, 354, 390. 

Sesia apiformis, 64, 70, 336, 379, 404. 
Apricot-tree, diseases of 

Eriocampa, 53, 116, 146 , 260, 275 , 331, 
352, 374, 377, 380, 392, 

Fumagiue (black smut of, bapnodium), 30, 
51,77,150,191,260,393. 

• Grapholita, 146, 341. 

Magpie moth (Ahraxus grossulariata), 121, 
363, 374, 377, 383. 

Bust of stone fruit trees, 246, 266, 403. 
Apterous insects, 16, 

Apt sulphur, 50. 

Arboriculture and forestry, 16, 24-5, 80, 89, 
145, 158, 178-82, 204, 211, 214, 247, 259, 
306, 335, 346, 357, 367-8, 387, 392, 395, 
403, 404, 406. 

Armillaria Mellea, tree root rot, 58, 156, 336. 
Arseuiate of lead, 195-6, 363. 

— preparation, 196. 

properties, 195. 

use, 196, 363. 

potash, 

“Arsenic.” See Arsenious Acid, 

Arsenic acid (preparation, properties, use), 97. 
Arsenious acid, 94, 271. 

— sulphide, 94. 

Arsenite of copper (Scheele’s green), 10, 260, 
276. 

— — — preparation ami properties, 276. 
use, 276-7. 

— of lead, 197. 

— preparation and properties, 197. 

— of lime, 1^-9, 270. ^ 

— preparation and properties, 158. 

use, 158-9, 270. 

— of soda, 108-9, 271. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen, 93-4. 

preparation, 

■ properties, 93. 

use, 93-4. 


Arthropodes, , toxic action of camphor 
vaj^ur on, 352. 

Artichoke, diseases of: — 

Cassitla nehiilosa (tortoise beetle), 156, 260. 

274, 388. • 

Mildew (lettuce), 244, 266, 398.; 

Artificial clouds, 20. 

— cultures, 160. 

— percussion of air, 20. » 

Arvicola (field, mice), 92. 

Asafretida, 161 
Ash-leaf mildew, 392. 

Asopia farinalis (tinea of flour), 70, 82; 
Asparagus, diseases of 
Crioceris, 52, 122, 146, 196, 273, 302, 330, 
345, 373, 390. 

Noctua ex6laTnationis, 70, 96, 384.' 
Khizoctinia, 320, 401. 

Rust, 69. 

Aspergillus niger, 198, 208. 

Asphyxia of iuseots by paint, 327. 

— of the viue by submersion, 29. ■ 

— of Termiii by benzene and cement, 336. 

Asphyxiants, 9. ' . ' 

Aspidiotiis (cochineals), 40, 82, 107, 122, 

132,136,152,306,332,390. 

~ aurantii, 77, 136, 152, 292, 351, 390, 

— citriuus, 351, 390. 

— Mmonis, 343, 390. 

' — ostreaformifi, 40, 132, 136, 306, 390. ' ' 

— peruiciosns, 107, 122, 136, 147, 152, 296, 

306, 327, 332, 351, 390. 

— uvac, 351, 390. 

Asleronia radiosum (rust of rose), 150, 254. 
Asthenic diseases, 2. 

Atlialia spinarum (turnip saw-fly), 380, 
386. 


Athous. See Elaterides, Wire-worms. 
~ haemorrhoidalifi, 386, 

— hirtus, 386, 

— niger, 386, 

Atomaria linearis, 161-2, 326, 345, 357. 
Auramine, 370. See Methyl Violet. 
Avena Sativa. See Oats. 


B 

‘ Bacillus amylobacter (potato rot), 47-8, 
401. 

— butyricus, 84. 

— mycoides, 84 

— radicola, 4. 

— solauacearum (potato scab), 47-8, 87, 89, 

112, 114, 143, 182, 237, 291, 301, 319, 
320, 356, 401. 

— tabificans (jaundice of beet leaves), 291, 
Bacteria, 114. 

— and soil exhaustion, 19. 

— of soil, 4, 57. 

Bacteriorhiza of Hiltuer and Strohmer, 4. 
Bacterium gnmmis (gum disease of olive), 80, 
114, 394. 

— mori (bacterium disease of the mul- 

berry), 182, 396. 

JBalbiani’s ointment, 338 (344, formula], 845, 
347. . ; ■ 

Barlrary fig, prickly pear bouilhe, 21A 
Barberry and cyclic development of rust of 
■wheat, 17. , .-o 

Bare fallow as insecticidal agent, 5, 19, 58. 
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ddoride . (prctparfttionf ^praties, use), 
138-9. : i 

— 8aiphat«, 189. 

— stilpbocaTboiiAtey 139. 
fiDtey, disease of : — 

Browmiig (Helminthosponam gramineam), 
115, 221. 

IMsinfoction of s^-borley, 33-4, 85, 221, 
299. 

Gkassheppers, 99, 120, 304, 3^. 

Rost, 40, 85, 114, 1«^, 17(^, 2i0, 204-11, 
2il, 289, 320^ 402-4. 

Smut, 31-7, 85, 111, 2?l, 290, 40«. 

Thiips, m 333, 367, 405. 

B^tes odd^ (sweet potato), 47. 

B^n, diseases of ; — 

Bradius, 37, 68, 809, 888. 

Mildew, 114. 

Noetoa gamma, 157, 357. 

Beech (Pi^nis), action H.C1 gas-on, 89. 

— (Fagos), dlseasea of 
Agrilus ainuatus, 164, 383. 

Canker, 151, 184-5, 250, 324, 339, 366, 369. 
lipam monaca, 367, 368, 387. 

Lucanns cetirns, 69, 396^ 

— symbiosis with fiuigas, 4. 

Beet catrioo beetle, 274, 324, 330, 345. 

— diseases of : — 

Agroto Saturn, 24, 70, 96, 120, 27541, 
303, 336, 353, 382, 384. 

Atomaria linearis, 161-2, 326, 345, 357. 
Carrkm beetle (Silpha opaca), ^4, 324,. 
330,345. 

Gassida nebtdosa, 156, 274, 338. 

Cockchafer, 24, 42, 65, 67, 134* JUW, 157, 
297, 301 , 310, 335, 345, 356, 390. 
I^BinfectioD of seed, ^2^, 291, $55-, 
356. 

Fly, 308, 385. 

Heterodeia (|f«matode), 42, 58, 65, 99, 
108. 119, 144, 187, 807, 395. 

LeaMdk disease, 24, 36, 84, 143, 355, 
999. 

Ifildew, 243-4, 398. 

Plnsia gmnma, 157, 357, 397. 

Rhizoctinia, 36, 144, 156, 185, 356, 401. 

Rot of heart, 24, 36, 186, 399. 

Rnst, 246, 402. 

Spot of leaves, 258, 389. 

Weevil, 307-8. 335-6, 391. 

Bellows for salphuratilng, 47 . 

Benzene, 132,^,384-7. 

— raiulsiona, 335. 

Bicarbonate of copper, 287. 

Bichloride of mercnry, 8, 144, 166, 204, 289- 
293. 

bichromate of poiasb, 189. 

Hnders (glue, etc. ) hi boniUies, 285. 
Kzd-linae, 16, 351-2,> 

Krds, 195, 343, 97^ 381. 

— :^mvorons, 19jC 377, 381. 

Bis^phide of carbon, 65-7. ' 

— ormeroary,273. 

Bi^bhRe of liase, 157. 

- ^ of HWignwia, ife. 

^Ktterrotof 1^^ (Oloeosporiamfratigenum), 
. ‘116^^142, 256, 267, m 
Bbdk cQieaQt, (Bsedse of : — 

S ltt|^iaotb,12t,863,374,377,383. 


BUk* rot of grapes, 49, 90. 108, 143* 191^ 224, 
.250-3, 2W, 281, 292, 308, 366* 

386. 

— smut of frnit trees. See CapnodimoEU 
Blatta Orientalis (cockroach), 93. 

Blissos leucopteris, 331. 

Blue, Prussian 
Preparation, 188. 

Properties, 183. 

Use, 188. 

— vitiid (coppw sulphate, which see) : — 
Preparation, 201. 

Properties 201-2. 

Use, m26, 241. 242, m, 292, 293, 339. 
Boiler, hot-water, for vine scalding, illus- 
trated, 49. 

Bduabyx chrysorrhea (brown-tailed moth), 
21,22. 80,260,386. 

— dispar, 196, 297, 303, 340, 348, 36^ «r9, 

387 

— monaca (Nonne). 367, 368, 387. 

— mori s^kworm, 144, ^0, 291* 9BB, 355. 

— neustria, 260, 367*8, 387. 

— pirn, 25, 146, 340-1, 387. 

— procesMonea, 340, 587. 

Bwaginte and cyclic devdopment of parasitic 
fungi, 17. 

Bwago oOteinalii^ 124, 132, 289. 

Borates (pnepHaiion, properties, and use 
of)j— - 

Boei^ of cornHJT, 268. 

— of iron, m 

— of man^ese, 193. 

— of soda, 97, 109, 166. 

— of zinc, 166. 

Borax. See Borate of Soda. 

Bordeaux “mixture*’. See BonUlie Borde- 
laise. 

Borers. See Bostrichus. 

Boric acid. See Acid, Boric. 

Bostrich of the fig (Tomicus ficus), 145. 

— of the mulberry (Tomicus Mori), 145. 
Bostiiehusi 387. 

— dispar, Tomicus dispar, Bostrichus taxe- 

sini, 145, 164, 367. 

— Typ(^raphicus (typc^apherbark bteile), 

387. 

Botrytis cinerea (grey rot of vine), 143, 166, 
157,162,1^, 194,259,284,320,387. 

— Douglasii (conifer disease), 192. 

Bouillie, albuminous, 285, 286. 

— arsenical, 153, 260, 274. 

— copper bicarbonate, 277. 

carbonate, 287. 

ammoniacal, 287. 

— corrosive sublimate, 291. 

214,288. 


— saochwate of copper, 287. 

— turpentine, 288. 

-- verdigris, 281. 

Bouillie Mrdelaue (Bordeaux mixtere)^ (pro* 
Lti<xi, propertiaa. and use), 144, 
flA, 321. 


arsenical, 274. 

celeste, 

— — modified* 286. 


. 217 . 



BonnUrborfelaise, petrol-goapj 288 

powders for^ 214-17. 

saocharated,^?. 

K»pv, 288-8. 

iHilphi^ted, K). 

Bouiilie boo^pjigiKttme (Bargundv “mix. 

tore ’»),110-U, 277.2: ^ 

albaminous, 285^, 

gelatinous, 286. 

saocharated, 284. 

— soapy, 286-8. 

— cadmium Jiydrate, 167, . * 

— containing nitrobenzene, S54 ' 

BoniUies, cupric, 8, 17. 

— cupro-wraeniea!, 260, 274, 300 

— cui»o*insecticide, 379. 

— cupro-nicotiasc, 372. 

— cupro-resraous, 2^. 

— fanric, 168-&. 

T- gdbtiaems, 5487. 

— lactocttpric, 2^-6. 

— limearsenite, 158.- 

— merenrW, ^1*2. 

•-oily,m 

— permaaganate, 192. 

— Ferret’s, 2824. 

— pyretbruoL 307., 

“ resinous, 288, 347-52. 

— saecharme, 2824, 287. 

— tar, 339, 341.3. 

~ Tarkms, ^ttseq. 

Bramble, spots of leaf, 264, 

Brassica ehmensis, 194, 

Br^crtunte, 293. 

Briobia ribis (gooseberry acarus), 31, 

Brome grass, smut of, 36. 

Bromidoof copper, 208, 

Bromus arvensis, 

Brown-tail moth, l^e Bombyx cbrysorrhea, 
Browning of leaves of pear-tree and apple- 
tree. See Phyllocoptes &hlechten(^jii. 

— of leaves of vine (Pfasmodiophora cali- 

fornica), 237, 388. 

— of' vine (see Plasmodiophora), 340. 388. 
Bruehide®, 31. 

Bruchns, 388. • 

— • granarius, 68. 

— psi, 37, 68, 309. 

— rulimans, 68. 

Brunissure de I’orge (black mould of cereals), 
115, 224. ^ 

Brush, applying ittsectiddes by, 131. 

Brussels sprouts, relative disease, I.* 

Bryobia ribis, 31. 

Bugs 

Cabbage bug (Eurydema oleracea, Pen- 

* tatoma oleracea, Strachia oleraoea), 

^^etobl^^l^en bug, *40, S^, 

Cotton j^ant bog ((Xtycarenus hyalini- 

'^uit tree bug, 874. 

CnuQumceK bug ^lissis leucopteris), 
Me^ow bug, 304. 

# Orcnidbog (Pbytocoris militaris), 877. 
Potato bug (Halticiu Ubeleri), 304, 895. 

Bullock’s blS)i, 164. 

Bunt, sUnkhtg smut of wheat (see 'RUetia 
CMie8),T90, 388. 


— of zinc, 166. 


; Cabbage, diseases of*; — 

Mbury, tin^r and toe, 122, 144, 400. 
Bisease (Cystopus camdidus), 48, 403. 
bntomoscelis adonidis. 275 
Ply, 306. ’ 

Hadena [Mamestra Braasic®], 276, 305. 
^f'^odeta [nematodes], 42, 58, 66. 99 
119, 144, 187, 192, 307, 384, 396. 
MMgantia histrionica (P^tatoma ornate, 
^nrydema oleracea), (cabbage 40* 

304, 342, 857, 367, 398 * 

Pierides, 38, 107, 276 803, 330, 340; 400. 
W^^^Ceutorhynchus sulekoUis), 307, 

Cabbages and arsenical spraying, 272. 
Cadmium sulphate (preparatiou, properties. 

I and use of), 167. 

Calandra granaria (wheat weevil), 68, 81, 
345, 388. 

— oryza (rice weevil), 68, 8W. 

Calcium, salts of (preparation, properties, 
and use of);— 

Caldum arsenite, 168-9. 

— bisulphite, 157. 

— cwbide, 157. 

— carbonate, 281. 

— caseate as binder in copper bouillies, 

5^6. 

“ chloride, 152, 200. 

— (bleaching powder), 

— hyposiUphite, 149. 

— oxalate, 324. 

— phosphide, 157-8. 225-6, 308-10. 

— sulphate, 154-7, 162, 229, 327. 

“ sulphide, 148-52. 

glycerinated, 151. 

— sulphite, 157. 

Calendula arvensis, 124. 

Cabmel (mercurous chloride), 14, 204, 2M. 
Cam^or (preparation, probities, and use). 

Canker of beech, 161, 184-6, 250, 324, 838^ 
366,369. 

— of larch (Dasyacypha Waketnmi), 185» 

391. ” 

— of olive-tme, 114. 

— pear-tree and apple-tree (Nectria ditis- 
sima), 151, 184, 250, 324, 339, 366. 

— of vine. See Botrytis Cinesrea. 

Capnodium (fumagiue, black smut firuit 

trees), 30, 51, 77, 150, 191, 260, 893. 
salicinum (Fumago salicina), 30, 61. 77. 
150,191,260,390. 

Capriccvn great (Oerambyx beroe), 69, 388. 

~ of maple (Cerambyx dilatatus), W, 388. 
Capsules, glycerinated, as media for 

62, 68, k 

Carbide of calcium, 167, 226-6, 308--J0, 
Carbides. metaUic, 157, 225-6, 

— organic, 294 
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Carbides, terpenic, S48, 

Carbolated tobacco juice, 260. 

Carbonates used as insecticides, fui^cides, 
etc. (preparation and properties of) : — 
Carbonate of ammonia, lOl. 

— of bar^ 138. 

— of calcium, 140. 

— of copper, 277. 

— of lead, 197. # 

— of potash, 121. 

— of soda, 110.11, 287, 28^ 342, 351. 
Carbon derivatives, 294-382. 

— disulphide, 5, 17, 55-77, 295, 297, 337. 

action on fungi, 57. 

on insects, 56-7. 

on parasites, aerial, 64. 

capsules, 62, 68, 69. 

cropping treatment, 72. 

extermination, 71-2. 

— ■ — history, 59-60. 

influence of, on fertility of soil, 57. 

preparation, 54. 

properties, 64-,55. 

rules for use of, 72, 

^ vaselihed, 61. • 

‘ “ — 'use, gainst cryptoganuc disease, 64. 
— ■ — • — instruments, 62. ' . 

■ — in closed spaces, 63. 

insecticide, as, 65-71. 

— disulphide, irrigations, 76. 

in solution, in -water, 74-5/ 

rodents, to kill, 77. 

Carbonic oxide, 312. • • 

Carboimat. See Anthracnosis of Vine. 

Carex, rush, 121, 176. 

Carnallite, 117, 160. 

Carpocapsa funebrana (pyralis of plum), 129, 
134, 275,401. 

— pomonella (oodlin moth), 53, 129, 134, 

151, 169, 196, 275, 346, 380, 401. 
.Carpocoris (pentatoma) baccariim (fruit tree 
bug), 374. 

Carrot, diseases of the ; — 

Dusky click beetle, 67-8, 95, 383. 

Fly, 306, 308, 400. 

Weevil, 307-8, 335-6, 391. 

Caseate of copper, 285-6. 

Casein, use of, as binder in copper bouillies, 
285. 

Cassida [Haltica] nebulosa, 156, 274, 388. 

— viridis (Cassida of artichoke), (artichoke 

tortoise beetle), 260, 373. 

Catechu or cutcb, ^2. 

Caterpillar of cabbage, 88, 107, 196, 276, 
303, 830, 340, 400. 

Caterpillars, 146, 303, 314, 326, 376. 
Cauliflower, 1, 144. 

Caustic pot^h, 350. 

Cecidonua of rose (rose-fly), 374, 381. 

— of violet (violet-fly), 134, 3^0, 388. 

Celery, disease of 

Cer^pora aph, 52, 2^, 388-9. 

Cellular resistance to insects, 2, 

— rottenness, 28. 

Cement, Portland, 157. 

— Roman, 336. 

Ceink»toma Scitella (pear leaf spots), 70, 
388., 

Cer^b^ difatatus (capricorn of maple), 
^^8. ■ ' 


Cerambyx heros (great capricorn), 69, 388. 
Cercospora angulata (gooseberry leaf spot),- 
254,268,384, 

— apii, 52, 268, 388, 

— beticola (beet leaf spots), 258, 388. 

— - circumcissa (shothole fungus), 267. 

— resedas (mignonette leaf spots), 258, 389, 
Cereals, copper, per cent in, 205-6. 

A^iotes lineatus, 67-8, 95, 106, 120, 146, 
153, 222-5,275,345,383. 

Agrotis segetum, 24, 70, 76, 96, 120, 
276^, 303, 336, 353, 382, 384. 

Altise (Haltica vittula), 302. Altises. 
Alncite (Sitotraga cereallela), 31, 70, 82. 
Black mouhl (Helmuitliosporium- graniin- . 
eum), 115, 224. 

— (Sphaerella Tulasnei), 36, 405; 

Bunt (Tilletia), 34, 84, 104, 183, 190-, 197, 
219,222,311,320. 

Caiandra granaria, 68, 81, 345,- 388. 
Cockchafer, 67, 390. 

Crioceris, 373, 380, 391. 

Grasshopper (Jassus Sexnotatus}v99, 120, ♦ 
304, 389. 

Luc»nus cerviis, 69. ' ■ 

Mildew (Erysiphe), 48, 150, 184, 191, 248, 
392 

i Rust,’ 36, 48, 114, 165, 170, 189, 190, 193, 

■ 197, 200, 223, 269, 324, 402. 

: Smut (Ustilago), 32-6, 84, 114, 119, 183-4, 
217-24, 245-6, 290, 292, 316-9, 320*3, 

I 358, 406. . . 

1 Thrips, 308, 338, 867. 

Zabrus gibbus, 273, 406. 

** Ceres,” proprietary fungicide, 115. 
Ceroplastes (cochineals), 82, 132. 

— fluoridensis, 351. 

— rusci, 132. 

Cetonia, 389. 

— stiotica, 335. 

Ceutorhynchus sulcicoUis (cabbage weevil), 
307, 335, 391. 

Cha?tocnema tibialis (altise), 275. 

Chalk, 281. 

Charteas [Noctua] graminis (antler moth, 
graas moth), 303, 366, 368, 397. 
Charcoal wood, 339. 

: Charlock, action of weed-killers on, 106, 118, 
161, 176-7, 200. 

Cheiraatobia brumata (winter moth, Evw- 
ham moth), 138, 146, 276, 340, 352, 367- 
389. 

Chermes picea (kermes, cochineal of spruce), 
357. 

Cherry-tree, action of ammonia gas on, 98. 

diseases of ; — 

Anthonorae, 80, 146, 186, 273, 385. 
Eriocampa, 380, 392. 

Fly (Spilographa cerasi), 69-70, 153, 381, 

Fusicladium cerasi (spots of cherry), 257, 

Mildew, 250. 266. ^ 

Saw-fly, 380. 

Small capricorn, 69, 388. 

Spots of, 257, 258, 389. 

Chestnut-tree, diseases of ; — 

Cockchafer (Melolontha hippooastani), 
301. 
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Chestnut-tree, diseases of :—c<ntt 
Fnngi and symbiosis, 4. 

Leaf spots, 164, 167, 170, 188, 256. 

Nectria ciuuabarina, 151, 185, 250, 324, 
339, 366, 397. 

Tetranycbus, 40, 58, 132, 152, 333, 347, 
405. 

Zeuzera, 78, 336, 406. 

Chicory, disease of ; — 

Mildew (Peroaospora gangliformis), 244, 


Chitinous carapace of insects, method of de- 
stroyii^, 182. 

Chloranthea, 23. 

Chlorides, preparation, properties, and uses 
as insecticides, etc. , of : — 

Chloride of barinm, 138. 

— of calcium, 152*3. 

— of copper, 200. 

— of iron, 170. 

— of lime (bleaching powder), 168. 

— of magnesium, 117, 160-1. 

— of manganese, 1,93. 

— of mercury proto salt (calomel), 14, 204. 

— of mercury (per), 114*15, 209, 289*93. 

— of potassium, 117, 209. 

— of silver, 198. 

— of sodium, 104. 

— of zinc, 165, 209. 

Chlorine (preparation, ]5ropertie8 and use), 88. 

— water aucf germination, 217. 

Chloroform, 56, 311, 335. 

Chlorophyll, 290. 

Chlorosis, 14, 109, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
178, 179, 181. 

— temporary, 388. 

Choice of disease-resisting species, 20. 
Chromates, toxic dose in nutritive solution, 
189. 

Chtoococcus, 165, 208. 

Chrysalis or Chrysalides, 2, 16. 
Chrysanthemum, diseases of : — 

Leaf spots, 254, 404. 

Kust of Compositae (Puceinia composit- 
arum), 246, 403. 

Chrysomyxa abietis, 151, 403. 

Chrysomelide of radish (Cochleria, Phsedon 
armwacise), 302. 

Chrysomelinse, 302. 

Chrysoraphalns minor (cochineal of orange), 

CicadeW, 99, 120, 304, 389. 

Cicadella of cereals, 99, 120, 304, 389. 

— of potato (Typhlocyba Solaui), 304. 

— of vine (Penthima atra), 304. 

CitruUus vulgaris, 244. 

Cladius pectiaicomis [Hylotoma Eosae], (rose 
saw-fly), 377. 

Cladosporium carpophilum, 258, 389. 

— cucumeriuum (cucumber disease), 258-9. 

— falvum (tomato dfsease), 52, 150, 258, 268, 

389. 

herbarium, 36. 

Claviceps purpurea (ergot of rye), 86, 113, 121, 
m, 175, 185, 209/210, 224, 290. 
Clematis patens, disease of (? Aecidium clema- 
tides. ? Aecidium Englerianum, ? Nems- 
hodes), 52. 

Clematitis, disease of, 52. 

— black, disease of, 226, 889. 


Cleouus sulcirostris, 27.5. 

Clockage^ gaseous dismfection of the vine, 9, 

12 . , 

Cloche, 11. 

Clover. See Trefoil 

Cnetlwampa (bombyx) procesaionea, 340, 

Cuicus aiveusis, 355. 

Coal-tar, 337-43. . 

Cobalt salts as growth stimulants, 18. 

— sulphate, preparation, properties, use, 
194, 207.. 

Coecides (coc^meals), 37, 40, 42, 76*7, 82, 
88, 147, 152, 164, 187, 260, 306, 308, 
312, 314, 327, 332, 342, 347, 349, 350-1, 
354, 357, 363, 367, 389. 

Coccinella [Epilachna globosa}, 275, 

Coccus [l^lvinaria] vitls (red cochineal of ‘ 
vine), 77, 82, 88, 136, 147, 306, 337, 342-3, 
375,390. 

Cochineals (Coecides), Aspidiotus, Cero- 
plastes, Diaspinae, Diaspines, Diaspis, 
Kermes, Lecaniura, Plant lice, which 


Cochineal comma, cochineal of apple, which 
see. 

— of almond -tree (Lecanium amygdali), 136, 

— of apple-tree (Aspidiotus ostreaforraisk 
Diaspis ostreaforniis, Mytilaspis pom- 
orura, apple-tree mussel scale), 40, 
186, 182, 187, S06, 342, 343, 390. 

— of fig-tree (Oeroplastes ruscl), 136. 

of lemon-lree (Dactylopius citri, Lecanium 
citri, Kermes of lemon-tree), 42, 136, 
342-3, 350-1, 390. 

— of olive-tree {Lecanium Oleaj), 136, S50-1. 

— of orange-tree (Aspidiotus aurantii, 

Aspidiotus limoni, Ohrysomphalua 
miuor, Lecanium hesperiduin, Mytilaa- 
pis flavcscens, Kermes of orange-tree), 
136, 152, 292, 306, 343, 389-90. 

— of peach-tree (Lecanium nigrofasdatum, 

Lecanium persicie, Peach kermes), 136^ 
306, 389-90. 

— of pear-tree (Diaspis pirioola), 40, 306, 

389-90. 

— of spruce-tree (Chernies pics, Mindarus 

abietinus), 357. 

— red, of the vine (Coccus Vitis, Pulvinaria 
Vitis), 77, 82, 88, 136, 147, 306, 337, 
342-3, 375, 390. 

— white, of vine (Dactylopius Vitis), 82, 88, 

343, 389-90. 

Cochleria (ehrysomeUde of radish), 302. 
Cochylis of vine (Cocliylis ambignella, 
C^liylis Toserana, Conchylis ambignella. 
Vintage worm), 8, 38-9, 81, 90, 100, 116, 
129, 187, 191, 211, 260, 281, 288, 297, 
308, 307. 326, 338, 341, 346, 349, 354, 
362, 367, 374, 376, 380, 390. 

Cockchafer. See Melolontha vulgaris. 
Cockroach, 93. 

Codlin moth. See Carpocapsa pomonella. 
Cod oil, 328, 351. 

‘ * Coffee pot ” for vine scalding, 38-9. 
Colaspidema atrum (babotte, barbare, negril), 
145, 345, 390, 

Cold water spraying, 30-1. 

submersion, 23-30. 

Coleophora, 70. 





OdletoMchnm lagedBriniiv'2S8, 385. 

— tdndenmthuirain, 2£8, !i67y 385. 

>» (digochatom, 258, 385. 

Osiao]^^, 313« 

Oolorado beetle (Lepttnotana decemlineata}, 
196,260,379. 

Colza (rape), diseases of : — 

Cabbage weevil, 907, 335. 391. 

Heterodera, 58, 65, 99, 108, 119, 144, 
187, 192, 807, 884, 395. - 
Noctoa gamma, 157, 357, ^^7. 

— fdoi^hing ia crop of, to disinfect soil^ 

134. > 

— oil, 825. 326, 827, 361.2. 

Common salt. See Sodium Chloride. 
Compout^, diseases of : — 

Hop mildew (Sphserotheca Castagnei), 38, 
51, 115, 392. 

Rust, 246, 403. 

White rust, 48, 403. 

Concentrated copper ^uilUes as winter 
dressing, 17. 

Oonchylis ambigcieUa. See Cochylis am- 
iHjmella. 

CoDidia, 182, 212, 224, 244, 245. 
Gonidiophores, 13, 47, 113, 115, 224. 

Conifer disease (Botrytifl Douglssii), 192. 
Ootdferae, 253. 

— symbiosis with fnngi, 4. 

Omiothyrinm diplodiells, 162, 263, 402. 
Copper, detection of, in plants, 206. 

— percentage of, in plants, 206. 

— s^ts (preparation, pro^^rties, andi special 

uses as insecticides, etc., of);— 

Copper acetate, basic, verdigris, t^3, 
281-2. 

normal, 203, 241, 279-81. 

— aceto arsenite (emerald green), 196, 

27>).6. 

• — arsenite, 196, 276. 
bicarbonate, 287. 
boflrate, 245, 268. 

— bonillies. See Booillie Bordelaise, 

” Bc»‘deanz mixture," and BonilUe 
Bourgnignonue, “ Burgundy mix- 
ture " ; Booillie BordeUise celeste, 
and BoTuUies, various. 

— — (conceutiated), as winter dressings, 

17. 

— bnNuide, 203. 

— carbopate, 206, 277r9, 286. 

— caseate, 285, 286. 

— chloride, 200, 203. 

— ferru^anide, 203, 2^. 

— hydrate; 142, 226-60, 264. 

— naphtholatB, 369. 

— nitrate, 200, 203, 206. 

— organic salts, soluticxis of, in injection, 

foeatment ot plimts, 14, 162. 

— oxychloride, 201. 

~ phoc^ate, 268. 

— sseeharate, 283. 
silicate, 277> 

V- sulldiate, 14, 36-6, 84, 108, 142, 162, 
Vf 162, 183, 186, 186, 192, 193, 199, 
20(V1, 208, 205. 226, 227-69. 277-9, 
P ^* 388, 339, 341, 343, 352. 

199, 200, 248. 


Ooppeir; sal|ihite;29L‘ 

and Mlj^nr, ineompiitiUtf^y of, 

;2fe-9.' ' " ' 

— so^^^npric, oleate, stearate, etc.), 

— tozicfrfogy of, 201 

— turnings, xue in making eau celeste, 2 
Copperas, blue. See Copper Sulphate. 

— green. See Iron Sulphate, 
white. See Zinc Sulphate. 

Coral spot disease. See Neetria dittssima. 
Corrosive sublimate, 8, 144, 166, 204, 289- 
93, 297, 319. 

Corylns. Hazel. 

CcNryneum Beyerincki (leaf spots of kernel 
f^nit treesj, 254, 324. 394. 

Cosmopteriz, 70. 

CoBSus l^oiperda, 64, 70, 297, 336, 357, 363, 
390. , 

Ootton-seedj action of naphthalene on ger- 
mination, 344. 

— tree, disease of : — 

Anthonome, 273. 

Cow^ung, 164, 836, 

Oeojin, Artroann’s, 381. 

— Jeyes’, 360. 

— Nava, 362 

— Pearson’s, 361, 

Creosote (wood tar), 837, 362. 

Cresol, 359-60. 

Cress, disease of ; — 

White rust of crucifers (Cystopus candidus), 
48, 403. 

Cresylol, 359-60. 

Crioceris of grain, 373, 880, 391. 

— of asparagus. See Asparagus, diseases 

of. 

Crows and carbolated tar and petroleum, 
treatment of seed-corn, 343. 

Crucifers, diseases of 
Altise, 302, 340, 373, 379-80, 384. 

Bngs, 40, 304, 342, 357, ^7, 398. 

Mildew (Erysiphe communis), 48, 160, 184, 
191 246 392 

Pierides, 38, 107, 260, 276, 303, 330, 340, 
400 

White rust, 48, 403. 

Cryptogamic par^ites, 32. 

^yptmneria japonica, 192. - 
Cucumber, diseases of : — 

Rot (Cladosporium), 258, 389. 

Tetranychus, 40, 53, 152, 333, 405. 
Cucumus sativus, 244. 

Cttcurbitaceee, diseases of;— 

Anthracuosis of melon, 258. 

Hop mildew, 38, 67, 113, 38.5; 

Mildew, 244. 

Cucurbita maxima, 244. 

Cnlex pipiens (common gnat), 298. 

“ Cupreina " (proprietary fungicide), 216. 
Cupric boniliie and sulphur, incompatible, 
248-60. 

Copro-albuminouB houilli^, 286. 

“ Ou|wocalcite** (pn^etsry fungicide), 49, 

Curculionideee (weevils), 31, 68, 139, 273, 
275, 301-2, 

Curdled milk, 76, 164, 300. 

Cuscuta (Dodder), 87, 119, 122,150, 178,211, 
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Casento of ft« (C. dM^ora), 150, 178, Wsease, bacterian, of potato (poitatoaiaibkiJ?* 
2Ilr 891. 84, 86 . 7 . 110, 114, 148, 182, 287. »1, 

— of hop and hemp (C. major >, 150, 178, 301,320,366,401. 

211, ML of mulberry, 182, 396. 

— of loceme and trefoil (C, minor), 119, of wild ottihioe-, 

160,178,211,391. — of beet leares, petioles (leaf stidka), 24, 

Cyanide of potassiam, 12, 130, 136. 36, 84, 143, 225, 365, 399. 

C^anidiog greenhouses, 133. — of beets, 225. 

— trees, 1©, — of cabbige, 48, 403. 

Cycloconiutn oleaginum (spots of leaf of olive- — of clematis (black), 62, 226-6, 389. 

tree), 258, 288. — Californian ( tuowniag of vine leaves), 237, 

Cylindrosporium mori, 254, 403, 388. 

— padi (fall of plum, leaves), 254, 403. — of conifers fifetrytis Douglasli), 192. 

Cypress, kermes of, 306. — of cress, white rust of crucifers, 48, 408. 

Cystopus caudidus (white rust of crucifers), — of cucumbers (Cladosporium euoumeri* 


— padi (fall of plum leaves), 254, 403. — of conifers fifetrytis Douglasli), 192. 

Cypress, kermes of, 306. — of cress, white rust of crucifers, 48, 408. 

Cystopus caudidus (white rust of crucifers), — of cucumbers (Cladosporium euoumeri* 
48, num), 258*9. 

^ cubicns (white rust of composite), 48, — of liaz-(Fu3arium uov. sp.), 320, 393. 

403, , — of gooseberry leaf (Gloeosp^iumribia and 

Gloeosporium curvatum), 255, 394. 

^ — of gum (^isipoariumlimoni), 80, 114, 394. 

^ — of gum of olive-tree and vine-taee, 80, 

114, 394. 

Dactylopius citri (cochineal of lemon-tree), — of haricots (Phytophthara phaseoli), 114, 
42, 138, 161, 342-3, 350-1, 890. 242, 281. 

1 — vitus (cochineal, white, of vine), 82, 88, — of mushroom (gout of), 866, 368. 

342, 343, 389, 890. — of mushroom (mole disease), 81, 137, 

Dartrose bacillary gummosis of vine, 35, 182, 143, 151, 2^, 250, 366, 368, 395. 

394. *— of orchids (Gloeosporium macropus), 266, 

Dasyscypha Wilko^i, 185, 391. 370. 

Dauphinelle Delphinium (larkspur), 382. — of plane-tree leaves (Gloeosporium ner- 

Davallia immuue to prussic acid treatment, ^equum), 225, S94, 

132. of plaster of mushrooms (Monilis fimi- 

Pe Bary on symbioris, 3. cols), 366. 

Deciduous trees and SOj fumes, 80. ~ of poppy, 2SS, 370. 

Deer, to prevent intrusum of, 148. — of potato (Phytophora infestans. De 

Demstophora necatrix (white rot of vine and ^y), 86, 8a, 90, 110, 119, 121, 

fruit trees), 61, 58, 64, 99, 103, 124, 157. 166, 169, 175, 182, 209, 210, 211, m, 

185, 224, 391. 237 et sef., 265, 273, 281, 284, 290, 

Derivatives of carbon (carbon compounds used 2^, 320, 324, 361. 

as insecticides), 294-382. — of raspberry (Gloeosporium venetom), 

Destruction by weed-killers of 265, 394. 

Aerial narasites, 64. — of salsify, 48, 403. 

Cbarlo&. 106, 118, 161, 178-7, 200. — of tomato, 52, 116, 150, 212, 242. 2©, 

Horse tails (equisetura), poisonous, 108, 268. 

119, 153, — of turnips, 48, 403. 

Mosses, 38, 106, 121, 177-8, 211, 237, 291, - of vine (red spider), 40. 53. 132, 152, 333, 
363. 347, 405. 

Mustards (wUd), 176,200. — of walnut, 255. 3^ . , ,.0 

Noxious herbs, 87, 106, 119, 158, 176*9, — of wheat (Ophiobolus grammas), 143, 186, 
^00 211 ^91 338 397 

Dew, toxic, iu contact with insecticides, 10. 317-©, 358, 406. 

Diabrotica vittata, 260. ^ 

Diantus immune to prussic acid treatment, — bactenan, 47, lOo, 

132. — sthenic, 2. 

Diaspinae (diaspines, diaspis, cochineals), 132, Disinfwtion of ^ , 

136, 182. 187, 390. Beetled, 84, 225, 291, 355-6. 


- of potato (Phytophora infestans, De 

Bary), 86, 89, 90, 110, 119, 121, 143, 
166, 169, 175, 182, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
237 et sea., 265, 273, 281, 284, 290, 
292, 320, 324. 361. 

- of raspberry (Gloeosporium venetom), 

265, 394, 

- of salsify, 48, 403. 

- of tomato, 52, 116, 150, 212, 242, 268. 

268. 


Diaspis, 82, 132, 306, 389, 390. 

— faliax, 182, 187, 389, 390. 

— ostreaformis, 186, 3«, 389, 390. 
penta^na, 77, 389-90. 

— piricola, 40, 306, 390. 

Dietetioo plant, 16. 

Dinitrocresylate o!f potash, 367. 
Dlplpsis rosiparda (rose-fly), 374, 396. 

— rosiiwa mm fly), 380, 896. 

— violicola (violet-fly), 134, 381. 
Diptora, 338. 

— of the elm (Krymia nitida), SIS, 


Beet seed, 84, 225, 291, 355-6. 

Cabbies, 3(S. 

Flower seed, 48, 290, 313. 

Gri^ bearers (vine), 37, 129, 131-3. 
Granaries, 63, 68, 311-2, ©1*3. 

Hothouses, 48-50, 131-6. 

Onions, 68, 223, 279, 323. 

Ornamental plants, 90, 130, lSl-3, M6-6. 
- trees, 87, 90, 94, 130, 131-8, 178-9, 19i^ 
298,843,365-6. 

Plants, 37, 130. 

Potatoes, 212, ©7,- 242, 272, .279, 391, SIO, 
319-20,366,361. • 
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Disinfection of — cowt. 

Roots, 37, 57, 181-8, 297, 885. 

— of trees, 87, 67, 70, 296, 297. 
Seed-barley, 8M, 85, 221, 290. 

— millet, 85-6, 210, 228, 822-3. 

— oats, 35, 85-6, 113-14, 221-2, 290, 319- 

321. 

— rye, 86, 209, 290. 

— wheat, 34-5, 85, 113-14, 166, 221-2, 290, 

352. * 

Seeds, 82-7, 47-8, 63, 68, 88-8, 95, 106, 109, 
113-16, 119, 142, 183-4, 190-1, 193, 197, 
217, 262 d seq., 292. 3lt-12. 316, 320, 
352, 355. 356,358. 

SoU, 57-9, 179, 298 et $eq., 316, 334-6. 
Tomatoes, 242. 

— seed, 242, 356. 

Trees, See Ornamental Trees. 

Trunks of trees, 83, 91, 145, 178. 192, 211, 
255, 296, 29&-;500, 340-3, 363, 366-7, 869, 
Tubers, 212, 237, 279, 297, 301, 319-20, 
356, 361. 

Vines, 36-7, 56 et seq., 64, 90-1, 129, 130, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 139, 297 , 299. 
See under Phylloxera. 

•‘Disparin " {see I^ad AT^eniate), 196. 
Dothichiza populea, 186. 

Dry rot of timber, 88, 362, 896. 

E 

Eau celeste (copper hydrate dissolved in 
liquor ammonia), 245, 260-8. 

minus ammouium sulphate, 265. 

modified, 188, 263. 

Prillieux’s, 265. 

soapy, 286-8. 

Eccoptogaster pruui {scolytus of plum), 145, 
164, 404. 

— regulosus (rugose scolytus), 145, 164, 340, 

404. 

. — scolytus (elm scolytus), 145, 404. 
Eel-worms (Machista), 70. 

Blater lineatus (striped click beetle). See 
Agriotes lineatus. . 

— obscurus (dusky click beetle). See 

Agriotes olwcurus. • 

— segetis (syn. Elater lineatus). 

— sputator (spitting click beetle). See 

Agriotes sputator. 

Elaterides (agriotes, wire-worms, click beetles, 
yellow-worms). See Agriotes. 

Elm, diseases of : — 

Cossus, 64, 70, 297, 336, 357, 363, 379, 390. 
Diptera, 313. 

Galeruca, 38, 69, 129, 196, 274, 313, 346, 
394. 

Scolytus, 145, 404. 

Wood leopard moth (Zeuzera esculi), 70, 
336, 406. 

Emphroctis chryaorrhea, 196. 

Enyphytus cinctus (rose saw-fly), 877, 395. 
--*’|fr<^ularia8 (gooBeberry saw-fly), 260. 
BnnOsions. 13, 132. 

-7 «byL alcohol and green vitriol, 187. 
i-i 335-6. 

— e^eoliu, 359-68. 

<3^ and soap, 76. 

— nitrobenzenl^ 353. 

*- <Al, 300, 328. 


Emulsions, petroleum and vrater, 298-301. 

and fungicides, 298, 301, 350. 

and insecticides, SOOj 350. 

— ^ and milk, 300. 304. , 

and milk of lime, 298-9. 

and oil, 298-301, 328. 

and salt water, 299. 

and soap, 299, 300, 301. 

— soapy, of carbon disulphide, 64. 

— turps and soft soap, 348-9. 

Enchlora vitis (green beetle of vine), 67, 891. 
Euduits (bird-Kmes, etc.), 351-2. 

Bnnomos subsignaria (Phalena of the apple), 
138, 146, 196, 276, 341. 352, 367. 389. 
Eutomoscelis adonidis, 276, 380, 392. 
Entomosporium loaculatum (leaf scald of 
pear andwii nee- tree), 164, 167, 169, 170, 
187, 199, 201, 257, 207, 268. 277, 279, 
281. 

— mespili (spots of leaves of pear-tree), 257. 
Bphestia Kuenniella (flour tinea), 70, 82,346, 

405. 

Ephippigera bitterensis (locust), 52, 340. 

— vitium (locust), 52, 340. 

Epicea (spruce), action of sulphuric acid fumes* 
on, 89. 

— — diseases of 

Bombyx monaca, 867, 368, 387- 
Bostrichus type^aphicus (the typo- 
grapher bark beetle), 145, 387. 
Cochineal (Chermes picea and Mindarus 
abietinus), 357. 

Cockchafers. 301. 

Hylobius abietis, 24, 395. 

Rust of needles (Chrysqinyxa abietis), 151, 
403. 


Epilachna globosa, 276, 392. 

Epsom salts, preparation, properties, use, 161. 
Bquisetum arvense (meMow horse-tail), 106, 

118, 119, 153, 161. 

— palustre (poisonous horse-tail), 106, 118, 

119, 153, 161. 

Ergot of rye (Claviceps purpurea), 86, 113, 
121, 166, 185, 210, 224, 290. 

Erineum [Phytoptides], 53, 117, 149, 152, 
392. 

Erinosis [Erineum, Scabs, Phyllerium, 
Phytoptides, Taphrina], 53, 117, 149, 
152, 276, 301, 307, 375, 377, 381, 392.^ 

— of apple and pear trees (EriiieuinimaU- 

num, Erineum pirinura, Eriophyea 
malinus, Eriophyes pirinum), 53, 117, 
260, 347, 381, 392. 

— of gooseberry, 117, 149, 152, 377, 381, 392. 

— of pear (pear leaf blister), 53, 117, 260, 

347, 381, 392. 

— of vine (Eriophyes Vitis, Phytoptus * 

Vitis), 63, 117, 149, 152, 392. 

Eriocampa [Selandria] adumbrata (pear-tr4b 
saw-fly), 53, 116, 146, 260, 275, 331, 
352, 374, 377, 380, 892. 

— cerasi, 377. 

Eriophyes malinus, 53, 117, 260, 377, 381, 

— piri, 53, 117, 260, <377. 381, 392. 

— ribis, 117, 149, 377, 381, 392. 

— Vitis, 53, 117, 149. 392. . . 

Ermine moth (Hyponomeutamalinella, which 

see). 

Erodium circutarlnm, 1^, 132. 
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Erymia nitida {diptera of elm), 313. 

Brysiphe communis (mildew of leutUs, of 
clover, of haricots, lupines, peas, trefoil), 
48, 113, 115, 150, 184, 191, 248, 392. 
Erysipnese (mildews), 37, 46-7, 48, 115, 149, 
150, 191, 392. 

Essence of aOMnth, 316, 

— of thyme (thymol), 368. 

— of turpentine, 348-9. 

Ether (sulphuric), 56, 316. 

— petroleum, 294, 307. 

Ethyl sulphocarbonate of potassium (xan- 
thc^euate), 129. 

Etiolation, 179. 

Etiology, 1. 

Budemis botrana (tortrix of the grape), 288, 
392. 

Bumolpus Vitis, 67. 

Burydema oleracea (cabbage bug), 40, 304, 
342, 357, 367, 398. 

— ornatum (decorated bug), 40, 304, 342, 

367, 367, 398. 

Evei^eens, action of HCl gas on, 89. 
Exhaustion of soil, 19. 

^loascus deformans (leaf curl of peach), 161, 
184, 246, 282, 392. 

— pmni (pocket plums and bladder plums), 

246, 393. 

Extracts, alcoholic, of pyrethra, 378. 

— pyrethra, 378. 

soapy, 378, 


Facultative parasites, 2. 

Fagns. Sec Beech -tree. 

Fairy ring of carnations, 258. 

False tinder fungus (Folyporus igniarius), 
151, 339, 400. 

Farina, 271. 

Fat lime, 140, 200. 

Fats, oils and, 315, 324-33. 

Ferric chloride, 170. 

— ferrocyanide. See Prussian Blue. 

— hydroxide (hydrate), preparation, pro- 

perties, and use, 168-70. 

— sulphate, 187. 

Perrocyatiides, preparation, properties, ana 
use of 

Ferrocyanide of copper, 269. 
of iron, 188. 

— of potassium, 187. 

— of zinc, 167. 

Ferroso-eupric bouillies, 169. ^ 

Ferrous sulphate, green vitriol, 6, 14, ob, «/, 
148, 167, 162, 168, 169, 170, 1^-87, 
• > 188,336. , . 

Fertilization, arsenical spraywg during 
flowering, effect of, on, 272. 
Fibrillaria xylothrica, 156. 

Fidonia piuica (phalena of pine), 25, 392. 
Flg-trce, diseases of 

Armillaria mellea ^tree root rot), 58, 15b, 

Bostrich, 145, 387. 

Cochineal (Ceroplastes ruwi), ISb, 
Dematophora necatrix (white root rol), 64, 
185, 224, 891. 

Finger and toe, 122, 144, 404. 


Fish oil, 326, 350. 

Flax pl^t, action ofweed-killers on, 108, ll8, 
diseases of 

Disease, ftisarinm (Nov. Sp.), 320, 393. 
Dodder, 150, 178, 211, 391, 

Fusarium (Nov. Sp.), 366, 393. 

Noctua gamma, 157. 

Flour, tinea of, 70, 82, 405, 

Flowering, arsenical spraying during, for- 
bidden, 272. • 

Flower seed, disinfection of, 48, 290, 313. 

Fly, beet (Anthomyia BetEe), 308, 385. 

1 — • cabbage (Brassica), 306, 384^. 

-- carrot (Psila Eos»), 306, 308, 400, 

— clxerry-tree (Spilo^aphia cerasi), 69-70, 

153, 381, 389. • 

saw-ily, 380. 

— greenhouse (black thrips), 375, 

— lucerne, 363, 

— onion, ^8, 346, 365. 

— pear-tree saw-fly, 53, 116, 146, 260, 275» 

331, 352. 374. 377, 380, 392. 

— radish, 306, 384-5. 

— rose, 374, 381-8. 

— turnip saw-fly, 380, 386. 

Fodder, green, prcservbig during winter, 107. 
Food warehouses, disinfection by gas, 12. 
Forest insects and parasites. See Arbori- 
culture, etc. 

Forests, submersion of, 24-5. 

Fornna calaminaria, 165. . _ 

Formaline, form ic aldehyde, formol, disinfec- 
tion of seed-com, etc., by, 35, 246, 316-23. 
Formica, 38, 93, 129, 153, 293, 826, 330, 346, 
380. 

I Formol, 8, 210. See Formaline. 

FostitebrUhe, 216. 

Frondcscence, 23. 

Frosts, as insecticidal agents, 5, 20. 

I — late, 148, 156, 181. 

Fruit trees, action of SO^ gas on, 80. 

sensitive to blue vitriol, 257. 

Fumagine (capnodiiim), smut of fruit trees, 
30, 51, 77, 150, 191, 260, 393. 

— of the olive-tree, 51, 77, 393. 

Fumago salicina, 30, 51, 77, 150, 191, 260,, 


Fumigation with 'tobacco, 372. 

' Fungi, parasitic, 208, 

— saprophytic, 207, 375. 

Fungicide powders, 215-16. 

' Fusarium, 366, 393. 

— dianthi, 65, 320. - 

I — Nov. Sp. (flax disease), 320, 393. 

— Easeum, 292, 370. 

Fusel oil (amyl alcohol), 314, 

Fusieladium, 116. 161, 159, 182, 209, 225, 

255, 257. 266, 273, 393. 

1— cerasi, 257, 393, 

dentriticum (apple scab), 116, 151, 159, 
209, 225, 255-7. 266, 273, 893. 

— pirinum (pear scab), 116, 151, 159, 209, 

225, 253, 266, 273, 393. 

Fusiporium limoni (gum disease), 80. 


Gaiacol, 359 , 362. n m loo 

Oaleittca of the alder (Galemca Aim), 129> 
196. 
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Gftl^aca oi tike ^ (Gelemoa calmarieDais, 
Oekmoa iQteola, 38. 69, 129, 196. 274, 
t 313, 846, 394. ; 

Cralipot Hurp^nthte resm crusted on tree) , 
214,288,848. 

mites, 881. See Pbytoptidea. 

Gangrene 4^ stem of potato, 47, 401. ' 

ha [Bombyx] neuatria, 260, 867 8, 


lOyinnospoi^ii^nm Siabixiae (pine leaf cluster 
cups), m, 394. 

'Gypsum, 164-4172,271,281. 


— [Laaiocampia] pini, ?4. .146, 8^-1, 887. 
Gas-works, ammoniacal HqtK>r of, 99. 

GelaUne, 10. See Glue. 

Gelatinous hydrocarbonate of copper, 210. 
Oermmateur gwmiiUe (lead acetate), 197. 
Gipsy moth (Bombyx dispar, which see). 
Gloeosporium ampelophagum (autbracnosis 
of the vine, grape rot), 51, 86*7, 143, 
169, 186, 225, 885. 

— curvatum (gooseberry leaf disease), 255, 

894. 

— frutigenum (bitter rot of fruits), 116, 142, 

255, 267, 394. 

— Jx^landis (walnut leaf disease), 255, 

804. 

— macTopus (orchid disease), 255. 
nervisequum (plane-tree leaf disease), 

225, 394. . 

— phomeddes (anthracnosis of tomato), 255. 

— ribis (currant leaf spot)^ 255, 394. 

— venetum (raspberry spot), 256, 394. 

Glove, Sabat^'s, 91. 

Glue, 382. 

— in copper bouillies, 245, 284. 

Glycerine, 115, 149, 316, ^7. 

Gooseberry, diseases of : — 

Acarus, 31, 383. 

Brinosis, 117, 149, 377, 381, 392. 
-G^loeosporium ribis, 265, 394. 

Iieaf spots, 254, 268, 404. 

Afagpie moth (Abraxas grc^ulariata), 121, 
^3, 374, 377, 383. 

• :Mildew of leaf, 51, 115, 250, 392. 

. Rust (Puccinia ribis), 246, 403. 
dSaW'fly (Nematus Ribis), 121, 134, 
140, 260, 275, 279, 302, 368, 374, 380, 
397. 

T?enthredo. See Saw-fly. 

'Graeilaxia, 70. 

Graft bearers. 37, 129, 131-3. 

Grafting wax, 349. 

Grapholitha botrana, 196, 841. 

— Wceberiana, 146, 341, 394. 

Green fodder, iweserving, 107. 

Greenhouses 

Acari of, 375. 

Black fly <3^, 375. 

IXsMectkm of , 40, 60, 131-6. 

Green vitriol. ^ Ferroos solphate. 
Groundsel. 246, 336. 

Gryllotalpa ynlgaris, 25, 93, 98, 146, 298, 
807,326,330,346.884. 

Gn^ool, 339. 

Gimrinia serratula (kermes of pine), 306, 
Guigiiardia Bidwelli (black rot of grapes), 90, 
A im, 148, 191, 250-3, 266, 281, 

284,292, 309,366,386. 

G«m, W,m,18^ 394. 
t of badllary, 24, 182, 394. 

flnUt trees, 143, 175^ 324, 394. 
propertt»6f wine as influenced by 
, x.insectidd^ bin<hirs, 285. 


Hadena Brassies (noctua of cabbage), 276, 
395. 

Haltica.ampelophagB (altise of vine), 52, 146, 
156. 260, 274, 378, 879, 384. 

— ' chalybea (altise of plum), 274, 384. 

— • nebulosa, Caasida nebulosa (artichoke tor- 
toise beetle), 156, 274, 388. 

— nemorum, 52, 384. 

— oleraeea, 302, 340, 373, 384. 

— Tufipes, 302, 384. 

— vittula (altise of cereals), 802, 384. 
Halticinese, 52, 122, 146, 260, 274, 302, 340, 

345, 357, m, 373, 379, 381, 384. 

Halticus Uheleri, 304, 395. 

Hamster (field mouse), 77. 

Hand-pickii^ of Bombycides, 7, 21, 22. 
Haricot, diseases of : — 

Altise (Haltica rufipes), 302, 384. 
Autbracnosis, 258, 267, 385. 

Bruchus, 37, 68, 309, 340, 388. 

Disease, 114, 242, 281. 

Mildew, 48,. 113, 115, 160, 184, 191, 392. 
Tetranyebus, 40, 63, 132, 152, 333, 405. 
Weevil, 363, 378, 391. 

Hazel action of HCl gas on, 89. 

— (corylus), symbiosis with fungus, 4. 

Heat, resistance of fungi to, 81. 

of insects to, 31. 

of seeds to, 31. 

— wet and hot steeping of seeds, 32-7. 
Heliophobus popularis, 100. 
Helminthosporiutn gramfneum (black mould 

of cereals), 115, 224. 

Hellebore. 300, 302. 377. 

Helops lanipes, 345. 

Hemp plant, diseases of : — 

Dodder, 150, 178. 211, 391. 

Noctua gamma, 167, 357, 384. 

Orobantme, 211, 397. 

Tetranyebus. 31, 40, 53. 82. 132, 152, 306, 
333,343.347,351,362. 

Herbs, noxious, 338, 

Herring oil, 328. 

Hespialis humuli, 70. 

Hessian fly, 388. 

Heterodera radicicola (eel-worm of roots), 58, 
65, 108, 301, 307, 395. 

— Schachtii, 42, 58, 65, 99, 108, 119, 144, 

187, 307, 395. 

Heterosporium echinulatum (spots of the 
leaves of the poppy), 225, 370. 

Hibernia defoliarla, 138, 352. 

— marginaria, 138. 

Himera pennaria, 138. 

Hollow fruit, stems and roots, 23. 

Honey, 351. 

— dew, 30, 51, 77, 150, 191, 260, 393. 

Hop, diseases of : — 

Aphis green-fly (pdeeron), (Phbrodon 
humnli), 189, 351, 376. 

Dodder, IW, 178, 211, 391. 

Mildew (Spherothecacastf^ei), 88,57, U5- 
Bmnt ( black), (capnodium), 30, 51, 81, 150, 
191,260, 393. 

Storing, 81. ^ , 
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H<QrdeQtai; SeeBacley. 

Hormidium, 166, 208. 

Hor^teil (EquiMtnm), action of weed- 
killerB on, 108, 118, 161, 176 
Hot- water immeMion of seed ag dust insects 
32-6. * 

~ — — parasites, 35. 

' Hydnes, IM. 

Hydnum Scbiedermayri, 161, 395 
Hydrate of copper. See Bouillie Bordelaise. 

— ot iron (peroxide), 168-9. 

— of lime, 140. 

Hydraulic lime, 157. 

HydrocajM^ [Hydrocarbons], 294-810, 333 - 
Hydrocarbonate of copper (gelatinous), 216. 

Hydrogen, arseniuretted, 93. 

— phosphoretted, 93-4. 

— sulphuretted, 41-2, 113, 123, 132 134 

149, 167. ’ ’ 

-in wine, 60. 

Hyleslnes, 145. 

, Hyleainus ater, 25. 

*— augnstatus, 25. 

— cunicularius, 25. 

— oUperda, 145. 

— opacus, 25. 

Hylobius abietis (spruce weevil), 24. 
Hylotom ros« (rose saw-fly), 342, 378, 880, 

Hyraenoptera, 338, 

Hypera polygoui (poppy weevil), 68. 

— variabilis (beet weevil), 157, 307, 3-35. 
Hypochlorite of copper, 201 . 

— of lime, 153. 

Hypomyces perniciosus (mole disease of 
mushroom), 81, 97, 187, 143, 151, 225 
250, 366, 368, 396, ' » > > 

Hyponomeute of the apple-tree (small ermine 
moth, Hyponomeiita Maliuella), 80. 116 
138, 259-60, 275, 304, 330, 341, 357 * 
374, 395. » j , 

Hyposulphite ofjime, 149, 150. 

— of soda (sodium thiosulphate), 102, 148. 


Icerya purcbasi, 351. 

Ictaria viridis, 124. 

Immersion, hot water, 31-7. 

Incurvaria, 70, 

Injection of CSj into soil, 17. 

Injections into tree trunks, 64, 89, 181, 297, 
355, 357, 363, 379. 

Insecticides, alcoholic 
“ Amylocarbol,” 314. 

“ Antivermin, ” 314. 
a “Fichet’s," 314. 

“ Knadolin,” 314, 315. 

Nessler’s,” 314. 

— preparation of, 314. 

Soapy (amyl alcohol), 328-9. 
nicotinic, 370-6. 

^ecta, apterous, 16. 

— xylophagous, 14.^ 

Insolubuization of albumen, capacity for, 9. 
Instraments in surgical treatment of pl«its, 

6 . 

Inundation, artiflcial, 23-31. 

Don salts as growth stimulants, 18, 171-4, 


I stimulants, tliMr.pre* 

Perrocyanide of iron, 188. 

Fotous sulphate (green vitriol), 171 et seg. 
Phosphate of mou, 172-3. ^ 

Irrigation versus disinfection, 30. 4 * 

irrigations, insecticide, 24-30 75 76 
— * summer, 27-30. ” » > s 

underground, 
winter,* 27-3(). 

Itch, 102. 


Jassus sexnotatus, 99, 120, 804, 389 
Jerusalem artichoke, 19. 

Juice, tobacco. See Tobacco. 

— earbolated, 260. 

Juniper mildew, 246. 

K 

Kainite, 117-20, 144. 

Kaolin, 164. 

I Kermes. See Cochineals. 

Kerosene, 306. 

Knsdoliu, 130, 314. 

Kieserite, 117-20. 

“Kristallazurin,’' 217 . 

“ Kupferklebekalkraehl," 216. 
Kupferpreparat Gmund, 217. 
“Kupferschwefelkalk,” 216. 
■'Kupfer soda," 316. 

“ Kupferzuckerkalkpalver,” 216, 


Laboratory, plant at disadvantage in, 11 18. 
Lachiiostern,a arcuata (red cockchafer), 120 , 
301. 

— fusca (Frohl), 120. 

Lactocupric bouillie, 285. 

Lamps, acetylene, 8 . 

Lantern traps, 8 . 

Larch-treej disease of (Dasyscypha Wil- 
komiui) 

Canker of the bark, 186, 391. 

Cossus, 64, 70, 297, 336, 357, 363, 390. 

BO 2 , action of, on, 80. 

- — HCl, action of, on, 89. 

Lard, 148, 328, 361. 

Larkspur, 382. 

Larva form of insects, 16. 

Lasiocampia pint (Pine bombyx), 25, 146, 340- 

87 . 

Laughing gas, reduction of soil nitrates to, by 
submersion, 29. 

Laurel camphoi- (Laurim camphora), 362, 

— rose, disease of 

Kermes, 332, 367. 

use of, 382. 

Lead acetate, 195-7. 

— arseniate, 196-7. 

— carbonate, 197. 

—hydrate, 197. 
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Leaf spots, leaf blieters, leaf scalds 
Beets, 258, 889. 

Oelerj', 52, 358, 389. 

Cherry-tree, 257-8, 393. 

’ Chestnut-tree, 257. 

Chrysanthemum, 254, 404. 

Gk)osebeTry, 254, 268, 384. 

Oats, 254, 404. 

Olive-tree, 2.j8. 

Quince-tree (wild), 25S. 

Parsley, 2.54. 

Pear-tree (Entomosporium macuj^tum, En- 
tomospcHrium Meapili, Mortbiexa Mespili, 
Phyllosticta pirina, ^ptoria nigerima, 
Septoria piricola), 164, 167, 169, 170, 
187, 199, 201, 257, 266, 268, 277, 281. 
Poppy, 258, 369. 

Raspberry and bramble (Septoria Rubi), 

Stone-fruit trees, 237, 393. 

Strawberry, 254. 

Wheat, 254. 

etc., black, of 

Almond-tree, ^‘shotbole” fungus, 254, 
267. 

Mignonette, 258, 389. 

Pear-tree, 338. 

Plum-tree, 250. 

Tobacco, 148. 

Tomato, 254, 404. 

Lecanium (cochineals), 82, 136, 306, | 

— amygdali (cochineal of almond-tree), 136, ' 

389-90. 

— eitri (cochineal of lemon-tree), 136, 343. 

— hespCTidum (cochineal of orange-tree), 

136, 343, 389-90. 

— nigrofasciatum (cochineal of peach-tree), 

136, 306. 

— oleae (cochineal of olive-tree), 136, 288, 

351. 

— - persic® (cochineal of peach-tree), 136, 
389-90. 

L^uminos® and microbes, association of, 4. 
Lema melanopis (crioceria of cereals), 373, 
380, 391. 

Lemon-tree (Citronnier), diseases of 
Cochineal, 42, 136, 342-3, 350-1, 390. 
Warts, 268. 

Lentils, diseases of :-t- 
Brnchus, 37, 68, 309, 340, 388. 

Mildew, 48, 113, 115, 150, 184, 191, 392. 
Lepidoptera, 338. 

Leporides (hares and rabbits), 164, 298, 
327, 343, 368. 

Leptiootarsa decemlineata (Colorado beetle), 
95, 196, 260, 274. 379, 395-6. 

Lepns cnniculns (rabbit), 298, 327, 343, 368. 

— Baropsens (hare), 298, 327, 343, 368. 
Lethr^ cephalotes (Ug-headed.lethrus), 67, 

Lettuce, diseases of : — 

A^oto ^tator (spitting click beetle), 

Mu4w,’244,*266, 398. 

^ 0 ^, 24, 70, 96, 120, 275-6, 303, 336, 
353, 382-4. 

Lencania unipunetata, 276, 395. 

Ucbens, 38, l22, 211, 237, 291, 363. 
licopersioiicD (tomaio), 242. 
ligroin, 294. 


Lima bean mildew (Phytophthora phseoli), 
242. 

Lime as manure, 19, 140. 

— bisulphite of, 157. 

— hydraulic, 162. 

— preparation, properties, and nses of, 

as insecticide, fungicide, and manure, 
139-48, 339, 344-5. 

— soaps, 327, 3^. 

“ tree [Tilia Europea], diseases of : — 
Fumagine, black smut, SO, 61, 77, 150, 
191, 260, 393. 

Nectria ciiinabarina, 161, 185, 250, 324, 
339, '366, 397. 

Tetranvchus, 40, 53, 132, 152, 333, 347, 
405:* 

— (tree) Icoper (Hibernia defoliaria), 138, 

3.52. 

Liming of trees, 145. 
limithrips tritici (onion thrips), 357- 
Liparis chrysorrbea, brown -taUed moth, 21, 
22, 80, 260. 386. 

— dispar, 196, 297, 303, 340, 348, 363, 373, 

387. 

— [Bombyx] monaca, 367, 368, 387. 

Liquor, cupro-ammoniacal, of Bellot des 

Minieres, ^1, 263. 

— gas, 99. 

— Schweizer’s, 261. 

Lithium nitrate (stimulant), 208, 

Liver, calcareous, 148. 

— of sulphur, 113. 

Locusta, loeustides (grasshoppers), 52, 53, 
109, 340. 

London purple, 158. 

Lophodermium pinastri (pine leaf cast), 258- 
9, 396. 

Lophyrus pini Lophyrus rufus, 25 146, 
’302, 368, 374, 395. 

— similis, 146. 

Lopus albomargiuatus, 308, 336, 380, 395. 

— sulcatus, 308, 336, 380, 895. 

Lucauus cervus (stag beetle), 69, 395. 

Lucerne, diseases of ; — 

Aphrophora spumaria, 363, 386. 
Colaspidemater, 145. 

Dodder, 87, 119, 122, 150, iVS, 211, 391. 
Klater sputator, 68, 95, 383. 

Epilachna globosa, 275, 392. 

Fly (Agromiza nigripes), 363. 

Mildew, 48, 113, 115, 150, 184, 191, 248, 
392. 

Weevil (Phytonomus), 24, 391. 

Lupines, ^35. 

Mildew, 48, 113, 115, 150, 184, 191, 248, 
392. 

Lycopersicum, 132. i 

Lyda (red-beaded), Lyda erythrocephala, 25, 

— campestris (field Lyda), 396. 

— nemoralia, ot7. 

— pratensis (meadow Lyda), 25, 396, 

Lygus pratensis, 304. ^ 

M 

Macrodactylus subspinosus, 264. 
Macrosporium solani, 258. 

Magdaiis, 351. 
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Magdalis seoescens, S56. 

Magnesia as manure, 160. 

— sdts of, preparation, properties, and 

uses of : — 

Magnesium bisulphite, 162. 

— carbonate, 281. 

— chloride, 160-1. 

— silicate (talc soapstone), 162-3, 215, 346. 

— sulphate, 161. 

Maize diseases of : — 

Noctua gamma, 157, 357, 397. 

Sraut {Ustilago), 36, 223, 245, 406. 

Weevil (Anobium panicum), 68, 384. 

Malate of iron, 173. 

Mai di gomraa of the olive-tree, 80, 114, 
394. 

Mai nero (bacillary gummosis of vine), 24, 
102,394. 

Malva sylvestris, 289. 

Mamestra, 196. 

— of cabbage (Mamestra Brassioa), (white 
' line brown-eyed moth), 196, 303. 

Manganese salts, stimulating action of 
minute doses of, on plants, 102. 

— sulphate, preparation, properties, and 

use, 192-3. 

Manorial action of insecticides i— 

Common salt as, 105. 

Green vitriol, 171-81. 

versus potash, 172. 

Gypsum, 154-6. 

Magnesia, 100. 

Potash salts, 118-20. 

Quicklime, 140. 

Manure, chemical, use of, 19. 

discreet use of, 19. 

Margantia bistrionico (red cabljage bug), 196. 
Marsh mallow, action of weed-killers on, 
289. 

Mastic in sense of cement, 64, 182, 327. 
Meadows 

Lyda, 25, 367, 396. 

Lygms, 304. 

Mosses, 106,122, 177-8, 211. 

Tipula, 69, 108, 137, 405. 

Meat preserving in boric aeid, 97. 

Meiolontha fullo, 67, 301, 390. 

— hippoca.stani (horse chestnut, cockchafer), 

301. 

— vulgaris (cockchafer, may-bug), 24, 42, 65, 

146, 157, 297, 301, 338, 345, 346, 390. 
Melon, diseases bf : — 

Antliracnosia, 258, 385. 

Leaf scorch, 115, 253, 284, 384. 
‘^Nuile,”258, 885. 

Menge mallois. See Vespcrus Xatarti. 
Mercaptan, preparation, properties, and use, 
316. 

Mercurial ointment, 293. 

— spraying, ^9. 

Mercurialis annua, weed-killer for, 124, 132, 
186. 

Mercurio nitrate, 293. 

— perchloride, corrosive sublimate, pre- 

paration, properties, and use as in- 
secticide, funmcide, and weed-killer, 
204, 206. 208, 289-93. 

Mercurous chloride. See Calomel. 

Mercury bisulphide, 293. 

— in wine, 291. 


Mercury, salts of, as growth stimulants, 18. 
Merulius iacrymans (dry rot of timber), 88, 
362,396, 

Metabisuipbite of potash, removal of HaS 
from wine by, 50. 

Metamorphosis of insects, 2, 

Method of disinfecting seed-corn, Jeiiseu's, 

33, 

Mice, 343, 368. 

Microbes, 15. 

Microbe parasites, o. 

Micro-org»nisms, 59. 

Micros plisera grossulariae, 51, 115, 150, 250, 
320, 392. 

Mildew of beets (Perouoapora Schachtii), 
248-4, 398. 

— of cucumbers (Plasmora cubensLs), 244-5. 

— of gooseberry, 61, 115, 250, 392. 

— of hazel and asli-trce (PhyUactiuia 
sufFulta), 51, 392. 

— of hop [Spbserotheca castaguei), 38, 67, 

11.5. 

— of lettuce, 244, 266, 398. 
of lima bean, 242. 
of onions, 244, 398. 

— of pea.s and beams (Ervsiphe communis), 
48, 113, 115, 160, 184, 191, 248, 392. 

of phlox and verbenas, 329, 

— of poppy, 244, 369, 
of rose and peach, 37, 51, 103, 116, 150, 

2r)0, -329,839, 366, 392. 

— of strawberry (Sphaerotheca Humuli, 
which see). 

of trefoil, 244, 398, 

— of vine. See Dcmatophora necatrix. ■ 
Milk as binder iu copper Wiillies, 284-6. 

— in petroleum turps, CSa etc., emulsions, 

300, 304, 348, 849. 

Millet, disease of 

Disinfection of seed -millet, 35-6, 210, 223, 
322-3 

Smut, 35-6, 210, 22;!, 322, 323, 406. 
Mindarus abietinus (spruce cochineal), 857. 
Minerale Greggio, 43. 

Mites. See Acari, Tinea, etc. 

Modus Vivendi between parasite and plant, 
29, 

Mohr’s insecticides, 378, 379, 380, 381. 

— liver of sulphur houUlie, 148. 

Molasses, 109, 149, 271, 283. 

Mole cricket. See Gryllotalpa vulgaris. 
Molytes coroiiatus (carrot weevil), 307, 335, 
391. 

Moniiia fimicola (plaster disease), 366. 

fmtigena (brown rot of stoue fruit trera), 
162, 259,896. ^ 

Monostegia rosse (rose saw-fly), 342, 378, 
380, 395. 

Morille (old German viorhila, rot of vine 
and fruit trees), 51, 58, 64, 99, 103, 
124, 157, 185, 224, 391. 

Mortaduae. See Dematophora necatrix. 

Mort aitx rats (rough on rats), ^96. 

Morthiera Meapili, 225. See Bntomo- 
gporium macnlatum. 

Mosses, destruction of, 106, 122, 177-8, 211. 
Mottled umber moth or Lime looper 
(Hibernia defoliaria), 138, 352, 

Mould, black, of cereals. See Helmintno- 
sporium Gramineum. 
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ftoitae, 77. See Mus mua siiln^ ^ 

H iiblb^*8 ine^icides/3^ 

Midberry, diseases of :— 

Bactenan disease of, 182, S96. 

Bombyx mori (sUk-woroi), 191, 210, 291, 
312. 

BosMch (Tomicus flcos), 146, 387. 
Cochineal (kermes, DUspis pentagona), 76, 
389*90. ‘ fw 

Dematophora (rot), 51, 58, 64; 99. 

Mildew of leaves, 103, 124, 167. 186, 224, 
254, 891. • ^ 

Mutnmidcation of qninces (Sclerotini 
Cydoni*), 259. 

Mns agrariua (moused 92. 

— amphibius {rat), 81. 

— decumanns (rat), 92, 

— muaculus (mouse), 92. 

— ratus, 81, 92. 

— sylveatris (mouse), 77. 

Moshrown, mole disease of (Mycogone per 
niciosa), 81, 137, 143, 151, 225, & 0 , 
366, 396. 

Mustard, ploughing in crop of, to disinfect 
soil, 

— wild, action of weed-killers ' on, 108, 

118.161.176. 

Matualistie symbiosis, 3. 

Mycogone perniciosa (mole disease of mush- 
room), 81, 137, 143, 151, 225, 250, 366, 
395. 

Mytilaspis fiavescens (cochineal of orange), 
77, 389-90. 

— fulva, 343. 

— pomorum, 136, 182, 187, 306, 342-3, 

889-90. 


Ni^ler’a insecticides, 3U, 330, 832, 

381. 

Nickel, carbonate, 194. 

— sulphate of, 1^, 207. 

Nicotine-, 94. See Tobacco. 

Nitri^ine,” 4. 

Nitrates, preparation, properties, and nse 
as insecticides, fungicides, and weed- 
killers of— 

Nitrate of copper, 290, 203. 

— of lead, 195. 

— of mercury, 293, 

— of potash, 120-1. 

— of, silver, 197-8. 

— of soda, 107, 211, 220. 

— of riqc, 165. 

Nitric ferments, 59, 110. 

“ acid glote, 91. 

Nitrobenzene, 130, 314, 353-4, 362. 
Nitrogenous bact^La, nseful, 4. 

Noctua (Noctuidse), 70, 146, 297-8, 303, 307,, 
884, 397. 

— exclamationis, 70, 96, 384. 

— gamma, 157, 357, 397. 

— gramen, 303, 366, 868. 

— segetum (dart moth), 70, 96, 120, 276-6, 

303, 836, 353, 382-8, 384. 

— valligera (Agrotis valligera), (Trachea 

piniperda), 25, 397. 

Norious herbs. See Weeds. 

Nutrition, extra lacinary, 181. 

; — of plants, 18. 

Nutritive Anids, addition of toxic bodies, 

! effect of, 193, 204-7, 313. 

0 


N 


Nanisme, 23. 

Naphthalene. 103, 148, 160, 216, 327, 336, 
337, 338-9, 380. 

— preparation, properties, nse, 343-7. 

— solnWoiw, alcoholic and benzenic as in- 

secticides, ■'etc., 344. 

Naphthalinated oil, 327. 

. Napbtliol, preparation, properties, uses, 369. 
Naphtholate of copper, 369. 

— of iron, 369. 

— of lime, 369. 

— of soda, 369. 

Necrosis of wood (Nectria cinnabarina), 
(Tuberenlaria yn^ris), 151. 

Necma ^nabarina CDibercularia vulgaris), 
161, 369, 396-7. 

— ditiasiina (cank^ of apple, pear, and 

peach trees), 161, 185, 250, 324, 339, 
366 397, 

Nc^fdl (d)U^(^ema), 145, 345, 390. 
Nemat^ be^ (Heterodora Schactli), 
42, 4S6, 99, 119, 144, 187, 395. ' 

— ofthevkdet, 192. 

Namatodos (eebworms), 8, 99, 119, 187, 298, 
* 307, 397: 

Nenuitiu oTgaoM^ernr (Nematos lUbis and 
. N. Ywtarioosiifl), 421, 134, 146, 163, 
' 260, 276. 374, 877, 308, 



Oak, action of HCl gas on, 89. 

— copper in wood of, 206. 

in leaves of, 206. 

— diseases of 

Agrihis of the pear, 164, 383. 

!^mbyx mouaca, 367, 368, 387. 

— processionea, 340, 387. 

Capricorn, large and small, *69, 388. 
Cossus, 64, 70, 297, 336, 357, 363, 379, 390. 
Dematophora necatrix, 51, 58, 64, 99, 103, 
124, 157, 185, 224, 391, 

Polyporus, 1.51, 184, 339, 388, 400. 

Stag beetle, 69. . 

Wood leopard moth, 70. 

Oats, action of SO .3 gaa on, 79. 

— diseases of 


Bunt, 31-2, 33, 34-5, 85-6, 103, 119, 183, 
190, 197, 217-22, 245, 312, 316-23, 358, 
388, 406. • 

Disinfection of seed-oats, 35, 85-6, 113-4, 
221-2, 290, 320-1. 

Grasjihopper, 99, 120, 304, 389. 

Leaf spots, ^4, 404. 

Bust, 86 , 40, 85-6, 100. 101-2, 114. 137, 
165, 166, 170, 189, 190, 193, 197, 200, 
209, 210, 223. 246, & 8 , 324. . , 

Smnt, 31-2, 33, 35, 85-6, 118, 114*5, 119, 
121, 183, 217-28, 245, 290, 292, 317-28, 
3.58, 406. ' f 

“ Ocddine,’' 218. 

Ocnena dispar (gipsy motb), 196, 297, 803, 
340,848,3^, 378, 387i , " 





(Wdiiufltt of the strawberry, 50. 

— of vine, 87, 44, 48, 102, 115, 150. 156 
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Oil, colzi 825. 320, 327, ^1-2. 

— iish, 800, 326. 341, 350. 


— berrmg, 828. 

— linseed, 133, 288. 325, 326, 351. 

— olive, 325, 326, 327. 

— poppy-se^ 3^, 326, 352. 

— sesame, 82e. 

— whale, 299 825, 326, 327, 328, 329, 831. 
Oils and fats, 9, 325. 

Ointment, Balbiani’s, 338, 347. 

— mercarial, 393. 

Olive-tree, diseases of » 

Cochineal, 136, 351, 389. ^ 

Oum disease, 114, 394. 

Hylesine, 145. 

L&sf spot, 258. 

Smnt (fumagine), 51, 77, 288, 393. 

Onion, diseases of 
Disinfection, 58, 223, 279, 323. 

Fly of the bulb of, 308, 346, 385. 

Mildew, 244, 398. 

Smut, 223, 323, 406. 

Thrips, 357, 375, 405. 

— growing and C^, 58. 

Onions, formaline versus quicklime on, 323. 
Ooapora .scabies (potato scab), 47 , 84, 86-7, 
110, 114, 143, 182, 237, 291, 301, 319- 
20, 356, 401. 

Opatrum sabulosuni, 345, 397. 

C^hiobolus graminis, 143, 185, 397. 
Orange-tree, diseases of : — 

Cochineal, 77, 136, 153, 292, 306, 343, 
389-90. 

Fumagine (smut of fruit trees), 30, 51, 77, 
150, 191, 260, 393. 

Orchid, disease of, 255, 370. 

Organic insecticides, 260. 

Organoleptic properties of wine and hinders 
for bouillies, 285. 

Orobanche (broom-rape), branching of hemp 
and tobacco (0, Minor), 211, 397. 

— of clover (0. Minor), 211, 397, 
Orthocraspeds trims, 196. 

Orthoptera, 338. 

Or^ctea nasicomis (rhinoceros), 67, 330, 397. 
Oworhjmchns, 351. 

— hirticorais, 345. 

ligustici (Jjiveehe’s weevil), 68, 391-2. 

* — of the vine, vine weevil (0. Sulc’atus), 68, 
807, 336, 391. 

— picipes, 68. 

— populeti, iryurious to vine, 340. 

» — raucus, 68. 

Oiyoarenus hyalinipennis, Costa, 304. 
Oxychloride of csopper, 201. 

P 

i Baint as an asphyxiant insecticide, 327. 

Bil injector, 11, 8ft, 

Paper (^), 376. 

PapilionacesEt, aotum of SOo on, 79. . 
Papilionaceous crops after lucerne, 57. 
Para«n, 294, 337. 

Pararitsa, absolute, 3. 

— \^‘n>«Tia1 O.Q 


, Parasites, facultative, 8. 

— • polyplw^c, 19. 

~ vegetaWe, 2^3. 

— wound, 3. 

Parasitic fungi, 8. 

“Parasiticine,” 314. 

Parenchymatwis, 1 . 

Paris green. See Emerald Green. 

Parsley, diseases of 
i Cereospora apii, 52^ 258, 388. 

Leaf spot, 71, 254, 404. 

Septoria^etroselini, 52, 71, 404. 
Peach-tree, 280. 

— diseases of:— 

Aphis persicffi, 76, 152, 377, 385. 

Cochineal, 136, 306, 389-90, 

Exoasciis deformans (leaf curl), 161, 184, 
246, 282, 398. V ' 

GrapoUtha, 146, 341. 

Mildew, 38, 51, 103, 115, 150, 250, 329, 
3S9, 365, 392. ’ - ’ > > 

Monilia, 162, 259, 396. 

Rust of kernel fruit tree, 246, 266, 403. 

— trees, spraying with emerald green, 270. 

sensitiveness to copper arsenites, 271. 

Pears, stony, 22, 

Pear-tree, diseases of : — 

Agrilus sinuatus, 164, 383. 

Anthonome, 80, 146, 186, 273, 348, 386. 
Aphis. See Aphides. 

Aspidiottis ostreaformis, 306. 

Bitter rot, 116, 142, 255, 267, 394. 

Borabyx chrysorrhea, 21-2, 80, 260, 386. 
Brownii^ of leaves {hmnmure), (Phyllo- 
ooptes Schlechtendali), 53, 375, 388. 
Cochineal, 40, 306, 390. 

Entomosporium maculatnm, 164, 167, 169, 
170, 187, 199, 201. 257, 267-8, 277, 279, 
281. 

Erinosis, 53, 3/5, 388. 

Eriocampa, 53, 116, 146, 260, 275, 381, 
352, 374, 377, 380, 392. 

Fusicladium, 116, 161, 159, 182, 209, 225, 
257,267,273,393. 

Gymnosporangium Sabinae(p6arleaf cluster 
cups), 246, 394. 

Leaf spots, black, 114, 225, 264-7. 

Lygus, 304, 396. 

Nectria (canker), 151, 185, 250, 324, 339, 
366, 397. 

Polyporua sulphureus, 151, 400. 
Polystigma (leaf blister), 250. 

PsylLa, 112, 304, .3.52, 358, 400. 

Pyralis of the pear, 38, 138, 146, 276, 340, 
352, 367, 389. 

Saw-fly (Tciithredo). See Eriocampa. 
Sesia, 64, 70, 336, 379, 404. 

Tiger beetle, 30, 117, 146, 304, 307, 336, 
357, 375, 404. 

Pear-tree oyster scale, 306, 

Peas, diseases of 
Altise, 302, 384. 

Brnchus,37, 68,309,388. 

MUdew, 4S 118, 1^6, 150, 184, 191, 
Mildiou (Peronospora Ticise), 244, 899. 
Noctuaj^mraa. 167, 357, 

Red spider, 40, 53, 132, 152, 333, 405. . 

Thrips, 308, 333, 367, 406. 

Pellegrini’s bouillie, 169, 

Pftmnhifirus. 70. 
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PenicUlitiQi glaucum, 5, 208, 855. 

Pentatoma. bacearum, bug of fruit trees, 374. 

— oleracea (cabbage bug), 40, 304, 342, 357, 

367, 398. ' 

Penthima atra (cicadella of vine), 304. 
Pentodon punetatus, 67, 398. 

Perchloride of iron, pwparation, properties, 
use, 170. 

— of mercury, preparation, properties, and 

use, 288. e 

Peridermium oblougisporium (vesicular rust 
of pine needles), 151, 403. ^ 

— pini (vesicular rust of pine bark, pine 

cluster cup.s), 151, 246, 403. 
Periplaneta orientali.s (cockroach), 92. 
Peritelns of vine, 68, 139, 351, 398. 
Permanganate of po^h, 190. 

— bouillies, 191-2. 

Perouospora arborescens (mildew of poppy), 
244, 369, 398. 

— cubensLs, 244. 

— ganglioformis, mildew of lettuce, 244, 266, 

398. 

— Sehachtii (mildew of beet), 243-4, 398. 

— Schleideni (mildew of onion), 243-4, 398. 

— trifoliorum (mildew of trefoil), 243-4, 398. 

— Vici® (mildew of peas and vetches), 243-4, 

398. 

— 'Viticola(mildewof vine), 44 f.tseq., 86, 89, 

106, 109, 110, 121, 139, 150, 162, 163, 
166, 167, 175, 183, 190, 192, 193, 194, 
197, 198, 210, 212-3, 242, 266, 281, 282, 
290, 291, 293, 324, 365, 369, 382, 398. 
Peronospore®, 47, 48, 113, 162, 209, 237, 398. 
Petroleum, 132, 288, 293-306, 328, 338, 342, 
373. 

— American, 294. 

— Caucasian, 294. 

— origin of, 294. 

— prwucts, 294. 

— properties, 295. 

— use as : — 

Emulsions, 298. 

Emulsion with metallic salts and in- 
secticides, 300-1. 

Fish oil emulsion, 300. 

Lime and petroleum emulsion, 298-9. 
Salt water emulsion, 299. 

Sand emulsion, 298. 

Soap emulsion, 299. 

Water emulsion, 298. 

Phsedon armoraci® (chrj’somelide of radish), 
302. 

Phalena of the apple-tree (Ennomos sub- 
signaria, Cheimatoba brumata, winter 
moth), 138, 146, 195, 276, 340, 352, 367, 
389. 

— of tile gooseberry (magpie moth, Abraxas 

grossulariata), 121, 363, 374, 377, 383. 
~ of pine (Fidonia pinaria), 25, 393. 

Phenol (see Acid, Carbolic), 14, 162, .170, 
305, 338, 34:^, 354-8, 372, 376. 

Phenols, 8. 

PbUeetonodes sticticalU, 138, 

Phloeotribns liminaris, 330. 

PhloioplaBty, deHnitibn of, 6. 
phlox Drumniondii mildew, 329. 

Phoma beMe, Phoma tabifica (disease of beet- 
leaf stalks), 24, 36, 84, 143, 225, 355, 
3^. 


Phorodon humuli (hop aphis), 189, 351, 385. 
Pliosj^ate of copper, 268. 

Phosphide of caldum, 93, 157, 309. 

— of hydrogen ^hosphoretted hydrogen), 

Phosphorns, 92-3. * 

Phragmidium subcorticum (rose rust), 151, 
209, 284. 

Phyllactinia suffulta (hazel-tree blight), 51, 


Phyllerium eriiioses, 152, 392. 

Phyllobius oblongus, 331. 

Phyllocoptus Schlechtendali, Nal. (browning 
of leaves, brunissure of apple and pear 
trees), 53, 375, 388. 

Phyllodia, 23. 

Phyllosticta pirina (spots of leaf of pear), 
116, 255. 

— sph®ropsidia (chestnut leaf spots), 164, 

167, 170, 188, 255. 

Phyllotreta nemorum (altise of crucifers), 
302, 384. 

— uigripes (altise of crucifers), 302, 384. 

— sinuata (altise of crucifers), 302, 384. 

— undulata (altise of cnicifers), 302, 384. 
Phylloxera of vine (Phylloxera vastatrix), 

.5, 14, 17, 36-7, 42, 53. 70, 71-6, 81, 
93, 96, 99, 100, 101, 107, 122, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131. 134-7, 139, 
151-2, 153, 157, 158, 166, 293, 297, 310, 
313 . 316, 326, 334, 347, 351, 352, 375. 
377 , 381, 399. 

Physical causes of disease, 1. 

Phytocoris militaris (orchid bi^), 377. 
Phytonome variable (beet weevil), 307*8, 
335-6, 391. 

Phytonomus punetatus (weevil), 24, 391. 
Phytophora, 113. 

— infestans, De Bary (potato disease), 86, 

89. 90, 110, 119, 121, 143, 166, 169, 
175, 182, 209, 210, 211, 212, 238, 265, 
273, 281, 284, 290, 292, 320, 324, 366. 
Phytophthora PliaseoB (haricot disease, 
Lima bean mildew), 114, 242, 281. 
Phytoptides, erinoses (gall mites), 53, 117, 
149, 260, 307, 377, 381, 392. 

— Piri (gall mite of pear-tree), 53, 117, 260, 

377, 381, 392. 

— Ribi, 117, 149, 377, 381, 392. 

— Vitis (erinoais of vine), 53, 117, 149, 392. 
Pickling of seed-com. See Disinfection. 
“Picrofoetidine,” 327. 

Pierides, 38, 107, 146, 276, 303, 330, 340, 
400. 


— of cabbie, white cabbage butterfly, 38, 
107, 146, 276, 303, 330, 340, 400. 

Pieris Brassic® (white eabba^ butterfly), 38, 
340, 400. ‘ 

~ Bap® (white butterfly of turnip), 38, 276, 
330. 

Pilosis, 23. 

Pine, diseases of, 259. 

Bornbyx, 25, 146, 340-1, 387. 

— monaca, 367, 368, 387. 

Cockchafer, 8^. 

Fidonia (Phalena), 25, 393. 

Hylesinus, 26, 146, 895. 

Hylobitjs abietis, 24, 395. 

Kermes, 806. 

LophodermLum (leaf cast), 258-9, 396. 
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Pine, diseases oi—ccmt. 

Lophyrus. 25, 146, 802, 368, 374, 395. 
Lyda, red-beaded, 25, 396. 

Noctua, 26, 897. * 

Eed rot of, 368, 

Rust, vesicular, of bark, pine cluster cups, 
151, 246, 403. 

of needles, 151, 403. 

Weevil (Piasodea notatus), 400. 

— r plantations, benzene versus CSo injections 
in, 335. ■ ■ . 

— seed beds, preserving from birds, 195. 
Pinus sylvestris, 69. 

Pitch, white (oleo-resin), 326, 
“Pme]eme,’^338, 340, 343. 

Plane-tree leaf disease, 22.5, 394, 

Plants, adventitious. Siee Weeds. * 

— disinfection of, 37-40, 131-6. 

— parasitic, 211. 

— rooted, disinfection of, 37-40, 131-6, 
Plasma (vegetable), 3. 

Plasmodiophora Brassica (Anbury, finger 
and toe), 122, 144, 400. 

( — Califomica (browning of the leaves of the 
vine), 237, 388. 

Plasmopara cubensis, mildew ofcuciirbitaceae, 
cucumber family,. 244, 

Piaster (gypsum, sulphate of lime), 42, 154-7, 
327. 

— disease of edible mushroom, 366. 
Plastering, 154-7. 

Pleospora putrefaciens (rot of heart of beet), 
24, 36, 185, 225, 399. 

Plum-tree, disease of 
Altise (Haltica chalybea), 274, 384. 
Briocampa (fly), 380, 392. 

Bxoa.sciis (pockets), 248, 393. 

. Grapholitha Woeberiana, 146, 341, 394. 
Hy^nomeuta (ermine moth), 138, 304, 

Leaf, fall of (Cylindrosporium padi), 254. 
— blister, 250, 254, 267, 271, 400. 

Magpie moth, 121, 363, 374, 377. 

Pyralis, 129, 134, 275 , 401. 

Rust of stone fruit trees, 246, 266, 403. 
Scolytns rugose, 145, 164, 404. 

Plum-trees, action of ammonia, 98. 
Plusia^mma (Noctua gamma), 157, 357, 

Plutella cruciferarum (cabbage tinea), 196, 
303. 

Pockets, plum (Exoascus primi), 248, 
393. 

Podospli«rse ozycantlia (mildew of hawthorn, 
apple, and cherry), ^0, 266, 392. 

Pollen sensitive to cop^r salts, 207. 
Polygonum aviculare, 124, 132, 136-7. 
?o!yhalite, 117. 

Polypore* (polyporus), 151, 184, 339, 368, 
400. 

Polyporus destructor, 868. 

— fulvus, 184. 

— igniarins, 161, 339, 400. 

— pini (red spot), 36»., 

— sulphureus, iM, 400. 

““ vayorarius, 368. 

Polystigma rubrum (plum leaf blister), 250, 

Polysulphide of lime, 148 d se?. 

Poly sulphides of potash, 113, 314. 


“ Ponmline,” 327, 

Poplar, diseases of 
Dothichiza, 186. 391. 

Polyporus sulpWeua, 151, 400. 

Saperda (shagreen), 64, 69, 379, 403. 

Sesia apifonnis, 70, 336, 404. 

Poppy, diseases of 
Aphis papaveris, 331, 385-6. 

L^f spot, -258, ^9. 

MUdew (PeronospSTa arburescenSf, 244, 

Rust (Urgmycea dianthi), 286, 370. 

Weevil (Hj peraMlygoni), 89, 391. 

Potash and its salts, manufacture aud use 
of:— 

Potassium arseniate (stimulaut), 208. 

— bichromate, 188-9. 

— bisulphite, meta, 50. 

— carbonate, 121-3. 

— caustic, 112. 

— chloride, 117, 120. 

— chromate, 188-9. 

— cyanide, 12, 130, 136. 

— dinitrocresylate, 367. 

— hydroxide (hydrate, caustic potash), 

112, 350. 

— nitrate, 120-1. 

— permanganate, 190. 

— sulphate, 117-20. 

— sulphide, 112-7. 

— sulphocarbonate, 17, 74, 123-9. 

— sulphocyanide, 136. 

-• xauthogenate, 129-30. 

Potato, disease of 
Alternaria Solani, 253, 384. 

Altise, 302, 384. 

Aphis, 308, 833, 376, 381. 

Bug (Haltieus Ubeleri), 304. 

Cicudella, 304, 389. 

Colorado beetle, 95, 196, 260, 274, 379, 
395-6. 

Disease, 86, 89, 90, 110, 119, 121, 143, 
166, 1C9, 175, 182, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
23/, 265, 273, 281, 284, 290, 292, 820, 
324, 366. 

Disinlection, 212, 237, 279, 301, 319-20, 
356, 361. 

Epilaclma, 2/5, 392. 

Prisolee, 23, 

Gangrene of stem, 47. 

Noctua gamma, 157 , 357. 

— scgctiim, 24 , 70 , 96, 120, 275-6, 303, 

336, 3 '3, 382, 384. 

Pox, 291, 320. 

Rot, 47-8, 401. 

— of stem, 291. 

Scab, 47, 87, 89, 110, 114, 143, 182, 
237, 291, 301, 319, 856, 401. 

Potter’s clay, 281. 

Powdering with plaster of pans as insecti- 
cide, 156. 

Powders, dusting. 12. 

— “ Antimildioidium," 216. 

^ “Bouillie d’Azur,” 216. 

-- “ Coignet,” 216. 

-- “ Crochepeyre,” 216. 

— “Cupreina,”216. 

— Cuprohydrocarbonate, gelatinous, 

— Eclair, 216. 

— Fonta, 162. 
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ftiwdero. P<)atit»)Miie, 21 A 

— SkaTinsky; ifl«, 

— solfatlne, 216. 

tpbaeco. See Sanff. 

^ varloas etibers, 215-17. _ 

Preventive snnimer and winter treatment, 
16-17. 

ProcesKODary bombyx, 840, 387. 

Props, 839-40. . _ . 

Protection of pine sewP, 19A 

— of seed against gramvorons birds, 194, 

343, 377, 881. e, 

— of seed beds, IM, 343, 3n> 381. 

of sown fields against Tiwirds, 194, 343, 
377, 381. 

Proteus vulgaris, 84. „ ^ , , 

Protocbloride of mercury. See Gaioinel. 
Protococcus, 165, 208. 

Pmning, effect of, 1. 

Pni 8 si.an blue, preparation, properties, use. 

Prnssiate, yellow, of potash, 187-8. 

Pgila Bosse (carrot fly), 3^> 077 

PsyUa (leaf fleas), 112, 304, 305, 862, 377 
^ 381 4 OI. 

of the apple-tree (PsyUa mali), 112, W5, 

352,868,401. ^ „ .. 

^ of the pear (PsyUa pirisnga, PsyUa 

Ps^luTpiricola), 112, 304, 352, 368, 

PsyUoidea affims (altlse of the potato), 274, 
^ 3(K 384. 

Pucdnia (rnsts), 36, 48, 113, 184, 190, 209, 
223,245,281,292. 

^ compotitarnm (rust of compo^te), 

— c(nonata (rust of oats), 36, 40, 65, lOj^, 
n4 121 , 165, 170, 188, 189, 190, 193, 
197 ) 200, 223, 268, 269, 324, 403. 
nrainiDis (common rtist), 36, 40, 85, 110, 
114 121, 166, 175, 189-90, 193, 197, 
200 ’ 210, 223, 266, 269, 403. 

- pmni (rurt of kernel frait trees), 246, 


Quassi amara, extraction i^id use, 807» 813, 
328, 87.5-7. 

Quassine, 376. _ ^ 

Quicklime versus formaline on onions, <>2o. 
Qmnce-tree, 237, 2W, 257, 259, 


85, 


* ff &6 

^ mbi8(Tn3t of gooseberry), 4^3. 

— Rttbigo veta (mst of wheat), 40, 

143 170, 200, 223, 268, 269, 403. , 

— IVuia^, 246, 403. 

Paceroni See Aphis and Aphides. 

Pncerotte (altise of vine), which see. 
‘‘Puknos,*’ 102, 198. , ^ > <77 

Pnlvinaris Vitis (red cochineal of vine), 77, 

82, 88 , 136, 147, 306, 337, 342-3, 375, 


Purin, 153, 164. • 

PyAlis of the apple (Carpocopsa porno- 
‘ nella, wormy 

codlin moth), 53, i29, 134, 161, 196, 

, 275, 346,318,380, 401. 

^ of the pear, 275. v \ loo 

-i- of the rfnm (Csxpoeapsa funebrana), 129, 
184 iW5, 401. 

-i- erf the Tins (Tortrix vitanahS, 

88* 90, 91 ; 260, 288, 292, 342, 392, 

,,129,307.378-81. 

Abases, 861. 

1 (darning off), 36, 



Rabbits, 343. 

Radish, diseases of ; — ^ 

Anbury (finger and toe), 122, 144, 400» 
Entomoscelis, 276, 380, 392. 

Ply, 112, 306, 308, 400. 

Saw-fly (Tenthredo), (Athalia spmarum), 
380,-386. • ^ ; 

Rape cake, destruction of wire-worm by, b. 
Raspberry, diseases of : — 

Gloeosporiam venetum, 255, 394. 

Leaf spots, 254, 268, 394. 

Rats and mice (Mns amphibius, Muf ratus, 
Mus decumanos, ordinary ratl p, 77. 

81, 92, 96-7, 112, 189, 293. 368,# 

377, 382. 

Red lead, preparation, properties, and use, 

196. * 

— spider. See Tetranyebus. 

Reseda (mignonette), leaf spots, 258, 389. 

Resin (? rosin) of pine, 349-52. 

— (') rosin) of spruce, 349-52. 

— (rosin) soaps, 288, 349-52, 

Respiration of immersed vine rwts, 

Rhinoceros (Oryctes nasicomis), 67, <530, 39/. 
Rhizobium l^uminosarum, 4. 

RhLzobius, 70. 

Rbizoctlnia of asparagus, 320, 401. - 

of the beet (lUiizoctiuia violacea), 3o, I4d, 
156, 185, 356, 401. 

— of vine, 64. 

— Solani (potato pox), 291, 320. 

Rhizotrogns marginipes (St. John cock- 
chafer), 67, 390. \ R7 ^100 

— solstitiales (St. John cockchafer), 67, 390. 
Rhopobota Vacciniana, 196. . 

Rhynchites Pragarte, 373. 

Rice weevil, 68. 

^»!7“3M57,293,377,382. 

EoSlIa cS^l&ta (pear leaf cluster cups), 
246. 

Roncet. bacillary gummosis of vine, 24. 

Root hairs, reconstitution of, 28. 

— ofheUebore. Hellebore-^ot. 

Boots, disinfection of, 36-7, 63, 70, 130, 296, 

297, 384-6. 

Rose laurel, 382. 

cochineal of, 332. 

— tree, 280. 

— diseases of ; — 

iMiSa!®14*, 153, 157, 132, 133, 
259. 284, 820, 387- 
Cecidomya, 374, 881, 888. 

Fly, 374, 381, 388. 



Rose, dkeas^ of^cont. 

Rust, 150, 284, 370. 

Saw-fty, 842, 878, 380, 395. 

. TetraByclrna, 40, 53, 132, 152, 383 347 
406. j ’ ’ 

Boiw, 10. See Redn. 

Rot, bito of fruit, 116, 142, 255, 267, 394. 

— black, of apples, 250. 

— — of grapes, 90, 103, 143, 191. 250-3 

266, 281, 284, 292, 309, 366, 386. ’ 

of pears, 250. 

of quinces, 2W. 

— brown, of stone fruit trees, 162, 259 396 

— Ouignardia Bidwelli, which see, ’ 

— grey, of vine, 143, 156, 157, 162, 163, 269 

284, 320, §87. 

•— of apple-trees {Hydnum SchiedlrmayTii 
. ' 161, 395. ^ '' 

— of beets, heart of, 24, 36, 185, 225, 399. 

— of cuttings, slips (propagation), 339. 

— of g^pes, 51, 86-7, 143, 169, 185, 225, 


of ^to gangrene), 47-8, 401. 

— of roots,’ 156. 

— of sweet potato, 47-8. 

— of timber (dry rot) ,*88, 362, 396. 

— red, of pine, 368. 

— white, 162, 253, 402. 

of oak, 151, 400. 

Rotation of crops, needless after CS^, 57, 
Rouge du pin (fall of needles of pine), 151, 
258, 403. 

“ Rubinia,” 260, 307, 338, 341, 342. 

Rusts (Puccinia uredinse), 36, 48, 113, 184, 
188, 189, 190, 209, 223, 245, 281, 292, 
370, 402, 403. 

— common, Puccinia graminis (rust of 

cereals), 36, 40, 85, 110, 114, 121, 165, 
il70, 188, 189, 190, 193, 197, 200, 222 
266, 269, 324, 403. 

— crown of oats (Pnc' inia coronata), 36, 40, 

85, 101-2, 114, 121, 165, 170, 188, 189, 
190, 193, 197, 200, 222, 260, 269, 324, 
403. 

— gri Ucd , of pear-tree (pear leaf cluster cups ) , 

246, 394. 

-* (spott^) of wheat (Puccinia Rubigovera), 
40, 85, 143, 170. 200, 210, 223, 268, 
269; 403. 

— of asparagus, 369. 

— of beet (Uromyces Betie), 246, 402. 

»— of compositae (i'uccinia compositarum), 
246, 403. 

of gooseberry (iEcidiumgrossularise, Puc- 
cinia RibU), 246, 403. 

f- of^'^uiper (pear leaf cluster cups), 246, 

— of kernel fruit trees (Puccinia pruni), 246, 

266 403. 

— ,of mulberry leaves ( Cylindrosporium Mori, 

Sphaerelfa Morifblia), 254, 403. 

^ of poppy (Uromyces Dianthi), 286, 370. 
of rose-tree (ActiJonema Rosje, Asteroma 
radioaum, Phragmidium subcortlcum), j 
150, 284, 870. 

“-* of spruce-tt^ needles (Chrysomyxa 
abietisL 151, 40S. 

of ^e needles (Peiidermium j 
obloncHitinnri tim ) 1 .<^1 403. I 


Rusts (vesicijM) of pine bark (Peridi^miua^ 
^e wall, pine cluster cups), 161, 24®, 

— (white) of compositae (Cystopus cubicus. 

salsify disease), 48, 403. , 

(Cystopus eandidusj, 48, 

I ^^*875 (Tetranychusalthen), 

' Rye, lib. » , ■ 

diseases of 

18?! 

(Urocystes occulta). 86. 
406. " *’ 

Spotted rust (Puccinia Rubiga vera, which 
see). 

Thrips, 308, 333, 367, 405. 

S 

Saceharate of copper, 28S-4, 287. 

— of lime, 287. 

SawhMomyces elUpsoides, 208. 

Sainfoin, disease of t— 

Liveehe’s weevil, 68. 

Salsify, diseases of ; — 

Disease, 48, 403, 

Dusky click beetle, 68, 95, 383. 

Salt as manure, 105. 

• — marine. See Sodium Chloride. 

Saltpetre potassium nitrate, 120-1. 

— (Chili) sodium nitrate, 107-8. 

Sand, inhospitable to insects, 25. 

San Jose loose (Aspidiotus perniciosus), 107, 
122, 136, 147, 152, 296, 300, 327, 332, 
351, 390. 

Saperda, 64. 

— Carcharias (shagreen saperda), 69, 335. 

— Populnea (saperda of poplar), 69, ^9, 404* 

“ Sapocarbol,” 359-60. 

Saprophytic fuugi, 207. 

Sawdust, 336. 

Saw-fly. See Tentbredo. 

Scalding, killing parasites in winter by, 12. 
Schizoneura grossularise, 76, 377, 380. 

— ianigera, 37, 64,. 76 , 88, 99, 107, 110, 111, 

122, 132, 147, 163, 187, 191, 297, 305,, 
313, 324, 326, 331, 342, 346, 349, 362, 
354, 357, 360, 361, 363, 365. 367, 374, 
377, 381, 382, 406. 

Sclcrotinia Cidoniae, ScIieU (mummification of 
quinces),. 259. 

— Puckeliana. See Botrytis cinerea. 

— Libertiaua, 19. 

Scolvtides (Scolytidae, scolytes), 7, 24, 134,. 

J45, 275, 296, 302, 363, 404. 

Scolytus of elm (Eccoptogaster scolytus), 146, 
404. 

— of fruit trees (Scolytus Ei^losus), 164, 

404. 

— of plum-trees (Scolytus Pruni, Scolytes 

Pruni), 145, 164, 404. 

•— rugose (Eccoptc^aster Rugulosus), 146, 
164, 340, 404. 

Seeds, disinfection of. See Disinfection of 
Seeds. 

Selandria adumbrata (slimy catoridllaT of 
pear-tree saw-fiy), 68, 11^ 146, 2iW, 276^ 
331, 352. 374. 377, 380^'3^,'; ' . * ' 
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SeBecio vulgstris, 289. 

Septoria cerasma (Corjmeum Beyerinckt, leaf 
spot of kernel fniit trees), 254, 324, 404. 

— graminum, 254, 404. 

— Lyoopersici {Tomato disease), 254, 404. 

— nigerrima (pear-tree leaf spot), 254, 404. 

— PetTOseliDi(parsleyleaf spot), 51, 254, 404. 

— Piricola (pear-tree leaf spot), 116, 254, 

404. 

— Rftiis (gooseberry Raf spot), 254, 268, 404. 

— Rubi (bramble and raspberry leaf spot), 

254, 268, 404. • 

— Socia (chrysan them uni leaf spot), 254, 

404. 

— Tritici, 254, 404. 

Sesia, 14, 70, 379, 404. 

— apiformis, 70, 336. 404. 

— of the pear (Sesia myopiformis), 146, 404, 
Silicates, preparation, properties, and use of, 

as fungicides, insecticides, and weed- 
killers 

Silicate of alumina, 164. 

— of copper, 277. 

— of ma^esia, 162. 

— of soda, 10, 357. 

— of zinc, 167. 

Siloing, use of salt in, 107. 

Silph black (Silpha atrata), 274, 404. 

— opaque (Silpha opaca), (beet carrion beetle), 

274, 298, 324, 330, 345, 404. 

Sinapis arvensis (wild mustard), 289. 

Single versus multiple spraying, 13. 

Sitones lineatus (striped pea weevil), 362, 373, 
391. 

Sitotraga cereallela (alucite of cereals), 70, 82. 
Smuts. See IJstilagineee. 

Rnftila and slugs, 120, 147, 157, 225, 226, 339, 
381. 

Soil, disinfection of, 57-9, 179, 298 et 
316. 334-5. ■ 

— exhaustion of, 19, 67 et seq., 71 et seq. 
Soap as binder in copper bouillies, 284-8. 

~ black, 116, 129, 1^, 143 , 293, 299, 328, 


— emnlsion-s, 76, 346. 

— fish oil. 299, 328. 

— hard, 327. 

— Marseilles, 143, 327. 

— soft, 116, 129, 130, 143, 149, 152, 293, 

300, 328, 329, 330-3, 335, 342, 347, 351, 
357. 

— whale oil. 299. .328, 331, 332, 333. 

Soaps, 52. 284, 327-30. 356. 

Sodium, salts of, preparation, properties, and 
use of 

Sodium arsenite, 108-9. 

— borate (borax), 109, 110. 

— carbonate, 110-11. 

— chloride, 104-9. 

— hyposulphite, 102-3. 

— nitrate, 107, 108, 220. 

— silicate, 10, 357. 

— sulphate, 103-4- 
Bolaneae, 242. 

Solenop^ gemioatus, 275. 

“SolutoV 359. 

“Solveol,'’ 359, 

SanchQH '<Qleracena, 136, 289. 

Soot, 52, 164. 

8ckajB«r*B boniUie^ 1^. 


Sorrel, action of weed-kiUera on, 108, 118, 161, 
Sparrows, 195. 343, 877, 381. 

^leynopliilus citillus. 77. 

Spbaceloma ampelophaga. See Anthracnosis 
of Vine. • 

Sphaearella Fragari* (strawberry leaf spots), 51, 

87, 115, 254, 404. 

— Morifoliae (mulberry leaf rust), 254. 

— Tulasnei (black of cereals), 405. 

Sphseriaoeaj, 404. 

Sphseropsis malorum (apple rot), 250. 
Sphserotheca castaguei, 37, 51, 116, 392. 

— humuli, 57, 266, 392. 

— mors uvae, 115, 250, 392. 

— - pannosa, 37, -61, 103, 115, 150, 250, 329, 

339 365, 392. 

Spilographa cerasi, 69, 70, 153, 381, 389. 
Spores, summer and winter, 3, 6, 16, 32, 
245. 

Spraying machines, 13, 115, 234 et seq. 

— single versus multiple, 13. 

— time, l>est for, 9, 13. 

— with bouQlies, 13, 234 et seq. 

— with cold water, 30-1. 

— with emulsions, 304. 

— ■ with hot water, 37 et seq. 

Spruce-tree. See Epicea. 

Squirrel (ground), 97. 

Stannous chloride, 293. 

Staphylococcus pyrogenus aureus, 370. 
Steariue, 351. 

Steatite m^nesuim silicate (talc), 162. 

Sthenic diseases, 2. 

Stigeoclonium, loo, 208, 

Stimulants, plaint, 170, 192-8, 194, 208 etseq., 
229-32, 290, 311, 315. 

Strachia oleracea (caljbagc bug), 40, 304, 342, 
357, 367, 398. 

Strawberry, diseases of : — 

Aiithonome, 301. 

Lachnosterna, 68, 120, 301. 

Mildew, .50-1, 266. 

Oidium, 50-1. 

Red coeke)iafer, 335, 339, 395. 

Rhynebites, 373. 

Sph®rella, .51, 87, 115, 254, 404, 405. 
Thrips, 308, 333. 

Strychnine, preparation, properties, uses, 
381-2. 

Styrolene, 337. 

Sublimate, corrosive, et seq. See Cor- 
rosive Sublimate. 

Submersion (artificial) of fields and meadows, 
vineyards, and forests to kill insects and 
vermin, 24*30, 

— antiphylloxeric, 25 et seq. 

— in practice, 26. 

— of forests, 24-5, 

— of vineyards, 25-30. 

durli^ active period of v fetation 

of vine, 27-30. 

— winter, 27. 

Sucker lice of plants, li. 

Sugar, per cent of beetmerease in, by bouillie 
bordelaise, 244. 

— as a binder for bouillies, 246. 

Sugar as bait, 109. 

“Sulfatine,” 216. 

“Sulpharine,” 87. 
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Sulphates, preparation, properties, and use 
of : — 

Sulphate of alumina and potash [alum) 
163. * ’ 

— of amnmnia, 100. 

— of baryta, J39. 

— of cadmium, 167. 

— of calcium, 155. 

— of cobalt, 193, 194. 

— of chromium, 188. 

— of copper, 193, 201. 

— of iron ferric, 187. 

ferrous (green vitriol), 169, 171- 

187, 231. 

— of lime, 155. 

— of magnesia, 161. 

— of manganese, 192. 

— of nickel, 193. 

— of potash, in et &eq, 

— of soda, 103. 

— of tine {white vitriol), 165, 193. 
Sulphating, oil of vitriol pickling of seed*corn, 

Sulphides, preparation, properties, aud use 
C- of 

Sulphide of ammonia, 42, 99, 

— of calcium, 148-52. 

— of carbon, 30, 41, 42, 54-75. 

in aqueous solution, 74-6. 

— — — in closed spaces, 63-4, 

in gelatinous capsules, 62. 

in soapy emulsion, 328. 

vaselinated, 61. 

— of copper, 199. 

— of iron, 42, 169-70. 

— of potassium, 112-7. 

— of sodium, similar to liver of sulphur, 

which see. 

— of zinc, 164. 

Sulphite of copper, 201, 

— of lime, 157. 

Sulphocarbolatc of zinc, 167. 

Sulphocarbonate, 30, 42, 123-9, 132. 

— of barium, 139. 

— of ethyl, 129-30. 

— of potMsium, 30, 42, 123-9, 132. 
Sulphocarbonatirig, 30, 42. 

Sulphocyanide of ammonia, 100. 

— of potassium, 100, 137. 

Sulphosteatite, cupric, 215. 

Sulphur, preparation, properties, and use of, 
12, 42-53, 113, 118, 149, 152, 191, 216, 
303, 309, 346, 347. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen (hydric sulphide), 
preparation, properties, and use of, 41-1 
Sulphuric acid. See Acid, Sulphuric. 
Sulphurization of the vine, 82. 
Sjjperphosphate in blue vitriol pickle for 
8ee<i*corn, 220. 

Symbiosis, 3, 69. 

T 

Talc (steatite, soapstone), 162, 163, 212, 
215. * 

Tallow, 362. 

Talpa Europea (mole), 77, 381. 

^nsy rust, 246, 403. 

Taphrina (Erinoaesj, 53, 117, 149, 162, 276, 
307. 376, 377, 381, 392. 


Tar, 331, 837. 

— coal, 387. 

— Ting of, 16. 

— vegetable, 337. 

— weed-killer, 297-818. 

— wood, 47, 837. 

Tea, disease of, 53. 

Tenthredo (saw-fly) 

Cherry-tre 
tiooseberr' 

260, 27i 
Pear-tree 
53, 116, 

380, 392. 

Rose hush saw-fly (Cladius pectinicornis, 
Emphytus einctus, Hylotoma Rosa. 
Mouostegia Rosa), 342, 377, 378, 380, 
395. 

Turnip saw-fly (Athalia spinarum), 38Q-6. 
Terpenes, 348. 

I Tetraueura, 305. 

: Tetrauyehus Altheae, 378. 

I — of tea, 53. 

“ telarius (red spider), 30, 43, 53, 82, 132 
162, 306, 333, 343, 347, S51, 367, 375! 

, 405. 

Therapeutics, vegetable, 14, 

Thlaspi alpeto, 165. 

Thrips, black, of hothouses (black fly of hot- 
houses, Thrips haemorrhoidalis), 376. 

— of cereals (Thrips ccrealium), 308, 333. 

367, 405. 

— of onion, 357, 375. 

Thymocresol," 359. 

Thymol, 368. 

Tiger beetle of pear-tree (Tiugis Piri, Tingis 
Pyri), 30, 117, 146, 304, 307, 336, 367. 
375. 

Tilletia caries, T. (bunt or .stinking smut of 
wheat), 34, 84, 104, 183, 190, 197. 219, 
222, 311, 320, 406. 

— levis (bunt), 34, 84, 104, 183, 190, 197. 

219, 222, 311, 320. 

Timber. See Dry Rot. 

Tiu crystals, SuCIj, 293. 

Ihuea grauella (grain mite), 71, 82, 346, 405. 

— of apple-tree, 80, 116, 138. 259-60, 275, 

304, 330, 341, 357, 374, 395. 

— (mites), 70, 275, 3034, 351, 405. 

— of cabbage, 196, 3034. 

— of flour, 303-4, 405. 

— of grain, 71, 82, 346, 405. 

— of grapes (Grapholitha botrana), 196, 341. 

— of stone fruit tiees, 146, 341. 

Tineides, 70, 275, 3034 , 351, 405. 

Tingis Piri or Pyri of pear-tree, 30, 117, 146, 
304, 307, 336, 357, 375, 405. 

Tipula CTOcata, 69. 

— gnat of kitchen garden (Tipula prateusis), 

69, 108, 137, 187, 405. 

— (meadow gnat), (Tipula oleracea), 69, 108, 

137, 336, 405. 

— inelanocera, 69. 

— oleracea, 69, 108, 137, 336, 400. 

Toads as destroyers of iusecU, 803. 

Tobacco preparation, properties, and use as 

insecticide, 129, 145, 147, 318, 314, 329, 
331, 332, 347, 357, 362, 363, 371-5, 

— juice, carbolaAed, 260. 

Toluene, 337. 


!e saw-fly (Eriocatnpa cerasi), 380. 
y bush saw-fly, 121, 134_ 140. 
). 279, 302; 368, 874, 397. 

saw-fly (Eriocampa adumbrata), 
!46, 260, 276, 331, 352. 374,377, 
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T(»B»tOj diseases of 

Anthracoosis, 255. 

Disease, 62, W6, 160, 212, 242, 268, 268, 
889. 

IHsinfectioii of seed of, 242, 356. 

Leaf spot, 254, 404. 

Tomicus dispar (BoatrichoB dis]?ax), 145, 164, 
857. 

— Ficus (■bostrich of ftg), 146, 387. 

— Jfcvi (bostricli of fiulbetry), 145, 387. 

Turtriddes, 275, 303, 351. 

Tortrix vitana (Pyralis of vine), 38, 39, 40, 
82, 88, 90, 91, 260, 288, ^2, 342, 392, 
401. 

Itachea piniperda (Noctua of pine}, 26, 146, 
397. 

Tirama, 70. 

Trametes cryptarum (red rot of pine), 368. 

TraiM^atioa decrea^ by sulphiuric acid, 

Trefoil, action of weed^killera on, 118. 

— diseases of ; — « 

Cockchafer, St John’s, 67. 

Dodder, 87, 119, 122, 150, 178, 211, 391. 

Bpilachna, 275, 39i 

Mildew (Erysiphe), 48, 113, 115, 150, 184, 
191,3k 

Orobuichus, 211, 397. 

Tetranychus. 30, 40, 53. 132, 152, 306, 383, 
348, 347, 351, 367, 375, 405. 

Weevti, 21. 391. 

Trinitrophenol (picric acid), 358. 

Tripeta Cerasi, Spilographa Cetasi (cherry tty), 
69, 70, 153, 881, 389. 

Trochilium apLfonui (Sesia apifoimis), 70, 336, 
404. 

Tttberoularia vnlgarls (necrosis of wood), 151, 
389. 396-7. 

Turnip, diseases of 

Anbury, finger and toe, 122, 144, 400. 

Beetle, 307, 335, 391. 

Butterfly (Pierides), 38, 107, 146, 276. 303, 
330, 340, 400. 

Saw-fly, 380, 886. 

Turpentine oleo resin, 348-51. 

— spirits of, 348-51. 

Tychea phasd>li, 70, 76. 

Tylenchns devastatrix (eel-worm of wheat), 
88, 108, 144, 405. 

— - Tritici (eel-worm of wheat), 88, 108, 406. 

Typhocyba Solani (grasshopj^r of potato), 


u 

UncmulB Americana, How,, 37, 44, 48, 102, 
115, 150, 156, 162, 191, 199, 201,248-50, 
809, 356, 358, 382, 397. 

Uredms rusts, 36, 48, 113, 184, 188, 190, 
209, 223, 246, 281, 292, 370, 402, 4034. 

Ureddsimes, 284. 

Urocyates cepulse (onion smut}, 223, 323, 
405. 

Uxomycea avictilaria, 369. 

— • Bets Ibeet rust), 246, 402. 

Dsa^M (pcmpy rust), 5^6, 370. 

Uroima almi, 139. 

Uaw^nes (smuts), 31 et sag.. 83>6, 103, 1134, 
119, 176, 1834, 217-24, 245-6. 290-3, 
tl74A. 858. 406. 


Ustils^ Avens (smut of oats), 31-2, 38-6, 
^-6, 113, 114, 115,119, 121, 183. 217.23, 
245, 290, 292, 817-1®, 868, 406. 

— 'hromivora (smut of t^megrass), 
carbo (smuts). See tJstilagines alxrve. 

— Crameri (smut of millet); 35-6, 210, 223, 

322, 8^,406. 

— Hordei (smut of barley), 81-7, 85, 111, 221,' 

290, 406: 

— Jensenii (smut of barley), 31-7, 85, ill, 

221,290,406. ^ 

' — Maydis (smut of maize), 36, 223, 2tt, 4Q6. 

— Paniei-miliacei (smut of millet), 36-6, 210, 

223. 322-3, 406. 

— perennans (smut of oats). See Uatilago 

Avense. 

— Tritipi (smut of wheat), 83, 85, 113, 222, 

290-2, 406. 

V 

Valgus hemipterus, 339. 

Vaseline, 55,^308. 

Vaselined carbon disulphide, 56. 

Vegetable parasites, 2. 

Verdigris, 279-81. 

Vespa erabo (wasp), 70. 

— vulgaris (common wasp), 70. 

Vesperus xatarti, 67, 345, 406. 

V etches, disease of • 

Bruchus, 37, 68, 309, 388. 

Mildew. 244, 399. 

Weevti;37, 68,:309, 388. 

Vine, diseases of'trW 
Altise, 52, 1W,^260, 274, 373, 379, 384. 
Anthracnosii Of (grape rot, Gloeosporinm 
ampelophagum), 51, 86-7, 143, 169, 186, 

Armillaria Mellea, 58. 156, 386. 

Black rot of grapes, 49, 90, 103, 143, 191, 
224-5. 250-3, -266, 281, 284, 292, 309, 366, 
386. 

“ Bruniasure,” 340, 388. 

CJochineal, white (Dactylopius Vitis); 82, 88, 
343 389-90. 

~ red (Coccus Vitis). 77. 82. 88, 136, 147, 
306. 387. 342-3, 373, "390. 

Cocbylis, 38-9, 81, 90, 100, 116. 129, 187, 
191, 211, 260, 281, 288, 297, 303, 307, 
326, 336, 341, 346, 349, 354, 362, 367, 
374, 376, 380, 390. 

Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), 24, 42, 
58, 65, 146, 157, 297, 301, 335, 339, 
345, 351. 390. 

— green, 67, 890. 

Disinfection of the, 36-7, 56 ei seq., 64, 90-1, 

. 129-30, 133, 134-7, 139, 297, 299. See 
Phylloxera. • 

Enchlora Vitis, 67, 

Erinosis, 63, 117, 149, 392. 

Eudemis, 2^, 392. 

Fumagine, 30, 51, 77, 150, 191, 260. 393. 
Grape tinea, 196, 341. 

Grasshopper, 304. 

Gummosis bacillary Ik 

394. 

Laclmostema, 120, 395. 

lietbruB, big-beaded, 67, 396. 

Mildiou. Bee Peronospora Titicola, De 
Bary. 
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Vme, diaeases 

Noctua erclamationis, 70, 96 381 
Oidiam, 37, 44, 48, 102, 116 , 150 166 162 
191, 199-201, 248-60, 309, 366,' 358! 382^ 

O^uin sabalosum. 345, 397. 

Orates aasitjoraia, 167, 397 

OtKMrhynchus popnieti, 340. 

— sulcatufl, 68, 307, 335, 391. 

Pentodott punctotiis, 67, 398 
Peritelu8, M, 139, 351, 398. ’ 

Phylloxera. See phylloxera in general body 
ot index. ^ 

Pyralis, 39, 40, 82, 88, 260, 288, 292 342 
892| 401« ^ 

Bed spider, 40, 63, 132, 152, 333, 347, 405 
(Botrytis cinerea), *43, 156, 
157, 162, 163, 269. 284^ 320, 387. 

“ white root of (Dematophora uecatrixl 
61, 58, 64, 99, 103, 124, 157, 185' 
224, 391. 

“ — palelivW^Comothyriutndiplodiella}, 

^Violet, methyl (dye), (“ Pyoetanine 370. 

— diseases of 
Cecidomia. 134, 380, 388. 

Fly, 134, 380, 388. 

Vitriol, blue {copper sulphate), 201, 226. 

— green (ferrous sulphate, protosulphate of 

iron), 171-87. 

— oil of (sulphuric acid), 83-8. 

~ white (zinc sulphate), 165. 


Weevils 

157, 307-8. 335-6, 391. 

Cabbage, 307, 335, 391. 

C^ot, 307, 336, 391. 

Fir, 24, 391. 

Liveche’s, 68, 391. 

Maize, 68, 404. 

Pea, 363, 373, 391. 

Poppy, 69. 

Rice, 68, 391, 

Vine. 68, 307, 335, 340, 365, 391. 

„ Wheat, 68. 81, 346, 388. 

Wheat, diseases of :• — 

Calandra granaria, 68, 81, 345, 388 

Eel-worm. See Tylenchus. 

Hessian 6y, 388. 

Mildew, « 113, 115, 150, 184, 191, 392. 
Noctua, 303, 366, 368, 397. 

sotted, 40, 85, 143, 170, 210, 223, 
aOStj 408. ^ 

Septoria gramiaurn, 254, 404, 

-- Tritici, 254, 404. . 

Smut of wheat. See Ustilago. 

Sph^rella Tulasnet, 36, 404. 

^^86 (Opiiiobolus graminis), 143, 

Tylenchus Tritici (eel-worm), 88, 108, 144 
405. ’ 


V 

Wasps, 134. 

Water, cold, 28-81. 

— hot, 31-40. 

Wax grafting, 849. 

Weeds and weed -killers, use of ; — 

Arsenite of soda, 109. 

Blue vitriol, 211. 

Bouillie bordelaise, 237. 

Calcium chloride, 153. 

— chloro-hypochlorite (bleaching powder, 

chlotride.of lime), 153-4. 

— sulphide, 150. 

Carbolic acid, 355. 

Common salt, 106. 

Copper nitrate, 200. 

— sulphate, 211, 

Ferrous sulphate. 176-8. 

Green vitriol, 176-8. 

Magnesium chloride, 161 . 

Mercuric chloride, 289. 

Nitrate of soda, 108. 

Potassium chloride, 118. 

— cymde, 132. 

^ aulphocyanide, 136-7. 

Sulphuric acid, 85. 


Wood, dry rot of, 88, 362, 396. 

— necrosis of, 161. 

— tar, 47, 337. • 

creosote, 337, 362. 

Woolly aphis. See Schizoneura Lanigera. 


X 


Xanthogenate of potassium, 129-30, 


z 


Zabrus Gibbus, 273, 406. ‘ 

Zeuzera JSsculi, 78, 336, 406. 

Zig-zag (Bomhyx dispar), 196, 297, 303, 340, 
348, 363, 373, 387. 

Zinc salts, preparation, properties, and uses 
of : — 

Zinc borate, 166-7. 

— chloride, 165. 

— ferroeyanide, 167. 

— sulphate, 165. 

— • sulphide, 164. 

— sulphocarbolate, 167. 

Zoospores, 212, 224, 244.5. 
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(Paints, Colours, Piginents 
Printing Inks.) 


and 


THE CHElillSTRY OF PIGMENTS Bv Ernest J 
Parry, B.Sc. (Lend.), F.I.C., RC.S., and J. .H Lstk r ‘ 
F.C.S. Demy 8vo. Five Illustrations. 285 pp. Prffce lOa 
net. (Post free, lOs. lOd. home ; Us. 3d. abroad.) 

THE MANtJPACTURE OP PAINT. A Practical 
HaodbMk for Paint Manufacturers, Merchants and Painters 
By J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc. Demy 8vo, 


nattion in Preparation* 

DIOTIONAEY OP CHEMICALS AND RAW 
PRODUCTS USED IN THE MANUPAOTURE 
OF PAINTS, COLOURS, VARNISHES AND 
ALLIED preparations. By George H. Horst 
F.C.S. Demy 8vo. 380 pp. Price Ts. 6d. net. (Post free, Ss! 
home; Ss. 6d. abroad.)' ^ 


THE MANUPAOTURE OP LAKE PIGMENTS 
PROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURS. By Francis H. 
Jbrnison, F.I.C., F.C.S. Sixteen Coloured Mates, showing- 
Specimens of Eigfity-nine Colours) specially prepared from 
tfie Recipes given in the Book. 136 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 
78. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home; Ss.^abroad.) 


THE MANUPAOTURE OP MINERAL AND LAKE 
PIGMENTS. Containing Directions for the Manu- 
facture of all Artificial, Artists and Painters’ Colours, Enamel, 
Soot and Metallic Pigments. A text-book for Manufacturers, 
Merchants, Artists and Painters. By Dr. Josef Bersch. 
Translated by A. C. Wright, M.A. (Oxon,), B.Sc. (Lend.). Forty- 
three Illustrations. 476 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 13s. home; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 

RECIPES FOR THE COLOUR. PAINT. VARNISH, 
OIL, SOAP AND DRYSALTERY TRADES. 

Compiled by An Analytical Chemist. 330pp. Second Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post 
free, lls. home ; lls. 3d. abroad.) . 

OILMEN’S SUNDRIES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

. Being a Collection of Practical Recipes for Boot Polishes, Blues, 
Metal Polishes, Disinfectants, etc., compiled from “ Oils, Col- 
ours and Dtysaltcries Crown 8vo. 130 pages. Price 2s. fid. 
net. (Post free, 2s. 9d. home ; 2s. lOd. abroad.) 

OIL COLOURS AND PRINTERS’ INKS. By Louis 

Edgar AnG^S. Translated from the German. 215 pp. Crown 
8vo. 56 Illustrations. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; 
5s. fid. abnmd.) 
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MODERN PRINTING INKS, A Practical Handbook 
for Printing Ink Manufacturers and Printers.* By Alfred Sey- 
mour. Demy 8vo. Six Illustrations. 90 pages. Pricft 5s. net, 
(Post free, 5s, 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

^THREE HUNDRED SHADES AND HOW TO MIX 
THEM. For Architects, Painters and Decorators. By 

A. Desaint, Artistic Interior Decorator of Paris. “The book con- 
tains 100 folio Plates, measuring 12 in. by 7 in., each Plate con- 
taining specimens of three artistic shades. These shades are all 
numbered, and their composition and particulars for mixing arc 
fully given at the beginning of the book. Each Plate is inter- 
leaved with grease-proof paper, tfind thp volume is very artistic- 
ally bound in art and linen with the Shield of the Painters* Guild 
impressed on the cover in gold and silver. Price 218. net. (Post 
free, 21s. 6d. home ; 22s. 6d. abroad.) 

HOUSE DECORATING AND PAINTING. By W. 

Norman Brown. Eighty -eight Illustrations, 150 pp. Crown 
8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Host free, 3s. 9d. home and abroad.) 

A HISTORY OP DECORATIVE ART. By W. Norman 

Brown. Thirty-nine Illustrations. 96 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 
Is. net, (Post free, is. 3d. home and abroad.) 

WORKSHOP WRINKLES for Decorators, Painters, 

Paperhangers, apd Others. By W. N. Brown. Crown 8vo. 
128 pp. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. net. (Post free, 2s. 9d. 
home; 2s. lOd. abroad.) 

CASEIN. By Robert Scherer. Translated from the 
German by Chas. Salter. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Second 
Revised English Edition. 160 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

SIMPLE METHODS FOR TESTING PAINTERS^ 
MATERIALS. By A. C. Wright, M.A. (Oxon.), 

B. Sc. (Lond.). Crown 8vo. 160 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 
5s. 3d. home; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

IRON-CORROSION, ANTLPOULING AND ANTI- 
CORROSIVE PAINTS. Translated from the German 
of Louis Edgar Andes. Sixty-two Illustrations. 275 pp. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home; 

. 11s. w. abroad.) 

THE TESTING AND VALUATION OP RAW 
MATERIALS USED IN PAINT AND COLOUR 
MANUPACTURE. By M. W. Jone6, F.C.S. A 

Book for the Laboratories pf Colour Works, 88 pp. Crown 8vo.^ 
Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s, 3d. home and abroad.) 

For conUnh of these books, s^e List I. 
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THE MANUFACTURE* AND COMPARATIVE 
MiJRITS OP WHITE LEAD AND ZINC WHITE 
PAINTS. By G. Petit, Civil Engineer, etc. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo. 100 pp. Price 4s. net. 
(Post free, 4s. 3d. home ; 4s, 4d. abroad.) - 

STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK OP PAINJPS, COLOURS, 
OILS AND VARNISHES. By John Purnell. 

Crown 8vo. 12 Illostrations. 96 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. (Post 
free, 2s. 9d. home and abroad.) 

PREPARATION AND USES OP WHITE ZINC 
PAINTS. Translated from the French of P. Fleury. 
Crown 8vo. 28U pages. Price 6s. i\et. (Post free, 6s. 4d. home ; 
es. 6d, abroad.) published. 


(Varnislies and Drying Oils.) 

THE MANUFACTURE OP VARNISHES AND 
KINDRED INDUSTRIES. By J. Geddes McIntosh, 
Second, greatly enlarged, English Edition, in three Volumes, 
based on and including the work of Ach. Livache. 

Volume I -OIL CRUSHING, REPINING AND 
'^ BOILING, THE MANUFACTURE OP LINO- 
MUM, PRINTING AND l-ITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS, AND INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 

Demy 8vo. 150 pp. 29 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
(Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

Volume II.— VARNISH MATERIALS AND OIL- 
VARNISH MAKING, DemySvo. ™ 'UvsfratiM®-. 
2i0 pp. Price 10s. 6J. net. {Post free, 10s. lOd. home , 
11 8, 3d. abroad.) 

VmuME III— SPIRIT VARNISHES AND SPIRIT 

abroad.) 

nwvTNO OILS BOILED OIL AND SOLID AND 
nmPRS Bv L E. And^s. Expressly 
LIQUID DRIERS. ^ . j Technical Books, and the 

."er,P«.Kth^meflst^3d,abr/ad., 

(/Inrtlysti of Resins, see page 9.) 



(QMs, Fatsi Waxes, Grease^ ~F»Mfttm|) 

LUBBICAIWO OILS, FAVft 

l^cir Origin, Preparation, Propertiea, U««5 aod ^nalyaes. A 
, Handbook for Oil Manufacturers, Refiners and ilefvbants, and 
the Oil and Fat Industry Id General. By Gbokqb H, Husar 
F.C.S. Third tRevised and jSnlafged B^tion. SeVenty.four 
Illustrations. 384 pp. De^y fivo. Price lOs. fid. net 
free, Us. home ; Us. 3d. abroad.) ' . 


TECHNOLOGY OP PBTROLEOM : 0(7 Pie/cto of the 

World— Their History, Gec^raphy and Geolo^— Annual Pro- 
duction and Development-^il-well Drilling-^ranSporf. By 
Hbnry Nbubergbr and Henry Koalhat. Translated j^m the 
French by J. G. McIntosh. 550 pp. 153 Illustrations. 26 Plates. 
Super Royal 8vo. Price 21s. net. (Post free, 218, 9d. home: 
23s. fid. abroad.) 

mineral waxes ;« Their Preparation and Uses. By 
Rudolf Grboorius. Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 82 Illustrations. Price 6s. net (Post free. 6s. 4d. 
home ; 6s. 8d. bbroad.) 

THE PRACTICAL COMPOUNDING OF OILS, 
TALLOW AND GREASE FOR LUBIUCA. 
TION, ETC. By An Expert Oil Refiner. Becond 
Edition. 100 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net (Post free, 
Ta. lOd. Iwme; 8s. abroad.) 

ajHB MAilUFACTURE OP LUBRICANTS, SHOE 
POLISHES And leather dressings. Bv 

RiciAkd Brunner. Translated from the Sixth German Edition 
by Cawf. Salter, 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 170 pp, Price 
78, fid. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) ♦ 

TCT OIL iUERCHANTS’ MANUAL AND OIL 
TRADE READY RECKONER. Compiled by 
Frank _F. Sbersifp. Seipnd Edition Revised and Enlarged. 

. Demy 84o. 214 pp. With Two Sheets of Tables. Price 7s. 6d. 
(Post free, 7s. lOd, home ; 8s. 3d. abroad.) 

ANnOAL EATS AND OILSt Their Practical Pro- 
,, P^iflcatioin and Uses for a great \^ety of Purposes. 

. > Falrificatkm and Baamihation. Translated 

'4v German of Louis Edgar ^d^s. Shrty-two Illustrations. 

^ pp^ Second Edition, Revised ’and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 
t. Price lOsL 64. net (Post fife e, 10s. lOd. home; Us. 3d. abroad.) 

For contfnts of tJleso books^ ut List L c ' 



f ATS Airt) OILS: Their Practical 
: Pre^a^oo, FhineM^^ sod Employment for Various Purnoaes 
Adulteration and Examination. Translated 
;.:1«(in.tlte German of Loms Edoar ANOia. Ninety.fbur Illu“ 
- tr^ticKiSe 340 ppt Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 10s 6d 
net. <Pt»tiree, I Is. home.; 1 Is. 6d. abroad.) 

JJPIBWS PATS AND OILS ; Their Comp 

and Analysis. By W. H. Simmons? B.Sc, (Lond.), and 
. C. A. Mitchell, B.A. {Oxon.>. Demy 8va 150 pp. Price 
78, . 6d.net. (Post free, 7 b. 9d. home ; 8s. abroad.) 


•(Essential Oils and Perfumes.) 

THE CHEMISTRY OP ESSENTIAL OILS AND 
AKTXPICX^^ FBRFUMSS . By Ernest J.‘ Parry, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), P.I.C., F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
Bnlargra. 352 pp. 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 128. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 


(Soap Manufacture.) 

SOAPS. A Practical Manual of the Manufacture of 
Domestic, Toilet and other Soaps. By George H. Hurst, F.C.S. 
2nd edition. 390 pp. 66 Illustrations. DemySvo, Price 12s. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 


TEXTILE SOAPS AND OILS. Handbook on the 
Pr^aration, Properties and Analysis of the Soaps and Oils used 
in Textile Manufacturing, Dyeing and Printing. By George 
H. Hurst, F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 195 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post 
free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

THE HANDBOOK OP SOAP MANUFACTURE. 

By VVm. H. Simmons, B.Sc, (Lond.j, F.C.S. and H. A. Appleton. 
Demy 8vo. 160 pp. 27 Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. net (Post 
free, .8s. lOd. home ; 9?. abroad.) 


MANUAL OP TOILET SOAPMAKING, including 
Medicated Soaps. Stain -removing Soaps, Metal Polishing Soaps, 
Soap Powders and Detergents. Translated from the German 
-of Dc. C. Deite. Demy quarto. ISO pages. 79 Illustrations. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 


(Cosmetical Preparations.) 

SOSMiTlOS i v MANUFACTURE, EMPLOY Mm T 
AND TESTING OP ALL COSMETIC 
MATiRULS AND COSMETIC SPECIALITIES. 

Trap5l»te4 tom' the German of Ih-. Theodor Oom 

StoT 262 pp. Price'Ss. net. (Post free, Sa. 4d. home, 5s. »a. 
abr^,) - 



(dlue, Bone Products and Manures.) 

GLUE AND GLUE TESTING. By Samuel Rideal, 

D.Sc. (Lend.), F,LC» Fourteen Engravings. 144 pp. Demy 
8vo, Price lds.6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lO'd. home ; Us. abroad.) 

■hONE PRODUCTS AND MANURES: An Account 

of the most recent lihprovemertts in the Manufacture of Fat, 
Glue, Animal Charcoal, Size, Gelatine and Manures. By Thomas 
r..A»BERT, Technical and Consulting Chemist. Second Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 172 -pages. 17 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. {i^ost free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

also Chemical Manures, p, 9.) 

(Chemicals, Waste Products, etc.) 

REISSUE OF CHEMICAL ESSAYS OP C. W. 
SCHEELE. First Published in English in 1786. 
Translated from the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, with 
Additions. 300 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 6d. 
home ; Ss. 9d. abroad.) 

THE MANUFACTURE OP ALUM AND THE SUL- 
PHATES AND OTHER SALTS OP ALUMINA 
AND IRON. Their Uses and Applications as Mordants 
in Dyeing and Calico Printing, and their other Applications in 
the Arts Manufactures, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture and 
Horticulture. Translated from the French of LuciEN Gesch- 
WiND. 195 Illustrations. 400 pp. Royal 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. (Post free, I3s. home ; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 

AMMONIA AND ITS COMPOUNDS: Their Manu- 
facture and Uses. By Camille Vincent, Professor at the 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures, Paris. Translated 
from the French by M. J. Salter. Royal 8vo. 114 pp. Thirty'- 
^two Illustrations. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s, 4d. home; 
5s. 6d. abroad.) 

CHEMICAL WORKS ; Their Design, Erection, and 
Equipment. .By S. S,.^ Dyson and S. S. Clarkson. Royal 8vo. 
2£0 pp. With 9 Folding Plates and fO Illustrations. Price 21s. 
net. (Post free, 21s. 6d. home ; 22s. abroad.) 

MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, as applied to 
the Assay of Fuels, Ores, Metals, Alloys, Salts and other Mineral 
Products, By E. Prost, D.Sc. Translated by J. Cruickshank 
Smith, B.Sc. Royal 8vo. 800 pages. 44 Illustrations. Price 
128.6d.net. (Post free, 13$. home ; IBs. 6cL abroad.) 

TESTING OF CHEMICAL REAGENTS FOR 
PUIITY. Translated from the German' of Dr. C 

/ jRoyalSvo. 350 pages. Price 128. 6d. net. (Post free 

. home ;T38. 6d. abros^ 

contents of these hooki^ see List L o 



and and their Products, By 

Translated from the German. Demy 9vo. 
*"d 4 Diagrams. Price 8a, Ba, net, 
(Post free, 8s. lOd. home; 98. abroad). \yvft published, 

n?DDBT]^AL ALdOHOD. A Practical |Mai|uafc on tite' 
Production and Use of Alcohol for Industrial Purpose* and for 
Uk as a Heating Agent, as an lllumJnant and as a Source of 
Motive Power. By J. G, McIntosh, Lecturer <m Mnaufocture 
and Apriications of Industrial Alcohol at The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London. Deray 8vo, 1907. 250 pp. With 75 
lUustrations and 25 Tables. Price7s.6d.net. (Port free, 78. 9d. 
home; 8s. abroad.) * 


THE UTILISATION OP WASTE PRODUCTS. A 

Treatise on the Rational Utilisation, Recovery and Treatment of 
Waste Products of all kinds. By Dr. Theodor Holler, Trans- 
lated from the Second Revised Gerraaa Edition. Twenty-two 
Illustrations, DemySvo. 280 pp. Price78.6d.net. (Post free, 
78. lOd. home; 8s. 3d, abroad.) 

ANALYSIS OP RESINS AND BALSAMS. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Harl Dieterich. Demy 8vo. 
340 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free. 7s. lOd. home; 8s. 3d. 
abroad.) 


DISTILLATION OP RESINS, BBSINATB LAKES 
AND MOMENTS, CARBON PIGMENTS AND 
PIGMENTS POR TYPEWRITING MACHINES, 
MANIPOLDEES, ETC. By Victor Schweizer. 

DemySvo. 185 pages. 68 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6il net. (Port 
free, 8$. home ; 8s. 3d. abroad.) 

DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS. By Dr. 

M. Christian. Grown 8vo. the press. 


(Agricultural Chemistry and Manures.) 

MANUAL OP AGRICULTURAL OHKMISTRY. By * 

Hbrbert Ingle, F.I.C., Late Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, 
the Leeds University; Lecturer in the Victoria University, 
Thiid and Rerised Edition. 400 pp. 16 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. Pfice7s.6d.net. (Post free, Ss. home; 8s. 6d. abroad.) 

[y<«# published, 

CHEMICAL MANURES. Translated from the French 
of d. Fritsch. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 340 pp. Price JOs. 6d, 
net (Post free, lls. home; 11s. 6d. abroad.) 

{See also Bone Products and Manures, p. 8.) 


(Writing Inks and Sealing Waxes.) 

OfE MANUFACTURE : Including Writing, Copying, 

Lithographic, Marking, Stamping, and *^*““<**1 
SiOMUND Lbhnbr. Three 

Translated from the German of the Fifth Edition. Puce 5 b. net 
(Port fi«e, 5a. 3d. home ; Ss. 6d. abroad.) 
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SSAUNO. WAXES, WAPERS AND OTHER 
ADHESIVES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, OFUCE, 
WORKSHOP AND FACTORY. By H. C. Standagb. 
Crown 8vo. 96 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s, Sd, home; 
' ^ 5s. 4d. ^broad.) 

(Lead Ores and Lead Compounds.) 

LKAD AND ITS OOMFOUNDS. By Thos. Lambbot, 
T»:hnicai and Consulting Chemist. Demy 8vo. 226 pp. Forty 
lUusfrattoQB. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 78. lOd home; 
88. 3^ abroad.]) 

NOTES ON LEAD ORES ; Their Distribution and Pro- 
pmlies. By Jas. Pairib, F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 64 pages. Price 
Is. net, (Post free, Is. 3d. home ; is. 4d. abroad.) 

{JiMkite head and Zinc White Paints^ see p. 5.) 

(Industrial Hygiene.) 

THE RISKS AND DANGERS TO HEALTH OF 
VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR PRE- 
VENTION. By Leonard A. Parry, M.D., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). 196 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post h'ee, 
78. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

(indu^rial Uses of Air, Steam and 
Water.) 

DRYING BY MEANS OP AIR AND STEAM. Ex- 

planations, Pormuhe, and Tables for Use in Practice. Trans- 
lated h'om the German of B. Hausbrard. Two folding Dii^rams 
and Thirt^n Tables. Crown 8vo. 72 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post 
free, 5s. 3d. home; Ss. 6d. abroad.) 

(S<^ also ** Evaporatings Condensing and Cooling Apparatus" p. 19.) 

PURE AIR, OZONE AND WATER. A Practical 

Treatise of their Utilisation and Value m Oil, Grease, Soap, Paint, 
Glue and other Industries. By W. B. Cowell. Twelve Ulus- 
tnatioos. Crown 8vo. 85 pp. Price Ss. net. (Post free, Ss. 3d. 
home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

THE INDUSTRIAL USES OP WATER. COMPOSL 
TOON— BPPECTS—TROUBLES— REMEDIES— 
RESIDUARY WATERS— PURIFICATION— AN- 
ALYSISi ^ H. DE LA Coux. Royal ,8vo. Trans- 
lated from the F^nch and Revised by Arthur Morris. 364 pp. 
136 I&istrattoas. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lU. home; 
, lit. 6d. id>road.) 

(tSss Boohs on Smoke Prevention, Engineering and Metallurgy, p. 19, #fr.) 
For eonienfs of these books, see hist llh *.0 
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(X I^ays.) 

PRAOUCAL X RAY WORK. By Prank T. Addyhan, 

B.Sc. {Lood.)> F.I.C,, Member of the Roentgen Society of London;' 
Radiographer to St. Geoi^e’s Hospital ; Demonstrator of Physics, 
and Chemistry, and Teacher of Radiography in 8t. Geoi^l'a 
Hospital Medical School Demy 8vo. Twelve Plates from 
Photographs of X Ray Work. Fifty-two Hlustratioos. 200 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home; lls. 3d, abroad) 


(India-Rubber /ind Qutta Percha.) 

INDU-BUBBER AND QUTTA PERCHA. Second 

English Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Based on the French 
work of T. SEEtiGMANN, G. Lamy Torrilhon and H. Falconnbt 
by John Geddbs McIntosh. Royal 8vo. ICK) Illustrations 400 
pages. Price 12s. 6d. net, (Post free, ISs. home; I3s. 6d. 
abroad.) 

(Leather Trades.) 

THE LEATHER WORKER’S MANUAL. Being a 

Compendium of Practical Recipes and Woriting Formula for 
Curriers, Bootmakers, Leather Dressers, Blacking Manufac- 
turers, &ddlers, Fancy Leather Workers. By H, C. Standage. 
Demy 8vo. 165 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net (Post free, 7s. lOd. home; 
ds. abroad.) 

{See also Manufacture of Shoe Polishes, Leather Dressings, etc., p. 6.) 


(Pottery, Bricks, Tiles, Glass, etc.) 

modern BBICKMAKING. By Alfred B; Sbahle, 
Royal 8vo. 440 pages. 260 Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 13s. home; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 

THE -MANUAL OP PRACTICAL POTTING. Com- 

piled by Experts, and Edited by Chas, F. Binn^ Third EdttOT, 
Sevisi anfEnlarged. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 178. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 17s. lOd. home; ISs. 3d. abroad.) 

POTTERY DECORATING. A Description ofjill the Pro- 
cesses for Decorating Pottery and Porcelain. By 
Translated from the German, Crown 8vo. 250 pp.^ l'wenty- 
two Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net (Post free, 7s. lOd. home , 
8s. abroad.) 

A TREATISE ON* CERAMIC INDUSTRIES. A 

S w'V" M, nerpi.tfr«fl8..ho«.: 

188,64, %bwd.) 
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AKOIOOTCTn^JP^^ 

Ebsihitned and IncrustedQuarrieaipStone- 

imue Mosaic^ P£deiioc» and Architectural Stxmefrai«. By 
LEpftvHB. Translated from the French by K. H. Bird* M.Av, 
and W. Moore BiInns. With Five Plates. 950 lUustrationa ife 
tiie Teat, and ntim^us estimates, 500 pp. Royal 8vo. Price 
15s. net? (Post free, 15a 6d. home; 16a 6d. abroad:} 

OgRA.MtO TBdHNOLOQY: Being some Aspects of 
Technical Science as Applied tp Pottery Manufacture. Edited 
hy Charles P. Binns. 100 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
(Post frtt, 12s. lOd. borne ; 13s. abroad.} 

THX A BT O y BIVETHNO GLASS, CHINA AND 
KABTHKHWARE. By J. Howorth. Second 
BditHm. Paper Cover. Price Is. net. (By post, home or abroad, 
la. Id.) 

NOTES ON POTTERY CLAYS. The Distribution, 

Properties, Uses and Analyses of Bali Clays, China Clays and 
China Stone. - By Jas. Pairib, F.G.S. 132 pp.* Crown 8vo. 
Price 3s. £d. net. (Post free, ds. 9d. home ; 3s. lOd. abroad.) 

HOW TO ANALYSE CLAY. By H. M. Ashby. Demy 

8vo. 72 Pages: 20 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
3s. 9d. home ; Ss. lOd. abroad.) 

A Beissue of 

THE mSTOSY OF THE STAFFOBDSHIRS FOT- 
TBBnBS; AND THE RISE AND FROOBESS 
OF THE MANUFACTORE OF POTTERY AND 
POBOELAIN. With References to Genuine Specimens, 
and Notices of Eminent Potters. By Simeon Shaw. (Originally 
pidili^icd in 1829.) 265 pp. Demy 8vo. Price Ss. net. (Ppst 
free, 58. 4d. home ; Ss. 9d, abroad.) , ' 

A Boisflue of 

THE OHBMISYBY OF THE SEVERAL NATUBAL 
AED ARTIFICIAL HETEROGENEOUS OOU- 

Fomtns USED in manufacturing , for. 

CTLAIN, GLASS AND POTTERY. By Siheom 

Skav. (CfrigUiaiUy published in 1837.) 750 pp. Royal 8vo. 

Price lOs. net. (Post free, lOs. 6d. home ; 128. abroad.) 

BBFFnp POTTERY MARKS. *By G. Wooluscbojt 

^ihemySvo. 810 pp. With over Twelve>huiKfred intis’ 
trauj^^ M Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 8s. home; 

« • . . .. «.l' I. ; — 

■ ' ; For c/ihm books, stt List HI, 
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(Qlassware, Glass Siaining and Painting.) 

BIOIPES FOB FLINT GLASS MAKXNG. By a 

^ Biitish Gl^as Master and Mixer. Sixty Recipes. Being Leaves 
?roni the Mixing Book of several experts in the Flint Glass Trade, 
containing u^to-date recipes and valuable informition as » 
Crystal, Deini-ci 7 Stal and Coloured Glass in its many varieties. 
It contains the recipes for cheap metal suited to pressing, UoW' 
ing, etc., as well as the most costly crystal and ruby, ^cond 
£l£tion. Crown 8vo. Price lOs. 6d. net, (Post free, lOs. 9d. 

- home ; 10s. lOd. abroad.) 

A TEBATISE ON THE ART OF GLASS PAINT- 
ING. Prefaced with a Review of Ancient Glass. By 
Ernest R. Suppling. With One Coloured Plate and Thirty- 
seven Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 140 pp. Price 78. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 78, lOd, home ; Ss. abroad.) 

(Paper Making, Paper Dyeing, and 
Testing.) 

THE DYEING OF PAPER PULP. A Practical 
Treatise for the use of Papermakers, Paperstaioers, Students 
and others. By Julius Erfurt, Manager of a Paper Mill. 
Translated into English and Edited with Additions by Juuus 
HQbnbr, F.C.S,, Lecturer on Papermaking at the Winchester 
Municipal Technical School. With illustrations and 157 pattomi 
of paper dyed the pulp. Royal 8vo, iso pp. Price 15s. net 
(Post free, 1^, 6d. home ; 168. 6d. abroad). 

THE PAPER MILL CHEMIST. By Henry P. Stevens* 
M.A, Ph.D., P,LC. Royal 12mo. 60 illustrations. 800 pp, 

Price 7S, 6d. net (Post free, 78. 9d. home ; 7s. lOd. abroad.) 

THE treatment op PAPER FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. By L. E. And6s. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo. 48 Illustrations. 250 pp. Price 68. net. 

(Post free, 68. 4d. home; ^6s. 6d. abroad.) 


(Enameliing on Metal.) 

ENAMELS AND ENAMELLING. For Enamel 

Makers Workers in Gold and Silver, and Manufactu^rs of 
Obiects of Art By P*ul Randao. Second md Revised 
Editioa TranSfaited from the German. With 16 Illu^io^. 

firl net /Post free. lOs. lOA 


• TBE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METAL. _By 

W.Noaiua Bhowh.' Twenty^ight Mutations. 

'so yp. Pwo? *«■ M. net. (Port free, 2s. M. home and abroad.) 
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(Textile and Dyeing Subjects.), 

THE FimSHlNO OP TEXTILE PABEICS Woollen, 

Worsted, Union and other Cloths). By Roberts Beaumont, 
M.Sc., M. I. Mech.E., Professor of Textile Industries, the Univer- 
sity of Leeds; Author of “ Colour in Woven Design ” ; “ Woottcn 
and Worsted Cloth Manufacture " Woven Fabrics at the 
World’s Fair” v Vice-President of the Jury of Award at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1900 ; Inspector of Textile Institutes ; Society of 
Arts Silver Medallist ; Honorary Medallist of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. ^ With 150 IHustratioas of Fibres, Yarns 
and Fabrics, also Sectional apjjl other Drawings of Finishing 
Machinery. Demy 8vo. 260 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Postfrce, 
10s. lOd. home; .11$. 3d. abroad.) 

FIBRES USED IN TEXTILE AND ALLIED IN- ‘ 
DUSTBIES. By C. Ains\vorth Mitchell, B.A. 
(Oxon.), F.I.C., and R. M. Prideaux, F.I.C. With 66 Illustra- 
tions specially drawn direct from the Fibres. Demy 8vo. 
MO pp. Price 78. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

DRESSINGS AND FINISHINGS FOR TEXTILE 
FABRICS AND THEIR APPLICATION. De- 
scription of all the Materials used in Dressing Textiles : Their 
Special Properiies, the preparation of Dressings and thdr em- 
' ployment in Finishing Linen, Cotton, Woollen and Silk Fabrics, 
Fireproof and Waterproof Dressings, together with the principal 
machinery employed. Translated from the Third German 
Edition of Friedrich Polleyn. DemySvo. 280pp. Sixty 
.illustrations. Price 7s. 6d, net. (Post free, 78. lOd. home ; 
8s. abroad.) 

THE CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY OP TEXTILE 
FIBRES; Their Origin, Structure, Preparation, Wash- 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Dressing. By Dr. Gbobo 
VON Georgievics. Translated from the German by Charlbs 
, Salter. 320 pp. Forty-seven Illustration^. Royal 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lIs. home ; 11s. 3d. abroad.) 

POWBlt-LOOM WEAVING AND YARN NUMBER- 
ING, According to Various Systems, with Conversion 
Tables. Tran^ated from the German of Anthon Grunbr. With 
Twenty-Six Diagrams in Caloura. 150 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 
7s, 6dL net. (Post free, 7s. 9d. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

Textile raw materials and their con- 

VERSION INTO YARNS. (The Study of the Raw 
Materials and the Technology of the Spinning Process.) By 
JuuuA ZiRSBR. Translated from German by Charlbs Saltbr. 
302 Illustrations. 500 pp. Demy 8vo. Price IDs. 6d. net. 
(Post free, Us. home ; lls. 6d. abro^.]^ 

Par cpnUnts of thfsf uf List JI. j , 
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OEAMMAR OP TEXTIIiE DESIGN. By H. NiSBBTi 

Weafing and Designing Master, Bolton Municipal Technical 
School. Demy 8vo. 280 pp. 490 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Price 6s. net. (Post free, 6s. 4d. home ; 6s. 6(1. abroad.) 

ART NEEDLEWORK AND DESIGN. ^POINO? 
LACE. A Manual of Applied Art for Secondary Schools 

and Continuation Classes. By M. E, Welkin son. Oblong 
quarto. With 22 Plates. Bound in Art Linen. Price 3s. 6a. 
net. (Post free, 3s. lOd. home ; 4s. abroad,) 


HOME LAOE-MAKING.* A Handbook for Teachers and 
Pupils. By M. E. W. Milroy. Crown 8vo. 64 pp. With 3 
Plates and 9 Diagrams. Price Is. net. (Post free, Is. 3d. home ; 
Is. 4d. abroad,) 

THE CHEMISTRY OP HAT MANUFACTURING, 

Lectures delivered before the Hat Manufacturers' Association. 
By Watsoh Smith, F.C.S., F.I.C. Revised and Edited by 
Albert Shonk. Crown 8vo. 132 pp. 16 Illustrations. Price 
7s, 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. 9d. home ; 7s. lOd. abroad.) 

THE TECHNICAL TESTING OP YARNS AND 
TEXTILE FABRICS. With Reference to Official 

Specifications, Translated from the German of Dr. J. Herzfbld. 
Second Edition. Sixty-nine Illustrations. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, lOs. lOd. home; 11s. abroad.) 

DECORATIVE AND FANCY TEXTILE FABRICS. 

By R. T. Lord. For Manufacturers and Designers of Carpets, 
Damask, Dress and all Textile Fabrics. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. 
132 Designs and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net, (Post free, 
78. lOd. home; 8s. abroad.) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DAMASK WEAV- 
ING. By H, Kinder and K. Walter. Royal 8vo. 
Eighteen Folding Plates. Six Illustrations. Translated from 
the German. HO pp. Price 8s. 6d. net. (Post free, 9s. home ; 
9s. fid. abroad.) 


FAULTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OP WOOLLEN 
GOODS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By 

Micolas Reiser. Translated from the Second German Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Sixty-three Illustrations. 170 pp. Price Ss. net. 
(Post free, Ss. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

SPINNING AND WEAVING CALCULATIONS, 

eRtieciallv relating to Woollens. From the German of N. 

Tbirty-mur Illustrations. Tables. 160 pp. Dcm. 
fivo. 1904. Price loi 6d. net. (Post free, 10s. lOd. home; Us. 


abroad.) « * 
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AKAI.YSIS OF W07BN FABiaCS. By A. R Baricbh 

and B. Midolby. Detny Svo. About 300 pages. press. 

WATBBFROOPIKQ OF FABBIOB. By Dr. a Mibr- 
ZIN8KI. Crown 8vo; 104 pp. 29 lUus. Price 5 b. net. ^Post 
free, 3d. home; 6s. 4d. abroad.) 

BOW TO MAJBIE A WOOl^LEK MILL PAY. By 

John Mackib. Crown 8vo. 76 pp. Price 3a. 6d. net. (Post 
free, 3s. 9d. home; Ss. lOd. abroad.) 

YARN AND WARP SIZING IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. Translated from the German of Carl 
Kretschhar. Royal 8vo. 123 Illustrations. 150 pp. Price 
lOs. 6d. net. ^Post free, 10s. lOd. home ; Us. abroad.) 

{For Textile Soaps and Oils^* see ft 7.) 


(Dyeing, Colour Printing, Matching 
and Dye-stuffs.) 

THE COLOHB PRINTING OP CARPET YARNS. 

Manual for Colour Chemists and Textile Printers. By David 
PaterISOn, F.G.S. Seventeen Illustrations, 136 pp. Demy 
8vo. Price 78. 6d. net. (Post free. Is, lOd. home ; Ss. abroad.) 

THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR MIXING. A Manual 
intMded for the use of Dyers, Calico Printers and Colour 
Chemists. By David Paterson, F.C.S. Forty-one Illustrations. 
nw Coloured Platoo, and Four Plates showbiz Eoven Dyed 
Simdnims of Fidwtee. 132 pp. Demy 8vo. Price- 7a. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

DYERS' MATERIALS : An Introduction to the Examina- 
tion, Evaluation and Application of the most important Sub- 
stances used in Dyeing, Printing, Bleaching and Finishing. 

Paul Heerman, Ph.D. Transited from the German by A. C, 
Wrioht, M. a. (Oxon)., B.Sc. (Lond.). TwenW-four Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, pp. Price 58. net, (Post free, Ss. 4d. home ; 
5s. 6d. abroad.) 

COLOUR MATCHING ON TEXTILES. A Manual 
intraded for the use of Students of Colour Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Te:^le Printing. By David Paterson, F.C.S. Coloured Fremtis- 
piece. Twenty-nine lliustrations and Fourteen Cpeoliiiene of 
DyedialirlQe. Demy 8vo. pp. Price 78. 6d. net. (Post 
ft^ 78. iOd. home ; Ss. abroad.) 

COLOUR : A HANDBOOK OF THE THEORY OF 
COLOVB. By Oeorob H. Hurst, P.C.S. With Tan 

DetoWPid Flates and Seventy-two lUustrationa. 160 pp. Demy 
, 0^ Price 78. 6d, net^ (Post free, 78,^0d. home ; Ss. abroad-) 

‘ For eanUnU of these see JLUt He , 
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SeiB*8ue of 

THE • ABT OP DYEING WOOL, SILK AND 
COTTON. Translated from the French of M. Hellot, 
M. Macquer and M. le Pileur D’Apligny. First Published in 
English in 1789. Six Plates. Demy 8vo. 446 pp. Price 5s. n^. * 
(Post free, 5s. 6d. home; 6s, abroad.) * 

THE CHEMISTRY OP DYE-STUPr§. By Dr. Georg 

VoM Georgies ICS. Translated from the Second German Edition, 
412.pp. Demy 8vo, Price lOs. 6d. net' (Post free, lls. home: 
lls. 6d. abroad,) ^ . 

THE. DYEING OP COTTON FABRICS : A Practical 

Handbook for the Dyer and Student. By Franklin Beech, 
Practical Colourist and Chemist. 272 pp. Forty-four Illus- 
trations of Bleaching and Dyeing Machinery, Demy 8vo. Price 
7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

THE DYEING OF WOOLLEN FABRICS. By 

Franklin Beech, Practical Colourist and Chemist. Thirty- 
three Illustrations Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Price 7s. 6d, net. 
(Post free, 7s. Kid. home; 8s. abroad.) 

(Silk Manufacture.) 

SILK THROWING AND WASTE SILK SPIN- 
NING. By Hollins Rayner. Demy 8vo. 170 pp. 

1 17 Ulus, Price 5s, net, (Post free, 5s. 4<i. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

(Bleaching and Bleaching Agents.) 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BLEACHING 
OP LINEN AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS. 

By L, Tailfer, Chemical and Mechanical Engineer. Trans- 
lated from the French by John Geddes McIntosh. Demy 8vo. 
303 pp. Twenty Ulus. Price 123. 6d., net. (Post free, 13s. 
home; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 

MODERN BLEACHING AGENTS AND DETER- 
GENTS. By Professor Max Bottler. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo. 16 Illustrations, 160 pages. 
Price 5s, net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

(Cotton Spinning, Cotton Waste and 
Cotton Combing.) 

OOTTON SPINNING (First Year). By Thomas 
Thornley, Spinning Master, Bolton Technical School. 160 pp. 
Eighty-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Second Impression. 
Price 3s. net. (Post free, 3s. 4d. home; 3s. 6d. abroad.) 
■COTTON SPINNING (Intermediate, or Second Year). 
By Thomas Thornley. Second Impression. 180 pp. Seventy 
Illustrations. Crowft 8vo. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5a. 4d, 
home; 58 $ ^»abroad.) 
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COTTON SPINNING (Honours, or Third Year). By 
Thomas Thornley. * 216 pp Seventy-four Illustfations. 
Crown 8vo. Second Bditiqn. Price 5s. net, (Post free, 5s. 4d. 
home; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

Cy^TTON COMBING MACHINES. By Thos. Thorn- 
ley, Spinning Master, Technical School, Bolton. Demy Bvo. 
117 Illustrations. 300 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 8s. 
home; 8s. 6d. alfroad.) 

COTTON WASTE ; Its Production, Characteristics 
Regulation, Opening, Carding, Spinning and Weaving. By TRomas 
Thornlby. DemySvo. 286 pages. 60 Illustrations. Price 73. 6d. 
net. (Post free, 7s. lOd. home ; Sl. abroad.) published, 

THE RING SPINNING FRAME: GUIDE FOR 
OVERLOOKERS AND STUDENTS. By N. Booth. 
Crown 8vo. 76 pages. Price 3s. net. (Post free, Ss. 3d. home ; 
3s. 6d. abroad.) 

(Flax, Hemp and Jute Spinning.) 

MODERN FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE SPINNING 
AND TWISTING. A Practical Handbook for the use 

of Flax, Hemp and Jute Spinners, Thread, Twine and Rope 
Makers. By Herbert R. Carter, Mill Manager, Textile Expert 
and Engineer, Examiner in Flax Spinning to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. Demy 8vo. 1907. With 92 Illustrations. 
200 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. 9d. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

(Collieries and Mines.) 

RECOVERY WORK AFTER PIT FIRES. By Robert 

Lamprecht, Mining Engineer and Manager. Translated from 
the German. Illustrated by Six large Plates, containing Seventy- 
six Illustrations. pp. Demy 8vo. Price lOs. 6d. net. (Post 
free. 10s. lOd. home; 11s. abroad.) 

VENTILATION IN MINES. By Robert Wabner, 
Mining Engineer. Translated from the German. Royal 8vo. 
Thirty Plates and Twenty-two Illustrations. 240 pp. Price 
10s. net.' (Post free, 1 Is. home ; 11s. 3d. abroad.) 
HAULAGE AND WINDING APPLIANCES USED 
IN MINES. By Carl Volk. Translated from the 
German. Royal 8vo. With Six Plates and 148 Illustrations, 
ISO pp. Price 8s. 6d. net. (Post free, 9s. home ; 9s. 3d. abroad.) 

the electrical equipment of collieries. 

By W. Galloway Duncan, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, 
Member of the Institution of Mining Engineers, Head of the 
Government School of Engineering, Dacca, India; and David 
Penman, Certificated Colliery Manager, Lecturer in Mining to 
Fife Cothity Committee. ‘ Demy 8vo. 310 pp. 155 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Price 10s. 6d. net. (Pos^ free, Its. home; lls, 3d. 
abroad.) 

For consents of these books^ see Lists 11 and'*lll . " 
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^ (Dentai Metallurgy.) 

DENTAL METALLURGY; MANUAL POE STU- 
DENTS AND DENTISTS. By A. B.. Griffiths, 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. Thii'ty-six Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 
78, 6d. net, (Post free, 7s. lOd. home; 8s. abroad.), ^ * 

(Engineering, Smoke Prev«aition and 
Metallurgy.) 

THE PREVENTION OP SMOKE. Combined with 
the Economical Combustion^ of Fuel. By W, C. Poppi#ewbli.> 
M.Sc., A.M. Inst., C.E., Consulting Engineer. Forty-six Illus- 
trations. 190 pp, Demy 8v0. Price, 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 
78, lOd. home; 8s. 3d. abroad.) ^ 

GAS AND COAL DUST FIRING. A Critical Review 

of the Various Appliances Patented in Germany for this purpose 
since 1885. By Albert PCtsch. 130 pp. Demy 8vo. Trans- 
lated from the German. With 103 Illustrations, Price 5s. net. 
(Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

THE HARDENING AND TEMPERING OF STEEL 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Fridoun 

Reiser. Translated from the German of the Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 120 pp. Price 5s. net, (Post free, 5s. 3d, home; 
5s. 4d. abroad.) 

SIDEEOLOGY: THE SCIENCE Of IRON (The 

Constitution of Iron Alloys and Slags), Translated from 
German of Hanks Freiherr v. Juptner. 350 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Eleven Plates and Ten Illustrations, Price 10s, 6d. net. (Post 
free, 1 Is. home; Us. 6d. abroad.) 

EVAPORATING, CONDENSING AND COOLING 
APPARATUS. Explanations, Formula; and Tables 
for Use in Practice. By E. Haosbrand, Engineer. Translated 
hy A. C. Wright, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc., (Lond.). With Twenty- 
one Illustrations and Seventy-six Tables. 400 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. (Post free, 11s. home; lls. 6d, abroad.) 

(The “Broadway” Series of Engineering 
Handbooks.) . 

One Uniform Size: Narrow Crown 8vo. (Pocket Size.) 
Volume I,— ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OP RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, By 

Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. Eng. (LondJ. 200 pages. With 57 
Illustrations. Numerpua Tables and Worked Examples, Price 
3s. net, (Post free, 3s. 3d. home.; 8a, 6d. abroad.) 

Volume li.-GAS AND OIL ENGINES. By A. 
Kirschkb. Translated and Reused from the German, and 
adapted to English^ practice. 160 pages. 55 Illustrations. 
Price 3a. ^et.^ (Post free, 3s. 3d. home; 3s. 6d. abroad.) 
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Volume III. — IRON AN£> STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TIONAL WORK. By K. Schindler. Tralislated 

and Revised from the German, and adapted to English practice. 

140 pages. 115 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Post iree, 

3s. home ; 4s. abroad.) 

Volume PV.— TOOTHED GEARING. By G. T. White, 
B.Sc. (Lond.). 220 pages. 136 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net, 
(Post free, 3s, 9d. home ; 4s. abroad.) 

Volume V. — STEAM TURBINES : Their Theory and 

Construction. By H. Wilda. Translated and Revised from the 
German, and adapted to Eqgli^jsractice. 200 pages. 104 Illus- 
trations. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Post free, 3s. 9d. home ; 4s. abroad.) 

{yust puhlhhed. 

Volume VI. — CRANES AND HOISTS. By H. 

WiLDA. [In the press. 

Volume VIl. — FOUNDRY MACHINERY. By E. 

Treiber. [In. the press. 

Volume VIIL— THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. 

By Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. Eng. (Lend.), and H. Bryon 
Heywood, B.Sc. (Lond.). [In preparation. 

Volume IX.— ILLUMINATION AND LIGHTING. 

By A. Blok, B.Sc, [In preparation, 

, Volume X. — MOTOR CAR MECHANISM. By 

W. E. Dommktt. [In preparation. 

(Sanitary Plumbing, Electric Wiring, 
Metal Work, etc.) 

EXTERNAL PLUMBING WORK. A Treatise on 
Lead Work for Roofs. By John W. Hart, R.P.C. 180 Ilhistra- 
tions. 272 pp. Demy 8vo. Second Edition Revised. Price 
7s. 6d. net. (Post iree. 7s. lOd. home; 8s. abroad.) 

HINTS TO PLUMBERS ON JOINT WIPING, PIPE 
BENDING AND LEAD BURNING. Third Edition, 

Revised and Corrected, By John W. Hart, R.P.C. ' 184 Illus- 
trations. 313 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free, 

8s. home ; 8s. abroad.) 

SANITARY PLUMBING AND DRAINAGE. By 

John W. Hart. Demy 8vo. With 208 Illustrations. 250 pp. 
1904, Price 7s. 6d. net, (Post free, 7s, lOd. home; 8s. abroad.) 

ELECTRIC WIRING AND PITTING. By Sydney F. 

Walker, R.N., M.I.E.E., M.I.Min.E., A.M.lnst.C.E., etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo 150 pp. With Illustrations and Tables. Price 5s. 
net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; Ss. 6d. abroad.) 

THE PRINCIPLES ANp PRACTICE OP DIPPING, ' 
BURNISHING, LACQUERING AND BRONZ- 
ING BRASS WARE. By W. Norman Brown. 48 

pp. Crown 8vo.« Price Ss. net. (Post free, 3s. 3d. home and 
abroad.) o . ^ 

se__ — ij — 

For contents of these hookSf see List III. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE INCANDESCENT 
EIiECTRIC LAMP. By G. Basil Barham, A.M.I.E.E. 

Demy 8vo. 200 pages. 2 Plates, 25 Illustrations and 10 Tables, 
price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. Hbme ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

lyiist published, 

WIRING CALCULATIONS FOR ELECTRIC * 
LIGHT AND POWER INSTALLATIONS. A 

Practical Handbook containing Wiring fables, Rules, and 
Formulae for the Use of Architects, Engineers, Mining Engineers, 
and Electricians, Wiring Contractors and Wiremen, etc. By G. 
W. LummiS Paterson. Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 85 Tables. 
Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. ^3d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

[Jitsi published. 

A HANDBOOK ON JAPANNING. For Ironware, 

Tinware, and Wood, etc. By William Norman Brown. 
Second Edition. 70 pages. 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 
3s. 6d. net. (Post free, Ss. 9d. home : 4s. abroad.) 

[yust published. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP HOT WATER SUPPLY. By 

John W. Hart, R.P.C. With 129 Illustrations. 177 pp. Demy 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net, (Post free, 7s, lOd, home ; Ss. abroad.) 

(Brewing and Botanical.) 

HOPS IN THEIR BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL ASPECT, AND AS AN 
ARTICLE OP COMMERCE. By Emmanuel Gross, 

Professor at the Higher Agricultural College, Tetschen-Liebwerd. 
Translated from the German. Seventy-eight Illustrations. 340 
pp. Demy 8vo. Price lOs. 6d. net. (Post free, Us. home ; 
11s. 6d. abroad.) 

INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND WEED- 
KILLERS. By E. Bourcart, D.Sc. Translated from 
the French. Revised and Adapted to British Standards and 
Practice. Demy 8vo. 450 pages, 83 Tables, and 12 Illustrations. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 13s. home ; 13s. 6d. abroad.) 

(For Agricultural Chemistry, see p. g.) published. 

(Wood Products, Timber and Wood 
' Waste.) 

WOOD PRODUCTS: DISTILLATES AND EX- 
TRACTS. By P. Dumesnv, Chemical Engineer, 
Expert before the Lyons Commercial Tribunal, Member of the 
International Association of Leather Chemists; and J. Noyer. 
Translated from the French by Donald Grant. Royal 8vo. 
320 pp, 103 Illustrations and Numerous Tables. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. (Post free, lls. home; Us. 6d. abroad.) 

TIMBER 1 A Comjft’chensive Study of Wood in all its 
Aspects (Commercial and Botanical), showing the different 
Applications and Uses of Timber in Various Trades, etc. Trans- 
late from the French of Paul Charpentier. Royal 8vo. 437 
pp. 178 Illustratiohs. Price 12s. 6d. net. (Post free, 13s. 
home; J4iP»^road.) 
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THE UTILISATION OP ^ WOOD WASTE. Trans- 
lated. from the German of Ei^st Hubbard. Crown 192 
op. Fifty Illustrations. Price 5s. pet, (Post free, 5s, 4a. home ; 
5s. 6d. abroad,)" • 

(Sm alfo Utilisation of WcuU ProductSy p. 9.) 

(Building and Architecture.) 

OBNAMBNTAI. CBMENT WOKE. By Ouvbr 
Wheatley. Deray 8vo. ■ 83 Illustrations. 128 pp. Price Ss. 
•net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; ^5|. 6d. abroad.) 

THE PKEVENTION OF DAMPNESS IN BUILD- 
INGS ; with Remarks on the Causes, Nature and 
Effects of Saline, Efflorescences and Dry-rot, for Architects, 
Guilders, Overseers, Plasterers, Painters and House Owners. 
By Adolp Wilhelm Keim. Translated from the German of the 
second revised Edition by M. J. Salter, P.I.C., P.C.S. Eight 
Coloured Plates and Thirteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 115 
pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, Ss, 3d. home ; 5s. 4d. abroad.) 

HANDBOOK OF TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING, AND THEIR 
ALLIED TRADES AND SUBJECTS. By Augus- 
tine C. Passmore. Demy 8vo. 380 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net, 
(Post free, 8s. home ; 8s. 6d. abroad.) 

(Foods, Drugs and Sweetmeats.) 

POOD AND DBUGS. By E. J. Parry, B.Sc.. F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Volume I. T^ie Analysis of Food and Drugs (Chemical and 
Microscopical). Royal 8yo. 724 pp. Price 21s. net. (Post 
free, 21s. 6d. home; 22s. '6d. British Colonies; 238, 3d. other 
Foreign Countries.) 

Volume 11. The Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875-1907. 
Royal 8vo. 184 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Post free,* 7s. lOd. 
home ; 8s. abroad.) 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PRESERVED POODS 
AND SWEETMEATS. By A. Hausner. With 
Twenty-eight Illustrations. Translated froju the German of the 
third Enlarged Edition. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo. 225 
pp. Price 78. 6d. net. (Post free, 7s. 9d. home ; 7s. lOd. abroad.) 

RECIPES FOR THE PRESERVING OP FRUIT, 
VEGETABLES AND MEAT. -By E. Wagner. 
T^hslated from the German. Crown Svo. 125 pp. With 14 
Illustrations. Price S8.net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home; Ss. 4d. 
abroad.) 

For contents of these booksy see List III, 
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(Dyeing Faticy Goods.) 

THE ART OP DYEING AND STAINING MARBLE, 
ARTIFICIAL STONE, BONE, HORN, IVORY 
AND WOOD, AND OP IMITATING ALL SORTS 
OF WOOD. A Practical Handbook for tto Use M 
Joiners, Turners, Manufacturers of Fancy Goods, stick and 
UrabreUa Makers, Comb Makers, etc. Translated from the 
German of D, H. Soxhlet, Technical Chemist. Crown 8vo, 
168 pp. Price Ss. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ) 5s. 4d. abroad.) 

(Celliiloid.) 

CELLULOID : Its Raw Material, Manufacture, Properties 
and Uses. A Handbook for Manufacturers of Celluloid and 
Celluloid Articles, and all Industries using Celluloid ; also for 
Dentists and Teeth Specialists. By Dr. Fr. Bockmann, Tech- 
nical Chemist. Translated from the Third Revised German 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 120 pp. With 49 Illustrations. Price 5s. 
net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; 5s. 4d. abroad.) 

(Lithography, Printing and 
Engraving.) 

PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY. By Alfred Seymour. 
Demy 8vo. With Frontispiece and 33 Ulus. 120 pp. Price 5s. 
net. (Post free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 

PRINTERS’ AND STATIONERS’ READY 
RECKONER AND COMPENDIUM. Compiled by 
Victor Graham. Crown 8vo. 112 pp. 19(W., Price 3s. 6d. net. 
(Post free, 3s. 9d. home ; 3s. lOd. abroad.) 

ENGRAVING FOR ILLUSTRATION. HISTORI- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL NOTES. By J. Kirkbride. 
72 pp. Two Plates and 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 
2s. 6d, net. (Post free, 2s. 9d. home ; 2s. lOd. abroad.) 

. {For Printing Inks, see p A.) 

(Bookbinding.) 

PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING. By Paul Adah. 
Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 180 pp. 127 Illus- 
trations. Price 5s, net. (Post free, 5s. 4d, home ; 5s. 6d. abroad. 

(Sugar Refining.) 

THE TECHNOLOGY OP SUGAR: Practical Treatise 

on the Miidern Methods of Manufacture of Sugar from the Sugar 
Cane and Sugar Beet. By John Geddes McIntosh. Second 
Revised and Enfarged Ediiion. Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
438 pp. Seventy- six Tables. 1906. Price 10s. 6a. net (Post 
free, 11s. home ; Us.^ abroad.l ^ 

• (S« “ Evap^ating, Condensing, etc., Apparatus " p. ig.) 
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(Emery.) 

EMERY AND THE EMfiRY INDUSTRY. * Trans- 

lated from the German of A. Haenig. Crown 8vo. 45 Illustra- 
tions. 104 pp. Price 5s. net. (Post free, 5s. 3d. home ; 5s. 6d» 
abroad.) 
e ' 

(Libraries and Bibliography.) 

CLASSIFIED GUIDE TQ TECHNICAL AND OOM- 
MEKCIAL BOOKS. Compiled by Edgar Green- 
wood. Demy 8vo. 224 pp. i9P4. Being a Subject-list of the; 
Principal British and American Books in Print; giving Title, 
Apthor, Size, Date, Publisher and Price. Price 5s. net. (Post 
free, 6s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d, abroad.) 

HANDBOOK TO THE TECHNICAL AND ART 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGES OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. Containing particulars of nearly 1,000 
Technical, Commercial and Art Schools throughout the United 
Kingdom. With full particulars of the courses of instruction, 
names of principals, secretaries, etc. Demy Svo. * 150 pp. Price 
Ss. 6d. net. (Post free, 3s. lOd. home ; 4s. abroad.) 

THE LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND ART GAL- 
LERIES YEAR BOOK, 1910-ii. Being the Third 

Edition of Greenwood’s British Library Year Book Edited 
by Alex. J. Philip. Detny 8vo. 286 pp. Price Ss, net. (Post 
free, 5s. 4d. home ; 5s. 6d. abroad.) 


THE PLUMBING, HEATING AND LIGHTING 
ANNUAL FOR 1911. The Trade Reference Book 

for Plumbers, Sanitary, Heating and Lighting Engineers, 
Builders’ Merchants, Contractors and Architects. Including 
the translation of Hermann Recknagel’s *' Kalender fiir Gesund-' 
heits - Techniker,” Handhcok for Heating, Ventilating, and 
Domestic Engineers, of which Scott, Greenwood & Son have 
purchased the sole right for the English Language/ Quarto. 
Bound in cloth and gilt lettered. Price 3s. net. (Post free, 
3s, 4d, home ; 3s. 8d. abroad.) 
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